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PREFACE. 


The  following  Grammar  of  Modem  Geography  has 
been  drawn  up  with  a  view  of  condensing  as  much 
information  as  possible  in  its  small  compass,  without 
rendering  the  whole  of  it  necessary  to  be  studied  in  order 
to  obtain  a  connected  account  of  the  present  states,  people, 
and  great  cities,  of  the  world.  Two  kinds  of  type  have 
been,  therefore,  employed.  The  larger  of  these  alone  is 
designed  to  be  learned  by  the  younger  Students,  and 
when  they  have  thus  gone  once  through  the  book,  such 
portions  of  the  remainder  may  be  consulted  as  are  found 
convenient :  or,  it  might  not  be  without  advantage,  even  in 
the  Learner's  first  progress  through  the  Geography,  to  use 
the  smaller  type  by  way  of  a  reading  lesson.  The  whole 
has  been  likewise  divided  into  Sections;  so  that,  inde- 
pendent of  typographical  arrangement,  any  particular 
paragraph  relating  to  more  interesting  matters  may  be 
learned  at  pleasure. 

The  questions  which  are  invented  in  the  "  Praxis" 
attached  to  this  volume,  in  addition  to  their  being  syn- 
thetically arranged,  are  also  numbered ;  hence,  likewise, 
any  series  of  them  may  be  readily  given  to  the  Student 
either  for  oral  or  i^^ritten  answers. 


XXIV. 

XXV. 

Xxvr. 


itvin. 


Syslem  of  the  Universe       --.-.. 

The  World 

Cominenl  of  Europe  -----.. 
Kiagdom  of  Great  Bciuin  aad  Ireland  .... 

Kingdom  of  France 

KiDgdoms  of  Beldam  and  Holland       -        - 
Kingdoms  of  Spam  and  Portugal  -        .        -        .        . 
Repablic  ofSwitierland      ...... 

Germaa  States  ...-.-.. 

Kingdom  of  Denmark 

Kingdom  of  Sweden  and  Norway         .... 

Ruuiian  Empire  in  Europe — Republic  of  Cracow  ■ 
Italian  State!    .--..-.. 
Turkish  or  Ottoman  Emirire  in  Europe  -        .        -        . 
Kin|ilom  of  Greece — Republic  of  the  Ionian  Islands 
Continent  of  Alia       ....... 

Turkish  or  Ottoman  Empire  in  Asia      .         -         -         . 

Kingdomi  of  Persia  and  Cabul  or  Afghanistan 

India  or  HindooKtan   ■.-■--. 

I'raus-CaQgetic  lodiB — Australasia — Polynesia 

Russian  Empire  in  Asia— Independent  Tartaij      . 

Empires  of  China  and  Japati       .        -        .        .        . 

Continent  of  Africa     --.-.-. 

Barbaiy  States  ..--.... 

Fachalic  of  Egypt — Nubian  Stales — Kingdom  of  Abyssinia 

Sou'h  Eastern  Africa  — Madagascar— Comoro  I'.,  &e. — 
Cape  of  Good  Hope — LowerGuinea — Coast  of  Guinea 
— Senegambia — Soudan  or  Nigritia — Tibboo  and  Tua- 
rick — Kingdom  of  Feuan — Cape  Verde,  Canary, 
aiadeira,  and  Azores  or  Western  Isles       -        .        .    ; 

Conlinen!  of  America  --...,; 

llrl^b  Ametica — Greenland  and  Iceland — Russian  Ame- 
rica—United States  ......; 

Merico — Central  America  or  Cuitimala— Balloe — The 
West  ladies < 

CoLomlna — Guyana — Brazil— Peru— Upper  Peru  or  Bo- 
livia—Paraguay— La  Plata  or  The  Argentine  Rcpntilic 

—Chili— Paugonia ■ 

The  Use  of  the  Globes ' 


CHAPTER  I. 


SYSTEM    OF   THE    UNIVERSE. 


1.  We  find  it  recorded  in  the  Sacred  History  of  the 
Creation,  That  God  made  Lights  in  the  firmament  of  the 
heaven  to  give  light  upon  the  earth ;  to  divide  the  day 
from  the  night,  and  to  be  for  signs,  and  for  seasons,  and 
for  days  jgid  years : — He  made  the  greater  hght  to  rule 
the  day,  and  the  lesser  light  to  rule  tne  night ;  He  made 
the  stars  also. 

2.  These  Celestial  Lights  are  rendered  subservient  to 
the  purposes  for  which  they  were  created,  by  certain 
established  laws  of  Motion,  according  to  which  they 
either  really  move,  or  seem  to  us  to  move.  As  the 
Divine  Wisdom  has  not  thought  proper  to  reveal  to  us 
what  these  laws  of  Motion  are,  there  have  been  certain 
conjectures  made  concerning  Uiem.  These  conjectures 
are  called  Systems^  from  a  Greek  word  denoting  the  har- 
moniously arranging  of  certain  bodies  with  respect  to  one 
another;  ihey  are  also  named  Hypotheses  (or  supposi- 
tions)f  because  it  can  not  be  asserted  concerning  even  the 
most  probable  of  them,  that  the  heavenly  bodies  do  so 
move.  But  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  do  move 
according  to  one  of  these  Systems  rather  than  in  any 
other  way,  because  upon  such  a  supposition  their  phseno- 
mena  (i.  e.  their  appearances)  may  be  fiurly  solved  and 
explained.  It  is  the  business  of  a  particular  Science  to 
explain  these  systems  and  phsenomena,  and  hence  it  is 
called  Astronomy,  from  two  Greek  words  denoting  the 
knowledge  of  the  lau^s  of  the  stars. 


3  System  of  the  Vmverse. 

", '  3.  There  are  four  remarkable  Systems  connected  with 

J^ie  Sun  and  Planets ;  viz.  the  Pythagorean  or  Coperr 

mean,  the  Ptolemaic,  the  Tychonic,  and  the  Newtonian. 

oThe  last  of  these  ia  now  generally  received  by  the  learned 
jfroTU  its  having  been  established  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  on 
Ad  immovable  fomidation :  it  is  also  called  the  Solar  or 
■Planetary  System.     It  derives  the  former  of  these  namei 

itora  the  Sun,  which  is  made  its  cenb'e  ;  and  the  latter 
J^m  the  word  Planet  by  which  all  those  bodies  moving 
■found  the  Sun  are  designated.  The  name  Planet  signi- 
^es  wanderer;  and  inasmuch  as  these  celestial  lights 
iiever  preserve  for  any  length  of  time  the  same  relative 
wtuatioD,  they  may  be  said  to  be  always  straying  or  v>an- 
'fieriag  from  each  other. 

V  4,  All  the  heavenly  bodies  are  spheres  (or  nearly  so), 
Juit  in  consequence  of  their  enlightened  parts  alone  beii^ 
jeen  by  us,  they  appear  by  reaeou  of  their  great  distance 
)BLS  plane  surfaces ;  and  hence  these  apparent  surfaces  are 
Sometimes  called  discs  (from  the  Latin  word  discus)  as  re- 
sembling a  flat  round  dish.  A  straight  line  paseiia^ 
<^rough  the  centre  of  a  circle  and  cutting  the  cireunj- 
l^rence  in  two  parts,  is  called  its  diameter,  because  it  netfr- 

~  res  through  it  (as  the  Greek  word  Staftcrpil  6igni6e^: 
iw  if  a  circle  be  supposed  to  turn  completely  round  on 
lis  diameter,  it  will  form  a  solid  figure  called  a  Sphere.  A 
,.  Temisphere  is  a  half-sphere  cut  through  the  centre  by  a 
light  line  in  any  direction  ;  thus  we  say  the  Northern  and 
"Southern  Hemispheres,  the  Eastern  and  Western  Hemia- 
^heres,  the  Upper  and  Lower  Hemispheres,  and  so  on. 

5.  Tliere  ia  no  doubt  about  the  Cbalilsans  apd  Egyptians  hiviag  b««B 
E  BtsI  people  ia  the  viot\i  who  were  acquaiuted  wilb  aslroaoto; ;  the 
i«eki  bonowed  it  from  Ibe  Istter  people.  Thalw  ii>  the  linil  Gwek  vha  U 
jUtintiiitinil  as  having  laid  the  founiiatioui  of  ulniDomj  unongEl  bia  ooun- 
Ij^men  [b.  c.  CVU]  ;  he  was  so  well  acquaioled  with  the  motions  of  tlie 
•Seivenlj  bodies  thai  ho  not  only  eiplained  IheecHpses  but  actually  predicted 
-^ODe:  he  taught  that  the  earth  was  round,  which  most  of  his  countiyiiMo 
{Amii  before  >nd  after  liis  time)  looked  upOD  as  ooly  a  plane ;  ha  likewiM 
.^oneil  the  causes  of  sol^ticci  aiul  equiaoies,  and  divided  tbe  rear  into  365 
V^s.  Pythagoras  was  one  of  his  disciples,  ajid  is  cotijeetured  to  have  been 
MVetl  tcciDUDted  with  the  aimuaf  and  diitrnal  rnmbtCioni  efthi  tank  ronl 
'*  his  pujal  PbUolaus  was  the  first  who  apenW  taught  this  true  nys- 

!,_  1....  :.  —   i_..(  during  the  reign  of  the  Peripatetic 

,.  Copernicus.     (See  Plate  1.  fig. 5,) 
re  ^ysle(n'  was  so  Qamed  from  the  famauB  gtogi^iher  aod 


Syitem  of  th'i  Unitene.  % 

oMiieimaticim  Claudiw  Ptolemaeiu,  wiio  6ounshfd  at  Pelutium  io  Bgypt 
during  the  reigns  of  the  Roman,  emperor^  Hadrian  ajid  Antoninus  Pius,  lie 
^nght  that  the  earth  toas  at  rest  in  the  centre  of  the  universe^  and  that  the 
keeimu  retotted  round  it  from  Eait  to  West  in  tw«aty.four  hours,  canymg 
aU  the  heavenW  bodies,  stars,  and  planets  along  with  them :  hot  as  theie 
were  many  difficulties  in  his  system,  he  endeavoured  to  account  fur  some  of 
the  motions  of  the  heavenly  oodies  by  the  introduction  of  cycles  and  cpi- 
eydes,  which  though  they  were  exceedingly  ingenious,  were  almost  unintelli- 
gible* These  doctrines  were  subse(|uently  universally  believed  and  maii|- 
tained  by  the  learned  of  all  nations  tiU  they  were  refuted  by  Copernicus  and 
Newton.    (See  Plate  I.  fig.  3.) 

7.  Nicholas  Copernicus  (born  a.  d.  147S  at  Thoni  a  town  of  Prussia)  the 
author  of  the  Copemican  System,  unable  to  reconcile  the  confused  and  per- 
plexing hypothesis  of  Ptolemy  with  his  own  observations,  or  with  taoae 
notices  concerning  the  heavenly  bodies  which  he  found  scattered  over  the 
wodcB  of  the  eaiiier  philosophers,  set  about  to  reform  its  absurdi^.  But  so 
frmly  had  the  1400  years  which  had  elapsed  from  the  time  of  Ptolemy  to 
his  own  days  rooted  the  error,  that  to  confute  it  wa3  incurring  the  imputation 
of  heresy ;  and  for  this,  about  a  century  afterwards,  Galileo  suffered  the 
severest  punishments.  Copernicus  taught  that  the  mm  oecufned  the  centre  of 
the  umrene,  and  that  the  planet*  moved  round  him  in  elliptical  orbits  propor- 
tioned to  their  size :  this  system  established  by  the  new  arguments  and  dis- 
coveries of  Galileo,  Kepler,  and  Newton,  has  finally  prevailed  over  the  pte- 
judices  against  the  earth's  motion.     (See  Plate  I.  fig.  2.) 

8.  The  Tychonic  System  was  so  called  from  Tycho  Brahe  a  noble  Dane 
(bom  A.  i>.  1546),  who  partly  revived  the  old  system  of  Ptolemy  concerning 
|he  earth  remaining  at  rest  whiht  the  other  heavenlif  bodies  moved  round  it. 
But  his  system  di&red  from  Ptolemy's  in  its  allowing  the  monthly  motion 
of  the  Moon  round  the  Earth ;  it  also  made  the  Sun  to  be  the  centre  of 
the  orbits  of  Mercuiyi  Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn,  which  revolved 
rMnd  him  in  their  respective  years  as  he  revolved  round  the  Earth  in  a 
uHvyemr :  he  thua  supposed  tfaiese  five  planets  together  with  the  Sun  to  be 
carried  round  the  Earth  in  twenty-four  hours.  His  system  was  afterwards 
altered  by  some  other  astronomei-s,  who  allowed  the  diurnal  motion  of  the 
Earth  on  its  own  axis  but  denied  its  annual  motion  round  the  Sun :  this 
hypothesis,  partly  true  and  partly  false,  is  called  the  Semi-Tychonic  System. 
(&  Plate  1.  fig  4.) 

9.  The  Solab  System  is  that  which  was  taught  by 
Pythagoras  and  Philolaus,  revived  by  Copernicus,  and 
at  length  immovably  established  by  our  great  countryman 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  (a.  d.  1687)  after  the  most  simple  and 
uniform  manner.  The  great  principle  on  which  the  whole 
of  this  system  rests,  is  Gravity,  or  that  power  by  which 
ail  the  planets  are  drawn  to  the  Centre  of  their  respec- 
tive orbits :  hence  its  name,  the  Centripetal  force  (irom 
centrum  and  peto).  The  Centrifugal  force,  on  the  other 
hand  (derived  from  centrum  ondfugio),  is  that  by  which 
all  bodies,  when  set  in  motion,  will  move  uniformly  in  a 
straight  line,  except  they  are  hindered ;  and  thus  they 
eoBstaatly  tend  io^Jram  thecenire*    Thift  G6ntce*i&  ^<& 
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Sun,  and  round  it  revolve  in  regular  periods  those  opa*^ 
^ua  bodies  which  derive  their  light  from  him,  and  are 
Called  Planets.  The  ancients  appear  to  have  been, 
loquainted  only  with  six  of  the  planets,  but  modem  as- 
tltinomers  have  discovered  five  more.  The  nearest  of 
^eee  to  the  Sun  is  Mercury ;  then  follow  successively' 
Venas,  the  Earth,  Mars,  Ceres,  Pallas,  Juno,  Vesta,' 
yfapiter,  Saturn,  and  the  Geoipan  the  outmost  of  them 
dl.     (See  Plate  I.  fig  1.) 

^P.  The  path  described  bj  a.  planet  in  moving  round  the  Son.  Li  called 
i|^  Orbit:  these  orbits  are  not  circular  but  elliptical,  neither  are  they  parallel, 
far  some  of  them  cut  aad  ctoss  each  other  in  various  directions.  Besides 
is  motion  round  the  sun,  each  planet  has  a  daily  rnotion  round  its  eiwil 
is,  wliich  causes  it  to  Inive  its  spherical  nhape  a  little  flattened  st  the  polM. 
^lii  allecatiou  in  the  figure  of  the  planets  b  owing  lo  the  ports,  which  are 
ifcediog  bom  the  axis,  haiing  a  tendency  to  rise  towards  the  equator,  espe- 
cially if  the  matter  of  which  they  consist  be  Auid  :  and  therefore,  uoless  ouv 
earth  were  higher  at  the  equator  than  towards  the  poles,  the  sea  would  rise 
tioder  the  equator  and  overilow  all  near  iL  The  distance  of  tho  planett  from 
tlie  SuD,  as  well  as  other  pluEnomena  coniected  with  them,  will  be  best  aeett 
fiom  the  following  tabic. 

iV  OP  THE  SOLAR  SYSTEM. 
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JS,  AU  these  planets  are  called  primary,  from  their 
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revolving  round  the  sun  as  their  proper  centre:  th6 
secondary  planets  are  such  as  move  round  some  primary 
planet  in  tne  same  way  that  the  latter  does  round  the 
oun,  although  they  likewise  derive  all  their  light  from 
the  Sun.  Thus  the  Earth,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  the 
Georgian^  are  each  attended  with  secondary  planets ;  the 
Geoman  with  six,  Saturn  with  seven,  Jupiter  v^th  four, 
and  the  Earth  with  one :  the  last  mentioned  secondary 
planet  is  the  Moon,  and  hence  the  whole  of  them  are 
sometimes  called  Moons,  as  also  Satellites  from  their  at- 
tending the  primary  bodies  as  a  prince  is  attended  by  hig 
(Satellites  or)  Life-guards. 

IS.  SoloT  the  Sun,  the  great  Inminaiy  of  our  Sjrstem,  whose  presence 
constitnles  day,  was  in  the  infancy  of  astronomy  reckoned  amongst  thv 
planets,  bat  he  should  rather  be  numbered  amongst  the  fixed  stars.  A 
spectator  placed  as  near  to  a  star  as  we  are  to  the  Snn,  would  see  that  star  as 
Inge  and  bright  a  body  as  we  see  the  Sun  :  whilst  another  spectator  as  far 
4istaat  fn»i  &d  Sun  as  we  are  from  the  stars,  would  see  him  as  small  as  we 
see  a  star,  divested  too  of  the  earth  and  all  the  other  planets,  which  are  cir. 
dilating  round  him.  The  revolution  of  -the  Sun  on  his  own  axis  from  East 
to  West  is  evinced  by  the  motion  of  the  spots  which  are  observed  on  his 
surface. 

14.  Mercury  is  a  little  bright  planet,  and  such  a  close  companion  of  the 
sun  that  it  is  usually  lost  in  his  splendour ;  it  is  subject  to  the  same  phases 
(t.  e  appearances)  as  the  moon.   Venus,  the  brightest  and  most  beautiful  of 
all  the  planets,  is  also  called  Lucifer,  Phosphorus,  and  the  Morning-star, 
when  she  goes  before  the  Sun,  and  Hesperud  or  the  Evening-star,  when  she 
follows  him ;  she  is  not  only  remarkable  for  her  bright  and  white  light,  but 
for  her  phases  varying  just  like  those  of  the  Moon,  her  illumined  part  being 
constantly  turned  towards  the  Sun,  viz.  towards  the  East  when  she  is  a 
Morning-star,  and  towards  the  West  when  she  is  an  Evening-star.     Mars 
has  obtained  its  name  from  its  fiery  appearance,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  the  atmosphere  with  which  it  is  surrounded.    The  next  four 
planets,  viz.  Vesta,  Ceres,  Pallas,  and  Juno,  are  so  exceedingly  dimi- 
nutive as  to  be  seen  with  some  difficulty ;  from  the  remarkable  phenomena 
connected  with  them,  the  learned  have  conjectured  that  they  are  the  remains 
of  one  celestial  body,  which  revolved  round  the  sun  between  the  orbits  of 
Mars  and  Jupiter,  but  at  last  burst  in  pieces  fiom  some  sudden  convulsion. 
Jopiter  is  a  bright  reflulgent  star,  and  is  remarkable  not  only  for  the  belts  or 
jxxaes  with  which  be  is  marked,  but  for  his  four  little  satellites  which  con> 
stantly  move  round  him  as  the  Moon  does  round  our  earth.    Saturn,  on  ac- 
onint  of  his  great  distance,  appears  to  the  eye  with  a  feeble  light ;  he  has 
seren  satellites  "which  are  constantly  circulating  round  him,  but  he  is  more 
i«niarkable  from  being  encompassed  with  a  Ring,  which  is  opacous,  like  the 
planet  itself.     The  Georgian  is  at  so  great  a  distance  from  us  that  but  little 
IS  known  concerning  its  phsnomena :  it  has  six  satellites  which  revolve 
Toand  it  in  regular  order,  being  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding planets.— By  attending  to  these  observations,  the  pupil  may  readily 
diKtinguish  all  the  larger  nlanets;  for  if  after  sun-set  he  sees  one  oi  \}ekem 
oeaier  the  East  ibajtuie  We8t,hctLn  Deitber  be  Mercury  nor  "VenxiA,  ^i)A 
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IW  ma;  easily  deteimine  wheltier  h  is  Man,  Japiler,  or  Saturn,  bj'  IfcS 
tolonrsncl  brilliancy  of  its  light;  he  may  also  distinguiih  Mercury  ftuQl 
Ttnut  by  the  same  means.—Each  of  the  pknets  is  denoted  ia  astroaom^i^ 
Ihnlcs  1>V  1  eeitain  chKracter,  which  may  bcEcen  exemjdified  la  Plate  I.  fig' V 
•IS.  fiwldeB  ihese  planets  there  are  other  Celeslial  Lighll  called  &■««; 
ih  Tulgarly.  Blazing  Stars,  which  occasionally  traveiEe  onr  System  thoagfc 
tt«j  do  not  seem  to  fonn  a  part  of  il ;  IIict  appear  suddenly,  and,  after  baring 
fttoveil  like  plnnels  in  veiy  ecrestric  orbita,  they  disappear,  but  relurB  agapl 
•Iter  long  periwls  of  time.  They  are  distinguished  from  the  other  liiminoirierf 
in  their  being  geoerally  atleoded  with  a  long  train  of  light,  which  is  alwaH 
niposite  to  the  sun.  and  becomes  of  a  faialct  lustre  the  taither  it  U  from  the 
a)dy :  they  are  compact,  fiied,  and  durable  bodies,  and  Ihejr  trains  are  mm? 
titiKd  of  a  vay  thin,  slender  vapour  emitted  by  the  head  or  auclena  of  IM 
lanielianitetlby  the&un.  Whenacomet  tnovesftom  the  inn  or  to  the  £nt- 
frard  of  it,  it  is  said  lobe  beonjed. because  the  light  pcecetlesitinthemanut 
Ma  beard ;  when  it  is  to  the  We&lwHTd  of  the  sun  and  sets  after  it,  it  tf 
f^d  to  he  InitnJ,  because  Uie  Kghl  follows  it  in  the  form  of  a  train  or  UK: 
'pin  wfaeait  and  the  sua  are  diametrically  opposite  (the  earth  between ituso^ 
'du  train  is  hid  behind  the  body  of  the  comet,  eicepting  a  small  portilMi 
frbich  appears  round  it  like  a  border  of  Jinir,  and  then  it  is  calleJ  fwiril, 
fiid  from  this  last  appearance  the  name  of  cumel  is  derivtd.  Very  lituB 
irkoownevea  in  modera  times  conGerciog  the  nature  and  pbauisOMIM W 

.  16.  The  Fixed  Stars.  But  the  whole  of  our  Solar 
System  occupies  a  very  smiill  portion  in  the  infiiiii^ 
regioQS  of  Space.  It  is  surrounded  on  all  Bides  by  ^ 
umumerable  nost  of  stars  appearing  to  us  certain^  a» 
j^aced  in  a  concave  sphere,  but  situated  at  such  a  r&- 
iRote  distance  from  our  system  as  to  exceed  the  bounds 
l^atl  calculation.  As  an  instance  of  tliis  it  may  be  menr 
^ned  diat  the  star  called  Sirius,  one  of  the  largest  la 
the  heavens,  is  reckoned  by  astronomers  to  be  at  least 
iflflOO  times  farther  from  us  than  the  sun  is. 

17.  These  stars  are  called  the  Fixed  Stars  from  their 
^nstantly  retaining  the  same  position  and  distance  witli 
refipect  to  each  other,  and  in  contradistinction  to  the 
'  Vandering  stars  or  planets ;  these  last  shine  with  a  ateatjJY 
light,  and  hence  the  fixed  stars,  which,  owing  to  their 
immense  instance,  have  always  a  twinkhng  appearance, 

fay  be  readily  distinguished  from  them.  Each  of  the 
ixed  Stars  is  supposed  to  be  a  separate  sun  of  itself 
£)r  they  are  all  too  far  removed  from  the  sun  which  illu- 
,  ^inates  our  earth  to  derive  any  hght  from  him ;  and 
iiloreover  each  is  conjectured  to  be  the  centre  of  a  sya- 
iem  like  our  own,  and  to  have  planets  circulating  round 
it  in  the  eame  harmonious  and  beautiful  revolution. 
in.  The  taagniUides  of  the  fixed  stars  appear  tu  us  lu  be  very  diSeieat, 
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which  probably  arisag  not  onlv  iirom  a  diveai^  in  tbair  real  lize,  but  £rou 
their  varifous  distances.  On  this  account  thej  nave  been  divided  into  sevenJ 
classes  hence  called  magnitude$ :  thus,  those  which  appear  the  largest,  ar« 
called  stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  are  probably  nearest  to  us  i  next  to 
these  are  those  of  the  second  magnitude,  and  so  on  to  the  sixth  which  is  the 
last  maenituds  that  can  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye.  All  beyond  these  are 
called  t^escopic  stars*  from  their  requiring  a  telescope  to  see  them ;  they  ans 
£vided  into  many  classes,  and,  notwithstanding  their  apparently  diminutive 
size,  they  do  not  lose  one  particle  of  their  importance  in  the  opinion  of  astro* 
nomers,  who  by  their  means  have  made  some  great  discoveries. 

19.  There  are  some  of  the  fixed  stars,  which  though 
they  appear  single  to  the  naked  eye,  vet,  when  they  are 
examined  with  a  good  telescope,  sre  loxmd  to  consist  of 
two  or  more  stars  exceedingly  near  to  each  other ;  these 
are  called  Double  Stars,  &uc.  There  are  likewise  others 
scarcely  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  which  from  tlieir  ex- 
hibiting a  dim  and  cloudy  light,  are  called  Nebula ;  when 
seen  through  a  telescope  they  appear  like  dusky  specks 
or  clouds.  They  are  supposed  to  be  clusters  of  stars 
closely  connected  in  the  most  beautiful  arrangement,  and 
at  such  an  inconceivable  distance  £rom  our  System,  that 
each  of  them  is  conjectured  to  be  composed  of  several 
thousand  distinct  luminous  bodies.  Thus  they  are 
&Dilar  in  their  nature  to  that  broad  line  of  light  which 
goes  quite  round  the  heavens,  and  which,  from  its  ap* 
p^uing  to  be  of  a  milky  whiteness,  is  called  the  Milfty 
Way  J  or  sometimes  the  Galaxy,  firom  a  Greek  expression 
{yaKailag  icvkKoq)  having  the  same  signification.  There  is 
no  doubt  but  that  its  whitish  appearance  arises  from  the 
mixed  lustre  of  the  numberless  stars  which  compose  it, 
and  which,  owin^  to  their  immense  distance  from  us,  ap- 
pear merely  as  a  luminous  cloud.  Sir  Wm.  Herschel  has 
liimished  us  with  a  new  and  gigantic  idea  concerning  the 
Bulky  way ;  he  supposes  the  sidereal  imiverse  to  be  divi- 
ded into  clusters  or  strata  of  stars,  and  the  milky  way  to 
be  that  particular  cluster  or  stratum  in  which  our  sun  is 
placed*  Hence  we  see  all  the  stars  towards  the  extremi- 
ties of  this  stratum  in  the  form  of  a  great  nebulous  circle, 
vrtiich  appears  lucid  on  account  of  the  immense  accumu- 
lations of  the  stars ;  whilst  the  rest  of  the  heavens  at  the 
ades  seems  only  to  be  scattered  over  with  constellations 
more  or  less  crowded,  according  to  the  number  of  stars 
contained  in  the  sides  of  the  stratum. 
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20.  Tile  aocientB  portioned  out  the  firmament 
cevera,!  parts  or  coTtstcllations  under  tlie  representatioa  of 
jtertain  images,  by  way  of  assisting  the  memory  in  dis- 
fiBguishing  their  disposition  and  direction.  These  divi- 
•ions  which  appear  to  have  been  coeval  with  the  know- 
fedge  of  astronomy,  were  probably  made  by  the  Egyptian^ 
Srho  used  them  as  signs  of  the  ditFerent  seasons,  and  as 
Ik  directory  for  commencing  the  operations  of  ploughing, 
|(owing  and  the  other  labours  of  husbandry.  There  are  a 
preat  many  of  them,  but  twelve  are  rendered  more  impoi^ 
tant  than  the  others,  by  reason  of  the  Orbit,  in  which  the 
Earth  performs  its  annual  period  (and  which  the  Sun 
geems  to  move  round  every  year),  running  under  the 
veiy  middle  of  them :  these  Constellations,  being  fencied 
to  represent  cei'tain  thin^,  are  called  Signs,  and  becauw 
|he  tnings  so  represented  are  most  of  them  Zodta  (fifiaj 
i.  e,  animals,  hence  the  whole  tract  is  styled  the  ZodiacA^ 
tod  the  figures  themselves  are  called  the  Signs  of  the 
jZodiack,     The  names  of  these  Signs  are 

Aries,  Taurus,  Gemini,  Cancer,  Leo,  Virgo,  Libra, 
Scorpio,  Sagittarius,  Capricomua,  Aquarius,  and  Pisces; 
which  have  been  thus  playfully  rendered  in  English : 
The  Ram,  the  Bull,  the  heavenly  Twins, 
And  next  the  Crab  the  Lion  shines. 

The  Virgin  and  the  Scales ; 
The  Scorpion,  Archer,  and  He-goat, 
The  Man  that  holds  the  watering-pot, 
And  Fish  with  glittering  tails. 
They  are  denoted  by  certain  characters  which  may  be 
Keen  in  Plate  I.  fig.  1.     The  middle  part  of  the  Zodmck 
is  also  called  the  Ecliptic  because  all  eclipses  (EifXcfi^ic) 
^)Bn  only  happen  when  the  planets  are  either  in  or  near 
ttis  line. — ^1  he  Greeks,  who  borrowed  their  knowledge  of 
lAtronomy  from  the  Egyptians,  retained  several  of  their 
figures,  butaccommodated  almost  all  of  them  to  the  fabu- 
lous history  of  the  gods  and  heroes,  whom  they  thus 
|dBced  amongst  the  stars.    But  the  division  of  thefirma- 
nent  by  the  ancients  only  took  in  so  much  of  the  visible 
heavens  as  came  under  their  notice :  and  hence,  as  well 
«s  /roni  oar  more  extended    knowledge  of  those  with 
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which  they  were  acquainted,  the  number  of  constella- 
tions has  been  very  materially  increased. 

91.  The  Esyptians  borrowed  the  naines  of  the  constellations  from  various 
aoiioals,  in  wuch  thev  imagined  they  found  certain  qualities  connected  with 
the  appearances  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  some  of  the  stars.  Thus,  by  the 
agii  Aries  or  the  Bum^  a  ;m)lific  animal,  they  represented  the  fertiliiing 
varmdi  of  the  sun  in  the  Spring ;  and  by  that  of  Leo  or  the  Lion,  a  hot  and 
fnrioas  beast,  they  denoted  the  scorching  heat  of  the  sun  in  Summer :  they 
fegarded  Taurus  or  the  Bull  as  a  fitting  emblem  of  the  sun's  power  in  for> 
wuding  the  operations  of  i^culture,  to  wluch  this  animal  was  subservient; 
and  libra  or  the  Bahnce  was  a  proper  type  for  that  part  of  the  heavens  in 
which  the  sun  appears  at  one  of  the  equmoxes,  when  he  distributes  cf^ual 
diy  and  night  to  the  whole  earth. 

as.  It  was  hence,  from  their  having  been  Signs  pointing  out  the  times  and 
Kuons  of  theyear,  that  they  came  to  be  considered  as  the  causes  of  heat  and 
cold,  dryness  and  moisture,  and  as  having  dominion  not  only  over  the  inani- 
mate creation,  but  orer  the  complexions,  constitutions,  and  disposition^,  of 
fiftn.  From  this  it  was  but  one  step  to  that  opinion,  which  conceived  the 
Son,  Moon,  Planets,  and  Stars,  to  be  of  a  divme  nature,  governed  and  in- 
htlxted  by  inferior  deities  of  a  middle  nature  between  man  and  the  Supreme 
Bemg ;  and  the  worship  which  was  hence  paid  to  them,  appears  to  have 
been  the  otrigin  of  all  the  idolatry  which  has  been  practised  in  the  world. 
This  worship  is  called  in  the  Scriptures  the  worship  of  the  host  of  heaven,  or 
in  Hebrew  Seba  Schamaim,  from  which  the  moderns  have  fashioned  the 
names  of  Sabaism  for  the  worship,  and  Sabaeans  for  the  worshippers  them- 
selves. These  earlyndolaters  first  worshipped  the  planets  as  being  the  nearest 
ai  the  heavenly  bodies  to  them,  and  therefore  imagined  to  have  the  greatest 
infiaence  on  the  world ;  they  erected  temples  to  them,  and  in  the  absence  of 
the  planets  worshipped  the  deities  who  were  thought  to  govern  them,  by 
images,  in  which,  alter  their  consecration,  the  several  influences  were  thought 
as  much  to  preside  as  in  the  planets  themselves.  To  these  images  they  gave 
the  names  of  the  planets  which  they  represented,  and  which  were  ranked  the 
fiist  in  the  polyUieism  of  the  ancients  from  their  being  the  first  of  their 
gods.  This  religion  began  among  the  Chaldxans  who  communicated  it  to 
all  the  Eastern  nations  and  to  the  Egyptians;  from  the  latter  people  it 
passed  to  the  Greeks  who  propagated  it  amongst  all  the  Western  nations  of 
the  known  world.  The  remainder  of  this  sect  still  exists  in  the  East  under 
the  same  name,  but  their  religion  is  a  mixture  of  Christianity,  Judaism, 
Uahometanism,  and  Paganism. 

23.  The  Earth.  We  must  now  return  to  our  own 
Solar  System  in  order  to  take  a  view  of  the  Earth,  or 
that  planet  which  we  inhabit.  The  figure  of  the  Earth 
is  very  nearly  that  of  a  sphere  or  globe,  which  is  occa- 
sioned by  every  thing  on  it  being  attracted  to  its  centre 
by  the  laws  of  gravitation.  A  straight  line  passing 
through  its  centre  fix)m  North  to  South  is  called  its  Axis, 
in  allusion  to  the  {<Siu)v  axis  or)  axletree  of  a  chariot,  be- 
cause on  it  the  Earth  turns  round  once  in  twenty-fom- 
hours :  the  extremities  of  this  axis  are  named  the  Poles 
(from  irokilv  to  turn),  and  because  one  of  them  is  tiXvr^^^ 
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nointing  Northward  and  the  other  Southward,  hence 
fcrmer  is  called  the  North  Pole,  and  the  latter  the  South'' 
Pole.  The  North  Pole  is  likewise  called  the  Arctic,  be- 
onuse  it  points  to  the  constellations  of  the  Great  and  Little 
Bears,  the  Greek  word  Arctos  ( Sp.croQ )  signifying  a 
imf ;  hence  too  the  Southern  Pole  is  styled  the  Antarc- 
tic, aa  being  opposite  (An-i)  the  Arctic.  Now  it  is  this 
ifoi/y  revolution  of  the  Earth  on  its  axis,  which  brings  U8 
4ay  and  night,  and  which  causes  us  to  imagine  that  the 
tnm,  planets,  and  stare  move  round  it :  moreover,  this 
fevolution  of  the  Earth  being  from  West  to  East,  hence 
^e  heavenly  bodies  seem  to  move  in  an  opposite  direction, 
l*id  therefore  we  say  they  rise  in  the  East  and  set  in  the 
y^'est. 

,'H.  The  roiindnesa  of  the  Earlh's  figure  might  have  been  always  6b. 
•Nveil  horn  the  round  shadow,  which  the  Earth  casts  upon  the  Moon 
trhea  il  eclipses  her,  mil  fram  the  oliseTvalioa  of  tho  Gtars,  particularly 
M  the  Polar  Star,  which  rises  as  we  go  North,  and  sinks  as  we  go  South. 
But  it  was  fitst  proved  by  the  PDnngoeae  navigator  Magellan,  who  conh 
tl1«telj  sailed  round  the  Earth  at  the  heg^naing  of  the  mih  century.  The 
Sppenrance  of  diilant  objects  (especially  at  sea)  as  they  are  apptoachei]  or 
nfct  light  of,  aka  readily  shows  the  rotundity  of  the  Earth's  figifre,  ai 
l^y  Iw  iten  in  Plate  IL  tg  I.  where  the  curved  line  A  B  representt  S 

r  of  the  surface  of  the  Earth.  Thus  a  person  al  e  will  be  unable  W  see 
ship  at  e,  because  (|owiog  to  the  curvature  of  the  earth)  it  Is  below 
the  visible  horizon  of  his  eye;  but,  as  it  sails  lowanls  him,  he  will  sac 
til  topmasts  when  it  gels  to  the  pointy,  and  finally  llie  whole  tHS^  al 
Ihe  point  g, 

9a.  It  is  also  by  the  same  laws  oF  graritation  that  the  ^iiliprnJM  (from 
a»Ti  ig^DBl  and  TriSiQtttt)  or  such  inhabitants  of  the  earth  as  live  diame- 
trically  opposite  to  eacii   other,  alnuvs  stand    c<]uall;   upright  and  Gm. 
For,  if  we  Iravened  the  whole  globe,  we  should  every  where  have  tiM 
■ky.aver  our  heads,  and  our  feet  towards  the  centre  of  the  Earth  ;  and  ott 
Antipodes  may  as  well  imagine  that  we  stand  with  oar  heads  hanging 
dovrawirds,   as  we  conceive  that  this    is    their  pendulous  position.     Nay 
iitrlher,  we  who  are  oow  on  what  we  call  the  uppennost  aide  of  the  earth, 
«re  carried  bj'  its  revalulion  in  the  space  of  twelve  hours  to  the  sitnatian 
where  our  antipodes  now  are,  although  vre  shall  be  as  far  from  thsm  oi 
iMfbre.     All  Ihis  is  owing  to  the  amaiing  power  of  giavitatian,  the  centre 
I   id  which,  so  fiir  an  riguils  the  inhabitants  of  the  Earth,  a  the  Centre  Of 
I  .4*  Earth,  and  therefore  they  nil  ^vitate  towards  Ihis  centre:   and  we 
I    muKl  consider  the  terms  up  and  iJi>u;i  merely  in  relation  to  bodies  bwng 
^utber  from,  or  nearer  to.  the  centre.    This  will  be  rendered  more  obvious 
M  reference  lo  Plate  LI.  fig.  2,  in  which  A  represents  the  earth,  E  ite  centie. 
'  jind  m  four  lixle  ligunis  upon  its  surface,  whose  relative  position  with  re- 
ipcet  la  Ihe  centre  must  always  be  the  same  on  whatever  part  of  the  earlii 
L    1^17  mar  be  found. 

-:  ».  The  Diurnal  motion  of  the  Earth  is  illustrated  in  Plate  11.  fig  2. 
UV*^  the  eircte  A  rtyresenta  the  Eatlh,  the  shaded  pad  being  Ihal  liemi- 
fc'iiii'  n-Aieh  h  turacd  from  ibe  ano,  and,  cooMiiaentl^,  in  daritcets :  E  it 
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tke  centre  d  i1m  £artk»  thiough  which  (perpendiciUer  to  the  ptper  j  the 
Axis  i^  drawn,  whereon  it  makes  its  daUy  reToIution  ;  fg  h  i  oenotc  tJie 
circamference  of  the  heavens,  and  S  the  Sun.  The  Eartli  being  supposed 
to  be  thus  sttaated,  and  to  move  round  its  Axis  towtrds  the  Sun,  tC  \n 
evident^  thai  at  the  point  A  the  Earth  will  first  begin  to  be  enlightened  by 
the  Sun,  that  is,  the  sun  will  there  appear  to  be  just  rising  or  ascending 
the  horizon.  The  Earth  having  moved  round  its  own  axis,  so  that  the  point 
A  upaa  it  has  come  mider  the  point  g  of  the-  heavens,  the  8un  will  tlien 
appear  at  its  gieatett  height  above  the  horiion  for  that  day,  and  so  it  will  be 
noon  or  niid-day  at  the  place  A.  The  Sun  now  appears  beginning  to  descend^ 
and  when,  by  the  revolution  of  the  Earth,  its  point  A  has  arriveid  under  the 
point  h  in  the  heavens,  the  Snn  will  appear  to  be  just  setting  or  sioking  be- 
low the  korizos.  The  poiut  A  then  gets  beyond  the  influence  of  the  Sun  ami 
becomes  totally  darkened ;  when  it  comes  under  i  in  the  heavens,  it  will  l)« 
then  midnight  at  it,  and  when  under/,  it  will  be  sun-rise  again. 

ST.  The  term  Horixon  is  derived  from  a  Gredc  word  {^*piZ^l^p}  signifying 
aomethiDg  that  bewidt,  and  hence  we  use  it  with  respect  to  the  line  that  bonnda 
oar  view  of  the  earth  and  heavens.  When  applied  to  our  view  of  the  earth 
we  call  it  the  sensible  horizon,  by  way  of  distiofiniishing  it  from  the  rational 
or  real  horizon,  which  would  bound  our  view,  if  we  could  see  at  once  hulf 
the  Globe.  The  point  in  the  heavens  directly  over  our  heads  is  called  the 
Zemth,  and  that  diametrically  opposite  below,  the  Nadir.  It  is  the  rational 
hiorizon  which  is  represented  on  globes  by  the  wooden  circle  which  surrounds 
them. 

28.  The  Diurnal  motion  of  the  Earth  on  its  own  axis 
must  not  be  confounded  with  its  Annual  revolution  in  its 
orihit  round  the  Sun  :  the  former  only  produces  Day  and 
Nigrht,  but  the  latter  causes  the  different  lengths  of  day 
aad  night,  as  well  as  the  pheenomena  of  the  Seasons. 

.  19.  It  is  this  latter  which  makes  the  Sun  to  appear  as  if  it  had  such  an 
aonual  motion  round  us,  and  it  may  be  better  understood  by  referring  to 
Plate  II.  %•  3.  where  the  Sun  is  represented  in  the  centra,  the  orbit  of^the 
£iztii  by  the  dotted  circle  next  round  it,  and  the  Ecliptic  with  its  twelve 
agB  hw  the  ontermost  cirole.  Now,  supposing  the  Earth  to  be  at  A,  the 
fen  will  appear  to  us  to  be  at  Libra ;  and,  supposing  the  Earth  to  move  from 
A  to  B,  and  so  to  C,  the  Sun  will  thereb^  appear  to  us  to  move  from  Librm 
^Scorpio  and  thence  to  Sagittarha.  In  like  manner  by  the  Earth's  motion 
akMkg  the  rest  of  its  oxtnt  till  it  comes  to  A  again,  the  Sun  will  seem  to  ns 
to  move  tlonff  the  rest  of  the  Ecliptic  till  it  once  more  comes  to  Libra, 
Hence  it  wiU  be  observed,  that,  whereas  we  commonly  say  the  Sun  is  in 
Libra,  when  it  is  between  us  and  Libra  (and  so  on  of  the  other  signs),  we 
tbonld,  pit)pcrly  speaking,  say  that  the  Earth  is  then  in  Aries^  or  the  sign 
diametrically  opposite  to  Libra ;  inasmuch  as  the  Earth  is  always  in  tluit 
point  of  the  Ecnptie  diametrically  opposite  to  the  one  in  which  the  Sun  ap • 
pears  to  be. 

80.  It  has  been  already  said  that  the  Diameter  on 
which  the  Earth  turns  is  called  its  Axis,  the  two  extremi- 
ties of  which  are  named  its  Poles.  Between  these  Poles 
every  point  in  the  Earth  does  by  its  Diurnal  Rotation 
describe  a  circle;  and^  because  all  these  cudes  mM«l 
aVajw  If^pat  tie  mme  distance  from  the  Equttoc^  » 
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iGreat  Circle,  and  run,  aa  it  were,  by  tlie  side  of  eacb 

other  (irap  AXX^Xouc),  hence  they  are  called  Parallels. 

■ffhe  gieatest  of  all  Uiese  circles  is  that  which  is  in  the 

very  middle  between  the  Poles ;  it  i%  called  the  Equator 
ita  Eijidnoctial,  because,  when  the  Sun  is  in  the  plane  of 
3t  [noctes  {Bquantur  i.  e.]  it  is  equal  night  and  day  all 
saver  the  world.  If  this  Equator  ran  along  exactly 
nnder  the  Ecliptic  of  the  heavens,  there  would  always  he 
,«qual  day  and  night  over  the  whole  world.     But  the 

■Equator  crosses  the  Ecliptic,  and  hence  it  is  only  equal 

day  and  night  twice  in  the  year,  when  the  Sun  apaears 
*4n  one  of  .those  two  points  of  the  Ecliptic  where  the 
^k]uator  crosses  it ;  viz.  in  the  first  point  of  Aries  and 
mie  first  of  Libra.  These  two  points  are  therefore  called 
'Ae  Equmoctial  Points,  and  the  times  of  the  year  an- 
.Bwering  to  them  are  called  the  Vernal  and  Autumnal 
■Equinoxes,  because  the  one  happens  in  the  Spring  and 

tile  other  in  the  Autumn. 

'  81.  Amongst  the  other  circles  described  by  the  Earth 
.in  its  Diurnal  Rotation  are  tlie  two  Tropics,  and  the  two 
jPolar  Circles,     The  two  Tropics  are  those  circles  on  the 

^arth,  over  which  the  Sun  seems  directly  to  pass,  when 

lie  is  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  Equator  Nortb- 
Iraid  and  Southward  (viz.  23^  degrees) ;  wherefore  one 
%  called  the  Northern,  and  the  other  the  Southern 
rtropic.     And  because,  when  the  Sun  appears  to  move 

Tertically  over  the  Northern  Tropic,  he  appears  to  be  m 
■■^e  begiiming  of  Cancer,  hence  the  said  Tropic  is  cora- 
I'linonly  called  the  Tropic  of  Cancer ;  and  for  the  hke  rea- 
'•on  the  Southern  Tropic  is  commonly  styled  the  Tropic  of 
^Capricorn.  The  name  Tropic  is  derived  from  a  Greek 
cWord  (rpoToroc)  denoting  something  whence  a  tura  is 

•tnsde;  for  the  line  of  the  Ecliptic  quitting  the  Equator 
Jtt  the  first  point  of  Aries,  continues  to  rise  bigher  North- 
^ward  from  it  till  it  reaches  the  first  point  of  Cancer, 
.4t4ien  it  turns  to  the  Southward ;  and  after  again  cutting 
'the  Equator  at  the  first  point  of  Libra,  continues  to  de- 
ffCend  Soutliward  till  it  reaches  the  first  point  of  Capri- 

"m,  when  it  again  tarns  to  the  Northwaixl  and  reaches 
ies.  And,  because  the  Sun  appears  to  make  a  stnnd 
i/ie  £rst  poialu  of  Cancer  and  Capricorn,  going  neither 
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N<Nrthward  nor  Southward^  hence  these  two  points  of  the 
Ecliptic  are  called  the  two  Solstitial  points ;  these  two 
'Hmes  of  the  year  are  named  the  Summer  and  Winter 
SokticeSj  from  the  seasons  in  which  they  happen. 

32.  The  two  Polar  Circles  (North  and  South)  are  so 
called^  because  they  are  near  to  the  two  Poles  of  the 
Earth,  from  which  they  are  the  same  distance  as  the 
Tropics  are  from  the  Equator  (viz.  28  J  degrees),  lliese 
Polar  Circles  bound  those  portions  of  the  Earth,  where 
it  is  continuous  day  or  night  during  several  diurnal  revo« 
hitions  of  our  planet. 

S3.  The  Polar  Circles  answer  to  those  circles  in  the  betrens,  which  the 
Poles  of  the  Ecliptic  seem  to  describe  by  the  apparent  diurnal  motion  of 
the  heavens,  and  tnis  is  the  reason  why  they  are  jast  as  far  distant  from  their 
respective  Poles  of  the  Eajlh,  as  the  Tropics  are  from  the  Eqnalor ;  9t } 
degrees  being  the  neasnre  of  the  angle,  which  the  planes  of  the  Equator  and 
Ediptic  make  by  their  mutual  inclination'. 

34.  But  the  phsnomena  of  the  Earth,  when  moving  in  its  Orbit,  will  be 
best  understood  by  consulting  fig.  4  of  Plate  II.  In  this  diagram  the  Sun  is 
represented  in  the  centre,  round  which  is  the  elliptical  orbit  of  the  Earth 
diirided  into  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Ecliptic,  before  which  the  Sun  appears 
to  move.  The  Earth  itself  is  represented  by  the  four  circles,  during  the 
tnnes  of  the  Equinoxes  uid  Solstices ;  the  shaded  parts  being  in  darkness. 
Ob  each  of  these,  the  line  A  X  represents  the  axis  or  the  Earth,  and  the  line 
£  Q.the  Eouator  or  Equinoctial  Line ;  T  R  is  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  ajul  T 
N  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn ;  N  P  the  North  Polar  Circle,  and  S  P  the  SouUi 
Polar  Circle. 

85.  It  must  first  be  premised,  that  the  Sun  will  always  be  vertical  to  that 
pant  of  the  Earth,  wnere  a  right  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  Sun  to 
the  tentre  of  the  Earth  cuts  the  surface  of  the  latter.  Thus,  when  the  Earth 
is  in  Uie  begimung  of  Capricorn,  the  Sun  will  be  vertical  to  the  Northern 
Tropic  T  R ;  because,  a  right  line  drawn  from  the  Sun  to  the  beginning 
of  Capricorn  will  cross  the  surface  of  the  Earth  at  T.  So  also,  when  the 
Earth  is  in  Aries,  the  Sun  will  be  vertical  to  the  Equator  or  E  Q ;  because, 
a  right  line  dnwn  from  the  Sun  to  Aries  will  cross  the  surfaoe  of  the  Earth 
m  a  point  of  £  Q.  Hence,  it  is  easy  to  apprehend  how  the  various  lengths 
of  day  and  night,  as  well  as  the  various  seasons  of  the  year,  are  produced 
by  the  annual  motion  of  the  Earth. 

36.  Vernal  Equinox.  Suppose,  then,  the  Earth  to  be  at  libra,  the  Sun 
will  appear  in  Aries,  and  so  in  one  of  the  Equinoctial  points,  and  in  the 
jmddle  between  the  poles  of  the  Earth  A  X ;  consequential,  he  will  enlighten, 
from  Pole  to  Pole,  that  hemisphere  of  the  Earth  which  is  opposite  to  him. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  every  place  on  the  Earth,  being  earned  round  the 
Axis  of  the  earth  in  a  unifonn  manner  by  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  Earth, 
will  be  as  long  in  the  light  as  in  darkness,  i.  e,  the  day  and  night  will  be 
then  equal  all  over  the  ^rth. 

37.  Summer  Solstice.'The  Earth  having  moved  by  its  Annual  motion  from 
libra  to  Capricorn,  the  Sun  will  appear  in  Cancer,  where  is  his  greatest 
DecUnation  (t.  e.  distance  from,  the  Equator)  Northward :  whence  it  is 
evident,  that  bis  rays^  which  always  enlighten  one  half  of  tVie  EaxI\i  a\.  qt^*^ 
wSI  reacHi  hifymtd  tbelffarthPokA  to  P,  but  will  not  leachnem  ^^^^ 
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Vde.X  than  the  point  3.  From  tllii  it  fslltnre,  tbaC  the  portion  of  the  Eutli 
within  the  Nonb  Polar  Circle  N  P,  will  at  this  time  of  the  year  eojay  day- 
light  during  the  whole  diurnal  revolutioa  of  the  Eatlh  ;  whilst,  on  the  COD- 
tlny,  it  will  be  cantinuil  aightduiioE  the  same  period  in  that  portiao  of  the 
Eanh  lying  within  the  South  Polu  Circle  S  P.  It  fbUovs  also,  that  tin 
peatet  puit  of  the  Northern  Hemtsphera  enjoj's  the  light  of  the  Sua,  whilst 
UB  greater  pBit  of  the  Southsm  Hemiaphcie  is  ici  darliiicsfi ;  and  this  pra- 
partion  of  light  is  greater  or  less,  according  ai  any  place  may  be  nearer  at' 
fcnhet  from  the  North  Pole,  one  half  of  the  Enualor  being  always  enliffht- 
ned,  and  the  othet  not.  Hence  it  is,  that  in  thii  poaldan  of  tiie  Eatlh.  the 
dns  are  longest  and  the  nightB  sbortestin  the  Noithem  Ilecnisphere,  and  so 
it  u  Summer  there;  wherefore  we,  who  live  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere, 
call  this  the  Snmmer-BolElice :  whereas,  in  the  SoatlKm  Hemisphere,  the 
di^i  are  then  shortest  and  the  nights  longest,  and  so  it  is  IVinlei  ^isre. 
Aid  the  longest  duy  is  souiucli  thelongeias  the  place  ib  nearer  to  the  North 
Pole,  for  at  the  Equator  itself  day  and  night  are  equal  to  each  otW 
(hroughuul  the  whole  year. 

^  B6.  Aniumaat  Equina/,  The  Earth  having  moved  by  its  Annual  motion 
Kim  Cupricora  to  Aiiet,  the  Sun  will  appear  (o  be  in  Lihra,  or  one  of  those 
taints  where  the  Ecliptic  and  Equator  cross  each  other,  and  so  produce  equal 
A^  iind  night  all  over  the  world ;  as  was  the  case  when  the  Earth  was  in 
tke  opposite  direction  (that  is,  when  it  was  in  Libra,  and  the  Sun  in  Aries), 
MA  bt  the  same  reasona. 
'     30.  irinlar  Solilice.     Id  tike  manner,  the  Earth  having  moved  by  it« 

Stinunl  motion  from  Aries  to  Cancer,  the  Sun  will  appear  to  be  in  Capricorn, 
here  is  its  greatest  Declination  (i. «.  distance  from  the  Equator)  Southward. 
fLnd,  conKntienlly,  at  this  time  or  the  year,  the  same  pluenomena  will  happea 
In  the  inhahitaals  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  an  happened  to  those  of  tiit 
florfhem  Hemisphere  when  the  Earth  was  ia  Capricorn,  that  is  to  say,  Ih^ 
will  then  have  longer  dajs  than  nights,  and  will  be  enjoying  their  Summ^; 
Mlilit  we  in  the  Northern  HemBphere,  shall  have  longer  mghls  that  dayi, 
lad  be  luSering  the  inclemeniHes  of  Winter,  wherefore  we  call  this  (ha 
JFinter  Solstice. 

'  40.  The  dlfiereDt  rliitancH  of  the  Sua  from  the  Earth  at  different  puis  of 
fte  f  car.  as  also  its  appearing  of  a  different  nuignilvde,  and  seeming  to  m«t« 
.  ICa  dilfelem  rate,  ate  all  oiving  (o  the  elliptical  orbil  of  the  Eutb,  and  U 
.  ^  Earth  act  being  in  the  centre  of  this  ellipsis  but  in  arte  of  its  bci  (i.«. 
fentres),  For,  as  the  Sun's  diameter  appears  less  about  the  middle  of  June, 
fend  greater  about  the  middle  of  December,  >o,  the  Sun  is  mons  distant  from 
tt  in  our  Snmmer  than  incur  Winter,  and  also  seems  to  move  quicher  in  th* 
latter  than  in  the  former ;  insomuch,  that  he  lakes  up  about  eight  days  mon 
IS  seeminc  to  pass  from  die  Vernal  to  the  AunimnaLEqainoi,  than  from  the 
lAnturnnalto  llie  Vernal — althungh  in  both  inlemls  of  time,  he  seems  to 
fdM  over  eiactly  one  half  of  the  Ecliplio.  This  is  eiplaiaed  in  Plate  IL 
fie.  a,  where  the  circle  repiesenti  the  Ecliptic,  the  ellipsis  represents  the  Orbil 
l^lhe  Earth,  and  S  the  Sun,  in  that  focna  of  the  ellipsis  next  the  sign  Cancer, 
ffmr,  about  the  middle  Of  June,  the  9un  appearin|:  to  us  in  the  beginning  of 
Ckaeer,  the  Emh  ii  censequeDlly  in  the  beginning  of  Ci^iiicotn,  and  so  U 
tl)«  point  A  of  its  elliptical  orbit;  that  is,  at  its  Aphelium  or  giealestdi*- 
VDce  from  the  Sun,  for  which  reason,  he  then  appears  less  to  us.  Again, 
lAnit  the  middle  of  December,  the  Sun  appearing  to  us  in  the  beginning  of 
Cafiiirotn,  itie  Earth  Ls  coiiser|nently  bi  the  begianing  of  Cancer,  and  so  at 
i/tepoiot  F  of  its  ellifHieal  orbit :  that  is.  at  itn  Perihelium  or  least  diiUmce 
*vm  e/ie  Sao,  for  trbieb  reawtn,  hi  tiien  appent  fi«atttH  Vi  <u.    The  ienns 
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AphdiuM  and  Penhdhm  aie  derived  from  the  Greek  (  dirb  from  fXioc  tis 
Pin ;  and  ircpi  n^or  fyXioc)  and  signify  distance  from,  or  approximation  to^  the 
Son.  Farther,  a  line  drawn  from  Aries  to  Libre,  through  the  centre  of  the  Son 
divides  the  Ecliptic  into  two  halves ;  but  It  nneonall^  divides  the  orbit  of  the 
Bartb,  the  greater  segment  of  it  answering  to  the  six  signs  of  the  Kcliptie 
which  the  Earth  passes  under,  between  the  Vernal  and  Autumnal  equinoxett 
and  the  less  segment  answering  to  the  other  six  signs,  which  the  Earth 
passes  under,  between  the  Autumnal  and  Vernal  equinoxes.  Whence  it  conies 
to  pass,  that  the  Earth,  taking  up  more  time  (about  eight  days  more)  to  go 
alon^  the  greater  segment  of  its  orbit  than  along  the  less,  the  Sun  also  seems 
to  take  up  more  time,  and,  consemiently,  to  move  more  slowhr  under  the 
six  gigns  of  the  Ecliptic  between  tlie  Vernal  and  Autumnal,  than  between 
te  Autumnal  and  Vernal  Equinoxes. 

41.  As  it  is  evident  from  this,  that  the  Sun  is  nearer  to  us  in  Winter  than 
in  Summer,  it  appears  at  first  sight  singular,  that  we  should  feel  his  heat  so 
much  more  in  Summer,  than  in  Winter.  But  it  must  be  recollected,  that 
we  feel  the  Sun's  heaX  not  only  as  he  is  nearer  to,  or  farther  from  us,  but  as 
bis  rays  fall  directly  or  indireetbf  upon  us ;  whence  it  happens,  that  though 
the  Sun  is  farther  from  us  in  Summer,  yet,  because  his  rajrs  are  then  muefar 
Aore  nearly  perpendicular  to  us  than  in  Winter,  therefore,  they  are  hotter  fa 
us  in  the  former,  than  in  the  latter  season.  This  may  be  seen  at  once,  b^ 
referring  to  Plate  II.  fie.  4.  For,  when  in  summer,  the  Earth  is  in  the  hi^ 
ginning  of  Capricorn,  the  rays  of  the  Sun  then  fall  perpendicularly  upon  the 
Northern  Tropic  T  R,  and  are  hottest  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Earth; 
North  of  thiis  Tropic :  but  on  the  other  hand,  when  in  winter  the  Earth  is  in 
the  beginning  of  Cancer,  the  perpendicular  rays  of  the  Sun  fisill  upon  tb« 
Southern  Tropic  T  N,  and  are  hottest  to  all  the  inhabitants  South  of  this 
Tropic — whilst  they  only  reach  us  in  this  part  of  the  globe  in  a  very  oblique 
diiection,  as  is  evident,  by  supposing  the  right  line  X  drewn  from  the  Sun  to 
the  Northern  Tropic. 

42.  The  Moon  is  a  secondary  planet,  inasmuch  as 
she  moves  round  the  Earth,  though  she  derives  all  her 
light  from  the  Sun.  A  single  revolution  of  the  Moon 
round  the  Earth  from  one  Synod,  or  conjunction,  with 
the  Sun  to  another,  is  called  the  Moon's  Synodicai 
Month,  and  consists  of  29  days,  12 1  hours :  it  is  this 
month  which  is  principally  used  in  the  computation  of 
time,  for  its  several  parts  are  easily  distinmiished  by  the 
several  PhcLses  (or  appearances)  of  the  Moon  belonging 
respectively  to  it.  The  several  Phases  of  the  Moon 
arise  from  ner  being  an  opacous  body,  receiving  her  ligb^ 
from  the  Sun,  and  from  her  spherical  figure,  in  conser 
quence  of  which,  one  half  of  her  is  always  enlightened, 
namely,  that  Hemisphere  which  is  towards  the  Sun. 
Now,  this  Hemisphere  being  seen  by  us,  sometimes  more, 
sometimes  less  (according  to  her  position  with  respect  to 
the  Earth),  causes  the  several  Phases  of  the  Moou. 

43.  This  will  be  besi  nndentood  by  re/erring  to  Plate  II.  ^.  0,  \tv  ^vtVVaV 
S  npnteats  the  3un  Etbe  Enih,  O  Kpait  of  th«  EaitVf  ot\>\t,«nd  A  &  Q»1l^ 
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ttt«  orbit  o(  the  Moon,  On  the  laverai  mosl  temarkable  points  of  thic 
I|,jepreeent»l  the  IMooa  with  its  enlightened  edJ  darkened  hernisphj 
'  i/mcn  though  they  are  ilwaye  equal  to  each  other,  do  not  appear  eo  to  b>, 
Iwf  rather  Ifte  the  severe)  little  circular diaughta  reapectivei;  ailjoiaing  them, 
niua,  the  Moon  being  at  A,  sU  its  ealightened  hemisphere  is  lonajila  Iba 
^■Tlb,  end  lbi;refore  seen  by  us  ;  for  nliich  reason,  we  say  the  Moon  iijiill,  ' 
Mcause  she  appears  Ions  with  ifiitlmb,  or  with  all  hersuiTaceenlighteBid:' 
tmt  nhen  she  mares  to  B,  it  a  evident  that  only  a  part  of  her  enlightened 
hemisphere  will  be  towards  the  Eartb,  and  bo  seen  by  us  ;  wherefore,  the. 
lioon  will  appear  somewbat  defective  of  light  on  tbat  side  wbich  is  from  the 
Son,  and  is  iience  said  to  be  gibbimi,  from  (gibbus.  banthtd  out)  her  light 
,  pbt  being  bunched  out  or  sonvex.  The  Moon  having  idovrI  to  C,  only  half 
■  llf  her  onligWeaed  hemisphere  will  be  towards  the  Earth,  for  which  teasoa 
4>e  will  appear  with  a  hoJf-Orb,  or  SG  we  then  sa;,  as  a  half-moon ;  but,  when  ' 
die  has  come  to  D,  a  vety  little  portion  of  her  enlightened  hemisphere  will 
M  [owanjs  the  Earth,  and  therefore  she  will  appear  to  us  to  be  horned,  thtg 
BDms  bending  from  the  Sun,  Westward.  When  the  Moon  is  at  F,  none  of  her 
^'Alightened  hemisphere  will  be  towards  ibe  Earth,  and  therefore  she  is  inviiU 
}Vt  to  lis,  wherefore  we  then  say  the  Moon  ehangei,  or  it  is  Niw  Mmii 
I  fNcauui  she  will  appear  anta  in  G  ;  at  G  she  is  again  hant'l,  her  light 
i^^ltt  being  towards  liie  Sun,  whilst  her  horns  bend  from  him,  and  so  Eas»- 
HVd.  After  this  the  Moon  will  appear  at  Uwilh  a  half-orb  again  (aiat  C), 
K  and  St  I  gibbous  Bgab(ai  St  B),  and  so,  she  will  proceed  to  A,  wliere  it  <rill 
%t  again  nill  moun. 

44.  It  mnst  be  observed,  that,  whether  increasing  or  decreasing,  the  ithi- 
jMnated  part  of  the  JMoon  is  always  towards  the  Sun  :  and  therefore  when* 
aii«r  the  torns  aud  hallow  part  of  the  Moon  appear  Eastward  or  on  the  itfl 
Innd  IS  we  look  at  her,  then  she  is  increasing ;  but  whenever  the  hotns  and 
Mlow  part  appear  Westward  or  on  the  right  band  as  we  look  at  her,  thea 
Ac  ii  deenjasing,  or  on  the  wane. 

J' 45.  When  the  Woon  Is  homed,  that  ij  a  little  before  and  after  the  New 
yoon,  besides  her  bright  horns  she  has  a  faint  liglil  which  renders  all  the 
*""  oir  her  disc  visible.    This  faint  light  is  supposed  to  be  caused  t)y  the 


Meclion  of  Ihe  Sun's  rays  cast  upon  I'er  from  tli'e  Eartb 
tta\  by  referring  to  the  dotted  line  X  Y  in  fig.  6,  the  Earth's  position  at 
IhiKS  a  predsdy  that,  in  which  such  a  reBection  would  be  tfarown  upor 
IIiMn  :  whereas  the  Mooa  has  no  sooner  moved  beyond  the  limits  of  such 


■Muction  (which  limits  are  shown  near  enough  by  the  line  O  K),  than  the 
nbt  light  ceases, 

*  4G.  What  has  been  observed  conceminE  Ihe  Sun  takes  place  also  with  Ihe 
^oon,  namely,  tliat  in  one  part  oF  her  orbit  she  appears  to  be  smaller  and  to 

fe  slower,  wlulst  in  the  other  she  appears  to  belargeraod  to  move  swifter: 
iS'likewise  caused  by  the  Earth's  Ming  in  one  of  the  foci  of  the  Itloon'i 
Itical  orbit.  For,  in  fig.  S,  suppose  S  lo  rrpiesent  the  Earth,  and  A  P 
Moon's  orbiti  Uicu  A  will  represent  the  Mnon's  Apegn  {Arb  from,  and 
J4  the  Earth)  or  greatest  distance  from  the  Earth ,  when  she  will  appear  leu, 
!$Wl  P  her  Frrigte  {ripi  near,  and  yi'i)  or  least  distance  from  the  Earth, 
Wien  she  will  consequently  appear  greater:  and,  because  she  is  longer  in 
U*ennDg  the  greater  segment  of  her  orbit  tlian  the  less,  thetvfore  she  will 
f     Hpw  ''I  ™°^  slower  in  the  former  and  quicker  in  the  latter, 

47.  EciiPSEs  OFTHE  Sun  AND  Moon.    TheEarth 
and  Moon  are  botli  opacoua  bodies,  which  receive  their 
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light  from  llie  Suil  So  whenever  the  Moon  pafifles  b^ 
tween  the  Earth  and  the  Sun,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
hinder  the  rays  of  the  latter  from  £dling  on  the  Earth, 
then  will  the  Sun  be  eclipsed  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Earth :  and  wheneverthe  Moon  passes  behind  the  Earth 
so  as  to  hinder  the  rays  of  the  Sun  from  falling  on  the 
Moon,  then  will  the  Moon  be  eclipsed  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Earth.  An  Eclipse  of  the  Sun  can  only  happen 
at  the  Change  of  the  Moon,  when  the  Moon  is  between 
the  Sun  and  the  Earth ;  and  an  Eclipse  of  the  Moon  can 
only  happen  at  the  Full  of  the  Moon,  when  the  Earth  is 
between  the  Sun  and  Moon.  This  will  be  evident  by 
referring  to  the  positions  of  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  Eartn 
daring  the  full  and  change,  as  exhibited  in  fig.  6  of 
Plate  II. 

48.  The  orbit  of  the  Moon  crosses  the  Ecliptic  so  as  to  make  an  angle  of 
fire  degrees'  inclination,  and  these  points  of  intersection  are  called  the  NodtB 
di  the  Moon,  being  distinguished  from  each  other  as  the  ascending  and  de- 
sceiding  :  the  ascending  node  is  where  the  Moon  ascends  Northwvd  ahove 
tlie  ecliptic,  and  the  detanding  node,  where  she  descends  Southward  below 
the  ecUptic ;  they  are  both  marked  in  Plate  II.  fig.  7.  Now,  these  Nodes^ 
bein?  the  only,  two  points  where  the  Moon  crosses  the  Ecliptic,  hence,  there 
on  be  no  Eclipse  of  the  Sun  but  when  she  changes  in,  or  near,  one  of  the 
Kodes,  because  then  only  she  comes  so  between  the  EUvth  and  Sun,  as  to 
intercept  the  rays  of  the  latter  from  the  Earth  :  and  in  like  manner,  there  caa 
he  no  eclipse  of  the  Moon  but  when  she  is  full  in,  or  near,  one  of  the  Nodes, 
because  then  only  the  Earth  comes  so  between  her  and  the  Sun,  as  to  hinder 
tke  rays  of  the  latter  from  fallmg  on  her.  This  is  the  reason  why  there  is 
not  an  Eclipse  of  the  Sun  at  every  change  of  the  Moon,  and  an  Eclipse  of 
the  Moon  at  every  full  of  the  Moon. 

49.  The  Shadows  cast  by  the  Earth  and  Moon  are  of  a  conical  figure  (as 
may  be  seen  in  fig.  7),  growing  narrower  and  narrower  the  farther  they  go 
fiom  the  Earth  and  Moon,  uncU  at  last  they  end  in  a  point,  and  so  cease. 
This  is  owing  to  the  Earth  and  Moon  bein^  smaller  bodies  than  the  Sun  t 
were  tbey  the  same  size  as  the  Sun,  it  is  evident  that  the  shadows  must  be 
cylindrical  (as  in  fig.  3),  and  were  they  larger  than  the  Sun,  the  shadows 
vould  be  like  inverted  cones  (as  in  fig.  9).  And  hence,  in  consequence  of 
the  £aith  being  much  bigger  than  the  Moon,  the  cone  of  its  shadow  is  great 
enoogh  to  intercept  the  Sun's  rays  from  the  whole  of  the  Moon*s  surface  at 
ipe  tinoe :  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Moon  beine  smaller  than  the  Earth, 
can  intercept  the  Sun's  rays  only  from  a  small  part  of  the  Earth  at  one  time  ^ 


1  Herein  too,  the  much  greater  distance  of  the  orbit  of  Mars  becomes 
evident ;  foTy  though  the  Earth  may  be  directly  between  the  Sun  and  Mars, 
yet  is  the  latter  not  eclipsed,  as  it  must  necessarily  be,  did  the  shade  of  the 
Earth  reach  to  its  orbit 
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Itle  Shadowt  of  the  Earth  and  Muoa  being  thai  of  a  nnticoJ  figure,  it  i*  ob*' 
yiaai,  tiinl  an  Eclipse  of  ihe  Sun  or  Moon  will  be  gieatesl  or  iongesl  when 
ibeMoonis  inherPerigee.ornearesltheEarth;  for  ihea  she  has  to  trivene 
Vtbieker  part  of  the  Earth's  ihidow,  than  when  echps«d  in  hec  Apo^  or 
^Xesl  disUnce  from  the  Eoitli.  This  may  be  teen  in  Hg,  T,  where  F  V 
denotes  the  br«adth  of  the  Earth's  shadow  trarersed  by  the  Mooo  in  hei 
firigee,  and  A  A  so  much  of  it,  as  is  traversed  by  her  whpo  m  her  Apogee, 
And,  in  like  manner,  if  the  Sun  be  ecUmed  wheo  the  Moon  is  in  Iket  Pmigee, 
ilmeeb  with  a  ihioket  part  of  tlie  Moon's  shade  than  it  does  wlien  sue  is 
iv  her  Apogee  ;  as  may  he  also  secD  iatia.  7,  by  supposing!'  to  be  the  Moon, 
£'P  her  shadow  traveled  by  the  Earth  when  she  is  m  her  Perigee,  and  A  A 
ttsr  shadow  traversed  by  the  Earlh  when  she  ii  in  her  Apo^. 

SO,  But  the  Grealnta  and  Duration  of  an  Eclipse  arise  pHocipally  fnim 
ifce  Moon's  being  then  more,  or  lass,  distant  froni  a  Node.  An  Ece-ipsb  of 
)>BK  Moon  is  either  Total,  that  is  when  the  whole  of  her  is  eclipsed,  or  Par- 
tiU  when  only  a  part  of  )ier  is  eclipsed  :  and  as  some  partiaf  eclipses  arc 
IfTIongeT  duration  than  others,  so  some  total  eclipses  are  likewise  of  loo^t 
dnralioa  than  others.  Now,  those  Total  Eclipses  which  are  of  the  loogest. 
Joration,  happen  when  the  Moon  is  eiadlif  in  a  Node ;  they  are  called  Con- 

KJ  Eclipses,  from  the  centte  of  the  Moon  passing  through  the  centre  of  the 
rth'B  stiadow.  This  is  illustrated  in  <ig.  10  of  Plate  II.,  where  the  ihaded 
dRle  represenU  the  Earth's  shadow,  O  M  the  Moon's  orbit,  and  B  C  tba 
EeHptic :  whence  it  is  etideot,  that  the  Moon  crossing  the  Earth's  shadow 
""  Jianulrical  direction,  makes  the  iougesl  posrable  stay  she  ever  can  maka 
;  this  slay  is  about  fonr  hours  long,  the  breadth  of  (he  Earth's  aboda 
being  about  three  diameters  of  the  Moon. 

I.  91.  A  Telal,  but  not  Central,  Eclipse  ts  represented  in  flg.  11,  where  the 
^on  meets  the  Eaiih's  shadow  at  a  small  distance  from  a  Node,  and  to 
Oiosses  only  a  Chnrd  (or  portion)  of  the  Earth's  shadow,  and  not  its  dia- 
Bieter  ;  whencs  Ukewisc,  it  is  evident,  that  this  chord  will  be  greater  or  smaller, 
Recording  as  the  Moon  is  riearer  to,  or  ferlher  from,  a  Node,  and  that  ths 
^tuatiun  of  every  Total  Echpse  will  necessarily  depend  on  the  length  of  this 
fhord.  Hence  also  it  follows,  that  some  Eclipses  are  moie  Porliuj  thaa 
Mhers,  according  as  the  Moon  is  at  a  greater,  or  less  distance  from  a  Nodej 
tatd  thai  the  longer  a  Partial  Eclipse  is,  sn  much  more  of  the  Moon  pnsaM 
Duough  the  shadow  of  the  Earth.  A  Pariul  Eclipse  is  represented  in  1^.12, 
•here  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  Node  is  at  some  distance  from  the  centra 
if  the  Earth's  shadow,  and  thai,  consequently,  the  Moon  traverses  so  small 
1  chord  of  this  shadow,  that  the  whole  of  her  surfoce  is  not  darkened.  Id 
der  to  distinguish  the  greatness  of  Partial  Eclipses,  it  is  osnal  to  conceiva 

E  Moon's  diameter  as  divided  into  twelve  parts,  called  Digia ;  and  to  say, 
re  are  so  many  digits  eclipsed,  as  there  are  such  parts  covered  by  the 
arlh's  shadow,  when  the  Eclipse  is  at  the  greatest.    In  all  these  Eclipses 
tfthe  Moon,  she  enters  the  WeslErn  side  of  the  shadow  with  her  l-^tein 
:  and  so  it  is  her  Western  side,  which  quits  the  shadow  when  the 
Eclipse  ceases. 

.  fi-2.  Eclipses  of  tub  Suk  are  also  distinguished  as  Total,  that  is,  when 
Ihe  Aloon  covers  the  whole  body  of  the  Sun  Tiom  us,  and  as  Partial,  when 
ihe  covers  only  a  part  of  the  Sun.  When  there  is  a  Total  Eclipse  of  the  Sun 
il  is  so  daii,  that  the  Stars  appear  very  visible,  and  there  is  tven  nevd  of 
lunp-ligbt;  but,  tbi^  tolal  daikaess,  evtn  under  the  most  fetvounble  ciicum- 
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stmoeBy  nem  lasts  mon  than  about  five  miiiates ;  tbi,  as  sooa  is  arVtiy 
aanli  pert  of  tha  Saa's  disc  beomnet  uneovered,  it  tflbidi  us  coosidenble  ligilu. 
Bet  it  has  been  already  ofaserred,  that  aitboagh  the  £arth  can  eclipse  tbe 
whole  enligbtened  beiaisphere  of  tbe  Moon,  uid  so  iuTolve  tbe  wkoh  of  ber 
bsdy  in  darkness  at  the  same  tiree ;  yet,  that  tbe  Moon  (in  coaseqnenoe  of 
her  being  so  much  smtlier  than  thie  Earth)  can  never  obicnn  more  than  ji 
maU  part  of  the  Earth  at  the  same  time.  This  will  be  seen  by  referring  to 
% .  IS  of  Plate  II.,  wbere  the  Moon's  shadow  only  corera  a  small  part  oftht 
ilfanninated  surfiue  of  the  Eartb,  (viz.  that  between  C.  and  D),  so  as  tHaU*/ 
to  hide  the  Sun's  rays  from  it ;  whilst,  to  the  inhabitants  of  tbe  adjoiainW 
tnds  B  C  md  D  £,  the  Sun  will  appear  to  be  bat  partially  eclipsed ;  an£- 
beyond  this  last  (as  is  evident  from  ue  figure)  there  will  be  no  eclipse  of 
hiniat  alL 

53.  It  happens  sometimes,  that  a  Central  ecCpse  of  tbe  Sun  is  not  a  Total 
edipse,  but  that  there  is  a  ring,  or  circle  of  light  all  round  the  edge  of 
t\e  Moon  (as  in  fig.  14),  wherefore,  such  an  eclipse  is  said  to  be  mmuUht* 
This  annular  appearance  is  occasioned  by  the  conical  shadow  of  the  Moon 
being  too  short  to  reach  quite  to  the  Earth,  owing  to  the  Moon  being  in  hef 
Apogee :  it  may  be  better  understood  by  referring  to  Plate  II.  fig.  7,  and 
supposing  S  to  represent  the  Sun,  T  the  Moon  and  £  the  Earth. — In  the 
greatest  eclipses  of  the  San,  the  Moon's  shadow  passes  along  the  middle  of 
the  Earth ;  and  such  eclipses  happen  when  the  Moon  is  in  a  Node  at  thb' 
HKMDent  of  her  Change.  If  she  be  not  too  far  from  a  Node,  a  part  of  her 
shadow  vriU  fall  on  some  tract  of  tbe  Earth,  and  -there  make  a  Total,  or,  at 
least,  a  Partial  eclipse ;  and,  in  proportion  as  she  is  nearer  to  her  Node  and 
her  Perigee;  will  be  the  greatness  and  length  of  the  obscuration. 

M.  The  Tides  are  caused  chiefly  by  the  attraction 
of  the  Moon,  but  partly  by  that  of  the  Sun.  The  Sea 
flows  (i.  e,  rises)  as  often  as  the  Moon  passes  the  meridian, 
both  the  arc  above,  and  the  arc  below,  the  horizon ;  and 
it  ebbs  (i.  e,  falls)  as  often  as  she  passes  the  horizon,  both 
East  and  West.  Wlien  the  Moon  is  in  the  firs^  and 
third,  quarters  (i.  e.  when  she  is  new  and  ftdl),  the  tides 
are  hign  and  swift,  and  are  called  spring-tides ;  when  she 
is  in  uie  second,  and  last,  quarters  (i.  e.  when  she  is  a 
half-moon),  the  tides  are  lower  and  slower,  and  are  called 
neap-tides. 

55.  But  the  lowest,  as  well  tfk  the  highest  water,  will  be  found  at  tW 
spring-tides ;  the  neap-tides  neither  rising  so  high,  nor  falling  so  low :  those 
spring-tides  which  happen  at  the  time  of  the  equinoxes,  and  whibt  the 
Moon  is  in  her  Perigee,  are  always  the  highest.  The  Sea  is  observed  to 
swell  and  flow  from  South  to  North  for  about  six  hours,  after  which  it  seems 
to  lest  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  it  then  begins  to  fall  and  retire  back 
again  from  North  to  South  for  six  hours  more,  when,  after  an  apparent 
pause  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  it  begins  to  flow  again  as  before.  Thus  the 
sea  flows  aod  eblM  alternately  twice  a  day,  but  not  at  the  same  hours  ;  for 
the  tides  return  later  and  later  every  day  by  50i  minutes,  whichis  the  ex4 
cess  of  a  lunar  day  above  a  solar  one. 
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■  wfi6.  Though  the  DClioo  of  ibe  Moon  has  ijic  gieatesl  sbare  in  productag^ 

Kw  ^A£3,  jet  (he  action  of  Xbe  Sun  adds  sensibly  to  it  when  they  unite  ikeb' 

Kfeicce!  together,  as  is  the  case  at  the  fall  and  change  of  the  AIooo,  when 

''■^  siv  oearl;  in  the  game  liae  with  the  centre  U  the  Einh.    Thus,,  it 

i^  change,  nheathejare  both  ou  thesamesidtof  the  Earth,  they  both  cour; 

B.'^lWre  to  raise  the  water  in  the  zenith,  and,  conscquEnliy,  in  the  nadir ;  liut| 

I'-WSD  theMooaiaat  thefull.aod  the  Eu-lh  is  lietween  her  and  the  Sun,  ooe 

X  high  watet  io  the  zunilli  and  nadir,  whilst  the  niher  does  [lie  aanwin.- 

I  nadir  and  zenith  :  coasequenlly,  tliese  aie  the  highest  tides,  aod  aie  what 

:  called  fijmng-tides.     Farther,  the  actiuu  of  the  Sun  diminLihcs  the  elleet 

fifithe  Moon's  action  in  the  first  and  last  quoilers,  hecauM  the  one  raiJes  ibo- 

[rt^lei  whilU  the  other  depresses  it ;  then,  therefore,  the  tides  are  the  leut,-  < 

ire  called  the  'leap-tules.     But  it  must  be  observed,  Ihnt  the  spting-Tides. 

It  happen  precisely  at  new  and  full  moon,  nor  the  neap-tides  at  the 

ratnres,  hut  a  day  or  ao  afterwards  ;  because,   as  in  other  cases,  so  m  ' 

B,  the  effect  is  not  greatest  or  least,  wlien  the  inuneditte  influence  of  Ijiai 

e  is  greatest  or  least.    This  may  be  also  observed  with  respect  to  the 

lest  neat  and  cold,  which  are  not  felt  on  the  Solstitial  days,  when  tha 

o  of  the  Sun  is  greatest  and  least.     The  tides  rise  to  diflerent  heights  In' 

diHerent  parts  of  the  world i  in  the  Bristol  Chajinel  they  rise  above  fijr^f., 

leet,  and  on  the  Kastem  coast  of  North  Ametica  nioie  Ihan  tifly  feet;  b|^ 

their  average  height  is  considerably  under  twenty  feel. 
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1.  GEOGRAPHY  is  that  Science  which  teaches  the 
Ifciowledge  of  the  Earth ;  it  derives  its  name  from  the 

■  ipredi  words  yH  the  earth,  and  ypuipu  to  describe. 

I.  According  to  its  strict  etymology.  Geography  denotes  the  descriplioa  «f 
je  Earth  only,  and  is  thus  dislingumied  from  tjydrography,  which  refeis  to 
r^desciiptiooof  theS(u,*or  Water  (Biuip)  ;  but,  as  earth  and  sea  art  tisu-' 

■  all}'  comtdercd  by  (jeugraphers,  ai  the  ffKal  component  (laris  of  rhe  Ten»- 
K'fluoQS  Globe,  hence,  the  d^riptionof  them  both  is  generally  includMl  in  III*    ' 
I'Mnn  Geograjihy.  Ineilhetof  these  senses,  it  ditlmfinm  Counograpliy,  which 
lib  ■.  descnptioo  of  the  Unimru  (aSitfiai;),  as  a  pari  diflcis  I'rum  the  whole  i 

I  and  bIeo  from  Chorc^raphy,  which  is  the  description  uf  a  CTOnlr.u  (jiipaj, 
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and  £roi»  JopoBTttphy,  which  it  tht  descriptioQ  of  a  place  (rowoc),  as  the 
whole  difieis  from  a  part. 

3.  The  situation  of  places  is  determined  as  to  North 
or  South  by  their  latitude,  and  as  to  East  or  West  by 
their  longitude ;  and  these  distances  are  reckoned  in  de- 

and  minutes.  Every  circle,  whatever  may  be  its 
leter,  is  divided  into  360  degrees ;  this  arose  from 
the  ancients  supposing  that  the  great  circle  in  the  heavens, 
calfed  the  Ecliptic,  was  traversra  by  the  Sun  in  300  days, 
and  hence,  they  named  each  day  s  progress,  which  he 
made  along  this  circle,  a  grtuhu,  step  or  degree.  Each 
Decree  is  subdivided  into  60  minutes  (or  miles),  and 
earn  minute  into  60  Seconds,  and  these  are  denoted  by 
the  signs  % ',  ";  thus  &V.  30'.  46"  means  61  dej^rees, 
30  minutes,  46  seconds  :  moreover,  N  stands  for  North, 
and  S.  for  South,  Latitude ;  E.  for  East,  and  W.  for 
West,  Longitude. 

4.  The  Latitude  of  a  place  is  its  nearest  distance  from 
the  Equator,  either  Norm  or  South ;  when  the  place  is 
North  of  the  Equator  it  is  said  to  be  in  North  Latitude, 
when  South  of  the  Equator  it  is  in  South  Latitude.  And, 
because  the  Equator  divides  the  Earth  into  two  equal 
parts,  which  again  are  divided  by  the  Axis  of  the  Earth 
into  two  other  equal  parts,  therefore,  the  whole  great 
Meridian  circle  of  the  Earth  is  divided  into  four  equal 
parts  :  and,  as  every  circle  contains  360  degrees,  there- 
fore, a  fourth  part  of  a  circle  csai  contain  only  90  degrees. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  Latitude,  which  is  the  distance  of 
a  place  frona  the  Equator,  either  towards  the  North,  or 
South,  Pole,  can  never  exceed  90  degrees ;  and,  tbat 
every  line  of  Latitude,  inasmuch  as  it  remains  always 
parallel  to  the  Equator,  is  therefore  called  a  Parallel: 
thus  we  say  the  parsiUel  of  London,  the  parallel  of 
Rhodes,  &c.  meaning  to  say,  the  line  of  latitude  which 
runs  through  London,  or  Khodes.  Places  situated  on 
the  Equator  itself  are  said  to  have  no  latitude. 

5.  The  Longitude  of  a  place  is  its  distance  from  a 
given  spot,  due  East  or  West,  and  is  measured  eithei  oil 
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the  Equator,  or  on  some  circle  parallel  to  it.  The 
meridiiui  of  this  spot  is  called  the  First  Meridian,  and 
vas  placed  by  the  ancients,  at  the  Fortunate  l^laud^,  be- 
fjause  they  were  unacquainted  with  any  land  farther  "West- 
j^ard ;  but  modem  natione  generally  adopt  the  capita^ 
or  observatories  ofthehown  countries  as  first  Me ridiqae, 
tJius,  the  Enehsh  reckon  their  longitude  from  London, 
QT  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich,  the  FrencI^ 
Irom  Paris,  the  Spaniards  from  Madrid,  and  so  on,  Th,^ 
|dne,  which  marks  the  longitude  of  a  place,  is  called  i\^ 
^eridian,  from  the  Latin  word  meridies,  noon  or  mid- 
day, because,  when  the  Sun  passes  this  circle  it  is  nooo 
{n  all  the  places  situated  under  it ;  for,  as  this  hne  of 
longitude  compasses  the  whole  earth  from  pole  to  pol^ 
'there  must  he  several  places  under  the  same  meridiai]. 
A  place  is  in  East  Longitude  from  the  First  meridia^ 
when  it  is  East  of  it,  and  in  West  Longitude  when  it  U 
West  of  it ;  lor  example,  Rome  is  East,  whilst  Lisbon  19 
.West,  of  London.  And,  as  the  first  meridian  not  onW 
^extends  from  pole  to  pole,  but  .goes  round  the  whi;^ 
Earth,  thus  dividing  it  into  two  equal  parts,  called  tji^ 
jEastem  and  Western  Hemispheres  ;  and,  as  the  whoU 
pircumference  of  the  Equator  (and  of  all  the  parallels 
which  this  first  Meridian  cuts  in  two)  is  360  degree^ 
therefore,  the  half  of  this,  that  is  IHO  degrees,  is  tljf 
greatest  longitude  which  a  place  can  have  either  ea^ 
or  West.  Places  situated  under  the  first  meridian  are 
said  to  have  no  longitude. 

6.  The  applicllioa  of  the  lenns  Latitude  and  LoDgitude  uo<;e  from  tbf 
aocienls  being  acquainted  with  a  muuh  greater  extent  of  the  Eaith's  surface 
Kast  awl  West  than  ihey  vert  Noilh  and  South  ;  and  hence,  they  piopetir 
mad  Iho  lerni  loi^Eude  or  Inigth  to  denote  the  greater  diiuension,  aad  lati- 
tade  01  breajih  to  denote  the  smiUler.  But  our  incna^  knowlulge  of  l)ie 
Earth  has  entirelji  done  awajr  with  this  distincbon,  eioeuting  so  far  ai  the 
polar  diameter  being  bhorterlhan  the  equatorial,  still  leadcis  the  applicslin 
«r  the  temui  juit  aud  proper,  Wilh  respett  to  Longitudi.  it  must  ba  ok- 
»erved,  that  some  still  place  the  First  Meridian  at  Fcm>,  the  WeilerDmoit 
of  the  Fortunate  Iilands,  liut  this  anaogement  is  bo  very  inconvenieal  th^ 
it  is  adopted'  only  by  a  hw.  There  aie  others  also,  nho  reckon  (he  longN 
tada  entirely  East  or  West  (as  it  may  ha)  round  llie  globe,  calling  a  place  ii| 
no  degrees  £ast  longitude,  wlien  it  is  actually  in  lOU  degrees  West  langt- 
,tuiie,  aad  via  vtni;  this  may  be  easily  remedied  by  subttacliag  the  g^rui 
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loigitnde  (say  860<^)  from  the  whole  circomference  (S60°),  and  the  re- 
mainder (^KXr)  will  be  the  longitude  according  to  the  oniinarj  method  of 
feckoning. 

7,  From  this  it  is  evidenl^  that  a  line  running  through 
any  place  and  passing  over  the  poles,  is  the  Meridian  of 
that  place ;  and  that  another  line,  running  through  it  at 
right  angles  to  this  meridian,  and  parallel  with  the  equa- 
tor, is  the  Parallel  of  the  same  place  :  whence  it  follows, 
that  there  may  be  as  many  meridians  and  parallels  ag 
there  are  points  on  the  earth's  surface.     It  follows  also, 
that  as  £ul  meridian  hues  must  pass  over  both  poles 
of  the  Earth,  therefore,  there  must  be  the  same  number 
of  miles  in  every  one  of  them :  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
every  parallel  becomes  smaller  as  it  advances  towards 
the  poles,  and,  therefore,  contains  a  less  number  of  miles ; 
for  tne  pole  itself  is  a  mere  point,  whereas  the  equator  is 
the  greatest  of  all  the  circles  of  Latitude.    This  will  be 
more  apparent  by  referring  to  the  map  of  the  world,  where 
the  length  of  the  line,  which  represents  the  Equator,  is 
nearly  seven  and  a  half  inches  long,  whilst  the  parallel  of 
80*  is  not  one  inch  and  a  half.  But  it  must  be  recollected, 
that  though  there  is  not  the  same  number  of  actttal  miles 
in  every  parallel  of  latitude,  there  are  yet  as  many  degrees 
in  it ;  for  we  have  it  laid  down  as  a  rule,  that  all  circles 
(be  they  great  or  small)  contain  360  degrees.   Therefore, 
though  the  parallel  of  80**  is  so  much  smaller  than  the 
Equator,  it  contains  precisely  as  many  degrees  of  longi- 
tude as  the  Equator  does  :  and  places  situated  on  this 
^80th  parallel  maybe  exactly  in  the  same  degree  (say  the 
-40th)  of  longitude,  as  places  situated  on  the  Equator; 
fcr  this  reason,  because  the  meridian  of  40**  must,  as  it 
passes  from  the  equator  through  the  poles,  intersect 
every  parallel  of  latitude  in  the  same  respective  point. 
It  will  be  remembered,  then,  that  all  the  circles  of  lati- 
tude and   longitude  contain  the  same  number  of  de- 
grees, and  that  these  d^rees,  considered  as  parts  of  a 
circle,  bear  always  the  same  proportion  to  each  other; 
but,  that  whereas  every  degree  of  latitude  contains  60 
Qctnal  miles,  the  degrees  of  longitude  contain  a  less 
munber  of  niiles  in  proportion  as  they  advance  towards 
the  Poles. 
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d.  The  number  of  miles  and  seconds  contained  in  a  degree  of  Lonsritude. 

at  every  < 

degree  of  latitude,  will  be  found  from  the  following  Table : 

Degree 

of 
Latitade 

Lengtii 

of  a 

Degree 

of 

Longitude. 

Degree 

of 
Tiatitudc 

Length 

of  a 

Degree 

of 

Longitude. 

Degree 

of 
Latitade 

Length 

of  a 
Degree 

of 
Longitude, 

Degree 

of 
Latitude 

Length 

of  a 
Degree 
!         of 
Longitude. 

o 

1 

1      It 
59.  56 

o 
24 

/      // 
54.  48 

o 
47 

41.    0 

o 
70 

20.  32 

2 

59.  54 

25 

54.  24 

48 

40.    8 

71 

19.  32 

3 

59.  52 

26 

54.     0 

49 

39.  20 

72 

18.  32^ 

4 

59.  50 

27 

53.  28 

50 

38.  32 

73 

17.  32 

5 

59.  46 

28 

63.    0 

51 

37.  44 

74 

16.  32 

6 

59.  40 

29 

52.  28 

52 

37.    0 

75 

15.  32 

7 

59.  37 

30 

61.  56 

53 

36.     8 

76 

14.  32 

8 

69.  24 

31 

51.  24 

54 

35.  26 

77 

13.  32 

9 

69.  10 

32 

50.  52 

55 

34.  24 

78 

12.  32 

10 

69.     0 

33 

50.  20 

56 

33.  32 

79 

11.  28 

11 

58.  52 

34 

49.  44 

57 

32.  40 

80 

10.  24 

12 

58.  40 

35 

49.     8 

58 

31.  48 

81 

9.  20 

13 

58.  28 

36 

48.  32 

59 

31.    0 

82 

8.  20 

14 

58.  12 

37 

47.  56 

60 

30.    0 

S3 

7.  20 

15 

68.    0 

38 

47.  16 

61 

29.    4 

84 

6.  12 

16 

67.  40 

39 

46.  36 

62 

28.    8 

85 

5.  12 

17 

57.  20 

40 

46.    0 

63 

27.  12 

86 

4.  12 

18 

57.    4 

41 

45.  16 

64 

26.  16 

87 

3.  12 

19 

66.  44 

42 

44.  36 

65 

25.  20 

88 

2.    4 

20 

56.  24 

43 

43.  52 

66 

24.  24 

89 

1.    4 

21 

56.    0 

44 

43.    8 

67 

23.  28 

90 

0.    0 

22 

55.  36 

45 

42.  24 

68 

22.  32 

S3 

65.  12 

46 

41.  40 

69        21.  32  1 

9.  As  Latitude  respects  the  situations  of  Places  North- 
ward or  Southward,  and  Longitude  their  situations  East- 
ward or  Westward,  the  degrees  of  the  former  are  marked 
on  the  sides  of  a  map,  and  the  degrees  of  the  latter  at 
the  top  and  bottom.  For  further  convenience,  the  Hne6 
of  some  of  these  degrees  are  carried  right  across  the  map 
each  way,  at  such  distances  from  each  other  as  its  size 
.will  allow :  therefore,  all  the  lines  running  across  a  map 
from  side  to  side  are  East  and  West  lines  (the  right  side 
being  the  East),  and  all  the  lines  running  across  it  from 
top  to  bottom  are  North  and  South  Unes  (the  top  side 
bemg  the  North).  When  the  decrees  of  Latitude  in^ 
crease  upwards,  Uie  places  are  in  North  Latitude ;  when 
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downwards,  they  are  in  South  Latitude :  when  the  de- 
grees of  Longitude  increase  to  the  right  hand,  the  places 
are  in  East  Longitude :  when  to  the  left  hand,  they 
are  in  West  Longitude. 

10.  The  gtndeot  may  find  it  a  useful  exercise  to  point  out  the  latitudes 
and  kmgitades  of  the  following  places  in  the  respective  Maps  of 

England  &  Wales.  Italy.  South  America. 

London  Rome  Buenos  Ayres 

Canterbury  Florence  Eio  Janeiro 

Portsmouth  Leghorn  Cayenne 

Bristol  G^oa  Valdivia 

Liverpool  Turin  Lima 

York  Milan  C.  Horn 

Carlisle  Venice  Bahia 

Yarmouth.  Syracuse.  Trinidad. 

11.  The  distance  between  any  two  places,  on  ths  tame  meridian,  may  l>e 
obtained  at  once,  by  adding  their  latitudes  together  when  they  are  in  dif- 
ferwt  hemispheres,  or  subtracting  them  from  each  other  when  they  are  in 
the  same  hemiaphere.  Thus,  suppose  two  places  situated  on  the  same  meri- 
diany  but  in  opposite  hemy^pheres,  one  in  5(F  N.  LaL  and  the  other  in  30°  S. 
Latitude ;  50"  added  to  30^  are  equal  to  80<>,  and,  as  there  are  60  miles  in 
efeiy  degree,  therefore,  80^  multiplied  by  60^,  produce  4,800  miles,  which 
if  the  true  distance  of  these  places  from  each  other.  Again,  suppose  two 
daces  situated  on  the  same  meridian  and  in  the  same  hemisphere,  one  being 
m  60°  N.  LaL  and  the  other  in  35<»  N.  Latitude-,  35"*  subtracted  from  60" 
leave  26°,  and  this  difierence  multiplied  by  60  (the  number  of  miles  in 
ereiy  degree  of  latitude),  produces  1,600  miles,  which  is  the  true  distance 
of  the  two  places  from  each  other. 

12.  The  same  thing  may  be  done  to  fin'l  the  distance  between  two  places 
situated  on  the  tame  paralUl,  with  this  exception  only,  that  the  diffeiencc 
between  their  two  longitudes  (or  the  sum  of  them,  according  as  it  may  be), 
instead  of  being  multiplied  by  60,  must  be  multiplied  by  the  number  of  miles 
contained  in  a  degree  of  longitude  on  that  parallel  under  which  the  two 
places  lie :  for,  we  have  already  seen,  that  this  breadth  of  a  degree  dimi- 
nidieB  as  we  ajmroach  the  poles.  Thus,  suppose  two  places  situated  under 
the  pinJlel  of  60",  but  one  in  25°  £.  Longitude,  and  the  other  in  W  West 
lioagitnde ;  26**  added  to  ]5<*  are  equal  to  40° ;  and  this  again  multiplied  by 
10  miles  (whicl)  is  the  breadth  of  ^  degree  of  longitude  on  the  parallel  of 
9QP,  as  is  shown  by  the  Table  in  Sect.  8),  produces  1,200  miles,  which  is 


difeence  multiplied  again  by  30'  (the  breadth  of  a  degree  as  above 
ifaMni),  produces  2,400  miles,  which  is  the  true  distance  required. 

13.  But,  when  two  places  are  on  difierent  parallels,  and  under  different 
aeri^ans  (as  is.  g^yoerally  the  case),  their  distance  must  be  measured  on 
the  map  with  a  pair  of  compasses,  and  applied  to  the  graduated  scale  of 
miles  on  miher  ode  of  the  map :  not  at  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  map,  for 
diese  graduations  are  degrees  of  longitude,  and  therefore,  contain  much  less 
flian  60  miles  each.  For  instance,  suppose  it  is  re(|uired  to  know  the  ^vs- 
taace  of  Booie  from  Carthage;  having  measaied  it  in  the  map  oi  lu\^ 

c 
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with  a  pair  of  compasses,  apply  it  to  the  side  of  the  map,  and  j<m  wiH.fiod 
it  is  5^  20'',  which  iDultipIied  by  d(K,  produces  320  miles,  .^e.tnie  distance 
between  the  two  places.  But,  as  you  have  this  distance  in  your  compassM^ 
apply  it  to  the  scale  at  the  bottom  of  the  map,  and  you  wiH  find  it  produce 
6^  35',  whilst,  at  the  top  of  the  map,  the  same  distance  producer  7°  45^; 
a  great  difference  this  from  the  true  measurement,  and  evidently  showings 
not  only  that  the  degrees  of  longitude  are  shorter  than  those  of  latitude,  l^ 
that  they  diminish  as  we  advance  towards  the  Pole. 

14.  The  miles,  of  which  we  have  hitherto  spoken,  are  Geographical  nUies, 
and  are  always  understood  to  be  used,  except  when  other  miles  are  specified ; 
they  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  ^ritith  StattUe  Mile,  which  is  tiie 
common  itineraiy  measure  of  our  country,  and  69  ^  of  which  are  contained 
in  a  degree  of  latitude.  The  itinerary  measures  of  the  difilerent  nations  yaty 
exceedingly  from  each  other,  as  well  as  from  the  Geographical  mile. 

15.  As  the  Earth  performs  its  revolution  on  its  own 
Axis  round  the  Sun  in  24  hours,  it  is  evident,  that 
every  point  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  must  have  passed 
through  360  degrees  of  longitude  in  that  time :  and,  as 
the  motion  of  the  Earth  is  from  West  to  East,  it  is  also 
evident,  that  places  situated  to  the  East  of  us  will  igee 
the  sun  and  the  other  heavenly  bodies  earlier  than  we 
do,  whilst  places  situated  to  the  West  of  us  will  see 
them  later.     Now,  this  diflPerence  in  the  time  of  two 

E laces  East  and  West  of  each  other  seeing  the  same 
eavenly  bodies,  is  called  their  longitude  in  timey  and  is 
easily  calculated.  For,  if  it  takes  24  hours  for  360  de^ 
grees  to  move  round  under  the  heavens,  it  will  takie 
1  hour  for  15r^  to  move  round  under  them,  because  16**  is 
one  24th  part  of  360** :  and,  by  the  same  rule,  a  sii^gle 
degree  will  be  4  minutes  of  time  in  moving  under  Sie 
.heavens,  because  4  minutes  is  one  360th  part  of  24 
hours.  Therefore,  supposing  a  place  is  16**  East  oiF  ii«, 
it  sees  the  sun  and  stars  an  hour  earUer  than  we  do,  but 
if  as  much  West  of  us,  it  sees  them  as  muck  la.ter ;  if 
the  place  be  120"  East  of  us,  it  will  see  the  heavenly 
bodies  8  hours  earlier  than  we  shall,  but  if  as  much 
West  of  us,  it  will  see  them  as  much  later.  If  a  pleice 
be  10**  East  of  us,  it  will  see  the  heavenly  bodies  40 
minutes  earlier  than  we  do,  but  if  as  much  West  of  us 
it  will  see  them  as  much  later, 

16.  By  attending  to  this  rule,  it  will  be  very  easy  to  find  what  time  of  te 

d^iy  it  is  at  any  given  place  compared  with  another,  for  their  difference  •€ 

longitude  in  degre^ss,  turned  into  longitude  in  time,  is  the  difierence  of  tiote 

between  them.    Thus,  Is][Mihap  in  Persia,  is  51°  50^  £.  of  London :  now, 

iAfs  /ongftude,  turned  into  time,  is  equal  neaily  to  ^  Vio\a&  «XHdL  2A  mimitM; 
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tierefore,  as  Ispahan  is  £ast  of  London,  it  will  be  noon  at  it  S  hours  and 
SI  miaiites  be^i>re  it  is  noon  at  London ;  and  when  it  is  noon  at  London,  it 
win  be  24  minntes  after  S  in  the  afternoon  at  Ispahan.  Again,  C.  Verde 
iil7i  degrees  West  of  London,  which  longitude  turned  into  time,  is  equal 
to  I  hoar  and  10  minntes ;  therefore,  as  C.  Verde  is  West  of  London,  it 
vill  be  noon  at  London  I  hour  and  10  minutes  before  it  is  noon  at  C.  Verde  j 
ad,  when  it  is  noon  at  C.  Verde,  it  will  be  10  minutes  after  1  at  London. 

17.  Agreeable  .to  these  rules,  the  fdilomn^  questions  may  be  solved : 
When  it  is  noon  at  London,  what  time  is  it  at  Calcutta  ?  at  Bombay  ?  C. 
Comorin  ?  Madras'?  and  Seringapatam  ?  (See  the  map  of  India.)— When  it 
ii  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  at  London,  what  time  is  it  at  the  Azores  ?  at 
Kevfbundland  1  at  Washington?  at  St.  Domingo  ?  at  C.  Horn  1  and  the 
Sandwich  Islands  1  (See  ue  map  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.)— If  it  is 
U  o'clock  in  the  morning  at  London,  and  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  at 
iBother  place,  what  is  their  difference  of  longitude  in  degrees  ? — If  it  is 
4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  at  London,  and  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  at 
another  place^  what  is  the  longitude  of  that  place  from  London  { — When  it 
is  midnight  at  London,  where  is  it  noon  ? — When  it  is  6  in  the  morning  at 
London,  where  is  it  5  in  the  afternoon? — When  it  is  noon  at  C.  Verde, 
what  time  is  it  at  Ispahan  (See  the  maps  of  Africa  and  Persia)  ?  What 
time  at  Smyrna  t  what  time  at  Paphos  (map  of  Asia  Minor)  ?  What  time 
at  Calcutta  1  and  what  time  at  Bombay  ('map  of  India)  ? 

18.  The  Earth  is  divided,  with  respect  to  the  various 
degrees  of  heat  and  cold,  into  five  Zones  {i^wvai  cinaula) 
or  Delts,  viz.  one  Torrid,  two  Temperate,  and  two  Frigid 
Zones.  The  Torrid  Zone  Ues  on  each  side  of  the  Equa- 
tor, extending  to  the  two  Tropics  of  Cancer  and  Capri- 
com,  and  is  so  called. from  its  excessive  beat;  owing  to 
its  being  within  the  two « Tropics,  the  Sun  passes  twice 
a  year  thr9u^h  the  Zenith  of  every  place  in  it.  The  two 
Temperate  ]6ones  lie  between  the  Tropics  and  the  Polar 
Circles,  so  that  there  is  one  in  each  hemisphere ;  they 
axe  called  temperate,  because  they  are  not  subject  to  the 
excessive  heat  of  the  Torrid  Zone,  nor  to  the  excessive 
cold  of  the  Frigid  Zones.  The  two  Frigid  Zones  lie  be- 
tween the  Polar  Circles  and  the  Poles,  so  that  there  is 
likewise  one  of  them  in  each  hemisphere ;  they  are  so 
Gftlled  from  the  excessive  cold  to  which  they  are  subject, 
owing  to  the  total  absence  of  the  Sun  from  them  during 
a  great  part  of  the  year. 

19.  The  Earth  is  likewise  divided  into  climates,  as  it  respects  the  various 
loigtha-of  the  longest  day  in  different  places :  for  the  length  of  the  day  at 
the  Equator  ia  always  12  hour^ ;  but,  as  we  advance  from  the  Equator  to 
the  Poles,  the  days  increase  in  length  during  one  half  of  the  year ;  and  this 
increase  ia  greater  as  we  approach  3ie  Poles,  where  the  Sun  is  visible  iot  %\x 
■ootfas  oC  the  year,  aad  oat  risible  for  the  other.    Now,  a  climate  \a  ^*&X 
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I  iir^ce  of  the  Eaith,  where  the  longest  day  of  ooe  place  exceeds  tlie  loagnt 
t  fU^  of  atifither  by  h^  an  bour ;  and  there  are  31  luch  betneOQ  the  £quaIoi 
[   dad  Foiar  Circles,  as  maj  be  seen  Irum  tbe  following  table  : 


bUmale. 

Length  of 
Longest  Day. 

Latitude. 

Climate. 
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But,  at  the  Polar  Circles,  the  Sun  remains  aboi-e  the  horiion  longer  thsq» 
one  revolution  of  the  Earth,  and  therefore,  the  length  oF  day-light  iacieaiq* 
very  rapidly  lovfards  the  Poles,  where  (as  we  have  seen)  il  couliauei  sU 
iBOiilbs  toother.  For  this  reaioD,  the  Climatea  between  the  Polar  Cliclca 
Uid  the  Poles  are  reckoned  by  moalhs,  and  not  by  half-hours,  thus: 

Climates  ja  Months, 

,  1".  2°^.  3"l.     I     4'\  B'^  O"". 

Lulilode,    6T°.    15'       09°.  SC    T3°.  20'    TS"  2Qf     84".  10'       90°.  0* 

ao.  The  terraqueous  globe  is  made  up  of  two  great 
geueral  parts,  the  Earth  or  Zand,  and  Sea  or  Water, 
these  two  being  ogain  subdivided  into  smaller  parts. 
A  Contineni  is  a  vast  tract  of  land,  containing  many 
countries  and  kingdoniB  hanging  together,  as  it  were, 
and,  consequently,  not  easily  distinguished  to  be  sur- 
rounded with  water,  as,  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  con- 
tinent of  America.  An  Island  is  a  smaller  tract  of  land, 
entirely  suiTounded  with  water,  as  the  island  of  Great 
Britain,  the  island  of  Sicily,  the  island  of  Borneo.  A 
Penintula  or  Ckersoneie,  m  a  tract  of  land  which  is  almost 
ao  island,  being  encompassed  by  water  on  all  sides,  ex- 
i^tt  where  it  is  joined  to  the  main  by  a  narrow  neck  of 
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land ;  as  the  peninsula  of  South  America,  the  penfaisula 
of  Spain.  The  narrow  neck  of  land,  which  joins  a  penin- 
sda  to  the  main,  is  called  an  Isthmus,  as  the  Isthmus 
of  Corinth,  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  and  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien. 

21.  A  Cape  or  Promontory  is  a  prominent  eminence 
shooting  out  into  the  sea,  and  is  also  sometimes  called  a 
Headland,  except  when  it  is  low  and  flat,  and  then,  it  is 
named  a  Point :  as  C.  Trafsdgar,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  the  Lizard  Point.  When  the  land  rises  above  the 
level  country,  it  is  called  a  Hill  or  Mountain,  as  M^ 
Ararat,  M^  Blanc ;  and  when  this  high  land  runs  con- 
tinuously through  a  country,  or  a  number  of  countries, 
it  is  called  a  Chain,  or  jRidge  of  Mountains,  as  the  Chain 
oif  the  Alps,  the  chain  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  chain  of  the 
Andes,  A  mountain,  which  casts  forth  flames,  is  called 
a  VolcaTio,  as  the  Volcano  of  -3Etna,  the  Volcano  of 
Vesuvius.  The  low  ground  between  two  mountains  is 
named  a  Valley,  and  is  generally  traversed  by  a  river,  as 
the  Valley  of  the  Jordan,  the  Valley  of  the  Nile.  When 
a  valley  is  exceedingly  narrow,  so  as  not  to  allow  of 
its  being  crossed  without  difficulty,  it  is  called  a  Pass, 
as  the  Passes  of  the  Alps,  the  Pass  of  Schoumla. 

22,  A  Hiveris  abooy  of  water,  flowing  from  elevated 
ground  into  the  sea,  more  or  less  rapidly,  and  with  a 
longer  or  shorter  course,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
ground  through  which  it  passes,  and  the  quantity  of 
water  with  which  it  is  supplied ;  as  the  R.  Nile,  the  R. 
Thanies,  the  R.  Po:  the  place,  where  it  bursts  from  the 
Earth,  is  called  its  Source  or  Springs,  and  its  junction  with 
the  salt  water  of  the  sea  is  named  its  Mouth.  We  are  said 
U}^lescend9L  river,  when  we  float  down  with  its  waters, 
and  to  ascend  it,  when  we  go  up  against  the  current  of  its 
waters :  the  right  and  left  banks  of  a  river  are  deter- 
mined by  its  course  to  the  sea,  the  right  bank  is  on  the 
right  side,  and  the  left  bank  on  the  left,  to  one  desc<end- 
iag  it.  A  Lake  is  a  great  collection  of  water,  surrounded 
oa  aU  sides  by  land,  and  having  no  communication  witii 
the  sea  except  by  a  river  or  a  subterraneous  passage,  tn^ 
Lake  Supenor^  the  lake  of  Geneva,  lake  •  Tt:\i8di. 
Morasses  or  MarsAes  differ  from  lakes  only  in  ftieiT  ivol 
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being  always  fall  of  water,  as  the  Marshes  of  Venice,  the 
Pontine  Marshes,  &c. 

\  23.  The  Ocean  is  the  wide  open  part  of  the  sea,  sur- 
rounding the  land  on  all  ;sides,  and  extending  from  one 
pole  to  the  other :  it  is  divided  into  several  parts,  for  the 
convenience  of  description,  aa  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the 
Pacific  Ocean,,  Su?.  A  Sea  is  a  mudbi  smaller  collection 
of  water,  nearly  surrounded  by  land,  and  which  may  be 
again  subdivided  into  several  parts,  as  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  the  Black  Sea.  A  Gulf  or  JBay  is  a  branch  of  the 
sea  running  a  considerable  distance  into  the  bosom  of 
thelsmd,  as.  the  Persian  Gul^  the  Arabian  Ghilf,  Baffin's 
Bay,  8cc,  A  Strait  is  a  narrow  channel,  connecting  two 
seas  together,  or  a  sea  with  the  ocean,  as  the  Strait  of 
Gibraltar,  the  Strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  &c. 

24.  Modem  Geographers  have  divided  the  globe  into 
four  great  parts,  called  Quarters,  not  that  these  parts  are 
equal  in  size  (for  they  are  very  unequal),  but  for  the  con- 
veniency  of  having  a  general  term  to  distinguish  at  once 
a  great  portion  of  the  Earth.  We  coula  not  use  the 
term  Continent  for  this  purpose,  because  a  continent  is 
a  vast  tract  of  country  connected  together,  and  not  com- 
posed of  several  parte  separated  from  each  other  by  the 
Ocean,  as  is  the  case  in  a  QiMrter  of  the  World :  for 
instance,  though  the  British  Isles  are  reckoned  to  Europe, 
yet  they  do  not  belong  to  the  continent  of  Europe,  be- 
cause tney  are  entirely  separated  from  it  by  the  Ocean; 
Ceylon,  the  East  India  islands,  Australia,  and  the  Ja- 
Danese  Islands,  are  separated  from  the  continent  of  Asia 
m  the  same  way,  and  yet  they  belong  to  Asia :  Mada- 
gascar, undoubtedly,  forms  part  of  Amca,  though  not  of 
the  continent  of  Africa :  and  the  West  Indian  Islands 
^e  correctly  said  to  be  in  America,  though  they  form  no 
part  of  the  American  continent. '  And>  therefore,  when 
we  speak  of  a  Quarter  of  the  globe,  we  mean  one  of 
those  four  great  divisions,  into  which,  it  is,  as  it  were, 
divided  by  nature,  each  Quarter  being  composed  of  one 
great  continent  and  many  islands.:  These  four  great 
divisions  of  the  globe  are  called  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
Bnd  America^.  The  three  first  of  these  are  in  the  Eastern 
hemisphere,  and^  fixMn  their  havmgb^eiiAcaQiwcL  <^\^ 
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imperfectly)  to  the  uicients,  they  are  called  by  us  tlie 
Old  World:  America  is  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
»d  was  altogether  unknown  to  the  ancients ;  from  its 
baring  been  first  discovered  only  three  centuries  and  a 
half  ago,  we  call  it  the  New  World.  Of  the  three 
Quarters  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  Europe  lies  to  the 
North  West,  Africa  to  the  South  West,  ana  Asia  to  the 
East:  America  extends  directly  across  the  Western 
Hemispheie^.nearly  from  Pole  to  Pole. 

25.  Tfas  sup^cUl  sur&ceof  the  globe  U  equal  to  148,187,500  snuare 
Bules,  of  whicQ  about  one  fourth  part  (39,956,600  square  miles)  is  taoJ, 
and  the  letnainiiig  three-fourths  (108,230,900  square  mUes)  are  u-ater. 
Asia  if  the-  largest  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  glol)e,  America  the  next, 
Africa  the  thiid,  and  Europe  the  smallest ;  the  estimated  populatioa  ami 
Dumber  of  square  miles  contained  in  each,  are  as  follow  : 


• 

Sq.  Miles. 

Souls. 

Europe   - 

-       2,635,700    - 

-    221,217,888 

Asia 

-,    15,526,300    * 

-    475,620,000 

Africa    - 

-       8,902,000    - 

-      92,680,000 

America- 

-    12,892,600    - 

-      40,890,000 

Total    -    -     39,9r>6,600    -    -    830,407,888 


26.  The  principal  oceans  in  the  world  are^  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  which  extend^  from  Europe  and  Africa  to  America, 
and  is  divided  by  the  Equator  into  North  and  South  ;  it 
stretcher  tpwards  the  South  from  C.  Horn  to  the  C.  of 
Good  Hope  l.  it  was- so  named. by  .the  Ancients  after  the 
fimous  Ms  AtlaSy  in  Africa..  The  Indian  Ocean,,  wash- 
ing the  JBastem  coasts  of  Africa  and  the  Southern  coasts 
pf  Asia,  extends  from  the  C.  of  Good  Hope  to  the  Wes- 
tern shores  of  Australia ;  it  is  much  smaller  than  the 
Atlantic^  and  derived  its  name  from  India  and  the  Indian 
Isles,  the  shores  of  which  are  bathed  by  its  waves.  The 
Pacific  Ocean,  which  Ues  between  America  and  Asia,  is 
the  lai^est  of  all  the  great  bodies  of  water  bearing  one 
iiame ;  it  is  remarkable  for  those  extensive  chains  of  many 
islands  called  by  some  Polynesia,  (from  voXvc  multus 
and  vijaoQ  insula),  which  he  scattered  between  the  Equa- 
tor and  the  Southern  Tropic,  forming,  as  it  were,  the  strag- 
gling remnants  of  the  great  continent  to  which  the^  ^.^ 
pertain*    flw  PadSc  Qcean  ia  divided  by  t\\e  ec\\3a.Wv. 
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into  North  and  South:  it  received  its  itanie  from  the 
Spaniards,  who  first  navigated  it^  and  who,  having  ejt- 
perienced  in  it  duringtheir  first  voyages  calm  and  gentle 
weather,  faacied  that  it  was  the  aaiwe  all  over ;  but, 
although  the  part  witliin  the  Tropics  may  occasionally 
justify  the  appellation  they  gave  it,  yet  there  are  as 
severe  tempests  met  with  in  the  Pacific  as  in  any  other 
sea.  It  was  also  called  the  South  Sea  fi'om  the 
situation  it  appeared  to  have  witli  respect  to  its  first 
discoverers. 

27.  To  the  S.  of  these  three  lies  the  Southern  Ocean, 
which  extends  completely  round  the  globe,  to  the  An- 
tarctic Circle.  The  Antarctic  Ocean  lies  between  this 
last  and  the  South  Pole,  and  the  Arctic  Ocean  between 
the  Arctic  Circle  and  the  North  Pole ;  these  two  are 
sometimes  called  the  Frozen  Oceans,  from  the  excessive 
cold  to  which  they  are  subject. 

28,  The  pkincipal  CwArhs  OP  Mountains  in  the 
world  are,  1 .  in  Europe :  the  Pyrenees,  the  Alps,  the  Bal- 
kan, the  Carpathians,  the  Fiell,  and  the  Oural  M'.  2,  In 
Asia  are :  M'.  Caucasus,  M*.  Libanus,  M'.  Tauius  or 
Ramadan  Oglu,  the  Hindoo  Coosh,  the  Ghauts,  the 
Altai  M*.,  and  the  Himaleh  the  highest  knovm  moun- 
tains in  theworld.  8.  In  Africa  are:  M',  Atlas,  the  M". 
it  Kong,  Gebel  Kumri  or  the  M^.  of  the  Moon,  which 
ite  supposed  to  traverse  the  continent  from  East  to  West, 
■nd  the  M\  of  Lupata.  4.  In  America  there  is  one  great 
iWge  which  extenfls  through  its  Western  part,  from  the 
shores  of  the  North  Polar  Sea  to  C.  Horn :  it  is  called 
the  Rocky  or  Stony  Mountains  in  North  America,  und 
the  Andes  or  the  Cordillera  (i.  e.  Range)  of  the  Andes 
in  South  Anierica.  The  AU^hany  and  Blue  M'.  in  the 
United  States  are  likewise  worthy  of  mention.  The 
most  elevated  known  mountain  of  the  world,  though 
!(B,462  feet  high,  is  considerably  less  than  one-fifteea 
l^undredth  part  of  the  diameter  of  the  Earth. 

1  2!».  The  PHiNoiPAL  Rivers  in  the  world  are,  1.  in 
Europe,  the  Tagus  or  Tajo,  the  Loire,  the  Rhine,  the 
Bhone,  the  Danube,  the  Dniepr,  and  the  Don.  2.  In 
jLua.  are :  the  Volga,  the  Euphrates,  the  Tigris,  the 
/^on,   the  Indus,  the  Ganges,  the  Butram^ooter,  the 
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Irrawaddy,  the  Cambodia,  the  Whang-Hai  or  Hoan||(- 
Ho^  the  Irtish,  the  Enisei,  the  Lena,  the  Amoor,  and  the 
Yangrtse-Kiangy  the  last  being  the  longest  river  in  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere,  and  the  second  largest  in  the  whole 
world.  '3.  In  Africa  are :  the  Nile,  the  Djvr,  the  Nigir 
er  Qnolla,  the  Sen^al,  the  Congo,  the  2!ambeze,  and 
the  Orange  R.  4.  In  America  are :  the  St  Lawrence, 
the  Columbia,  the  Missouri,  the  Mississippi  (the  longest 
river  in  the  world),  the  Orinoco,  the  Amazon,  and  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata. 

30.  The  CHIEF  Promontories  in  the  world  are : 
in  Europe,  the  North  Cape  in  Sweden,  the  Northemniost 
point  of  the  continent ;  C.  Clear,  the  South  Western  ex- 
tremity of  Ireland ;  C.  Finisterra  and  Gibraltar  in  Spain ; 
and  Cape  Matapan  in  Greece.  In  Asia  are :  East  Cape, 
the  Eastern  extremity  of  the  continent;  C.  Musseldom 
and  Ras-el-Had  in  Arabia ;  C.  Comorin,  the  Southern- 
most point  of  India ;  and  Romania  P^.  at  the  extremity 
of  Malacca.  In  Airica  are :  C.  Bon,  C.  Spartel,  C. 
Verde,  the  C.  of  Good  Hope,  and  C.  Guardafui.  In 
America  are  :  C.  Prince  of  Wales,  its  Westernmost  point, 
C.  Horn  its  Southern  extremity,  C.  S.  Roque,  and  C.  Cod. 

31.  The  lai^est  islands  in  the  world  are:  in  Europe, 
Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  Nova  Zembla:  in  Asia, 
Sumatra,  Borneo,  New  Guinea,  Australia  (the  largest 
island  in  the  world,  being  nine-tenths  as  lar^e  as  all 
Eiux>pe),  New  Zeeland,  and  Nipon  or  Japan :  m  Africa, 
Madagascar:  in  America,  Iceland,  Newfoundland,  Cuba, 
St.  Domingo,  and  Terra  del  Fuego. 

S2.  The  size  of  theie,  and  some  other  islands  will  he  best  seen  hy  the 
following 

SYNOFHCAL  TABLE  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  ISLANDS 

IN  THE  WORLD. 


Sq.  Bliles. 

Sq.  Miles. 

Sq.  Miles. 

Andaman,  G<.      9,600 

Cephallonia  -      226 

Egripo 

-    -      1,000 

Anglesey  -     -        205 

Ceylon     .    -19,400 

Formosa 

.     -    12,100 

Austialia  -    2,323,800 

Corfii        -    .       220 

Fyen    - 

.    -        900 

Borneo      -    -217,1K)0 

Corsica    -    •  2,600 

Gpttland 

-    -         930 

Britain,  G*.    -   63,200 

Cuba        -    -32,600 

Hainan 

-    -      9,300 

CuidU      -     -      2,400 

Cyprus     -    -    3,000 

Hayti 

-     -     22,300 

Ctlebes    -    -    57,900 

Dago  -    •    -      200 

Jamaica 

-    -      3,2Qa 

H 

(^contimud.^ . 
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Sq.  Miles. 

Java   - 

-    -  39,800 

Iceland 

-    -  16,800 

Jesso 

•    -  21,900 

Ireland , 

"    -  24,800 

Kishm 

-    -        850 

'Lemnos 

-    -        140 

Lesbos 

*  .-  .     435 

Jjatou  , 

T    -  324U)0 

Mada^car  177,200 
Madeira  •  -  520 
Malta     -    -        100 


Sq.  Miles. 
Man  -    -    .        170 

:tlewfoundiand  88,100 
New  Guinea  247,800 
New  Zealand  75,300 
Nipon  -  -  62,200 
Nova  Zambia  51,200 
Oesel  .  -  •*  -  780 
Rhodes-  -  -  460 
Sagalin  -  -  20,700 
Samo  -  -  '  160 
Sardinia       -      7,700 


Scarpanto  - 
Scio  -  - 
Shetland  - 
Sicily  -  - 
Sieland  '  - 
Socotra 
Sumatra  • 
Trinidad 
Van  Diemen 

Land 
Wight-    - 


Sq.  Miles. 
125 
225 

-  245 

-  7,600 
:    2,100 

-  1,050 
120,200 

1,470 


m       .•' 


'f^\  19,800 
95 


33.  The  fo^owing  table  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  respective  sizes  of 
the  principal  lakes  and  inland  seas  in  the  world : 

SYNOPTICAL  TABLE  Of  THE  PRINCIPAL  LAKES  AND 
INLAND  SEAS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Sq.  Miles. 

Sq.  Miles. 

Sq 

.  Miles. 

Aral  Sea   -    -  13,900 

Hudson's  Bay  314,000 

Persian  Gulf - 

.63,400 

Azov,  Sea  of    -    9,700 

Huron  L.  -    -  10,700 

Po-yang-Hou 
RedSea 

960 

Baikal  L.   -    -    9,700' 

Kei'oiin  L.  -    -       148 

188,500 

Balkash  L.      -    3,700 

Ladoga  L.  -    -    5,600 

Shahee  L.     •' 

1,400 

BearL-^G*....  10,300 

Lomond  L.>     -         21 

Slave  L.  -    - 

11,800 

Black  Sea  -      102,800 

Maggiore  L.    -         68 

Superior  L.    - 

27,900 

Caribbean  Sea  811,900 

Manatoulin  L.     5,000 

Tchad  LN    . 

12,500 

Caspian  Sea     118,200 

Mediterranean  ^^ 
bea  -    -    :       ' 

TerkiriL.    '- 

8,500 

Como,  L.  of.  -         54 

Titicaca  L.   - 

.    ^fiOO 

Constance,  L.  of     166 

Mexico,  G.  of  489,700 

Tong-ting-Hou 

.    1,560 

Dead  Sea  -    -       840 

Michigan  L.  -    11,800 

Trasimeno'  L. 

32 

Dembea  L.     -    1,130 

NeaghL..    -         102 

VanL.    -    - 

560 

EnaieTrask   •       900 

NessL.    -    -           15 

Wenem  L.    - . 

1,700 

ErieL.  -    -  .-    8,400 

Neufchatel,  L.  of      66 

WettemL.    • 

630 

Erivan,  L.of  -       226 

Nicaragua,  L.  of  4,800 

Winder  Mere 

n 

Fucino  L.  -    -         38 

Onega  L.      -       2,650 

Winnipeg  L. 

7,800 

Garda,L.di   -       118 

Ontario  L.    -.     5,500 

Zarr^hL. 

460 

Geneiva,  L.  of  -       185 

PalteL.  -    -         300 

CHAPTER  IIL 


CONTINENT   OF    EUROPJE. 


1.  EUROPE  is  bounded  on  the  N,  by  the  Arctic  Ocean, 

and  on  the  W.  by  the  Atlantic :  on  the  S.  it  is  separated 

from  Africa  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  from  Afeia 

on  the  East  by  the  Archipelago,  the  Black.  Sea,  the  Sea 

of  Azov,  the  Rivera  Don  and  Voligai,  and  the  Ouial 
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MoiintsdnsV  Though  it  is  by  far  the  smallest  of  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe,  it  is  superior  to  them  all  in  the  genius, 
power,  and  learning,  of  its.  inhabitants,  whose  number  is 
nearly  double  that  of  Africa  and  America  taken  together. 

2.  The  principal  Mountains  of  Europe  are  the 
Pyrenees,  separating  Spain  from  France,  and  stretching 
across  the  Isthmus  which  divides  the  two  countries,  from 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The 
loftiest  range  of  mountains  in  the  whole  continent  is  that 
of  the  Alps :  it  divides  Italy  from  France,  and  sweeping 
round  from  the  Mediterranean,  through  Switzerland  and 
the  Tyrol,  traverses  Turkey,  where  it  assumes  the  name 
of  Balkan,  Hsemus,  or  Emineh,  and  terminates  on  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  chain  of  the  Apennines 
traverses  the  whole  of  Italy,  from  the  foot  of  the  Alps 
on  the  borders  of  France,  and  the  shores,  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  to  the  SouUiemmost  point  of  the  country 
opposite  the  Island  of  Sicily.  The  chain  of  the  Pindus 
or  Agrafa  is  a  branch  of  the  Haemus  or  Balkan ;  it  runs 
thrdugh  the  middle  of  Macedonia  and  Greece,  and  ter- 
imiiates  in  C  Colonna,to  the  S.  of  Athens. 

3.  The  ancient  Hercynian  Mountains  are  now  known 

S  several  distinct  appellations,  such  as  the  Erz,  Giant 
ountains,  &c. ;  they  stretch  right  across  Germany,  in 
an  Eastern  direction,  frt)m  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  to  the 
•rings  of  the  Vistula,  where  they  assume  the  name  of 
ie  (Jarpathians.  Here  they  divide  into  two  branches ; 
one  of  tnese,  called  the  Bastamic  Alps,  strikes  South- 
ward through  Hungary  (which  kingdom  it  partly  sepa- 
rates from  Turkey),  and  crossing  the  Danube  joins  M*. 
Haemus ;  the  other  trends  Eastward,  through  Galicia  and 
the  Southiern  part  of  Russia,  to  die  banks  of  the  R. 
Dniepr  and  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Azov. 

4.  The  rugged  chain  of  mountains,  called  Fiell  or 
Koelen,  runs  North  and  South  through  the  whole  of 
Scandinavia,  parallel  with  its  Western  coast,  and  sepa- 
rates Sweden  from  Norway.  - 

6.  The  Oural  Mountains,  the  great  natural  barrier  of 
tile  continent  towards  the  N.  E.,  stretch  from  the  shores 
of  ibe  Frozen  Ocean,  in  a  Southern  direction,  to  t^e 
head  of  the  CvispiaD  Sea, 
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Synoptical  table  of  the  principal  mountaims,  &c. 
in  europe. 


(highest  p'.) 
^Ips    (Ji'.  Blanc,    thel    , 
'     Sighestp'O      -    -      /■    ' 
Apenobiej      (II      Grani 
>  SsssD,  the  highsal  p'.)  J 
^rdennea  np.  ( highest  p'.) 
Saldo,  M' .  in  Veaice   - 
:B»]kait  (highost  p<.)     - 
BtutBniicA1ps(highestp>0 
Bea  Lomond,  in  i&Dtland 
&nNevL((higlieslp'.in\ 
r   Albion  -    -    .    .      / 
Beniaid,  G<.  St.  ■    -    - 
Beraud,  LiL  St.-    .    - 
Black  Foresl  (highesl  p'.) 
Brenner  M".,  in  the  Tjrol 
Caim  Gonn,  in  ScatlBnd 
CanUl,PIombdu,inFi>nct 
CsTnithiani    (Loranili  T 
'    Peak,  ilie  hidiesl  p'.)  / 
Cebennej  W.  (hieheat  p",) 
Cerrin,  M<.,  in  Switiecland 
rhevkil  Hill,  in  EDsland 
Gimone,  BI'.,  in  Italj    - 
'Gonstanee,    L.    of,    in  1 

Swidetland  •  ■  J 
Cnna  Fell,  in  England  • 
Dome,  Puy  de,  in  Franco 
Elymbo,M'.  (the  ancient! 
"  Olympus)  in  Greece  / 
line,  M'.,  in  Sicily  - 
fichtelbers'.  in  Bavaria  - 
rrau  M".,  ia Swinerland 
IjeneTa,  Lake  of,  ia  ditto 
'OibnUUr.Itockof.ia  Spain 
filockner  M".,  Gt"  — 
--■IheTjwl  - 
JGothaTd.M'.St. 

lerland  '    - 
Van,  ia  Umanviek 
Herevoian  M'.  (Schnee-T 
t    bcf|B,  the  highest  p'.)  / 
Ua,  M'.,  ot  Psiioriti.      ' 
'   CaiHi: 


I,JSd 
]2,PS0 


inSwil.\ 


Psiioriti.  in! 


■a  M°.. 

KoelenorFie11,CSikag5ton\ 

Tinil,  the  highest  p'  )  J 
Lyakoura    (the    ai  *     " 

Parnassna)  m  Gr  ^ 
Macgillicudd);'s    Reels  \ 

fhigheslp'.in  Iretaod)/ 
Madri<l.  City  of,  la  ^ipai^ 
MaladetlajM''.,  in  ditto- 
rnt,  in  ditto    .     - 
Morena,  Si^jro,  in  SpnraT 
(highestp')     -     -      J 
Nevada,  bieira,  in  ditto 
Or.  M'.  d',  in  Franca    - 
Ortler  Spili,  in  the  Tyrol 
Oural  M'.  (hi|!hegt  p'.) 
Oion,  M'.,  in  Fiance    - 
Pindus  or  Agtafa  (high-1 

est  P-.)  .  .  -  -  J 
PlesnidM".  (the  ancient-] 

Pelioa)  in  Greece-  j 
Pyrenees    (M'.    Perdu,! 

the  highestpi.)  -  j 
Rigi,  M'.,  inSwilierland 
Rosa,  M' ,  in  ditto  .  - 
Sanlo,  M'.,  in  Tntkey  ■ 
Sea  Fell  (highest  p'.  in\ 

England)  -  -  -  / 
SchreckhoniiinSwitiGrland 
Simplon,  Pass  of,  in  ditto! 

(tugheslp".)     -     -        ■" 

DwdoQ  (highest  p'.  i 

Stromboli,   M'.,   in    the\ 
Lipari  I'.    -    -    -      i 
Syltoppen,  M'.,  in  Sweden 
Vttlino,  M'.,  in  "'    '  ' 
Vesuvius,  M'.. 
osges   BI'.,    in    Fiance"! 
(highest  p'.-)    -     .       / 
Wrekin,  in  England  ■ 
Zagori.    M'.,     (ancieo 
Hslicoo)  iu  Gteeca 


7,500 
3,JD4 


14,764 
6,780 
13,300 


6,IS0 
IS.372 
C.IOO 
S.166 
ii.4sa 

0,&&5 


<,68l 
0,474 
8,!I4a 
3,820 
4,SS8 
1,320 
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7.  The  European  States  may  be  divided  into  the 
Western,  the  Central,  the  Southern,  and  the  Northern. 
In  the  West  are  the  kingdoms  of  Portugal,  Spain, 
France,  Bel^um,  Holland,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  the  Republic  of  Switzerland.  In  the  Central  part 
of  the  continent  are  the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  the  Grand 
Duchies  of  Oldenburg,  Mecklenburgh-Strelitz,  and 
Mecklenburgh-Schwerin,  the  kingdoms  of  Hanover, 
Prussia,  Saxony,  Bavaria,  Wurtembui^,  the  several 
petty  German  States,  and  the  Empire  of  Austria.  In  the 
South  are  the  kingdoms  of  Lombardy-Venice,  Sardinia, 
and  Naples,  the  State  of  the  Church,  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Tuscany,  and  the  Duchies  of  Parma,  Modena,  and 
Lucca,  all  which  are  in  Italy :  together  with  the  Em- 
pire of  Turkey,  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  and  the  Republic 
of  the  Ionian  Isles.  In  the  North  are  the  Empire  of 
Russia  and  the  kingdom  of  Sweden  and  Norway. 

8.  The  Western  States.  The  basis  of  the  present  Political  Divisions  of 
Europe  will  be  found  to  accord,  in  a  general  manner,  with  that  of  its  ancieBt 
Countries.  In  the  Westernmost  part  of  the  continent  is  the  Kingdom  of 
Portagal,  corresponding  nearly  with  the  ancient  Lusitania :  its  chief  cities 
are  Lisbon,  Oporto,  and  Coimbra.  To  the  E.  of  it  is  the  Kingdom  of  Spain, 
the  chief  cities  of  which  are  Madrid,  Barcelona,  Seville,  Cadiz,  and  Granada. 
At  the  Sottihem  extremity  of  Spain  is  the  famous  fortress  of  Gibraltar,  which 
the  ancients  called  Calpe,  or  the  Northern  Pillar  of  Hercules ;  it  belongs  to 
the  British,  and*  owing  to  its  excellent  situation  as  well  as  its  amazing 
stiengdi,  it  is  considered  the  key  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  Kingdom  of 
Ffioice  lies  to  the  N.  of  Spain,  and  corresponds  generally  with  the  ancient 
Gaul,  but  includes  likewise  the  island  of  Corsica.  Amongst  its  chief  cities 
are  Paris,  Strasbourg,  Lyons,  Marseilles,  Toulouse,  Bordeaux,  Orleans* 
Brest,  and  Rouen.  To  the  £•  of  Fiance  lies  the  Republic  of  Switzerland, 
or  the  Helvetic  Confederacy  as  it  is  sometimes  called  ;  its  chief  towns  are 
Geneva,  Bern,  Zurich,  and  Basel.  To  the  N.  £•  of  France  is  the  Kingdom 
of  Belgium,  the  capital  of  which  is  Brussels ;  and  beyond  it  is  the  Kingdom 
of  Holland,  the  chief  dties  of  which  are  The  Hague,  Amsterdam,  and  Rot- 
terdam. To  the  N.  of  France  lies  the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, including  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  The  chief  cities 
in  Ff"g^a"<^  are  Loudon,  Canterbury,  Bristol,  Liverpool,  and  York ;  in  Wales 
are  Caermarthen,  Swansea,  and  Pembroke;  in  Scotland  are  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  Perth,  Aberdeen,  and  Inverness;  in  Ireland,  Dublin,  Cork, 
Limerick,  Galway,  Sligo,  and  Londonderry.  There  are  three  small. islaikls 
bdonging  to  Britain,  which  lie  in  the  English  Channel  opposite  Dorsetshire, 
aod  only  a  small  distance  from  the  N.  W.  coast  of  France ;  their  names  are 
Guernsey,  Jersey  and  AJdemey. 

y.  The  Central  States.  Germany  is  now  divided  into  a  great  number  of 
independent  states,  some  exceedingly  diminutive,  whilst  others  are  of  very 
considerable  magnitude  and  importanoe;  they  are  all  formed  into  n  Fedti^- 
live  Body,  governed  hy  a  Diet,    Above  them,  is  the  Kingdom  oiDeum^xY, 
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ipri&ing  the  old  peniosula  of  the  Cimbri,  and  some  of  those 
vhich  the  ancients  reckoned  to  Scandinavia  :  its  metropolis  is  Copeuhaj 
To  the  S.  of  it  lie  the  two  Grand  Dnchiea  of  Merklenbu^h  Strelilz  ana 
Uecklenbuigh-Sch'ivetin,  the  respective  capitals  of  which  are  Btrelitz  and 
Schneriti ;  the  Kiti|^om  of  Hanover,  with  its  metropolis,  Hanover;  and 
Bie  Grand  Duchy  of  Oldeabarg,  with  its  capital  of  the  same  name.  The 
Jtingdom  of  Pmssia  oecopiea  the  whole  N.  K.  part  of  Germany,  cilending 
tome  distance  beyond  the  Vistula ;  its  metropolis  is  Berlin,  on  (he  R.  Sprte. 
It  likewise  possesses  a  large  extent  of  terntory  on  the  Rhine  (called  Rhine- 
Prussia),  between  the  Kingdoms  of  Holland  and  Belgium  on  the  West,  and 
tiiepettyBtntesof  Germany  on  the  Easli  the  chief  towns  in  it  are  Cologne 
tnd  Coblentz.  To  the  E.  of  the  petty  states  lies  the  Kingdom  of  Saxoiw, 
ths  cajrilal  of  which  is  Dresden.  To  the  S.  of  Saxony  and  Piuiiia  is  tbt 
Oltensrre  Empire  of  Austria,  stretching  far  beyond  the  limits  of  ancient 
Oennany  lo  the  Eastward,  and  inclnding  die  N.  E.  part  of  Italy;  its  me- 
toopolis  IS  Vienna  on  the  Dannbe.  Between  tiie  Austrian  Empire  and  tlie 
Khiae  lie  the  Kin|doms  of  Bavaria  and  Wuitentburg,  and  the  Grand  Duchy 
ti  Baden  ;  their  chief  cities  are  Muuich,  Stuttgard,  and  Carlsrube. 
"  101  The  Southern  States.  Italy  is  likewise  divided  into  severs!  states, 
Tttying  much  in  digni^  and  magnitude.  That  part  of  it,  which  lies  to  Ihe 
H.  of  the  Po  and  East  of  the  Ticino,  is  called  the  Lomhardo-Venettan 
Kingdom,  and  belongs  to  the  Empre  of  Austria:  its  chief  cities  are  Milan  and 
Venice.  To  the  W.  of  it,  touchmg  upon  Switierland,  France,  and  Ihe  Hle- 
ditenaneao,  lie  Piedmont,  Genoa,  Savoy,  and  Ihe  olher  provinces,  which 
constitute  the  continental  terrilotj  of  the  Kingdom  of  Sardinia,  the  Islatkd  of 
Sardinia  forming  its  remainder ;  the  chief  cities  are  Turin  on  the  continent, 
«nd  Cagliari  in  the  island.  To  the  S.  of  the  Fo,  and  East  of  Ihe  SardioUn 
iertitoiy,  are  the  Duchies  of  Panna,  of  Modena,  and  of  Lucca,  each  With 
ite  capital  of  the  same  name:  (o  theS.  of  these  is  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Tus- 
e»ny,  with  its  metropolis,  Florence,  The  Slate  of  the  Church,  governed  by 
the  Pope,  comprises  the  central  part  of  Italy,  from  Ihe  Mouths  of  the  Po  to 
'  ^  Pontine  Marshes ;  Ihe  chief  cily  is  Home.  The  Kingdom  of  Ihe  Two 
Siciles  (or  of  Naples)  includes  the  Soalhem  part  of  Italy,  and  Ihe  I.  of 
&oly ;  Its  capital  city  is  Naples.  Tolhe  S.  of  Sicily  are  Ihe  Maltese  Islands, 
which  belong  to  the  English,  and  Are  composed  of  tht  [wo  islands  UallB 
■ad  Cou> :  Valelta,  their  chief  city,  is  one  of  the  strongest  places  in  the 
world.  To  the  S.  of  Austria  lie!  tlie  Empire  of  Turkey,  composed  of  the 
tDcient  Thraician  provinces  on  the  Danube,  together  wtlii  Macedonia,  parts 
^Illyria,  Epirus,  and  Thessalj.  Crete  and  several  islands  in  the  .£|[Gan 
Sea;  its  metropolis  is  Constantinople.  To  the  S.  of  1'urkey  is  the  Kingdom 
of  Greece,  including  the  Southern  part  of  aDcient  Greece,  with  Negiopont 
Ud  the  Western  IslaDds  of  the  Archipelago ;  its  metropolis  is  Athens.  To 
the  W.  of  Greece  is  Ihe  Republic  of  the  Ionian  ]:s]ands  (or  of  the  Seven 
iltends,  at  it  i*  Eometimes  called)  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain  ; 
■heir  metropolis  is  Corfu. 

II.  The  Northern  States.  To  ihe  E.  of  Prussia.  Austria,  and  Turkey,  is 
Ike  enonnous  Empire  of  European  Russia,  extending  to  the  utmost  Eait«ia 
Jimils  of  the  continent,  and  to  the  shores  of  the  Frozen  Sea  :  its  chief  cities 
•re  Moskow,  Si.  Petersburg,  Archangel,  Riga,  Waisaw,  and  Odessa.  The 
Kingdom  of  Sweden  and  Norway  includes  (he  grval  peninsula  of  Scandi- 
navia, to  the  West  of  Russia,  and  Ig  the  N.  of  Prussia  and  Denmark  :  iu 
chief  cilies  are  Stockholm,  Tomea,  Chiittiana,  Bergen,  and  Trondlieim. 

13.  The  superficial  extent,  and  the  estimated  population  of  each  cDiinl[7 
^  Eatopf,  will  be  teea  bj  the  lollDwing  table : 
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STATISTICAL  XABI£  OF  EUIIOPE. 


Square  Miles. 

Souls. 

Austria,  Empire  of         .... 

197,000 

2«<,701.n5 

Baden,  Grand  Duchy  of- 

1,S50 

1,000,000 

BlTlria,  Kingdom  gf       -         .         .         . 

ii,ssa 

8,660,000 

Bel^um,  Kingdom  of     .        .        .        . 

9,4ii0 

3.776,108 

Brilish  Empire      _        .        .        .        . 

»1,TOO 

2.1.4 15.106 

Church.Stateofthe          .         -         -         . 

13.300 

2.S00.00O 

Deumirk,  Kingdom  of    .         -         -         . 

1H,8S0 

1.037.283 

Fiance,  Kingdom  of        ...        . 

100,300 

31361,545 

Gemmny,  Petty  Stales  of 

IS.OOO 

3,186,525 

Greece,  Kingdom  of        .         .         .         . 

14,200 

490,000 

Hanover,  Kingdom  of      -         -         -         . 

11, MO 

1.434,186 

Holland,  Kingdom  of      -         .         .         . 

8,000 

2,130,880 

loniaa  Islands,  Republic  of  the 

870 

227,000 

Lucca,  Duchy  nf 

310 

143,000 

Luieriburg,  Graod  Duchy  of           -        ■ 

1,SS0 

298,0Sa 

Marina,  Republic  of  San 

40 

7,000 

Uecklcuburg  StreliLz  and  Schxetin,  Grandl 

Duchies  of          -                   .         .           J 

llodena.  Duchy  of.  «i.h  Maaa  and  Carrara 

4,360 

420,709 

1,820 

380,000 

Niples,  Kingdom  of       -        -        .        . 
Oldenburg,  Grand  Duchy  of    -         - 

3I.TO0 

T,160.T94 

1.730 

217,769 

Parma,  Duchy  of 

1,8J0 

440.000 

Portugal,  Kingdom  of     -        -        -        . 
Prussia,  KiuD;d(im  of       .         -         .         - 
Russia   Empue  of' 

8B.200 

3,683.400 

63,300 

10,586.071 
5,^,716.323 
4,100.000 

Sardinia,  Kingdom  of      .         -         -         - 

'  831900 

Saiony.  Kingdom  of       .        -        .        - 

4.4D0 

1,233,269 

Spain.  Kingdom  of           -         -         .         . 

145.100 

13,732,172 

16,600 

Sweden  and  Norway,  Kingdom  of     - 

2S!a,80D 

3,774.910 

I2,HOO 

1,045,260 

Turkey,  Empire  of 

102,000 

9,304.000 

Tuscany,  Grand  Duchy  of        ■         -         - 

6,320 

1,275,000 

Wurtembarg,  Grand  Duchy  of 

6,170 

I.3U5,402 

Tolal  in  Europe    -    .    - 

2,0*5,700 

22U17,86e 

13.  The  pbincipal  Rivehs  of  Europe  are:  ia 
Spain,  the  Ebro,  which  runs  into  the  Mediterranean 
Sea ;  the  Douro,  the  Tagus  or  Tajo,  the  Guadiana,  and 
Guadalquivir,  which  empty  themselves  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  In  Gaul  are,  the  Garonne,  Loire,  Seine,  and 
Meuse  or  Maas,  yvhich  flow  into  the  Atlantic  and  British 
Oceans ;  and  the  Rhone,  which  nins  into  the  Medxtena- 


Continent  of  Europe. 
1  Sea.  Amongst  the  most  important  rivers  in  Albion 
are,  the  Thames,  the  Severn,  the  Wye,  the  Ouse,  and 
the  Clyde:  in  Ireland  we  find  the  Shannon,  the  Black- 
water,  and  the  Boyne.  The  greatest  rivers  of  Germany 
are,  the  Khine,  the  frontier  between  it  and  France,  and 
the  most  beautiful  river  in  Europe;  the  Weser,  Elbe, 
Oder,  and  Vistula ;  the  three  first  of  these  run  into  the 
Gennan  Ocean,  the  two  last  into  the  Baltic  Sea.  The 
two  great  rivers  of  Italy  are,  the  Po,  which  flows  into 
the  Gulf  of  Venice,  and  the  Tiber  or  Tevere,  which  runs 
into  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

14.  But  by  far  the  largest  and  most  important  river 
in  Europe  is  the  Danube,  which  rises  on  the  boi^ders  of 
France  and  Germany,  and  flowa,  with  an  Easterly 
course,  through  the  Empires  of  Austria  and  Turkey  i 
into  the  Black  Sea :  it  receives  in  its  way  several  con- 
siderable tributaiies,  as  the  Drave  and  Save  on  its 
right  bank,  and  the  Thelss  and  Pruth  on  its  left  bank. 
In  the  Southern  part  of  Russia  we  meet  with  the  Boug. 
and  the  great  Dniepr,  which  both  empty  themselves  into 
the  Black  Sea;  the  Don,  flowing  into  the  Sea  of  Azov, 
and  the  Volga  which  enters  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  is . 
partly  in  the  continent  of  Asia.  In  the  Northern  part, 
of  Russia  are  the  Pitchora  and  the  Dvina  or  river  of 
Archangel,  which  both  enter  the  Frozen  Ocean;  the 
Neva  or  River  of  St.  Pctersbureh,  which  runs  into  the 
G,  of  Finland ;  the  Southern  Dvina,  and  the  Neman, 
ifhich  both  run  into  the  Baltic  Sea,  the  former  at  Riga, 
tfae  latter  near  Memel. 

,5.  The  foUoning  table  will  convey  a  belter  idea  of  the  actuKl  and  con- 
pvauve  leogllii  of  these  rivera  : 


Drave 
Uriaa  (of  Ar 

haogel)  - 

Elbe    -         . 

Garonne      - 

Continent  of  Eur&pe, 


41' 


IdUei. 

MSet. 

Gnpdiaiia'     .        •        * 

47« 

Sdne .       «        .        • 

410 

L(^    -        •        •        " 

640 

Serern         -        -        . 

185 

Mtasie           .        -        . 

511 

Shannoa      •        -        • 

192 

Acmtt           „        *        - 

619 

Tigus 

530 

Oder     -        .        . 

60S 

TiV    •        -        -        - 

117 

PUchoTa        -        -        - 

940 

Thames 

204 

Po       -        -        -        . 

870 

Theiss          -  .      . 

570 

Pxilul                  •            •           - 

430 

Tiber  .... 

215 

KhiM              ... 

787 

Vistula 

570 

Rhone           .        .        - 

442 

Volga          .        -        - 

2,100 

Sare     -        -        -       - 

450 

Weser         ... 

440 

16.  Principal  Gulfs  and  Seas  in  Europe.  The 
White  Sea  is  a  part  of  the  Frozen  Ocean  which  runs 
some  distance  into  the  Northern  Provinces  of  Russia. 
The  North  Sea,  or  German  Ocean  as  it  is  likewise  called, 
is  an  aim  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  lying  between  Great 
Britam  on  the  West ;  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Hanover, 
on  the  South ;  and  Denmark  and  Sweden  on  the  East. 
The  iSaltic  Sea  washes  the  shores  of  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark on  the  West,  Prussia  on  the  South,  and  Russia  on 
the  East ;  its  Northern  part  nms  far  up  into  the  land 
between  Sweden  and  Russia,  and  is  called  the  Gulf  of 
Botnia:  besides  this  it  has  two  inlets  to  the  Eastward 
in  Russia,  called  the  Gulf  of  Riga  and  the  Gulf  of  Fin- 
laiMl.  The  Bay  of  Biscay  is  that  part  of  the  Atlantic 
which  rolls  in  upon  the  ande  formed  bv  the  Western 
Coast  of  France  and  the  Northern  coast  ot  Spain. 

17.  The  Gulf  of  Lyons  is  the  North  Western  part  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  washing  the  Southern  shores  of 
France  between  the  Pyrenees  and  Toulon,  round  the 
Mouths  of  the  Rhone:  to  the  Eastward  of  it  is  the 
Gulf  of  Genoa,  which  lies  between  the  North  Western 
part  of  Italy  and  the  projection  of  the  Maritime  Alps 
into  the  Sea.  The  Gulf  of  Venice,  or  the  Adriatic  Sea 
as  it  is  also  caUed,  runs  up  between  Italy  on  the  West 
and  the  Empires  of  Turkey  and  Austria  on  the  East. 
The  Great  Gulf  of  the  Archipelago '  is  bounded  on 
the  West  by  Greece,  on  the  N.  by  the  provinces  of 
European  Turkey,  and  on  the  E.  by  Asia  Minor:  to- 
wards the  S.  it  is  locked  in^  as  it  were,  by  the  Island  o^ 
Candia. 
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.,  18.  Tlie  Sea  of  Marmora  lies  at  the  N.  E.  extremity 
of  the  Arcliipelago,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
jaarrow  channel  of  the  Hellespont  or  Dardanelles ;  it 
ffashea  the  shores  of  European  Turkey  on  the  North, 
ftnd  those  of  Asia  Minor  on  the  South,  and  is  connected 
Svith  the  Black  Sea  by  the  Channel  of  Constantinople 
or  the  Bosporus.  The  Black  Sea,  or  Euxine  Sea  as  it 
is  also  named,  lies  at  the  South  Eastern  extremis  of 
Europe,  between  European  Russia  on  the  North,  Euro- 
pean Turkey  on  the  West,  Asia  Minor  on  the  South,  and 
Asiatic  Russia  on  the  East.  Connected  with  it  towards 
the  North  is  the  Sea  of  Azov,  into  which  the  R,  Don 
discharges  its  waters. 

I-  19.  Principal  Straits  in  Europe.  The  Northern 
^rt  of  the  channel  between  Denmark  and  Sweden  is 
called  the  Skager-Rack,  and  its  South  Eastern  continua- 
tion is  named  the  Cattegat :  the  Sound,  the  Great  Belt, 
and  Little  Belt,  are  three  smaller  channels,  which  lead 
from  the  Cattegrat  directly  into  the  Baltic  Sea.  The 
English  Channel  is  the  name  given  to  that  arm  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  which  runs  up  between  the  Southern 
shores  of  England  and  the  Northern  shores  of  France  -• 
at  its  Eastern  extremity  ia  the  Strait  of  Dover,  which 
eonnects  it  with  the  North  Sea,  and  lies  between  the 
county  of  Kent  in  England  and  the  Province  of  Picardy 
in  France.  The  Sea  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
ia  called  St.  George's  Channel  or  the  Irish  Sea,  though 
the  foimer  appellation  is  sometimes  restricted  to  that 
portion  of  the  Channel  alone  which  lies  between  Wales 
and  Ireland. 

20.  The  Strait  of  Gibraltar  is  the  Western  extremity 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  which  it  connects  with  the 
Atlantic  Ocean ;  it  lies  between  the  province  of  Seville 
in  Spain,  and  the  kingdom  of  Fez  ia  Africa.  The  Strait 
of  Messina,  the  central  part  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
18  that  narrow  passage  by  which  the  Island  of  Sicily  is 
■eparated  fium  the  province  of  Calabria  in  Italy.  The 
channel  connecting  the  Gulf  of  Venice  with  the  remain- 
der of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  is  called  the  Strait  of 
Otraoto;  it  lies  between  the  province  of  Otranto  in  Italy 
I  mad  Albania  ta  Turkey.     The  channtU  of  the  Darda- 
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nelles  [or  Hellespont]  and  of  Constantinople  [or  the 
Bosporus]  lie  betwe^i  the  province  of  Rumina  in  Euro- 
pean Turkey,  and  the  North  Western  extremity  of  Asia 
Minor :  the  former  connects  the  Sea  of  Marmora  with 
the  Archipelago,  and  the  latter  joins  it  with  the  Black 
Sea.  The  Strait  of  Enikale  forms  the  junction  between 
the  Sea  of  A;^ov  and  the  Euxine,  and  separates  the 
)Bastem  part  gf  thQ. Crimea  in  European  Russia,  from 
the  rest  of  the  province  of  Taurida  m  the  continent  of 
Asia. 

21.  The  chief  Capbs,  of  Europe  are,  the  North 
Cape,  the  Northern  extremity  of  Sweden,  and  Ukewise 
the  Northernmost  point  of  the  Continent;  the  Naze, 
the  South  Western  boint  of  Sweden,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Skager-Rack;  toe  Skaw,  the.  Northernmost  land  of 
Denma]^ ;  Cv^W  Clear,  the  Southern  extremity  of  Ire- 
landj  and  ihi^  Xizard  Pointy  the  Southernmost  Cape  of 
Great  Britain.  Besides  these  there  are  C.  S.  Matthew, 
the  Westernmost  .point  of  France;  C.  Ortegal  and  C. 
Fmisterra,  the  North  Western  extremities  of  Spain ;  C. 
S.  Vincent,  the  ^nth  Western  point  of  Portugal ;  the 
Rock  of  Gibraltar,  the  Southernmost  point  oi  Spain ; 
C.  Spartiyento,  the  Southern  extremity  of  Italy ;  and 
C.  Matapan,  tfie  Southernmost  point  of  Greece  and  of 
the  whole  continent  of  Europe* 


CHAPTER  IV. 

GREAT    BRITAIN    AND    IRELAND. 


1.  THE  British  Igflands  consist  of  two  islands  lying 
East  and  West  of  each  other,  called  Great  Britain  or 
Albion  and  Ireland  or  Erin.  Of  these  the  former  is  by 
fiur.  the  greater^ 

2.  Great  Britain  includes  England,  Wales,  and  Scot- 
land, and  contains  with  its  islands  67,100  square  imVes». 
It  is  hoiunded  OD  the  W.  by  St  George's. Cbaaaei,  \)cl^ 
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Irish  Sea,  and  part  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  on  the  N. 
by  the  Orkney  Sea ;  on  the  E.  by  the  German  Ocean 
or  North  Sea ;  and  on  the  S.  by  the  English  Channel* 
The  narrowest  part  of  this  last,  where  England  and      , 
France  approximate  the  nearest,  is  called  the  Strait  of     i 
Dover,  and  is  only  18  miles  across ;  it  has  been  supposed 
by  many  that  the  two  countries  wei-e  once  connected 
together,  but  that  they  were  torn  asunder  in  some  great 
convulsion  of  nature. 

3.  The  distance  from  the  North  Foreland  at  the 
Eastern  extremity  of  Kent,  to  the  Land's  End  at  the 
Western  extremity  of  Cornwall,  measures  283  miles  in 
direct  distance  ;  and  this  is  the  greatest  breadth  of  Great 
Britain.  Its  greatest  length  may  be  reckoned  frpm  the. 
Lizard  Point,  which  is  the  Southernmost  cape  of  Corn- 
wall, to  Dunnet  Head  the  Northernmost  extremity-  of 
Scotland,  which  two  places  are  530  miles  apart  in  dired. 
distance :  but  the  Eastern  side  of  the  Island,  from  DunH 
net  Head  to  the  North  Foreland,  only  measures  470 
miles.  J 

4.  Ireland  lies  to  the  W.  of  Britain,  from  which  it  is. 
separated  by  St.  George's  Channel  and  the  Irish  Sea ; 
on  the  three  other  sides  its  shores  are  washed  by  the; 
.Atlantic.     The.  nearest  points  of  contact  between  the^ 
two  islands  are  the  promontories  called  Fair  Head  and 
the  Mull  of  Cantire,  which  are  only  10  miles  apart.     It 
contains  24,300  square  miles,  being  the  lai^est  island  in. 
Europe  next  to  Great  Britain.     Its  greatest  length  is 
260  miles,   and  its  average  breadth  about  140;    but,, 
owing  to  the  deep  indentations  of  the  coast,  there  is  not; 
a  spot  in  the  whole  island  that  is  50  miles  distant  from: 
the  sea. 

5.  The  ranges  of  Hills  traversing  Great  Britain, 
though  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  are  not  lofty  com- 
pared with  those  of  some  other  countries.    The  highest 
points  in  the  whole  island  are  to  be  foimd  in  and  near 
the  Grampian  Mountains  in  the  heart  of  Scotland :  of  ^ 
these  the  chief  are  Ben  Nevis  and  Cairn  Gorm  in  Inver*/. 
ness,  Ben  Lawers  and  Schiehallion  in  Perth,  Ben  Lomond  1 
in  Stirling,  and  Hart  Fell  in  Dumfries.    It  is  the  Gram* .. 
.pmn  range  which  divides  the  whole  o?  ^co\X»xA*\CL\a^^ 
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Highlands  and  Lowlands,  the  former  comprehending  the 
N.  and  N.  W.  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  latter  the 
S.  and  S.  £.  parts.  The  Grampians  continue  winding 
in  a  Southerly  direction,  till  they  reach  the  frontiers  of 
England  and  Scotland ;  here  they  attach  themselves  to 
the  Cheviot  Hdls,  runnmg  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.  alon^ 
the  herders  of  the  county  of  Northumberland,  which 
they  separate  from  the  Scotch  shire  of  Roxburgh.  This 
last  range  formed  a  free  chase,  conmionly  called  Chevy 
Chase,  rendered  famous  by  the  well  known  ballad  of 
that  name,  founded  on  an  encounter  which  took  place  at 
Otterbum,  a.  d.  1388,  between  the  families  of  Percy 
and  Douglas. 

6.  From  the  Cheviot  Hills  a  range  winds  to  the 
Southward,  through  the  counties  of  Cumberland,  Dur- 
ham, Westmorland,  York,  and  Derby ;  it  contains  tlie 
most  elevated  hills  in  Endand,  amongst  others  those  of 
Skiddavr,  Cross  Fell,  and  Sea  Fell  in  Cumberland,  and 
Ingleborou^  and  Pen-nigant  in  Yorkshire.  Another 
great  range  strikes  off  from  the  mouth  of  the  R,  Humber, 
winds  through  the  counties  of  Lincoln,  Rutland,  North- 
ampton, Warwick,  and  Gloucester,  and  terminates,  in 
a  manner,  above  Bath  on  the  River  Avon :  the  Southern 
part  of  this  range  is  called  the  Cotswold  Hills,  and  con- 
tains the  sources  of  the  famous  R.  Tliames. 

7.  The  whole  of  the  Southern  coimties,  from  the  N. 
Foreland  to  the  Land's  End,  are  intersected  by  a  con- 
tinuity of  ranges  of  various  heights  and  names,  which 
traverse  the  country  in  the  most  beautiful  manner,  and 
rise  to  the  greatest  height  in  Devonshire.  Amongst 
their  highest  points  may  be  enumerated  Shooter's  Hill  in 
Kent,  Leith  Hill  in  Surrey,  Chanctonbury  Hill  in  Sussex, 
Black  Down  in  Dorset,  and  Butterton  Hill  in  Devon. 

8.  Wales  is  a  very  mountainous  country,  being  inter- 
sected fit>m  North  to  South  by  one  principal  range, 
which  throws  off  many  arms  both  towanls  the  sea-coast 
and  the  English  coimties  :  it  contains  higher  land  than 
aay  in  England.  Its  most  elevated  summits  are  Snowdon 
anci  Camedd-Llewellyn  in  Caernarvonshire,  Arran 
Fowd4y  and  Cader  Idris  in  Merioneth,  and  the  Be9u(X>xi% 
of  Brecknock. 
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g.  The  heighti  of  the  p 

rincipal  m 

ualaina  in  Great  Biitain  may  be  seen 

mthefpllosinsWhles: 

PRINCIPAL  MOUNTAINS  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

Feel. 

Feet. 

AinwirkMoor.Northumb 

SOS 

Farley  Down,  Glouc.    - 

TOO 

804 

llelvellin,  Cumb.      -     - 

3,055 

Amn  fowddj,  Merioa.  - 

3,'J55 

Holme  Moss,  Derbyi.  - 

1,859 

Ash  Beacon,  Soroers.      - 

(iSS 

Holyhead  Mn.,  Aoglesea 

Aiedge.Derbysh.      -    - 

1,751 

Inglehoroogh  Hill,  Vorks. 

2,361 

Banstead,  Sarrey  -    -    - 

Loith  Hill,  SiiiTey    -    - 

993 

853 

1,859 

Beachy  Hd.,  Susiex  .    - 

S64 

l^d's  Seat.  Derbys.     - 

I,7S1 

Beacons  of  BrecknocV     - 

2,8G2 

Mahero  Hill,  Wore.      - 

1.444 

Black  Comh,  Cumb.  .     - 

1,019 

Netllebed,  Oxfords.       - 

620 

Black  Down,  Donets.     - 

BIT 

Nine  Standards,  Westmor. 

9,t8S 

1,246 

Penniganl,  Yotki.    -     - 

2.270 

1,709 

Pillar,  Comb.      -     -     - 

2,89S 

Bo-Fdl,Cumb.  -    ■    - 

2.911 

Pljnlimmon,  Cardigan  - 

2,463 

Brown  Ctoj  Hill.  Salop  - 

1,805 

Radnor  Foreal     -     -     - 

2,163 

Butlerlon  Hill.  Devon.   - 

1,203 

RivelMii.,Caeru.  -    - 

1,866 

Cader  Idm,  Merion.  -     - 

2,914 

Roseben  J  Topping,  York* 

1.038 

3,506 

Saddleback,  Cumb.  -    - 

2.78T 

Cam  Fell,  Yorki.  -    -    - 

2,S4S 

Sea  Fell.  Cumb.  -    -    - 

3,166 

Carnedd  Dsvid,  Caera.  - 

3,427 

Shent-ood  forest,  Notts. 

000 

Caniedd  Lle»elljD,  Caern 

3,4e9 

Shootei's  Hill,  Kent       - 

446 

814 

Skiddaw,  Cumberland    - 

3,013 

2,658 

Snowdon,  Caeraarvon    - 

3,571 

Coniston  Fell,  Lancaa.    - 

2,S7T 

Stow  Hill,  Heref. 

1.41T 

Cradle  Mn.  Brack.     -    - 

2,545 

Whemside,  Yorks.  -     - 

2,384 

Cross  Fell,  Cumb.      -     - 

2,901 

WreUn,  Salop     -     .     - 

1,33» 

EpvrdI  Hill,  Oiforda.     - 

836 

10.  PRISCIPA 

L  MOUJ 

fTAINS  IN  SCOTLAND 

Feet. 

Feet. 

AildonH'iih.Roxburgs.- 

1,364 

Ben  More,  Perths.      -     . 

3,901 

AilsttRflck      -    .    .    . 

940 

Ben  Nevis,  Inverness      . 

4,33S 

BaltockMn,  KiDcard.    - 

3,465 

BeD-na-muick-d(ii,Abet-\ 
deens.     .    -    -    -     1 

4,3aT 

Ben-B-tliaolois,  Jura  .    - 

2,350 

Ben  Bliarfion,  Arran  -     - 

3,980 

Ben  Venn,  Perths.      -    . 

3,000 

Ben  Challin,  Perths.  -    - 

3,000 

Ben  Voirlich,  Perths,      . 

3,800 

B«n  Choniie,  Polbs.     - 

3,923 

Buck  lAll,  Abecdeens.    - 

1,T» 

Ban  Dicrg.  FerttiB.     ■    - 

3,660 

a,J7J 

Ben  Gloe,  Perth*.      -    - 

3,724 

Cairn  Goim,  Inverness    - 

4.064 

Ben  Lawrs.  Perlhs.  -     - 

4,016 

Ciaig  Phalrick,  Invemesa 

1,150 

Ben  Ledi,  Perthi.      -    - 

3,000 

HarlfeU,  Dumfiies    -       - 

a.90o 

-Beo  Lomoad,  Sliilbp.   . 

3,281 

Keilvack.  Kinuiirdines.   - 

1,8» 

<wd.) 
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Feet 

Feet. 

Largo  Law,  Fifes.     -    - 
Lead  Hills,  Lanark  -    - 

952 

Mordington  HilI,Berwick8 

641 

1,560 

Moirem,  Abeideens.     - 

3,500 

Loch  -  na  -  gar  -  CacuiD,\ 
Aberd.  -    -     -    -     / 

3,824 

Morvern,  Caithness  -    - 

1,029 

Queensbeny  HiU,  Lanark 

2,259 

Lomond  Hill,  West,  Fifes. 

1,721 

Schiehallion,  Perths. 

3,564 

Meal  Founrouny^  In-  1 
Temesa  -    -    -    -    J 

S,070 

Rona's  Hill,  Oikney     . 

3,944 

Rona's  Hill,  Shetland  - 

1,500 

11.  The  chains  of  mountains  in  Ireland  are  neither 
numerous  nor  important;  for,  though  it  contains  many 
hills  of  considerable  elevation,  yet  they  are  not  of  that 
height,  nor  collected  into  such  masses,  as  to  give  it  the 
character  of  a  mountainous  country.  They  generally 
form  short  lines  or  detached  CToups,  which  are  so  dis- 
persed through  the  island,  that  there  are  few  places 
where  the  prospect  is  not  terminated  by  this  majestic 
scenery.  The  highest  mountains  in  Ireland  are  at  its 
South  Western  part,  in  the  province  of  Munster,  and 
near  the  Lake  oi  Killamey ;  they  are  called  Macgilli- 
cuddy's  Reeks ;  but  there  are  several  points,  not  far  off, 
little  inferior  to  them  in  elervation.  The  Sliebh-Bloom 
mountains,  which  divide  the  Eang's  and  Queen's  coun- 
ties, form  a  great  chain  on  the  Western  side  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Leinster ;  to  the  East  of  them,  in  the  same  pro- 
vince and  not  far  from  the  shores  of  the  Irish  Sea,  are 
the  Wicklow  Mountains,  less  remarkable  for  their  height 
than  for  their  beautiful  and  romantic  scenery. 

12.  The  Moume  Mountains  are  at  the  S.  E.  extremity 
of  the  province  of  Ulster,  and  contain  many  elevated 
points,  as  do  also  the  Spenin  M*.,  in  the  Northern  part 
of  the  same  province;  but  none  of  these  are  so  remark- 
able or  so  interesting  as  the  Giant's  Causeway,  which 
is  a  promontory  on  the  North  coast  of  the  county  of 
Antrim,  formea  by  many  thousand  basaltic  columns 
raimiDg  out  a  great  way  into  the  sea.  The  Northern 
peninsula  of  Connaught  ccmtains  many  mountainous 
tracts ;  amongst  which  we  may  mention  Croagh  Patrick 
and  Nephin  M.,  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  towering  to  a 
great  height  above  the  surrounding  country. 
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13*  The  elevations  of  these  and  some  other  mountainfi,  above  .thttevll-  of 
the  sea,  may  be  seen  in  the  following  table : 

■ ".' .  *- 

PRINCIPAL  MOUNTAINS  OF  IRELAND. 


Agnew'sHill-  - 
Benyevenagh  -  - 
Commeragh  •  - 
Croaghaa  -  -  - 
Croagh  Patrick  - 
Cronebane  -  - 
Knock-na-Muilrea 
Knock-  mele-Down 


County. 

Antrim 
Londond. 
Waterf. 
Wicklow 
Mayo    - 
Carlow  - 
Mayo   - 
Waterf. 


Feet. 

1,450 
1,250 
2,160 
1,900 
2,595 
1,000 
2,733 
2,700 


Macgillicuddy's 

Reeks  -  - 
Mangerton  - 
Mourne  Ms.  - 
Nephin  -  - 
Sa-well  -  - 
Sliebh.  Bloom 
Sliebh-Donard 
Sliebh-Gallan 


} 


County. 

Keny.- 

Keny  - 
Down.  - 
Mayo  - 
Londond. 
King'sco. 
Down  - 
Londond. 


F^eek 

« 

S,404 

2J» 
WW 
2,634 
1,600 
8,000. 

1,256 


14.  Principal  Rivers  of  Enjjland.  The  Thaitne^ 
is  the  largest  river  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  it  rises  m 
the  Cotswold  Hills,  in  Gloucestershue,  and  flows  witli 
an  Easteriy  direction,  for  204  miles,  into  the  North  Sea.; 
Shoebury  Ness  in  Essex,  and  Sheemess  in  Kent,  m$,y 
be  eonsiaered  as  the  common  limits  of  the  estuary  aria 
river,  and  to  them  the  above-mentioned  length  applies. 
The  greatest  tributaries  of  the  Thames  are  the  Lea,  the 
Coin,  the  Thame,  and  the  Charwell,  which  all  enter  its 
Northern  bank ;  the  Kennet,  the  Way,  and  the  Medway, 
enter  its  right  Bank ;  the  last  rather  joins  the  estuary 
of  the  Thames  than  the  river  itself,  as  its  mouth  is  at 
Sheemess.  The  Severn  rises  in  Plynlimmon,  on  the 
borders  of  Cardiganshire  and  Montgomeryshire,  and 
runs,  with  a  curved  and  generally  Southerly  direction* 
into  the  Bristol  Channel ;  its  length  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Bristol  Avon  is  185  miles. 

1.5.  After  two- thirds  of  its  course  the  Severn  receives  on  its  left  bank*  at 
Tewksbnry,  the  R.  Avon,  which  rises  on  the  borders  of  Leicestershire,  Kos^ 
thamptonshire,  and  Warwickshire,  and  runs  past  Warwick  and  Stratford; 
which  last  town  gave  birth  to  our  immortal  Shakspeare.  Anodier  R.  Avon; 
called  also  Nen,  rises  in  Northamptonshire,  at  no  great  distance  .from  tli9 
preceding  river,  flows  with  a  North-easterly  course  past  Northampton  and 
Peterborough,  and  having  joined  the  Welland,  runs  into  The  Wtsb.  Tht 
little  R.  Avon,  which  runs  past  Bath  and  Bristol  into  the  Bristol  ChuweT, 
and  partly  forms  the  boundaiy  bstween  the  counties  of  Gloucester  and 
Somerset,  must  not  be  confounded  with  either  of  the  other  Avons :  indeed, 
there  are  several  other  riven  bearing  the  name  of  Avon  in  England,  a  eir- 
cumstance  which  is  nccomited  for  by  Avon  signifying  river  in  the  language 
o/tlie  ancient  Britaas, 
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If*  In  the  Soutbeni  pert  of  Englaod  we  mey  notice  the  R.  Stonr,  in  Kent, 
vkich  runs  past  Canterbury,  and  enlering  t)ie  «ea  at  two  mouths  ( the  one  at 
Ridiborougfc  Castle,  and  the  other  at  Reculvar),  forms  the  Kle  of  Thanet. 
The  Anton  R.  rises  in  Hampshire,  and  6ows  past  Soutluimpton  into  tlie  Kn^- 
liih  Channel  opposite  the  Isle  of  Wight:  to  the  West  of  it  is  the  Avon, 
wlridi  has  its  source  in  Wiltshire,  and  flows  past  Salisbury  into  the  Knglish 
Ckvuiel.  Still  ferther  West  b  the  £xe,  the  grreatest  river  of  Devonshire, 
vhicfa  rises  on  the  edge  of  Somersetshire,  and  runs  past  Exeter  into  the 
£igrah  Channel :  beyond  it  is  the  Taroar,  which  forms  the  greater  part  of 
tlie  boundary  between  the  counties  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  running  pas: 
Unneeston  and  Plymouth  into  the  English  Channel  nearly  opposite  tlie 
£ddyitone  Light  House. 

17.  The  R.  Ouse  rises  in  the  S.  part  of  Northampton- 
shire close  on  the  borders  of  Oxfordshire,  flows  past  tlio 
cities  of*  Buckingham,  Bedford,  Huntingdon,  Ely,  and 
Lynn  R^gis,  at  which  last,  it  enters  the  Wash,  The 
R.  Humber  runs  between  the  counties  of  York  and  Liu- 
eoln  ;  it  is  rather  an  estuary  than  a  river,  beinfj^  formed 
by  the  Trent  and  the  Yorkshire  Ouse.  The  Trent  rises 
on  the  borders  of  Stafibrdshire  and  Salop  not  far  from 
the  city  of  Stafford,  runs  through  the  Southern  part  of 
Derbyshire,  past  Nottingharn,  and  so  along  the  Western 
limits  of  Lincolnshire  into  the  Humber  at  Burton  oppo- 
site the  mouth  of  the  Ouse.  This  Ouse  must  not  be 
confoimded  with  another  river  of  the  same  name  already 
described  as  running  into  the  Wash;  it  rises  in  the 
Northern  part  of  Yorkshire,  and  by  means  of  its  many 
tributaries  renders  this  county  one  of  the  most  fertile  in 
the  island.  .  Amongst  these  tributaries  the  only  one  of 
any  consequence  which  it  receives  on  its  left  bank,  is  the 
Derwent':  on  its  right  bank  it  receives  the  Swale,  the  Yore, 
the  Nid,  the  Wharfe,  the  Air  and  Calder,  and  the  Don. 

18.  Beyond  the  Humber  to  the  Northward  are,  the 
Tees,  which  rises  in  Cross  Fell,  and  flowing  Eastward 
forms  the  boundary  between  the  counties  of  York  and 
Durham,  till  it  reaches  the  German  Ocean  near  Stock- 
ton ;  the  Wear,  the  great  river  of  Durham ;  the  Tyne, 
iratering  the  Southern  part  of  Northumberland,  and 
entering  the  sea  near  Newcastle;  the  Alne;  and  the 
Tweed,  which  last  forms  in  the  lower  part  of  its  cours(j 
the  boundary  between  Eng^land  and  .Scotland :  all  these 
livers  run  into  the  North  Sea  or  German  Ocean* 

19.  Descending  the  Western  coast  of  £ogiand  we  may  nodce  lYv«  "EAeuf 
which  runs  pe^f  Appieby  and  CarJisle  into  &e  Solway  Fir^  *,  l\\e  l.uii^  t>i 
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nyer  of  Lwcaster,  which  enters  IllorecBinbe  Bay  ;  Ihe  Ribble  ;  Ihe  IStntnj, 
Vliicli  met  on  ihe  bonlen  of  Deibfshire  and  Yorkshire,  and  flowi  We^- 
ttvtd  IwlvrCBn  Ihe  counties  af  Lancaster  and  Chester  into  the  Irish  Sea  Dearllje 
AmouB  poit  of  Liverpool.  The  R.  Dee  rises  near  the  town  of  Bala  not  *«iy 
far  from  Snowdan,  and  after  watering  the  Northern  part  of  Wales,  HoniplKK 
Chester  iata  the  Irish  bea.  Amon^t  the  Welsh  tiveis  may  be  meatiotted  '' 
IbaGoBiray.lheYalU'ith,  and  iheTeify.  which  tan  into  tha  Irish  Seaj  (fe  i| 
i^'owy,  Usk,  ttnd  Wye,  nliich  flow  into  the  Bristol  Channei.  'I 

Y  30>  The  leagthsof  the  principal  rivets  ofEaglaodand  Wales  maybe  IBMI   i 
Sq  the  following  lable : 

PRINCIPAL  RIVERS  OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 


Miles 

Mil,. 

MiH 

.Air   -    -    *    - 

78 

Kennet     -    - 

SO 

Teify   -    -    - 

6* 

Aruo      -    -    - 

4a 

Lea      -    -    - 

53 

Teme    -     -     - 

'i' 

A\oa  (Glouc.) 

70 

Lune    .    .    - 

46 

Thame      -    - 

^von  (Hants) - 

S7 

74 

Thames     -    »■ 

K4. 

_A.c«     (Nor-X 

'XvWa,;./ 

Nid      -    -    - 

43 

Torridge    -     - 

«:-i 

Ouse  (Bucks) 

155 

Ail 

ST 

Ouse  [Sussci) 

»2 

Tweed-     -     - 

8S 

Slaekwater       1 

45 

Ouse   (York.  1 
shire)     -     / 

128 

Tjne  (tJorth-T 

^. 

39 

Kibble      -    - 

irsk"  ■-  r  - 

Waveney  -    - 

Of^ 

■Cam      -    -    ■ 

Rother       -     - 

w 

iGhanvell     -    - 

46 

Severn  -    -     - 

183 

We«r  -    -    - 

M' 

Coin  (Bucks)  - 

40 

Stour  (Kenl)- 

48 

Wcever     -     - 

Slu 

Coin  (Ease.)   - 

33 

Stour  (Suffulk) 

S4 

Welland    -     - 

$ 

Conway      -    - 

31 

Swale  -     -     - 

GS 

Wensom   -    - 

%, 

Coqnel  -    -    . 

dt 

Taaf    -    -    - 

36 

Wey    -    -    . 

«■' 

»e3.    -    -    . 

S3 

Tatnar  -    •    - 

Taw  (Devon-1 

ahire)     -     / 

S4 
47 

Wharfe      -     - 

70 

,D0B-    -     -    - 

5» 

Wye     -     -     - 

m 

Kdeh     -    -    - 

TO 

Tawe  (Gla-  \ 
morg.)  -    / 

85 

^are    .     -     - 

2S 

£»---- 

5> 

Yeo     -    -    - 

SO' 

,*■**"'•    -    * 

S5 

Tees    -    -    . 

77 

Ybiwitb    -   - 

M' 

21.  Tiie  principal  rivers  ia  the  Eastern  part  of  Soo&-  ■ 

land  are  the  Fortli,  which  i-uns  into  tlie  Firth  of  Fortii;;  J: 
the  Tay,  the  longest  river  in  the  countiy,  flowing  paitt 
Perth  into  the  Fiith  of  Tay  ;  the  Esk  ;  the  Dee,  whidi 

ttnters  the  German  Ocean  at  Old  Aberdeen;  and  the  ^^ 

Spey.     To  the  West  of  this  last  is  tlie  great  estuaiy  i| 

called  the  Murray  Firth :  it  receives  the  waters  of  tb^  v 

jgreat  Loch  Ness,  which  is  more  than  130  fathoms  de^  ^ 

■in  several  places.  ,   i  ^ 

23.    The   British   Crovemmcnt  has  connected   Loc^ 

licss  with  the  more  southern  Loch  Lochy  by  means  of  i 

a   laagaiiiceat  canal  called  the  C^ledouiau  Camd^  bgr  i 
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iriiich  tioble  undertaking  the  necessity  of  the  tedious  and 
jiwigerous  navigation  round  the  Northern  part  of  Scot- 
ihofirhas  been  removed.    The  Caledonian  Canal  enters 
die  Atlantic  Ocean  at  Loch  Linnhe^  which  runs  up  into 
Argyllshire.     Below  it  is  the  Clyde,  a  beautiful  river 
which  runs  past  Lanark,  Glasgow^  and  Renfrew,  into 
Hhe  Firth  of  Clyde ;  it  is  noted  for  its  falls,  the  scenery 
round  which  is  singularly  romantic.     Farther  South  are, 
the  R.  Ayr,  which  runs  past  the  town  of  Ayr  into  the 
Firth  of  Clyde,  the  Dee,  and  the  Nith :  the  two  last  dis- 
charge their  waters  into  the  Solway  Firth. 
'  23.  Scotland  is  likewise  famous  for  the  number  of  its 
lochs  (or  lakes),  which  have  been  long  celebrated  for  the 
grand  and  picturesque  scenery  with  which  their  shores 
are  embellished ;  the  chief  of  these  are  Loch  Lomond, 
Loch  Awe,  Loch  Tay,  Loch  Ness,  Loch  Lochy,  Loch 
Siun,  Loch  Naver,  and  Loch  Leven.     The  last  is  in  the 
shire  of  Kinross,  and  is  chiefly  remarkable  from  Queen 
Mary  having  been  confined  by  the  confederate  Lords, 
iU  D.  15C7,  in  a  castle  on  one  of  its  islands,  afler  she  had 
bten  taken  captive  at  the  battle  of  Carberry  Hill. 

■  iL  Tiie  lengths  of  the  principal  rivers  of  Scotland  may  be  seen  in  tht 
foflpwuig  table : 

PRINCIPAL  RIVERS  OF  SCOTLAND. 


Miles. 

Miles. 

Miles. 

Inan     -    -    - 

44 

Doveran   •    - 

51 

Nith    -    -    . 

«9 

Ayr-    -    -    V 

^8 

Earn    -    -    - 

46 

Oikel  -    -    . 

S3 

Cimm(Ross) 

18 

Esk  (Dumfries) 

44 

Spey    -    -    . 

90 

Clydr    --     • 

83 

Esk,  S.  (Forfar) 

4S 

Sdncher    -    • 

35 

OBe(AbeideeA) 

82 

Findhom  -    - 

62 

.Tay     .    .    . 

102 

Bee  (I>aiiifiries) 

49 

Lcith    -    .    - 

20 

Thurso      -    • 

27 

Din.    -    -    - 

68 

Nairn  -    -    - 

36 

Tiviot  -    -    - 

38 

Dm  -: .  - 

• 

29 

Naver  -    -    - 

35 

Ythan-    -    . 

35 

!25.-  The  noblest  river  of  Ireland  is  the  Shannon,  which 
lises  m  the  N.  part  of  the  island  near  Lough  Allen,  and 
Idwing  with  a  S.  W.  course  of  192  miles,  past  Meelick 
iisd  Lknerick,  enters  the  Atlantic  between  Clare  and 
Limerick.  In  its  course  it  runs  through  two  consider- 
able lakes,  called  liiDUgh  Ree  and  Lou^  I^^rg,  and  re- 
eeiTes,  amongst  other  tributaries,  the  Innyj  the  &uc\L,\\i^ 
Bni8ii%  &e  Sfaig,  and  Askeaton^ 
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126.  There  are  several  rivers  in  Ireland  caited  die 
Blackwater,  the  most  noted  of  which  runs  through  t]S^ 
county  of  Cork,  and  enters  the  sea  at  Youghal  Bay-; 
the  Lee  is  a  very  inconsiderable  river,  and  only  remanfi^ 
able  from  its  running  through  the  city  of  Cork,  Tlij^' 
Barrow  R.  is  in  the  S.  £.  part  of  the  island ;  it  rises  in 
Queen's  County,  not  far  from  the  sources  of  the  Boyiwf 
and  the  Liffey,  and  after  having  been  joined  by  thj5 
waters  of  the  Nore  and  other  streams,  falls  into  Watetf 
ford  Bay :  to  the  East  of  it  is  the  R.  Ovoca.  '-  ; 

.  27.  The  Liffey  rises  in  the  N.  part  of  the  county  jli' 
Wicklow,  and  after  a  tortuous  course  of  65  miles  entec^ 
the  sea  at  Dublin.  A  little  to  the  N.  of  it  is  the  R.  Boy»8^ 
which  runs  from  its  source  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  wim 
a  N.  E.  course  past  Kells  and  Drogheda  into  the  Irwa 
Sea :  it  is  celebmted  for  the  battle  fought  on  its  ba^^, 
A.  D.  1690,  between  WiUiam  the  3d.  and  James  the 8d» 
when  the  latter  monarch,  having  been  beatexi^,; /.)jP||fik 
obliged  to  take  refuge  on  the  continent.  The  Bc^a.jf^ 
in  the  N.  E.  comer  of  the  island,  and  flows  froiHiiitl 
source  in  the  Moume  M*.,  through  L.  Nec^h  into/flbf 
sea  near  Coleraine ;  it  is  famous  for  its  salmon-fi^heigti 
The  Derg  rises  out  of  a  lough  of  the  same  name  in  .tm 
county  of  Donegal,  and  runs  generally  in  a  N.  £.  d^n^ 
tion  to  Londonderry,  a  little  below  which  it  enters  :|({|Q 
sea  at  Lough  Foyle.  t.  . 

^8.  The  length  of  the  principal  rivers  in  Treland  may  be  seen  ia  t|t6  (o)f 
lowing  table : 

PRINCIPAL  RIVERS  OF  IKELAND. 


J-ioOV 


'1 '■<;■■.  5 
MIImJ 


Arrow    -    - 
Aslceaton     • 
Ballinderty  - 
Ban  -    .    - 
Bandon  -    - 
Barrow  -    - 
Blackwater  "I 
-    (Cork)    / 
Blackwater  \ 
(Meath)  / 


Blackwateir 
(Tyrone") 
Boyne  -  - 
Bmsna 
Derg  -  - 
Feaie  -  - 
Inny  -  - 
Lee  -  - 
Liffey  -  - 
Waig    -    - 


} 


Miles.  I 

.  -  Main  -    •    • 

4^  Way  .    -^  ,; 

67  .   MUnree   -"*  -' 

28  Nore  -    -    - 

56  Ovoca     -    - 

39  Roe   -    -    - 

47  Shannon  -    -> 

49  Slaney     -    • 

65  i  Suck  -    •    :- 

37  I  Suire-    -'.  - 


■'■■■■         —     '         '  *  1     !'  '    '^7  prf 

contains  a  number  of  lakes  or  (loughs),  som^  ot  whieli^in 
magnificent.  The  greatest  of  them  is  Loagh  ^H^yflai^M 
of  the  island,  remarkable  for  the  pelnfying  ^t>mMitf  Ift 


29.  Ii-eland 
both  large  and 
jV'.  E,  comer 
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fflen ;  it  is  travoKsed  by  the  R.  Bao,  and  partly  forma  the  boundary  of  five 
mptiw,  tIz.  Aotrim,  Londonderry,  1  yrone,  Armagh,  and  Down.  The  next 
U^t  is  Lough' Eame,  which  commanicates  with  Donegal  Ba^  on  the  N.  W. 
Mist;  it  Is  studded  with  a  number  of  beaudful  islands,  and  is  divided  into  two 
plita  Dear  the  town  of  £BniskiiJen»  which  stands  on  its  Western  shore.  Besides 
t^M  we  naay  notice  Lough  Corrib  in  the  province  of  Connaught,  which  db- 
wges  its  waters  into  Galway  Bay  at  the  town  of  Galway  j  Lough  Ilea 
Aid  Lough  Derg,  which  have  been  already  noticed  as  traversed  by  the  Slian> 
loa.  But  the  Lake  of  Killarney,  though  of  less  extent  than  any  of  the 
^^legoing,  surpasses  them  ail  in  beauty  and  grandeur  of  sceneiy  ;  it  is  situ- 
ated in  the  Southern  part  of  Ireland  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  at  the  foot  of 
UtegilKcuddy's  Reeks,  the  highest  mountain  in  the  island. 

30.  The  Bogs  of  Leland  form  a  very  remarkable  feature  in  the  couatiy ; 
iky  aie  of  various  descriptions,  and  are  in  some  jilaces  very  extensive ;  in  a 
(tCDeia]  way  they  may  be  included  within  two  hues,  drawn  from  Wicklow 
■rtl  Howth  Heads  on  the  East  to  Galway  and  Sligo  on  the  West.  The 
ckitf  of  them  is  oaUed  the  Bog^  of  Allen,  but  there  are  many  otiiers  :  in  some 
<{f  ^hese  the  water  is  concealed  in  a  dangerous  manner  by  a  surface  of  grass  ; 
ftaie  consist  of  water  and  mire  ;  others  are  shallow  lakes  partially  covered 
•ith  tofts  of  rushes ;  and  many  consist  of  peat-moor  used  for  fuel. 

''il.  Principal"  Gulfs  and  Bays.  The  whole- 
cbast  of  Great  Britain  is  indentec}  by  a  number  of 
estnaries  and  bays  of  greater  or  less  magnitude.  On 
Ae  E.  coast  are  the  Mouth  of  the  Thames,  and  The 
Wash,  already  noticed ;  Bridlington  Bay  on  the  coast  of 
Tbrkshire,  ^ufid  the  Mouth  of  the' R.  fees,  separating 
die  last-mentioned  county  from  Durham.  In  Scotland, 
itoir  Edinburgh,  are  the  Firths  of  Forth  and  Tay ;  and 
ftrther  North,  near  Inverness,  are  the  Murray  and  Dor- 
noch Firths. 

32.  Descending  the  Western  coast  we  find  Loch 
Broom,  Loch  Fine,  and  the  Firth  of  Clyde;  on  the 
coast  of  Wigtown,  are  Loch  Ryan,  Luce  Bay,  and  Wig- 
town Bay.  Solway  Firth  separates  England  and  Scot- 
land, and  below  it  in  the  Northern  part  of  Lancashire  is 
Morecambe  Bay.  Cardigan  Bay  is  on  the  Western 
coast  of  Wales,  and  Cacrmarthen  and  Swansea  Bays  on 
its' Southern  coast,  all  three  being  so  named  from  the 
respective  county-towns  which  stand  upon  them.  The 
Bristol  Channel,  between  the  Southern  shores  of  Wales 
and  the  coasts  of  Gloucestershire,  Somersetshire,  and 
Dptonshire,  has  been  already  noticed :.  to  the  S.  W,  of 
it,  on  the  N*  coast  of  Devon  is  Bideford  Bay.  The  chief 
l^ys,  in  the  English  Channel  are,  Plymouth  Sound  be- 
toieen  Cornwall  and  Devon^.  aiid  Tor  Bay  on  the  shoxe^ 
(( ttie  latter  county.         j>  a 
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33.  On  the  Eastern  coast  of  Ireland  are/1^^tfi^1.6ti|^ 
Dundrum  Bay,  Dundalk  Bay,  Dublin  Bay,  tod  WSx^* 
ford  Harbonr.  On  the  Soutnem  coast  are  Wtiterfdrcf 
Harbour  and  Cork  Harbour.  On  the  Western  eoooti. 
are  Bantry  Bay,  Kenmare  Bay,  Dii^le  Bay,  Galway' 
Bay,  and  Clew  Bay.  On  the  ISTcMrthem  coast  are  Dcrtie-.*. 
gal  Bay,  Lough  Swilly,  and  Lough  Foyle.  ■ 

34.  Straits.  The  principal  straits  of  the  Britisbf 
Islands  are,  the  St.  of  Dover,  between  Dover  in  Kent' 
and  Calais  in  France,  which  connects  the  North  Sea  witli. 
the  EngUsh  Channel :  St  George's  Channel,  witich' 
separates  Great  Britain  from  Ireland  :  the  Minc]^  whicK 
divides  the  Hebrides  or  Western  Islands  from  Scotland  r 
and  the  Pentland  Firth,  which  intei*venes  between  Scot- 
land and  the  Orkney  Isles. 

35.  The  principal  Capes  of  G\  Britain  are,  on  the 
N.  coast  C.  Wrath ;  Dunnet  Head,  the  Northeminpst. 
point  of  the  island ;  and  Duncansby  Head*  On  the,^ 
coast  are  Kinnaird's  Head,  the  N.  £.  cape  of  Aberdeen^ 
shire  ;  Spurn  Head,  the  S.  E.  termination  of  Yorkshiteji 
and  the  rf .  Foreland,  which  is  the  last  point  of  K^otf 
towards  the  N.  East.  At  the  Lizard  Point  Great- 
Britain  reaches  farthest  to  the  South,  and  near  it  isib^ 
Land's  End,  distinguished  as  the  Westernmost  point  ,of 
England,  though  not  of  G^.  Britain:  both  capes  are  in 
Cornwall.  On  the  W.  coast  are,  Hartland  rointj  on 
the  shores  of  Devonshire;  St.  David's  Head,  the  W» 
extremity  of  Wales ;  Braichy  Pull  H*^.,  in  Caernarvon^ 
shire ;  the  MuU  of  Galloway  in  Wigtown ;  and  the  MuU 
of  Cantire  in  Argyllshire. 

36.  The  chief  capes  of  Ireland  are,  Bloodyfarland  Pt. 
and  Malin  Head,  both  in  Donegal ;  Fair  Head,  in  An- 
trim ;  Killard  Pt.,  in  Downshire;  Carnsore  Pt,  in  Wex- 
ford, and  Mizen  Head,  in  Cork :  C.  Clear  is  the  South- 
ernmost point,  and  is  the  extremity  of  a  small  island 
lying  off  the  town  of  Baltimore  on  the  coast  of  Cork. 

.  37.  Religion.  The  established  form  of  religion  in 
England  and  Wales,  as  well  as  in  Ireland)  is  Episcopacy; 
but  the  Presbyterians  and  other  numerous  sects,  compre- 
hended in  the  general  appellation  of  nonconformists,,  as 
well  as  the  Roman  Cathohcs^  enjoy  the  sweets  of  religious ' 
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K^evty  |md0f  the  iaflaeoce  of«  legal  toleration.  TbeChurcli 
oCEliglapd  19  that  branch  of  the  reformed  church,  wliidi 
waa  e^tabtished  in  England  after  the  separation  from  the 
Iloaoi^h  Churchy  whi(£  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VilL,  who  renounced  the  Pope'3  BupremacVy  the  English 
haidng  been  the  first  people  to  throw  oft  the  yoke  of 
Rome.  The  Church  of  England  is  commonly  called  a 
bitheraa  church,  from  it9  having  been  modelled,  to  a 
f^  considerable,  extent,  by  our  great  reformers,  on  the 
doctnaes  of  Martin  Luther,  so  fai*  as  they  are  in  con- 
farmity  with  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures :  but 
itf  is  as.  difierent  from  the  Lutheran  churches  esta* 
blished  on  the  continent,  as  it  is  superior  to  them  in  the 
purity,  dignity,  and  decency,  both  of  its  doctrines  and 
ceremonies. 

88.  The  Chiuch  of  England  is  under  the  government  of  two  Archbishops 
9Bd  jtweoty-^four  Bishops,  of  whom  twenty-one  are  suffragans  of  Canter* 
bttry,  and  three  of  York.  All  of  them  are  Lords  of  Parliament,  llie  Arch- 
mop  of  Canterbury  is  styled  the  Primate  and  Metropolitan  of  all  England  i 
he  ii  the  first  Peer  of  the  realm,  and  takes  precedence  not  only  of  dukes,  but 


likewiae  of  the  ^reat  officers  of  state  and  of  all  others  except  the  Royal  Family. 

The  Archbishop  of  York  is  styled  Primate  and  Metropolitau  of  England :  he 
iirecedence  of  all  dokes  not  of  the  Royal  Family,  and  of  all  officers  of 
except  the  Lord  High  Chancellor.    The  Bishop  of  London  has  the 


tokes 
state 


of  all  Bishops,  the  Bishop  of  Durham  is  the  second,  and  the 


of  Winchester  the  third,  in  rank. 
19,  The  names  of  the  several  Bishoprics  are. 


Asapk.  St. 

Bangor. 

Bath  and  Wells, 

Bristol. 

fa  y  Canterbury. 
B    Chichester. 

Coventry  and  Lichfield. 
David's.  St. 


a 


u 


1 1 
Is 


Exeter. 

Gloucester. 

Hereford. 

Llandafi*. 

Lincoln. 

London. 

Norwich. 

Oxford. 

.Peterborough. 


s 

> 

i 

> 
o 


'^  r  Rochester. 
'g  ]  Salisbury, 
g  I  Winchester. 
§  I  Worcester. 

2  rCarlisle, 
'g  1  Chester, 
g  )  Durham. 
2  lYork. 


Ely. 

The  Bishop  ^  Sodor  and  Man  belongs  to  the  Province  of  York^  but  has 
u  vote  in  the  House  of  Peers. 

49.  The  Dean  and  Prebendaries  belonging  to  every  Cathedral  assist  the 
Biibop  in  ecclesiastical  afiairs.  Tlie  office  of  Archdeacon,  of  whom  there 
ve  61  in  England*  is  to  inspect  the  moveables  of  churches,  to  reform  slight 
abases,  and  to  induct  into  benefices.  The  other  orders  of  the  clergy  are, 
tk  Rector*  Vicar,  I>eacon,  and  Curate,  each  of  whom  enjoys  some  pecu- 
liar privilege.  The  number  of  Parishes  and  Parochial  Chapelries  in  £ng» 
hadaiicl  Wiales,  as  ascertained  in  1821,  amounted  to  10,603. 

41*  The  Presbyterian  Church  government  established 
m&c6tl«tid,  is  founded  on  a  parity  of  ecclesiasticaV  ^.u- 
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thority  amongst  all  its  presb^ers  or  pastcfp&yiui&'mtS&^Bsfsi 
after  the  Calvinistic  plan  in  Geneva,  w&ich  Kub:!!^  'Uite 
reformer  (who  was  the  disciple  of  Calvin),  recottnnraded 
to  his  countrymen.  This  form  of  goveramenl  exeladcp 
pre-eminence  of  order,  all  ministers  bein?  held  eq«ftl% 
rank  and  power.  The  ministers  of  an  indefimte  number 
of  contiguous  parishes,  with  one  ruling  elder,  constitatfe 
what  is  called  a  Presbytery,  which  has  cognizance  of -all 
ecclesiastical  matters  within  its  bounds.  Three  or  mate 
adjacent  Presbyteries  form  a  Synod,  of  which  tfaiere  me 
reckoned  16 ;  most  of  these  meet  twice  a  year,  and  they 
have  power  over  presbyteries,  but  their  decisions  are  w^ 
versible  by  the  General  Assembly,  which  is  the  highest 
Ecclesiastical  Court.  This  court  consists  of  eQmiai0« 
sionere,  who  are  chosen  annually  from  presbytenes^ 
royal  boroughs,  and  universities,  in  the  following  pio- 
poilion ;  viz.  200  ministers,  and  89  elders,  representing 
presbyteries,  67  elders,  representing  royal  boroughs,  ano 
five  ministers,  or  elders,  from  universities, 

42.  Calvinism  derived  its.  appellatioo  from  John  Calvin,  whose,  j^ 
name  was  Chauvin,  and  who  was  born  a.  d.  1509,  at  Noyon,  in  PicirdT. 
He  obtained,  at  an  early  age,  a  benefice  in  the  cathedral  church  oi  hn 
native  place,  but,  having:  joined  tiie  other  Reformers  in  rescuing  the 
Christian  Church  from  the  errors  and  superstitions  of  Popeiy,  he  Was 
obliged  to  fly  from  his  country  during  the  persecution  of  the  nvtesiaDts, 
and,  after  having,  visited  many  other  places,  settled  at  last  in  Geneva. 
Here  he  promulgated  his  own  opinions  concerning  doctrine  and  church  go- 
vernment, and  died  a,  d.  1664.  The  distinguishing  tenets  of  Calvinism  Aie, 
belief  in  Predestination,  Election,  Reprobation,  and  Irresistible  Gttiee, 
together  with  the  total  rejection  of  Episcopacy.  The  Calvinists,  in  their 
progress,  unable  to  agree  amongst  themselves,  and  dissenting  frmn'Miek 
other  as  much  as  from  the  Church  of  England,  have  divided  into  vanoHS 
branches  or  lesser  sects  :  their  doctrine  subsists  in  its  greatest  originality  id 
Geneva,  Scotland,  and  Holland,  but  it  is  likewise  professed  in  many  other 
countries.    The  Calvinists  of  France  are  called  Hugonots  or  Huguenots. 

43.  Though  the  established  religion  of  Ireland  is  that  of  the  Church  of 
England,  yet  a  veiy  great  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  are  Roman  Catho' 
lies.  There  are  four  archbishoprics  in  the  Church  of  Ireland,  viz.  Armagh, 
Dublin,  Cashell,  and  Tuam.  Under  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh  (who  is 
Primate  and  Metropolitan  of  all  Ireland)  are  the  Bishops  of  Meath,  Ardagrb, 
Kilmore,  Clogher,  Raphoe,  Derry,  Down  &  Connor,  and  Dromore.  The 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  is  Primate  of  Ireland,  and  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
Bishops  of  Ferns  &  Leigh lin,  Ossory,  and  Kildare.  Under  the  ArehlHsbop 
of  Cashel  (who  is  Bishop  of  Emly)  are  the  Bishops  of  Wateriiord  & 
Lismorc,  Cork  &  Ross,  Cloyne,  Limerick  &  Ardfert  &  Aghadoe,  aad 
Kill  aloe  &  Kilfenora.  Under  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam  are  the  Bishops  of 
Clonfert  &  Killmacduagh,  £lphin»  Killalla,  and  Achony. .  These  sevcfil 


__  ^.   h^ye.tfiBir  IJtoani  and  other  dignitiriti^  Mtath  eicaptwl,  tha  Bbhop 
^  jrUpb  iiM  pitceiience  of  all  the  others. 

.  •?.44fc:'<lovBRNMENT.    The  government  of  Great  Bri- 

tun  ift  ft  fimited  or  mixed  monarchy,  l>ein<E;  a  combination 

jtff  a  monarchical  and  popular  srovemment.  The  executive 

power  is  vested  in  the  king;  the  Icirislative  is  shared  by 

Jlim  and  the  people,  or  their  reprr scntatives  in  Parlia- 

'laeiit*     The  Kind's  power,  though  hmited,  is  verv  gn»at. 

'He  convenes,  adjounis,  and  dissolves  the  Parfiainont. 

^e  can  witlihold  his  assent  from  any  bill,  and  prevent 

'it»  passing  into  a  law.     He  nominates  his  ministers,  as 

well  as  the  great  otRcers  of  church  and  state,     lie  is  the 

feantain  of  honour,  and  confers  dignities  and  titles.   He 

pardons  criminals,  and  has  the  prerogittive  of  declarin«^ 

war,  making  peace,  and  fonning  treaties  and  allianrns. 

He  is  the  supreme  commander  of  the  annv  and  navy, 

"Jkid  the  temporal  head  of  the  Church.     His  person  is 

•inviolable,  and  in  the  eye  of  the  law  he  can  do  no  wrong. 

The  crown  is  hereditary,  and  females  an»  capihU*  of  sue- 

.  c^sion  ;  but  the  Sovereign  nnist  pn)fess  tiie  Protrstaut 

hJigion. 

45.  The  ParliameDt,  to  whom  the  legislative  power  belongx,  ron^isi^  ol 
the  King,  the  Peers,  and  the  Commons ;  beint/'  diviilcd  into  two  asscniMie^i, 
.ctlled  Ihe  Flouse  of  Ix>nls  and  The  House  of  ('ommons.  The  fonntr  is 
coniposed  of  the  lords  .spiritual  and  temporal,  i.  e,  the  archhisho;)s  and 
Usshops  with  the  heieditary  nobility.  The  number  of  Knglish  peers  is  in- 
4efiute»  and  may  be  increased  at  pleasure  by  the  Crown ;  10  i)et>rs  rcpre- 
aent  the  Scotch,  and  32  the  Irish  nobility.  The  president  in  the  House  of 
l*een  is  generally  the  I^rd  Chancellor.  The  Ilou^e  of  C'ommuns  is  com- 
posed of  repr^entativeji  from  the  counties,  cities,  and  boiuughs  ot'thc  Km- 
pile,  io  all  658:  viz.  500  for  Kni^land  and  Wales,  53  for  Scotland,  and 
105  for  Ireland.    The  elections  for  counties  are  made  by  fn^ihuldt* rs,  who 

.htve  a  certain  valued  rent ;  and  fur  cities  and  burouj;hs,  according  to  their 
charters  and  customs,  A  president,  called  The  S}M:aker,  is  chosen  by  the 
members  at  tlie  first  meeting  of  parliament.  Thit  Commons  have  power  to 
napeach  the  greatest  Peer :  but  their  chief  privileges  are,  levying  money, 
nd  in^josinfr  taxes  for  the  public  service. 

46.  The  power  of  Parliament  is  absolute  and  unlimited,  being  under  m) 
rsBtrol.  It  can  regulate  the  succession  to  the  Crown,  alter  the  establislied 
religion,  and  change  the  constitution  of  the  Empire.  A  bill  may  originate 
in  either  Hooae,  except  bills  relating  to  taxation,  which  must  proceed  from 
Ibe  H#ase  of  Commons :  before  a  bill  is  passed  into  a  law,  or  Act  of  Par- 
liaine&ty  it  must  be  agreed  to  by  a  majority  of  both  houses,  and  receive  the 

IVoyal  assent  either  in  person  or  by  commission.  Appeals  from  the  decision 
-)>f  the  supreme  courts  of  the  Empire  may  be  taken  to  the  House  of  Peers. 
.'liifmf  Peer  may -vote  bj  proxy  in  the  senate.-  The  duration  of  a  Parlia* 
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47.  The  form  of  gjovernnient  in  Scotlaad  has  been  th^  \ 

same  with  that  of  England  since  tlie  Union  of  the  bwii  f 

kingdoms  A.  d.  1603,  .j  , 

•    48.  When  Ii-eland  became  a  portioD  of  the   Britidl>  ■ 

Empire  in  the  year  1690,  its  government  was  vested. iilf  . 
a  house  of  Peers  and  a  house  of  Commons,  the  KlO^ 

feeing  represented  by  a  Viceroy  or  Lord-lieutenant :  but  , 
no  act  of  importance  was  considered  valid,  until  it  rfr-' 

ceived  the  sanction  of  the  King  and  Council  of  OreU-  \ 
Britain.     Since  the  Union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  AcBw 

1801,  the  form  of  government  has,  of  course,  been  OB0|  , 

and  the  same.  "^  : 

ENGLAND  AND  WALES.  '     '    '      \ 

49.  The  shores  of  England  and  Wales  are  washed  on  \ 
iiie  E,  by  the  German  Ocean  or  North  Sea,  on  the  S. 
by  the  English  Channel,  on  the  W.  by  St,  Geora;e's  ■ 
Channel  and  the  Irish  Sea :  to  the  North,  England  con^ 
fines  with  Scotland,  from  which  it  is  separated  by-aoj 
imaginary  line  extending  from  the  Solway  Filth,  ovei". 
the  Cheviot  Hills,  and  along  the  R.  Tweed.  England, 
together  with  Wales  and  the  I.  of  Man,  contams  43,990 

' square  miles:  the  population  of  the  three  collectively, 
as  ascertained  in  1831,  amounted  to  1.1,840,700  sonls. 
Its  greatest  length,  fioin  the  Land's  End  to  Berwiek-on- 
Tweed,  is  370  miles :  and  its  greatest  breadth,  from  Lowes- 
toft (near  Yarmouth)  to  St.  David's  Head,  is  2(iO  mil^., 

50.  England  is  divided  into  the  Kingdom  of  Endaa}, 
and  the  Principality  of  Wales.  England  comprefaeiidR 
40  counties,  which  unitedly  return  141  Merabei-s  of  PaTr: 
liaiuent,  the  Cities,  Boroughs,  and  Universities  electing' 
327  more.  These  Counties  are  portioned  out  intosix  Cir- 
cuits, so  called  from  the  journey  or  progress  the  Judges 
take  through  them,  twice  every  year,  to  hold  courts  and 
administer  justice.  Middlesex  and  Cheshire  are,  however, 
not  included  in  these  circuits,  the  former  being  the  seat 
of  the  supreme  courts  of  Justice,  and  the  latter,  whal  is 
called   ft    county^alatine,    appoinring   its  own  jut^jes. 

These  circuits  are,  J.  The  Home  Circuit.     2.  The  West* 


^CbcenijL  8^  The  Norfolk  Circuit  4.  The  Oxford 
juitr  5,  TTie  Midland  Circuit.  6.  The-  Northern 
nftt^  Wides  IB  divided  into  four  circuits,  viz.  1.  The 
tlKEast  Circuit.  3.  The  North-West  Circuit  8.  The 
rmarthem  Circuit.  4.  The  Brecon  Circuit  Thege 
NiftB  contain  12  Counties,  which  unitedly  return  16 
insentatives  to  Parliament^  the  cities  and  boroughii 
img  14  more. 

»  The  several  counties  which  compose  the  English  circuits  are  the  fol- 


tf-} 


Western. 


ioid. 

Soadiamp- 

t.  . 

ton. 

m 

Wilte. 

%• 

Dorset. 

y- 

Somerset, 

Devon. 

• 

Cornwall. 

Norfolk. 

Oxford. 

Bucks. 

Berks. 

Bedford. 

Oxford. 

Hunting- 

Gloucester. 

don. 

Monmouth. 

Cambridge. 

Hereford. 

Norfolk. 

balop. 
SUfford. 

Suffolk. 

• 

Worcester.  : 

Alidland. 

Northamp- 
ton. 
Rutland. 
Lincoln. 
Nottingham. 
Derby. 
Leicester. 
Warwick, 


Northern, 


.\Xbose  which  compose  the  Welsh  Circuits  are: 
i-£astr    1      Nortb-West,  Caermarthen. 


Merioneth. 

Caernarvon* 

Anglesey. 


Cardigan. 

Pembiroke. 

Caermarthen. 


York. 

Darham* 

Northumber- 
land. 

Cumberland. 

Westmor- 
land. 

Lancaster. 

Brecon. 


Glamorgan. 

Brecon. 

Radnor. 


p  !F|ie  square  miles,  population  (as  ascertained  in  1831),  with  the 
'ifities  and  towns  of  eacn  county  of  England  and  Wales,  may  be  seen 
following  table ; 


CMratiee. 


Square 
Miles. 


Population 
in  183L 


Chief  Cities,  &c. 


p  ■ 


m.    - 
*  ." 

Htftten 


ler      - 

ipntt 
bpriand 

%^.  - 

9-      - 


205 
SdO 
671 
569 
559 
735 
411 
648 
510 
794 
1,002 
1,114 
477 
774 
1,945 
760 


/ 


48,325 

95,383 
145,289 

47,763 
146,529 
100,655 

65,753 
143,955 

64,780 
334,410 
302,440 
169,681 

83,167 
237,170 
494,168 
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Beaumaris,  Holyhead. 
Bedford,  Wobum,  Dunstable. 
Reading,  Windsor,  Wallingford. 
Brecon,  ^ay,  Buailt. 
Buckingham,  Avlesbury. 
Caermarthen. 

Caernarvon,  Bahgor,  Conway. 
Cambridge,  Ely,  Newmarket. 
Cardigan,  Abeirystwith. 
Chester,  MacclesfleM,  Nantwich. 
Launceston,  Falmouth. 
Carlisle,  Whitehaven,  Penrith. 
Denbigh,  Wrexham,  Ruthin. 
Derby,  Chesterfield,  Bakewell. 
Exeter,  Plymontb,  Bamstajle* 
Dorchester^  Poole,  Sha{tesb>3Lry .  , 

(^cofUitiucdy 


^^ 
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PDpulaliOD 
in  1881. 

Chief  Cities,  ic. 

BBri>*tD    .      . 

aw 

253.827 

'^^r     .       - 

1,158 

317,;!3( 

Chelouford.  Colchesler.  Harnioh,, 

Fiml  -        -        - 

ISJ 

00,012 

Iloiv«ell,  Sl  Asaph,  Flint, 

Climorgin 

507 

120.012 

Caraiff,  Swinsea,  Llandaffl    ' 

6[(mci3lei  - 

847 

380,004 

Uloucetter,  Uritlol,  Chelteakuii ' 

Uirrefiiril     - 

1149 

110,976 

Hetefonl,  Leominsta-. 

UBrtford       -         - 

4»H 

I43,a4l 

Hertford,  St.  Albans. 

HnntingclOn 

279 

03.149 

Ituntingdon.St.Ii'eB. 

K«t            -         - 

I, I  GO 

47B,1SS 

Canterbury.  MaidsWae.  ChathalB;      ■ 

lja«eatler   -      '  - 

1,381 

l;336,854 

I*i9e.«r     .        - 

60T 

197.003 

Lhiioln        -         - 

2J)73 

317,244 

Uneoln.  Boston,  Stamford. 

Man.  1- Of-         - 

ITO 

40,liU 

Douglas,  Kamsey.                 '  "  ' 

5O0 

35,009 

Uolgelly,lJa]a. 

Middlesex  ■ 

2U 

1,358.541 

Loudon.  Wesliuinjler,  BrenCfari. 

376 

U8,I3I) 

Momnoulh.    ChepslUH.    Ahe^- 
MoWgonieiy,  Pool. 

HAfX  ^       - 

63S 

66,485 

1,578 

390.054 

Norwich,  Lynn,  Yarmouth. 

Norlhamplon       - 

760 

17B.S70 

AorlhUfnbGrniid  - 

1,411 

322,912 

NoHingham 

cai 

Nottingham,  Xewark.  SauUwill; . 

Oxford 

flC7 

lol.72G 

Oxford.  VVoodslotk.  Witoay. 
Prmbruke,   SL   D«vkl'»,    HaAt- 

Pembnri.e   .        . 

160 

K  1.424 

fordwesl. 

SliilaQd       - 

121 

Radnar. 

112 

Oakham.  Uppiogham. 

tjalopur  Shropshire 

1,010 

822.303 

I,a39 

403,908 

Wells.  Ualh,  Taunton. 

Sbnltiampton      or 

I,22B 

314.313 

Iljmpsluie. 

Chester. 

Suffurf*^      -         - 

snc 

410,48S 

field. 
Ipswich.  Buiy  St.  Edmund*. 

ftlffglk         .         - 

1.110 

290,304 

ijnrn!y 

48(1,320 

Koutb»ark,G.urdtofd,-King.toir,' 
Chicheiler.  Hasfings.  brigfilon.  ■' 

1.103 

272.32H 

^Timict    '.        - 

680 

S30,9»8 

Sjr!"*  : 

67a 

fiS.041 

Applehy,  Kendal. 

1,040 

239,181 

■li¥otce.«it  .        . 

sn 

211. 356 

Worcester.  Dudley,  KiJilermliu- 

Vort           .        . 

4.402 

1.371,290 

York!  Leeds,  Kiogttoii,  SheffieU. 

y^,N.»y,ie. 

277.017 

rfiw*  -  - 

43,»Q0 

14,217.711 

^   24.  London, 

tbera 

etropolis 

of  the  British  Empire,  the 

jpesi  powerful, 

most 

wealthy,  most  eiteiisive,  aiid  most 

tk 

d 
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populous  city  in  the  world,  is  seated  in  a  fertile  and 
salubriottsplain  or  valley,  On  the  banks  of  the  R.  Thames, 
which  divides  it  into  two  part:^,  and  passes  through  it 
from  W.  to  E.  in  its  progress  to  the  sea.  London  may 
be  p^arded  as  the  focus  of  Great  Britain ;  for  within  its 
juriscuction  are  concentrated  the  royal,  legislative,  juri- 
dical, civil,  scientific,  literary,  -  and  commercial  concerns 
of  the  whole  Empire.  Considered  as  an  aggregate,  it 
comprises  the  City  of  London  and  its  liberties,  the  city 
and  liberties  of  We$tminster,the  boroughs  of  Marylebone, 
Knsbury,  the  Tower  Hamlets,  South wark,  and  Ldmbeth, 
and  upwards  of  30  villages  in  Middlesex  and  Surrey, 
The  greater  portion  is  built  in  Middlesex,  on  the  N. 
bank  of  the  Thames  ;  whilst  Southwark  with  Lambeth 
aiid  several  connecting  villages,  extend  along  the  S. 
shore  of  the  river,  in  Surrey.  The  population  of  all  the 
parishes  whosfe  churches  are  situate  within  eight  miles 
rectilinear  around  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  amounted,  in 
183},  to  1,776,556  souls,  the  parish  of  Woolwich  not 
included.  ■ 

6&.  There  are  only  two  Universities  in  En|land,  viz.  Oxford  and  Cambridge ; 
imt  there  are  many  Royal  Foundatioas  and  Public  Schools  for  the  instnic* 
tioQ  of  yoath,  where  some  o&the  first  men  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  the  whole 
world,  have  received  the  elements  of  science  and  of  the  polite  arts. 

56.  The  principal  ports  of  England,  are  I>eptford  on  the  Thames ;  Chat- 
him.and  ^beer^es8,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Medway ;  Dover,  Portsmouth,  Ply» 
mouth,  and  Falmouth,  on  the  S.  coast ;  Bristol,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Severn ; 
Uilford  Haven  at  the  S.  W.  extremity  of  Wales ;  Holyhead,  off  the  I.  of 
Anglesey ;  Liverpool,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mersey ;  Shields,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tyne,.OD  the  £.  coast  of  the  kingdom;  Stockton,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tees ;  Kipgston-upon- Hull,  on  the.R.  Humber:  Lynn  Regis,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  B»  Ouse ',  and  Harwich,  at  the  E.  extremity  of  Essex. 

€T.  The  English  manufactures,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  are  superior 
to  those  of  all  other  countries :  to  enumerate  them  is  unnecessary,  for  there 
is  scarcely  one  in  Europe  that  is  not  successfully  prosecuted  in  England. 
Every  art  to  abridge  labour,  and  every  contrivance  of  mechanism  for  the 
eoovenience  of  man,  are  here  brought  to  a  great  desree  of  perfection.  The 
comraefroe  of  England  extends  to  every  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
there  is  hardly  a  comer  of  the  habitable  globe,  which  has  not  been  visited  by 
her  enterprising  sons.  The  greatest  manufactories  are  in  London,  Man- 
chester, Lancaster,  Sheffield,  Leeds,  Wakefield,  Halifax,  Bradford,  Nor- 
thampton, Nottingham,  Carlisle,  Birmingham,  Coventry,  Worcester,  Stafford, 
and  Norwich* 

'  5S.  The  population  of  the  chief  cities,  towns,  and  parishes  of  En^WM  ^x^d 
Wales  (as  reluroed  ml63ljmaj  be  aoen  in  th^  following,  table ;  -    . 


^^^ 

e« 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

AlbwB.su     - 

4.772 

Doncaster     -  11,572 

Kffi* 

Ai-pl^ 

a.72S 

Doreheiter    -    3,033 

Norwich 

A^ph/st 

3,144 

I><niglBS         -     6,954 

Nnttinghlm  - 

Aa,oS«n 

AyJesbuty 

4,!W7 

Doier  -         •  11.924 

Uakham 

■iA^i 

aU    .     . 

38,003 

Dodley           •  23,043 

Oxford 

20.4M,, 

Beaumlris 

2.S40 

Durham         -  10,125 

Pembroke       - 

6,511  ■ 

Bedford  - 

e,959 

Ely        -         -     0,189 

5,6SSi. 

Berwick    upon 

txeter  -        -  28,201 

Plymonth  and 

Tweed 

8,920 

Fslmouth       -     7,284 

suburbs 

75.fi34   . 

14a,251 

Gloucester     -  11.933 

Pool  (\Vclsl.> 

5.040 

Blackburn 

fiO,701 

Guildford       -     3,813 

Poole    - 

6.4*9 

BglWn    - 

G3^»4 

Halifan     -    109,899 

Portsmoulbfic 

Boston    - 

11,240 

Harwich        ■    4,297 

Poitsea 

Gs,oaa,. 

Brecon   - 

5,106 

IIer«rotd       .  10.280 

Preston 

24.575  , 

Brighton 

40,634 

Hertford        -    S,24T 

niLdnor 

^^\\l. 

Bristol   - 

lOD.BBQ 

Holyhead       -     4,282 

Su^ 

"AMnL 

Buckingham 

3,010 

Holywell        -     S.OOO 
Huddersiield  -  31,041 

Sheffie'iy       - 

o^ifi^ 

Bury    St.  Kd 

?l:S!lil 

mind) 

n,4so 

Huntingdon  -     8,207 

Sbrewsbaiy 

Cneimai-theii 

9,995 

Ipswich          -  ao.464 
Kiddermlnslef  20,865 

SouthMnpton 

msaciv 

7.eia 

Stafford 

i^ffi'^ 

Cambridge 

20.'JI7 

Kingston  upon 

Sunderland 

CiDUrbury 

14.4A3 

Hull           .  49,401 

Swansea 

.CiuilifF  - 

e,i87 

Kirkby  Kendal  17.427 
Lancaster       -  22,294 

launton 
Tynemouth 

34i77B  ,. 

Csrdi^ii 

2,795 

Carlisle  - 

20,000 

Launieston    -     2,231 

Wakefield 

24,5jb;; 

Chitbam     and 

Leeds  -         123,303 

Warwick 

9.109- ' 

Rocheslec 
Cbel««ford 

27,321 
5,435 

Leicester       -  39,300 
Lichfield        -    0.499 

Wells   - 

«.64#f 

Wenlock 

2,4»1., 

22.942 

Lincoln         .  11,802 

SIX. 
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Chester  - 

21,3G3 

Liverpool     -   189.244 

ii:s98  ■ 

Chidiestcr 

8,270 

London    .    1,776,550 

Winthester 

B.4r»   ' 

CdlchMler 

lO.IOT 

Lynn  llegis  -  13.370 

Windsor 

7.U»  ! 

Coventry 

27,070 

Maccltsfield-  23,129 

Wignn  - 
Wolvethimp- 

44,4ttG 

Denbigh 

S,7b<l 

Deptfocd     and 

Alanchesler     237,832 

48.080 

Greenwich 

44.348 

MertbyrTidvil  22,083 

Woolwich 

17.661 

Daiby    - 

23,007 

Worcester 

18,610 

Demes  - 

-  4,561i 

Yarmouth 

21,115 

Unigelly 

4,087 

Newcaitle     -  S7,«37 

York    - 

2a.3SI> 

SCOTLAND,  " 

50.  Scotland,  or  North  Britain,  is  bounded  on  ih/it 
South  by  England,  and  on  all  other  sides  by  the  sea :  thtf" 
boundaiy  between  the  two  countries  is  formed  or  thoi 
East  by  the  River  Tweed,  and  an  imaginary  hne  ext^d- 
ing  from  Coldstream  S.  W.  to  the  Solway  Firth.  Scot- 
land, together  with  its  islands,  contains  23,170  square 
miles,  or  one  half  less  than  England,  and   1,130  less 
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tKaii  Ireland:    its  popDiatioh  in   183 1»   amounted   to 

2y3ft5'|807  souls.     Its  greatest  length  is  from  the  Mull  of 

(Tahv;ay  to  Duonet  Head,  and  measures  245  miles ;  itA 

average  breadth  may  be  taken  at  00  miles.    The  king- 

ixyoBL  of  Scotland  was  united  to  that  of  England  a.  d. 

1G03. 

60.  The  Scotch  are  eomnMmly  divided  into  two  clasies,  viz.  the  High- 
hoden  and  Lowlanden ;  the  former  occapyiog  the  Northern  ami  monntain* 
ois  provinces,  the  latter  the  Sonthem  districts.  These  clas»G!«  difTer  froni 
each  other  in  language,  mannen,  and  dress.  The  Highlanders  use  the  Irish 
or  Celtic  tongue,  sometimes  called  Erse  and  Gaelic,  whilst  in  the  low  rountry 
the  kn^imge  is  the  ancient  Scandinavian  dialect,  blended  with  the  Anglo- 
Saxon.  The  Highlanders  call  themselves  Gael  or  Gael  and  their  country 
Allnn,  sppelUtioni  evidently  retaining  traces  of  the  old  names  Cale<lonia 
and  Albion,  by  vdnch  Scotland  and  Great  Britain  were  once  known,  and  arc 
still  distinguished. 

4J}.  Scotland  is  divided  into  33  shireSi  or  counties, 
m.  11  Northern,  11  Central,  and  11  Southern.  The; 
Nortliem  shires  are,  Orkney  and  Shetland  Isles,  Caitli- 
neflifa  Sutherland,  Cromarty,  Koss,  Inverness,  Nairn,  Elgin, 
Banff,  Aberdeen,  and  Kincardine.  The  Central  shiren 
are,  Forfar,  Fife,  Kinross,  Clackmanan,  Perth,  Argyll, 
Bute,  Renfrew,  Dumbarton,  Stirling,  and  Linlithgow. 
The  Southern  shires  are,  Edinburgh,  Haddington,  Bor-* 
wick,  Roxburgh,  i^elkirk,  Peebles,  Lanark,  Ayr,  Wig- 
town, Kirkcudbright,  and  Dumfries.  Iliesc  counties 
elect  30  representatives,  and  the  towns  and  boroughs  2:i, 
in  dl  53  Members,  to  sit  in  the  Imperial  Parliament 
of  Great  Britain. 

08.  The  square  miles,  popnlation  (as  ascertained  in  18SI),  and  chief 
towns  of  each  shire  in  ScoUand,  may  be  seen  by  the  following  tai)le  : 


Shires. 


Aberdeen     •        •  - 

AiR^         -       -  - 

Ayr    •        -       -  - 

B^Lsff-        .        -  . 

Berwidt  (or  Merse)  • 

Bote  •        •       «  .* 

Caithness  (or  Wick)  - 
CnefanB&aii 


1,480 

810 
590 
ST7 

175 

540 

40 


Population 
in  1831. 


177,651 

101.425 

145,055 

48,604 

S4,048 

14,151 
S4,529 
14,729 


Chief  Towns. 


Aberdeen,    Peterhead, 

Fraserburgh. 
Invenuy,  Campbelton. 
Ayr,  Kilmarnock,  Irvine. 
Banff,  CuUen. 
Greenlaw,  Dunse,  Lau- 
,der. 
Rothsay. 
Wick,  Thurso. 
Clackmanan,  Alloa. 

(cor(Cir(u«{) 
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Shiiiei« 

Sq,  Miles. 

Population 
in  1831. 

qinef  Towns.  ,x  ,■ 

-  -   •    ■     -  'rf 

9 

Dumbarton 

170 

83,211 

Dambarton.            '  ^.r-f 

Dumfries     ... 

ltt2 

73.770 

Edintiurgh  (or  Mid  Lo. 

286 

219,592 

Edinburgh,  Leith,  Dal- 

thian) 

keith.                  •     -" 

Klgin  (or  Murray) 

452 

34,231 

Elgin,  Foirea. 

>'ife     .        .        •        . 

870 

128,839 

St.  Andrew^,   Cvpai;..  -^ 
Dunfermline,  Kiitaldy. 

Forfar  (or  Angus) 

728 

139.606 

Forfar,  Dundee,  Brechin/ 
Montrose. 

Haddington  (or  East  Lo- 

236 

36,145 

Haddington,  Dunbar^  . 

thian) 

•  ...1 

Inverness     -        -        - 

3,370 

94,797 

Inverness.             ,, 

Kincardine  (or  Meams) 

300 

31,431 

Bervie,  Fetteresso,  l^iQ<^ . 
cardine. 

Kinross 

62 

9,072 

Kinross. 

Kirkcudbright 

676 

40,590 

Kirkcudbright,    'New 

« 

Galloway.              "    '' 

Lanark  (or  Clydesdale) 

682 

816,819 

Lanark,  Glasgow,,  HV; 
milton,  Biggar^         . 

Linlithgow  (or  West  Lo- 

87 

23,291 

Linlithgow,  Borrows*    . 

thian) 

towness,  Queensferry«!; ' 

>k^aim          -        - 

118 

9.354 

Nairn.                           ,./. 

Orkney  and  Shetland    - 

1,254 

58,239 

Kirkwall. — Lerwick. 

Peebles  (or  Tweedale)  - 

230 

10,578 

Peebles. 

Pertb          ^        -        - 

1,865 

142,894 

Perth,  Dunkeld,   Aber* 
nethy,  Culross. 

Renfrew      ... 

193 

133,443 

Renfrew.  Piisley,  Gre^-, 

' 

nock.  Port  Glasgow.  : 

Ross  and  Cromarty 

2,315 

74.820 

Tain,    Dingwall.-— -Crp«.' 
marly. 

Roxburgh    -        .        - 

677 

43,663 

Jedburgh,   Kelso,  Biox-' 
burgh. 

Selkirk         -        -        - 

205 

6,833 

Selkirk. 

Stirling:        -         .         - 

560 

72,621 

Stirling.  Falkirk. 

Sutherland  ... 

1,485 

25,518 

Dornoch.                         , 

Wigtown     -        -        - 

366 

36,258 

Wigtown,  Stranraer, 
Whitehora. 

Totals    -    . 

23,170 

2,365,807 

V*    EA*  i*v  ft  Wft  «»• 

63,  Edinburgh,  the  capital  of  Scotland,  and  before  thi? 
union  of  the  two  kingdoms  the  seat  of  its  king  and  pa^r 
Hament,  is  advantageously  situated  on  three  eminences, 
two  miles  from  the  Firth  of  Forth ;  itg  principal  port  lis 
Leith.  It  consists  of  two  parts,  viz,  the  Old,  and  the 
New  Town  :  the  Old  Town  stands  on  an  incliniii^Tidse 
steep  on  each  side,  and  extending  loiigitudinally  for  me 
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space  of  a  mHe  from  the  Castle  Eastward  to  the  palace 
of  Holy  rood-House  ;  the  New  Town  likewise  stands  un 
elerated  g:round  to  the  N.  W.  of  the  precedint;,  and  whh 
first  founded  in  the  year  1707.  Tiie  population  of  Edin- 
burgh amounted  in  1831  to  102,403  souls.  Prior  to  thu 
reign  of  James  the  2d  the  kinir^  of  Scotland  resided  at 
Perth,  as  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom,  and  were 
crowned  at  .the  neis^hbourinj;  abl)ey  of  Scone.  But  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  Picts  was  Ahernethy,  to  tlicS.  E. 
of  Perth,  at  the  mouth  of  the  R.  Earn. 

64.  There  are  four  Univenities  in  Scollaml.  viz.  Cdinbur||[h,  Glugotr, 
Aberdeen,  and  St.  Andrews. — iVeviotiH  to  the  union,  S'Otluml  wis  io  p(M> 
session  of  few  manufactures  and  of  little  trade  ;  but,  sincr  tiiat  |>eriod,  it  hat 
shared  in  our  nitiooal  prosperity.  TuwanU  tliv  middle  of  the  luit  centuiy* 
manufactures  began  to  flourish,  and  tiado  iiifn:isi*d  in  due  pro;Mirtion ;  and  now 
considerably  mure  than  one-thini  of  its  |)UpuIation  is  thus  cmpluyed.  Tlie 
)^atest  manufactures  are  carried  on  at  (ila-tuow,  l*aisU>y,  Dumbarton,  I'/iiu- 
burgh,  Leith,  Dunfermline,  Dundee,  Aberdeen,  and  Carrtm  ;thc  last  nicntiuut-d 
place  is  near  Falkirk,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  iron  manufactories  in  Kuropc. 

65.  llie  Shire  of  Renfrew  is  remarkable  from  its  having  liccn  lung  the 
paternal  inheritance  of  the  Stuart  family,  and  as  giving  the  title  of  lUron  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  The  Eastern  part  of  Stirlin<^hire  is  remarkable  fur 
the  many  bloody  battles  which  havi:  been  fought  in  it :  Wallace  dffeatad 
Cressinvhsm  near  Stirling  Hriilf^,  a.  d.  1297  ;  frMward  1.,  king  of  Knglaad, 
by  his  victoiy  at  Falkirk,  in  129H.  endangenMl  the  liberties  and  indejien- 
dence  of  Scotland  ;  the  decisive  l>attlc  of  liannockbum,  in  1311.  frtud  the 
nation  from  the  Kntdish  yoke;  and,  at  Sanchieburn.  in  14NM,  James  III. 
lost  his  life.  Besides  these,  we  may  mention  I^ni^iilc  Moor  in  Kenfrew-i 
shire,  where  the  army  of  Queen  Mary  was  defeated  by  that  of  Muriay,  tho 
llegent;  and  Carl>erry-Hill  in  Mid- Lothian,  where  her  forccx  were  again 
beaten  by  those  of  the  confederate  lords,  to  whom  the  Queen  yield(>d  herst^lf 
a  prisoner,  a.  i>.  1567.  Not  far  from  the  last-mentioned  place  is  Pinkie*  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  which  the  Knt'lish  deffiitt-d  the  Scutch  in  1517. 

GO.  Three  miles  below  Hamilton,  on  the  ClyiN',  is  lk>thwell  Hriilge,  noted 
for  the  defeat  of  the  covenanters  bv  the  lovali>ts  under  the  Dukv  of  Mon* 
mouUi  in  1079.  Preston-pans,  where  the  hi<:hlnnd  rebels  who  fought  for  the 
Pretender  defeated  the  King's  army  in  1745.  is  a  small  market-town  in 
Haddingtonshire,  only  noted  for  its  salt-work.s:  Culloden  Moor,  about  three 
miles  E.  of  Inverness,  is  likewise  memorable  as  the  scene  of  the  battle,  a.  u. 
174C,  which  finished  the  rebelhuu  of  the  preceilint'  year,  ami  for  evei  des- 
troyedtbe  hopes  of  the  Stuart  family.  Kiliicrankie  is  a  noted  pass  in  Perth- 
^ire,  about  15  miles  N.  of  Dunkcld  ;  here  was  fought  a  battle  in  16H9  be- 
tmen  the  Kins^s  forces,  commanded  by  General  Mackay,  and  the  Highland 
nbels^  under  Viscount  Dundee,  who  was  killed  in  the  moment  of  victory. 
Duplin  is  also  in  Perthshire,  and  was  the  place  where  the  Kngllsh  defeatt'd 
the  Scotch,  a  d.  1332.  Glen-co  is  a  deep  valley  in  Argyllshire,  and  is  celc- 
brated  as  the  reputed  birth-place  of  Ossian ;  to  the  West  of  it,  opposite  the 
I.  of  Mull,  ii  tlie  bleak  and  mountainous  Morveo,  the  country  of  Fin^l. 
On  the  Western  side  of  the  Isle  of  Mull  is  the  Iveautiful  little  island  of 
Stafl^,  so  celebrated  for  its  basaltic  pillars,  and  for  its  natural  cavenis.  The 
largest  of  these,  called  the  Cave  of  It  ingal,  is  exceedingly  magnificent,  being 
supported  on  each  lide  hy  nmgea  of  natural  columns  :  its  leo^lb  ttom  \}li<^ 


fl^,  Great  Britain  aad  IrelaneL, 

beaobis  871  feet ;  it  i«  S3  feet  broad  at  the  mouth,  aad  the  height  of  the  Brcki 
attW  entrance  ii  IIT  feet;  the  depth  oFwUcrat  I  lit;  mouth  is  18  feet.  "' 
,  er:  The  papulaliDS  of  the  cJiief  towns  b  Hcotland  {sa  leluroctl  in  lHai|1 
mij  be  teea  in  Ihe  foltawing  table :  i  .T 


Souls, 

Souls. 

soirfi;'' 

Aberdeen        ■ 

68,019 

Edinburgh      - 

162,403 

Loith     - 

2S,Bist 

Alloa     -        - 

C,377 

F^lik  - 

6,130 

Lerwick 

'S 

Andrews,  St.  • 

5,621 

12,743 

Liqlilh|OW      - 

Annia  - 

6,0S3 

Fetlereaso 

S,10'J 

-MonlnSe        - 

12.05«f 

Ayr       -        - 

7,006 

Forfar    - 

7,949 

Nairn    - 

M«i 

yUs   .      - 

3,711 

Glasgow         - 

302,420 

Paisley  -         - 

'iss; 

IJervie   - 

1,137 

Greealaw        . 

1,442 

Peebles 

D,472 

Greenock         . 

27,571 

Perth     -        . 

20.01K 

4,366 

HaddingtOQ    . 

6,8S3 

r-elefhead       - 

fi.lU 

Cromarty        - 

2.001 

Hamitujii 

9,513 

Port-Glasgow 

«,.m 

oXith      - 

6,473 

Jedburgh 

5,647 

Renfrew 

2,8U 

5,586 

Inverary 

2,133 

Rolhsay 

4^17 

Dotnoeh 

3,380 

Invemeis        - 

14,324 

Hoiburgh       ■ 

9flS 

5,623 
11.606 

Kelio    - 

5,S:0(J 
4.339 

Selkirk  - 

33U 

Dumfrie* 

Stirling  ■ 

Dunbar 

4,735 

KitmamDck    ■ 

18,003 

8tranr>et 

Bundee 

46,355 

2,917 

Tlin       - 

Dunkeld 

17.06S 
1,-171 

Kirkcudbright 
Ki.kwall        ■ 

3,510 
3,721 

Thurso  -         - 
Wick     -        - 

^ 

Dunsa  . 

3,469 

Lanark  - 

7,072 

Wigtown        - 

2.1*^. 

I 
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IRELAND. 

.  08.  Ireland  is  separated  from  Great  Britain  on  thel 
East  by  St.  George's  Channel  and  the  Irish  Sea,  bein^j 
washetf  on  the  three  other  sides  by  the  Atlantic  Oceao.^ 
It  contains  24,300  square  miles,  or  nearly  one-half  less 
than  England  and  Wales;  its  population  in  1881 
amounted  to  7,631,194  souls.  The  power  of  the  crown 
of  England  became  unalterably  established  in  Irelan^ 
by  the  victory  obtained  by  William  the  3d  over  JamCB 
the  2d,  A.  D.  1690,  on  the  banks  of  the  R.  Boyne  :  bufc 
the  two  countries  were  not  completely  united  till  thc^ 
year  1801.  The  prev^ling  language  of  Ireland  is  the 
ancient  Celtic  idiom,  called  Erse,  Irish,  or  Eiinach,  % 
dialect  of  which  is  likewise  spoken  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland ;  in  this  idiom  Ireland  is  called  Erin. 

CO.  Ireland  Is  divided  into  four  great  provinces,  viz. 
Lebster  in  the  East,  Munster  in  the  South,  Coiinanght 
in  the  West,  and  Ulster  in  the  North :  these  are  again, 
subdivided  into  32  counties.  Leinster  contains  twelve 
counties,  viz.  Dublin,  Louth,  Meath,  Westnieath,  Loug- 
ford.  King's  County,  Queen's  County,  ISi.iM'Mft.VJvit.- 
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low,  Wex&rdy  Carlow,  and  Kilkenny.  Muaster  cou- 
tains  six  eounties^  viz.  Cork,  Kerry,  Clare,  Limerick , 
Tipperary,  and  Waterford.  Connaught  has  five  coun- 
tiesy  viz.  Galway,  Mayo,  Sligo,  Leitrim,  and  Roscommon, 
niirter  is  subdivided  into  nine  counties,  viz.  Doneeal, 
Londonderry,  Antrim,  Tyrone,  Fermanagh,  Cavan,  \lon- 
aglian,  Armagh,  and  Down.  These  counties  elect  04 
representatives,  and  the  towns,  boroughs,  and  university 
41,  in  all  105  members,  to  sit  in  the  Imperial  Parliament 
of  Great  Britain, 

'  7#.  The  sqmre  miles,  popotttion  (u  eitiniatad  in  1831),  tod  chief  towi» 
of  each  oountjr  in  Irehod,  may  be  seen  in  the  folkm-iug  ubie 


Counties.      W  Miles."  ^^P?!?.!!'''' 


in  1831. 


Chief  Towns. 


Jtntnm 

798 

393,280 

Annagh  - 

368 

221,450 

Cailow    - 

263 

91,210 

CavaA     - 

576 

318,600 

Clai« 

663 

835,160 

Onrit 

3,258 

899,810 

Donegal  - 

1,304 

280,360 

Down 

734 

370,080 

Dublin    - 

291 

388,820 

Fcnnaoagh 

632 

147,320 

Galway  - 

1,918 

353,080 

Kcny 

1,332 

230,050 

KiMare  - 

468 

114.130 

KiikeoEry 
King's  County 

686 

202.070 

499 

148,450 

Leitrim   - 

483 

132,360 

Limerick 

789 

251,630 

LendondfflTy    - 

657 

217,880 

Longford 

283 

120,830 

Loath      - 

248 

113,400  : 

M«fo 

1,765 

342,800 

Meath      • 

728 

196.030 

Monaghan 

384 

200,270 

Queen's  County 

454 

145.170 

Rosoommon     - 

686 

256,670 

Sligo 

548 

155.810 

Tipperary 

1,215 

396,480 

Tyrone    • 
Waterford 

985 

202,600 

535 

152,670 

Westmeath 

454 

143.660 

Wexfofd 

705 

189,950 

Wicklow 

590 

129,210 

Total    -    - 

34,300 

7,631,190 

Carrickfeigus,  Be Ifant,  Antrim. 
Armagh,  Chariemoiit. 
Carlow,  Leighlin.  TuUow. 
Cavan,  Kilmorp,  Cootehill. 
Ennis,  Clare,  Killaloe. 
Cork,  Kinsale,  Mallowr. 
Lifford,  Donegal.  Daiiyshannon. 
Downpatrick,  Newry,  nromorc. 
Dublin,  Swords,  Newcastle. 
Knniskillen. 

Galway.  Tuam,  Jx>ughrea« 
Tralee.  Anlfcrt,  Killamey. 
Naas,  Kildare,  A  thy. 
Kilkenny,  Castle  ('orner. 
Philipstown,  liirr,  Banagher. 
Carrick  on  Shannon,  licitrim. 
Limerick,  Rathkeal. 
liOndonderry,  Coleraine. 
Longford,  (iranard,  J'^lge worths- 
town. 
Drogheda,  Dundalk,  Carlingford. 
Castlebar,  Westport,  Killala. 
Trim,  Navao,  Kdls. 
Monaghan,  Clones, 
Maryborough,  Portarlington. 
Roscommon,  Klphin,  Tusk. 
Sligo. 

Clonmell,  Cashell,  Tipperary. 
Omagh,  Strabane,  Dungaunon. 
Waterford,  Lismore. 
Mullingar,  Athlone,  Ballymorc. 
Wexford,  New  Ross,  Enniscorthy. 


Wicklow,  Arklow. 


^ 
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c,i7l,  The,  city  gf  Dublin  (called  in  the  iiatit*  idibm    , 
l^alacleig,  (it  Bally-ath-Cliath)y  the   metropolisi  of  th»'    , 
kingdom  of  Ireland,  is  a  lar^,  welUbuilt,  flouriabing^    i 
^d  commercial  city,  extending  along  both  banks  of  tne»   , 
^iver  liHey.     It  is  about  2^  miks  in  length  each  way^l    . 
a^  IB  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  Bay  of  the  same'    , 
name,  formed  by  Dalky  Head  on  the  South  gide,  and' 
Iloath  Head  on  the  North:  the  latter  is  a  small,  ele-'   , 
-^ted,  oval  peninsula,  and  on  its  extreme  point  a  ligh&(i   | 
house  has  been  erected.     On  the  Western  side  of  ^cn  | 
oity  is  Pbcenix  Pork,  the  residence  of  the  Lord  LiaiM>   , 
tenant  of  Ireland.     Cork,  the  second  city  in  the  country^ 
and  the  great  mart  of  the  Southern  pai-ts  of  the  kJn^l 
dum,  is  situate  partly  on  the  banks  of  the  R.  Lee,  sai} 
partly  on  a  marshy  island  in  the  river:  it  has  many'- 
Bounshing  manufiictures,  and  canies  on  a  very  consider-* 
able  trade. 


«.  Ireland  hi 
fanndeil  b' 


rsilj,  vii.  that  of  Trinily  Cellego,  Dnl 


Jf 


'» 


ronndeil  by  Quoen  Elizabeth.     At  Maynooth,  in  the  Nerlhem  part  of'lln 

amnly  of  Kildare.  is  the  Colleg*  of  St.  Patrick,  instituted  ii>  1T05,  fit  'i^ 
f.catiao  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  Clorg;.  Ireland  distingoished  Xtafiti 
at  BQ  early  period  by  its  industry  and  manufaclures,  particularly  ihou.i^ 
wool,  h«rap,  and  linen  ;  it  is,  liLewise,  much  famed  for  the  richness  an^  fer-t, 
tiUtjr  ofjli  BOil.  It  has  rapidly  improved  during  the  present  century.  Mpi^ 
cially  in,agtii:ul(uie,  and  is  rising,  under  the  fbjlering  caic  of  the  legelaturtj^ 
Id  such  a  high  degree  of  prospenly,  as  essentially  to  contiibule  to  the  whI&kl^ 
atxJ  hapjHDess  of  the  Umted  Kiogdom.  The  principal  manuCaciures  of  tb^ 
ciHinli;  are  cuHi-d  on  at  Belfast,  Coleraioe,  Limerick.  Netvrv.  GbIw^J 
Dtc^heda.  Dublin,  Cork,  Walerford,  Clomuell,  and  Cairick  on  Shannijii.    // 


TS.  The  popiitation  of  some  of  the  chid 
la2l}  may  be  seen  in  the  fulluwing  table 


in  Ireland  (as 


■ 

Souls. 

Souls. 

Souls. 

■     Antrim 

2,200 

Donegal      - 

4,000 

Longford     . 

3.000 

■      Armagh         - 

B.OUO 

Duwnpatrick 

a,ooo 

aiaryboraugb 

-.i.OM . 

■      fiei^t 

1»,0<10 

Diotbeda   - 
Dubliu       . 

18,100 

filunioisar  - 

a.wM 

■      Bin     - 

fi,soo 

200,000 

Monaghan  - 

3,ooa-( 

■      C».k.w         . 

7.000 

Dungannon 

4,000 

Navan         - 

4.000 '■. 

■     Camck 

2.000 

Eoolskillan 

3,500 

Newry 

ii,«m: 

■     CaMlebu      - 

S.OOO 

(ial»ay       - 

27,800 

lloscommou 

2,ootf; 

■      Cavan 

3,000 

Kildare        - 

3,000 

Sligo  -         - 

10,0(10  ; 

■     Clare  -        - 

1,000 

KiUenny    - 

33,000 

Tralee 

3,000' 

■     CloRlnell      - 

8,000 

KJDiale      ■ 

11.500 

Waterfonl  - 

WtJiOO 

■     Cojgninii     - 

0,000 

IJmerick     - 

C0.0OO 

We:ifard      - 

■MO^'J 

l-^-  7 

100,500 

ao,ooo 

W-ieklow    - 

1 

3.000 

GhedtBritmnttnd  Irdand, 
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.;'74«  The!  territories  belonging  to  the  British,  in  Oic 
(iitferent- Quarters  of  the  Globe,  tire  nuiAerous  and  ex- 
tenfiiTe.  in  so  general  a  work  as  this^  it  is  impossible 
to  go  inta  any  detail  concerning  them;  but,  neverthe* 
less,  a  bare  recapitulation  of  most  of  their  names  may 
m/t  be  unacceptable,  as  tending  to  show  the  greatness 
and  power  of  our  Empire,  and  its  immense  superiority^ 
e¥en  in  this  respect,  over  every  other  nation  that  existS| 
or  eyer  has  existed,  in  the  word. '  In  £urc»pe,  we  may 
mention  the  four  islands-  of  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Aldemey, 
imd  Sark,  off  the  coast  of  Normandy;  the  island  of 
HeUgoland,  off  the  mouths  of  the  Elbe  and  Weser ;  the 
KiDgdom  of  Hanover,  in  the  N.  W,  part  of  Germany ; 
Gibraltar,  at  the  S.  extremity  of  Spain;  Malta,  Gozo, 
&c.,  in  the  centre  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  and  the 
Ionian  Isles,  to  the  West  of  Greece. 

75.  In  Asia,  by  far  the  major  part  of  India  is  under 
the  dominion  erf  the  British ;  as  well  as  Australia  (or 
New  Holland),  Van  Dieinen's  liand,  Pulo  Penang,  Sin- 
capore,  and  several  Islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  *  In 
Atrka,  we  may  notice  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  set- 
tlements on  the  Gold  Coast,  Sierra  Leone,  Fernando  Po, 
St  Helena,  Mauritius,  or  the  I.  of  France,  Seychelles, 
&c*  In  America,  are  the  Canadas,  and  our  possessions 
in  the  Northern  part  of  the  Continent;  Jamaica,  the 
Bahamas,  Barbaaoes,  Trinidad,  and  many  other  of  the 
West-India  Islands,  Balleze,  Guyana,  &c.  &c. 

76.  The  superficial  extent  and  estimated  population  of  the  Britiith  Em- 
pire may  be  seen  in  the  following  table : 


Territories. 


CiMt  Bntain  and  Ireland*  with  the  Scilly 
bunds  -        -        -        -        -        -        - 

Jeney,  Guemacy,  &c.,  Heligoland 

HaiMMrcr,  Kingdom  of  - 
Gftndtar,  Malta,  &c.  • 
The  Ionian  Ides         -        -     •  - 
BaM  India      -        -        -        -        - 
Aotcdia,  Van  Dianen's  Land,  Pulo  Penang, 
Biacapote*  and  Polynesia .        .        -        - 
Ca|w<ifGpodHope     -    ■    -       - 

••'■'t  ^  ■       .  ,      ■         ■ 


Sq.  Miles. 

Estimated 
Population. 

91,500 

24,218,000 

80 

56,000 

11,500 

1,435,000^ 

130 

118.000 

870 

227,000 

059,200 

123,000,000 

2,S87,200 

4,000,000 

94,400 

UQ/JOn 

- 

(;cqutimied^' 

w 
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Territories. 


Totals    -    •    • 


Sq.  Miles. 


^   iEstintefea 
PdpiilttidBt.' 


Sierra  Leone,  Fernando  Po,  Settlements  on  the 
Gold  Coast,  &c 

Canadas     -...••. 

Remainder  of  British  N.  America  - 

Jamaica,  Bahamas,  Barbadoes,  Trinidad,  and 
other  W.  India  1*.    ....        . 

Ballezc,  Guyana,  &c.  -••... 


S72,400 
2,404,400 

13,600 
69,400 


I  ■  >  f  ■■  ,>ii 


160«00il 

640,000 

l,860,Mf^ 

goo^oo* 


6,408,080 


166,MI,1M# 


CHAPTER  V* 


KINGDOM    OF    FRANCE. 


.  :jli 


1.  THE  Kingdom  of  France  is  bounded  on  the  S.  iNr 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the  Pyrenean  Mountain^ 
which  last  separate  it  from  the  Kingdom  of  Spam ;  ^ 
the  W.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  on  the  N.  by  the  EnglisBi 
Channel,  the  Kingdom  of  Belgimn,  and  the  6rand  Dndl^ 
of  Luxemburg;  on  the  E.  by  the  German  States,  tjft 
Republic  of  Switzerland,  and  the  continental  dominknil 
of  the  King  of  Sardinia.  It  includes,  together  witft 
Corsica,  160,300  square  miles;  and  in  1827  contaiaed 
31,851,500  inhabitants. 

2.  The  principal  Mountains  of  France  are  the 
Pyrenees,  extending  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  B. 
of  Biscay;  one  of  the  highest  peaks  in  them  is  M.  Perdu, 
rising  11,272  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Cck 
vennes  take  their  rise  near  the  Eastern  extremity  of 
the  Pyrenees,  traverse  the  provinces  of  Langnedof^ 
Lionois,  and  Burgundy,  and  running  parallel  with  thSj^ 
Southern  course  of  the  Rhone,  divide,  as  it  were,  tte 
waters  of  that  river  from  the  Loire  and  Garonne.  Thft 
Puy  de  Dome,  M*.  d'Or,  and  Plomb  du  Cantal,  are  high 
points  in  a  chain  of  mountains  .which  detaches  itself 
from  the  Cevennes  to  the  Westward,  passing  throogh 
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the  provinces  of  Auvergne,  Limousin^  and  Poitoa,  and 
terminating  near  the  mouth  of  the  R.  Loire. 

3.  The  ranee  of  mountains  called  in  different  parts 
Vosges  and  Mt.  des  Faucilles,  is  a  continuation  ot  the 
Cevcnnes  Northward,  running  from  the  province  of  Bur- 
gondy,  through  parts  of  Champagne,  Lorraine,  and 
Alsace,  to  Bingen  near  Maynz  on  the  Rhine,  crossing 
which  it  causes  a  Uttle  fall  in  that  beautiful  river, 

4.  M*.  Jura,  the  Western  barrier  of  Switzerland,  is  a 
little  to  the  W.  of  the  L.  of  Geneva  ;  it  is  a  spur  of  the 
VosgeSj  and  is  connected  with  them  by  a  mountain 
callra  Bcetzbeig,  That  part  of  the  ^eat  chain  of  the 
Alps  which  separates  France  from  ttaly  is  called  the 
Maritime  Alps:  two  of  the  highest  points  in  it  are 
M*.  Viso  and  M^  Genevre,  but  tnese  are  much  less  ele- 
vated than  M'.  Blanc,  which  is  farther  N.  in  the  same 
chain  near  the  borders  of  Switzerland  and  Savoy. 

5.  Amongst  the  principal  Rivers  of  France  we 
may  mention  the  Rhine,  one  of  the  noblest  and  most 
iieaatiful  rivers  of  Europe;  it  rises  in  M^.  S.  Gothard 
b  Switz^Iand,  and  after  traversing  the  L.  of  Constance, 
or  Boden  See  as  it  is  also  named,  lows  with  a  Northerly 
course  into  the  German  Ocean,  near  Rotterdam  in  Ho(r 
)u)d{:it  is  737  miles  long.  The  Moselle  rises  in  the 
M|w  des  Faucilles,  in  the  Southern  part  of  Lorraine,  and 
rans  N>  into  the  Rhine  at  Coblentz :  its  length  is  800 
miles*  The  Meuse  or  Maas  rises  in  the  same  mountain, 
and.  joins  the  Whaal,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  Rhine, 
near  its  mouth :  its  length  to  the  sea  is  511  miles. 

6.  The  Seine  rises  in  the  N.  of  Burgundy,  and  after 
aN<Mrth  Western  course  of  416  miles,  flows  into  the 
English  Channel.  The  Mame  and  Oise  are  its  two 
eieatest  tributaries,  and  enter  its  right  bank  not  &r 
mok  Paris.  The  Loire,  the  largest  river  of  France, 
rises  in  the  Cevennes,  in  the  Northern  part  of  Langue* 
doc,  and  runs  first  North  and  then  West  into  the  ]d*  of 
Biscay ;  its  length  is  540  miles.  The  Garonne  has  its 
toorce  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  enters  the  B.  of  Biscay 
after  a  North  Western  course  of  330  miles. 

7.  The  Rhone  rises  in  M^.  S.  Gothard,  passes  WV 
thiough  the  l^-^£  Geneva,  or  Leman  as  it  is  aoan&l^iam 
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called,  and  after  bein^  joined  at  Lyons  by  the  Sa^e^ 
flows  with  a  Southerly  course  into  the  MediteiTBiiiQiiiA 
Sea;  its  length  is  442  miles.  L.  Leman  is  1,126*  fis^ 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Rhone  enters  the  aei 
by  three  mouths.  The  Western  one  is  called  Le  RImw 
Mort,  and  next  it  is  the  arm  known  as  Le  petit  RhoDe': 
tlie  thirds  and  largest  mouth,  is  now  the  mam  arm  of  the 
whole  river,  and  therefore  presei*ves  the  appellation  of 
the  Rhone.  •   \ 

8.  Gulfs,  Capes,  and  Straits.  The  only  Gfiilfe 
of  any  consequence  in  France  are,  the  Gulf  of  Lyons  at 
the  Mouths  of  the  Rhone,  off  the  shores  of  tlie  provinces 
of  Laiiguedoc  and  Provence;  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
iK'twecn  the  Western  coast  of  France  ana  the  North 
Kiu^tern  coast  of  Spain.  The  principal  Capes  are,-  Q. 
Orisiiez  in  Picardy,  opposite  Dover;  C.  de  la  Hague, 
the  North  Western  pomt  of  Normandy,  opposite  Dox^ 
Chester  in  England ;  C.  St.  Matthew,  near  Brest^  the 
\\'ostenmiost  point  of  France  ;  and  C.  Sicier,  near  Tou- 
lon, where  it  reaches  farthest  to  the  South.  The  only 
ijrtnit  Strait  is  the  S^.  of  Dover,  already  mentioned  as 
l>ein^  18  miles  across:  the  French  call  it  Le  Pas  de 
Calais,  and  the  English  Channel  La  Manche. 

1).  Religion  AND  GovKHNMENT.  The  inhabitants 
of  France  are  all  Roman  Cathohcs,  with  the  exception 
of  about  4  J  miUions  of  Protestants,  and  about-  05,000 
Jews:  all  forms  of  religion,  however,  are  tolerated. 
The  government  of  France,  since  1814,  has  been  a  li- 
mited monarchy,  resembling  in  its  forms  that  of  Great 
Britain,  but  females  are  excluded  from  the  throne. 

1 0.  The  royal  prerogative  in  France  is  nearly  the  same  as  in  our  own  conntiy. 
h'lt  there  the  king  has  the  exclusive  right  of  bringing  bills  before  Parliament. 
I'liti  responsibility  of  public  measures  rests  with  the  ministers  Tiie  ParlU* 
mout  is  composed  of  a  chamber  of  peers  and  a  chamber  of  deputies.  The 
rliiiiiil)cr  of  peers  consists  of  upwards  of  200  members,  whose  dignity  is  not 
liorcditarv,  but  who  possess  privileges  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  the 
iMMTdgv  \n  Knglaud,  their  number  being  unlimited,  and  the  grant  of  titlei 
iHMni;  vvMod  in  the  crown.  No  clerical  dignitaries  have  seats  in  the  legiale- 
\\\iv  :  a  (vw  cardinals,  who  are  members,  owe  it  altogether  to  their  titles  at 
trni|M)ral  pcerti.  Their  discussions  are  not  made  public,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
chmiilN'r  of  deputies.  The  house  of  commons,  or  chamber  of  depatiei.  ii 
plftolrd  by  the  iwoplo  for  a  term  of  seven  years ;  the  number  of  reweaen'ta- 
itvfm  tuny,  in  Kome  measure,  be  altered  at  the  pleasure  of  the  king,  the 
•niaUeHl  nuinlwr  allowed  by  the  constitution  being  256.. 
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IX.  Before  the  rsrolntion  there  were  23  univenities  in  France ;  in  thai 
tnriUe-  ooBvulsion  edacation  waa  totally  auapended,  but  its  eatablishmeniB 
km  mJitm  been  reinaiated  in  a  diAsrent  fiiim.  The  Ive^,  now  called 
WftX  enlla^BB,  are  S6  in  namber,  and  are  large  provincial  lefaoob  where  the 
p^iU  receive  instruction  in  the  classics,  mathematics,  and  rhetoric.  The 
Mna  of  nniTeraity  is  confined  to  the  metropolis  ;  but  the  provincial  esta- 
MUmenta,  bearing  the  name  of  academies,  are  constituted  like  the  nniver- 
of  other  oountnes,  and  are  25  in  number,  viz. 

Bonrges.  Douay.  Montpellier.  Poitiers. 

Caen.  Grenoble.  Nancy.  Rennes. 

Cahors.  Limoges.  Nismes.  Rouen. 

Clermont  Lyons.  Orleans.  Strasburg. 

Dijon.  Metz«  Pan.  Toulouse. 


Aix. 

Amiena, 

Angers. 

Beaan^on. 

Boideanz. 


The  Protestants  have  two  seminaries  for  studying  divinity,  one  at  Straa- 
hng,  add  one  atMontauban. 

12.  Before  the  revolution  France  was  composed  of  32 
great  proyinces,  varying  much  from  each  other  both  in 
ueir  extent  and  the  pnyileges  which  had  been  granted 
to  {hem :  it  is  now,  including  the  Island  of  Corsica, 
divided  into  86  departments,  generally  named  after 
die  rivers  which  run  through  lliem ;  they  are  similar  to 
each  other  in  size,  and  their  chief  town  is  generally  in  the 
centre. 

II.  The  following  table  exhibits  a  view  of  the  provinces  and  departments, 
together  with  their  chief  towns,  and  the  population  of  the  latter. 


ProTitices. 

Departments. 

Chief  Towns. 

Population 
in  1827. 

nandeis     - 

The  North    - 

Lille     - 

69,900 

Artois 

. 

Pas  de  Calais 

Arras   ... 

22,200 

Picardy 

« 

Somme 

Amiens 

42,000 

Lower  Seine  - 

Rouen  ... 

90,000 

Calvados 

Caen    .        -        - 

38,200 

Nflmandy 

LaManche  - 

St.  Ld  . 

8,500 

Ome    - 

Alen^on 

14,100 

Eure    -        .        - 

Evreuz 

9,700 

f 

Oise     -        -        - 

Beauvus 

12,900 

Aisne    -        -        - 

Laon    ... 

7,400 

Ide  of  France 

-I 

Seine  and  Oise 

Versailles     - 

29,800 

1 

Seine    -        -        - 

Paris    ... 

890,400 

1 

Seine  and  Mame  - 

Melun  ... 

7,200 

' 

Ardennes. 

Mezieres 

4,200 

Clnnpagne 

-< 

Mame -        -        - 
Anbe    ... 

Chalons-sup-Mame 
Troyes- 

12,400 
26,600 

k 

Upper  Mame 

ChaumMit    . 

\  (^contiimed^ 

/ 

' 

-m 
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P„.i.™. 

Chief  Towns. 

Popnlalin  . 
Id  1827. 

LoiiKne     - 

Mfiuse  - 
Mosalle 
"Vteurte 
Vosges           -         - 

Bar  le  Dae    - 

Men    - 

12,300 
4SJ00 

29,100 
6.00D 

Maine 

■{ 

Mayenne 
Sarte     - 

Laval   - 

Le  Maos        -         - 

13.800 
1»,500 

Anjou 

Mune  and  Loire    - 

Aoger*           -         - 

30.000 

- 

lUe  and  Vilaiae     - 
Cflles  clu  Noid       - 

riDisteire 
MorWhaa       - 

Lower  Loire  - 

Rfinnea 

SL  Brieux      - 

Nantes 

29,400 
1U,000 
10,000 
11.309 

n.700 

Poitou         - 

-{ 

Vendue 
T»o  Sevres   - 
Vieuae           .         - 

Bourbon-Vendee    - 
Niort   - 
Poitiers 

a.ioo 

15,800 

ai.60o 

Auok.  Sainlonge./ 
and  Angoumoisl 

Lnwer  Charente      ■ 
Chareate 

La  Rochelle  - 

11.100 
15.300 

Otleanois   - 

{ 

EureandLoit 

Loire!  . 

Loire  and  Cher       - 

Chartres 
Orieani 
Blois    - 

13,700 
40,300 
11,300 

TDuraine    - 

Indre  and  Loire      - 

Tours  - 

SI,D0O 

B«rj         - 

'-{ 

Cher     - 
Indte    - 

SS.,„-    : 

19,S00 
11,000 

KLveniDis   - 
La  Marcbe 

Nievre 
Allier  - 
Creuie  -         - 

Nevers 
Moulios 
Guerel 

IS.800 
14,600 
3,400 

j-imousin   - 

{ 

Cor'^'J'*"'" 

Sr    :    ; 

25,600 
8.S00 

A>.«rg«   - 

-{ 

Puy  de  Dume 
Canlal  - 

Clermont-Ferrand 
Auiillao 

30,000 
9.600 

Al««        - 

-{ 

Lower  Rhine 
Upper  RhiDQ 

Slratburg      - 
Colmar 

49.700 
15.500 

Frtnche  COD.t£  J 

Upper  Saoae 
Juia     - 

\'esoul 

Eesaneon      . 
Luns  le  Suinier      - 

6,300 
88,800 
7,900 

Bnrgwndy  - 

^ 

Yonne  - 
rOsed-Or     - 
Saone  and  Loire 
Ain      - 

D^Z  .         "         - 

Macon 

Bonrg  - 

18,»0 
S3,8M 
ll,0» 
8.400 

l-JWuWii    . 

■{ 

m 

Rimoe 
Loire    - 

S:;;™:   : 

160^  ' 
3*» 
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Provinces. 


Diophiiiy 


{ 


Comtat  Yenaissin 


Departmeots. 


Isere  - 
Drome  - 
Upper  Alps 

Vancluse 


Pro?eiiice    - 


LangaedoG 


CoautyofFoix    - 
Bouaulkm  - 


Guieiuie  &  Gas-^ 
coaj 


r  Lower  Alps  - 
"i   MouthsoftbeKkoDe 
L  Var      - 

Upper  Loire  - 

Lozere  -        -        - 

Ardeche 

Gard    -  *     - 

Herault 

Aude    -        -        - 

Tarn    - 

Upper  Garonne 

Arriege 

Eastern  Pyrenees  - 

Gironde 

Dordc^e    .  - 

Lot  and  Garonne  - 

Lot       -        .        - 

Aveiron 

Tarn  and  Garonne 

Gers     -        -        - 

Landes 

Upper  Pyrenees     - 


V. 


V 


Beam. 
ConiGa 


Lower  Pyrenees 
Corsica 


Chief  Towns. 

Population 
in  1827. 

Grenoble 

22,100 

Valence 

10,S00 

Gap     -        -        . 

7,000 

Avignon 

SI,200 

Digne  -        -        - 

4.000 

Marseilles     - 

115,900 

Draguignan  - 

8,900 

Le  Pny 

15,000 

Mende 

5,400 

Privas  -        -        - 

4,200 

Nismes 

39,100 

Montpellier  • 

35,800 

Carcassonne 

17,800 

Alby    - 

11,000 

Toulouse 

53,300 

Foix     - 

5,000 

Perpignan    - 

15,400 

Bordeaux 

93,500 

Perigueox     - 

8,600 

Agen    - 

12,000 

Cahors 

12,400 

Rodez  - 

7,700 

Montauban  - 

25,500 

Auch   -        -        - 

10,800 

Mont-de-Marsan    - 

3,100 

Tarbes  - 

8,700 

Pan     -        -        - 

11,800 

1  Ajaccio 

7,700 

14.  Paris,  the  metropolis  of  France,  is  built  on  both 
banks  of  the  Seine  and  on  three  islands  in  the  river :  it 
is  about  15  miles  in  circumference,  nearly  of  a  circular 
form,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  ^eat  wall  which  was  erected 
in  1787.  The  Seine,  which  mtersects  the  city  nearly  in 
the  middle,  has  not  half  the  width  of  the  Thames;  and 
though  its  banks  are  termed  quays,  it  wants  almost  en- 
tirely the  enlivening  aspect  of  shipping.  The  estimated 
number  6f  inhabii^nts  in  Paris,  in  1827  amounted 
te  890,400,  or  to  about  half  the  population  of  London 
at  the  same  period.  Paris  is  the  centre  of  government, 
the  residence  of  the  king  and  bis  court,  of  the  two  cYvaxftr 
bers,  of  the  supreme  courts  of  justice,  and  of  the  cYftfci 
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oflicei^  of  state :  it  is  also  the  seat  of  an  arclibisliop,  and 
the  ftKus  of  aU  the  hterature  and  amusen^nts  ot  tne 
couiitn-.  The  kins  has  likewise  a  splendid  palace  at 
Vo!^ulUs,  about  io  miles  to  the  S.W.  of  Pans  ana 
another  residence  at  St.  Cloud,  about  half  that  A^ance 
fn^n  the  capital  nearly  in  the  same  direction.  There  i^ 
alsi\  another  roval  mlace  at  Fontainebleau,  about  80 
miles  to  the  S.  E.  of  Paris  ;  it  has  given  name  to  several 
tivaties  of  ^HMce  which  have  been  signed  here. 

UV  l\>  xhe  N.  of  Paris,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Somme,  stands  Amkni, 
%xhciv  A  v:ctini:i\«  tx«>atv  of  peace  was  concladed,  a.  d.  1802,  betwe» 
i;^*!  l^:-,:4r.i  and  France.    To  ihe  X.  W.  of  Amiens,  about  midway  »- 


i.Ms^ht  V.  ;n.  1316.  betitY<:3  Edvraxd  the'  »rd.  of  England  and  Ws  galUnt 
\\\\\<  ani-sx  of  low  ihan  23.000  men,  against  Philip  the  0th-  of  France  and 
hix  w^jihtx  sxrv>o  of  l:iO.OOO.  out  of  whom  onlr  five  knights  and  ahmt-OO 
MdM^rs  tV\l  ^xTh  him  :  ih«'  Fiench  were  defeated  with  great  slanehtsr,  ■» 
l^'rt  ihc  Ki;.jv  of  IV^hemu.  11  prinress  80  bannerets,  1,200  knielils,  l,IJO 
^««Vroc»\  4aKHI  uH^a  ai  aims.  1,S00  horse,  and  S0,000  loot,  dead  on  Ihe 
nrW. 

l<t  Vbr  l>*;iV  of  A^inooQTt,  or  Arinccurt,  was  Ibnefat  a.  d.  1415:  Ae 
I  w,;hvh  ^t-'.v  vvr.imanxU>l  bv  King  Hennr  the  5th,  whose  anny  had  been 
'^!^^r'*  **>  MoV:>cs*  and  ao.idents  to  10,000  men  ;  the  Frencb  had  collected 

'  itercepi 
tand&Dg 
en,  aaa 
;bbishop 


tW 


*«d'a,v  Jjr.Tj^^"''  ^'*^''  **'  lVnilo$raeand  Calais  Ue  opposite  to  Dover, 
.w^^.'>  *H^^\^^  *^>  ^mWi.:,  arHi  «  T^mailawi  from  bavL^  been  in  the 


U|% 


^»^  V.  .M  :^^„^J;^  »^«*  "^^^^^^  ^^^^  f  tW  faaKHis  port  called  Haw 


^^'wy  i  it  as  i«ndeied  very  il 


nirtant, 
defeoded 
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t,  not  oaty  by  its  situation,  but  by  the  fortifications  with  which  it  is 
ied,  and  the  use  which  the  French  make  of  it  for  naval  purposes.  La 
Rochelle,  on  the  B.  of  Biscay,  is  another  valuable  sea-port,  opposite  the 
L  de  R6  and  the  I.  d'Oleron :  ve  may  likewise  notice  Boideauz,  at  the 
■oath  of  tbe  Garonne,  th^  population  of  which  amounts  to  05,000  souls, 
and  BayoDoe,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Adour,  near  the  Spanish  frontiers,  as 
fCij  important  maritime  towns. 

19.  To  the  E.  of  La  Bochelle,  in  Poitou,  is  Poitiers,  celebrated  for  the 
kattle  fought  there  a.  d.  1356,  between  the  English  and  French,  in  which 
Edward  the  Black  Pnnce,  with  an  army  of  only  12,000  men,  defeated  John, 
King  of  France,  with  a  force  of  50,000,  and  took  him  prisoner.  Orleans 
is  awnit  midway  between  Poilou  and  Paris,  and  stands  on  the  banks  of  the 
R.  Loire ;  it  is  celebrated  as  having  always  given  the  title  of  Duke  to  a 
BOQce  of  the  Blood  Royal.  Rheims  is  situated  in  the  Northern  part  of 
Champagne  on  one  of  tne  tributaries  of  the  R.  Seine ;  it  is  remarkable  as 
tiie  place  where  the  French  kings  are  crowned.  The  city  of  Lyons,  at  the 
eonmience  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Saone,  ranks  as  the  second  city  in  France, 
and  in  manufactures  the  first ;  it  is  especially  noted  for  its  fabrics  of  silks  and 
iichstu£&. 

20.  The  two  principal  French  ports  on  the  Mediterranean  are  Marseilles 
•ad Toulon,  both  lying  Eastward  from  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone.  Marseilles, 
the  more  Western  of  the  two,  is  a  place  of  great  commerce,  and  the  chief 
Mtkt  for  all  the  natural  and  artificial  productions  of  the  South  of  France. 
Toolon,  which  lies  25  miles  to  the  E.  oli  it,  has  long  been  one  of  the  chief 
stations  of  the  French  navy,  being  on  the  Mediterranean  what  Brest  is  on 
the  Atlantic ;  its  new,  or  military,  port,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe,  and 
is  said  to  be  capable  of  containing  200  sail  of  the  line* 

21.  The  I.  of  Corsica  is,  prdperly  speaking,  an  Italian  island,  though  it 
hts  been  annexed  to  the  crown  of  France  since  the  year  1769.  It  is  re- 
■trkable  as  having  given  birth  to  the  plebeian  emperor  of  France,  so  long 
the  sooaige  of  Europe*  whose  flag  was,  by  the  unwearied  perseverence  of 
Britain,  repeatedly  levelled  with  the  dust,  and  finally  trodden  under  foot  at 
fhe  ever-memoTable  battle  of  Waterloo. 

22.  The  foreign  possessions  of  France  are  neither  im- 
portant nor  numerous.  In  Asia,  they  consist  of  Chan- 
demagore  in  Bengal,  Pondicherry  and  Karical  on  the 
coast  of  Coromandely  and  Mah6  on  the  coast  of  Malabar. 
In  Africa,  of  the  I.  of  Goree,  L  St.  Louis,  a  few  factories 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal,  and  I.  Bourbon,  in  the 
Indian  Ocean.  In  America,  they  consist  of  the  two 
snail  islands,  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  near  Newfound- 
land ;  Martinique,  Guadaloupe,  Mariagalante,  Deseada, 
the  Saints,  and  the  Northern  part  of  St.  Martin,  in  the 
West  Indies ;  and  the  colony  of  Cayenne,  in  Guyana, 
cm  the  mainland  of  South  America. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

KINGDOM    OF    BELGIUM. 


1.  THIS  new  kingdom  is  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the 
kingdom  of  France  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxem- 
burgy  on  the  E.  by  Rhine-Prussia,  on  the  N.  by  the 
kingdom  of  Holland,  and  on  the  West  by  the  North  Sea, 
Subsequent  to  the  year  1814  it  formra  the  Southern 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  but  it  has 
lately  been  separated  from  Holland,  and  created  a  dis-^ 
tinct  kingdom.  It  contains  9,180  square  miles,  and  its 
population  m  1829  amounted  to  3,776,168  souls.  The 
names  of  Netherlands  and  the  Low  Countries,  by  whici^ 
Belgium  is  often  mentioned,  have  been  derived  from  their 
relative  situation  with  respect  to  High  Germany,  or  as 
some  say  on  account  of  much  of  its  territory  lying  below 
the  level  of  the  sea. 

* 

i«  The  whole  of  Holland  and  Belgium  was  fonnerly  divided  into  lit^ 
priocipalities,  after  the  manner  of  Germany ;  but  at  len^h,  by  conqne^ts,- 
treaties,  and  intermarriages,  it  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  House  of  Buiy 
gundy.  The  male  line  in  this  family  becoming  extinct,  Mary,  the  sole 
heiress,  transferred  her  dominions  to  the  House  of  Austria,  a.  d.  1477. 
Charles  5th,  emperor  of  Germany,  united  the  seventeen  provinces  into  cme 
state,  and  enacted  that  in  future  they  should  all  be  governed  by  the  same 
sovereign.  But  the  bigotry  and  tyranny  of  his  son,  Philip  2nd,  to  whom  he 
bequeathed  both  the  sovereignty  of  them  and  of  Spsdn,  caused  the  sevea 
Dutch  provinces  to  revolt,  and  to  form  the  famous  Union  of  Utrecht :  after 
a  violent  strugt^le  for  liberty,  they  were  declared  a  free  and  independent 
state,  A.  D.  1^18,  by  the  treaty  of  Munster.  The  other  ten  provinces  con* 
tinued  subject  to  the  Crown  of  Spain  till  the  death  of  Charles  2nd,  in  the 
year  1700,  when  they  were  transferred  to  the  German  Kne  of  the  Austrian 
family.  From  this  time  till  the  termination  of  the  war  in  1814,  this  qin 
happy  country  was  the  frequent  scene  of  the  most  sanguinary  hostilities  ; 
but  at  the  end  of  that  penod  all  the  provinces  were  erected  into  one  iode- 
piendent  state,  and  placed  under  the  guardianship  of  one  king.  In  the  year 
1830,  however,  fresh  troubles  broke  out,  which,  after  much  confusion  ewM 
in  Holland  and  Belgium  being  declared  distinct  kingdoms  and  governed  by 
different  sovereigns. 

S.    Great  Natural  Features.     There   are  no 
mornitaii^s  in  Belgium*    Its  ptincipal  xw^i  '\^  \5afe  ^^Aa 


tfSisljfiuwL  9ft 

Ins  been  already  menticHied  in  the 

;  it  enters  Belgium  to  the  S.  of 

the  Eastern  side  of  the  kingdom, 

ind  Maastricht,  and  after  btyin^ 

forthem  boundary,  enters  the  North 

below  Rotterdam :  its  chief  Belgic 

Sambre,  the  Omthe,  and  the  Dommel. 

river  is  the  Scheldt,  or  Escaut  as  it  is 

nUch  rises  in  France  near  Cambvay, 

i^tlie  Western  provinces  of  the  coimtry 

nti  Antwerp,  and  Bergen-op-2k3oni, 

by  two  mouths  called  the  East  and 

rbmer  bein^  to  the  N.  and  the  latter 

Idaad  of  WaTcheren.    The  chief  tribu* 

are  the  Scarpe,  the  Lys,  the  DenH 


'  litkes  in  Belgium,  but  there  is  an  ex- 
De  Pee^  in  the  North  Eastern 
kingdom.  Its  forests  are  numerous, 
I  are  extensive :  amongst  them  may  be 
;8<M^6,  situated  to  the  S.  of  Bruss^l|», 
,.was  rou^t  the  famous  battle  ofWatei*- 
tefftion  of  Belgium  touching  upon  tiie 
^tAC  West  Flanders^  which  extends  fropi. 
^france  towards  Walcheren  in  Holland 
'miles :  in  its  central  part  is  the  bar* 


41^9:  Government.  The  religion  of 
Catholic,  but  all  forms  and  sc^ts 
.ffoveroment  of  the  country  is  a  h- 
|i|;yoS«hy,  resembling  in  m^t  things 
Wi^^  Its  Parliament  is  composed  cff 
p^  ipembers  of  the  Upper  House  being 
wAf  the  king,  and  those  of  the  Lowc^ 
jftipen  every  three  years  by  the  people. 
Qled  into  9  provinces :  3  m  the  Souths 
iderB,  Hainault,  and  Namur;  9  in  tl^e 
t Flanders,  South  Brabant,  and  Liege; 
!irtbjt  viz.  Antwerp,  Limburg^  and  North 
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of  these  prorincn  may  b«ie«Biall* 

Popnlatioi. 

Esiltntcd 

Pitmnces. 

Ifiiffl. 

P^.to. 

'"  m,y^ 

North  BrabaW    -        - 

315.130 

Heraogenboach  or  Bois- 

14.J«!' 

Antwerp  or  Anvera      - 

307,648 

M.0O»- 

325,000 

19,000 

Liege  oi  Lutltch 

310.D0O 

Liege  or  LuttJch 

48.700,, 

South  Brabant     - 

470,050 

83.(»e   ' 

East  Flandfrs      - 

e7H,000 

Ghent  or  Gand 

07  JO* 

'WcitJIuiden    - 

655.050 

Bruges      -         -         - 

io.oaa 

628,SI8 

20.70S    , 

187,4S3 

le.eoo 

.  7.  The  metropolis  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlaodi  '' 
ig  Brussels,  situated  near  the  hanks  of  the  little  hv4  " 
Senne,  which  is  a  tributary  of  the  Scheldt :  it  is  tbe^  '' 
seat  of  government  and  the  residence  of  the  king,  wK^i  >, 
has  a  palace  near  it  at  Laeken.  It  is  oiie  of  the  neatest  • 
and  best  huilt  cities  in  Europe,  but  thoueh  possessed  of  '^ 
^lany  advantages,  it  is  much  inferior  both  in  extent  as^  '• 
populatioo  to  its  rival  Amsterdam  in  Holland.  Aboo)^  '< 
qeveu  miles  to  the  S.  of  Brussels,  upon  the  edge  ofjJm  | 
Forest  of  Soigne,  stands  the  little  vdl age  of  Waterloc^  ' 
^here  the  Duke  of  Wellington  defeated  Napoleon  "" 
naparte,  A.  d.  1815,  and  put  an  end  to  the  W4r  whif 
had  grown  out  of  the  French  revolution,  and  which  hi 
convulsed  all  Europe  for  more  than  20  years.  •-    ' 

8,  There  ate  three  well  known  nniversities  in  Belginm,  vii.  Loinjll^ 
(jhenl,  And  Lie^e.    But  for  the  sake  of  those  ta  whom  dintance  and  eijMM    ' 
might  nrnder  it  inconvenient  to  attend  the^  unirenities  for  the  com^Ulwa    i 
or  iheii   education,   there    are  other   (jreat   uminaries  eitablished.  ciJM    , 
Allienna,  where  nearlj  (he  same  inalnicHoa  is  gi*en.  but  where  do  deetetaUC 
be  coofeired  ^  the  two  chief  ones  ore  3t  BnL^sels  and  Breda.    The  h»un«ga    ' 
in  eetieial  used  throughout  the  Belgic  piovinee]  ii  llie  Flemish,  which  ii  ■ 
diitlecl  of  the  Low  Dutch.     The  iuhahilanis  of  FlamlEr^  are  alone,  propw^ 
ipeKking,  chilled  Flemings,  but  the  name  is  not  uofre^ueoll]'  applied  Id  tW 
Inhabitantiof  all  the  Belgii;  ptovinies. 

0.  The  maoufttCtarea  of  Belfjioin  hare  been  long  celebraled  ;  the  towM 
nwal  remarkable  for  them  are  Brussels,  Malioea,  Aninerp,  Ghent,  UnigtL 
Muns,  Namur,  and  I.iei^e.  The  only  sea-pott  of  any  consequence  is  bsteW 
Ml  the  ahures  of  the  province  of  Weil  Flaodeis.  Sloit  of  Ihe  great  Um«N 
Mre  liiriiHeti,  aod  Jome  of  them  aie  eiceedinglj  sironj,  but  they  baite  dA 
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Imb  aUe  to  protect  the  coontiy  from  the  many  stagiiinaiy  stnigf  I«  into 
which  it  has  been  so  frequently  plunged. 

KINGDOM    or    HOLLAND. 

10.  Holland  is  bounded  on  the  North  and  West  by  tlie 
Sorth  Sea ;  on  the  South  by  the  kingdom  of  Belgium  ; 
and  on  the  East  by  the  kingdom  of  Hanover  and  tiie 
Rhenifih  Dominions  of  the  King  of  Prussia.  It  con- 
tuns  8,000  square  miles,  and  its  population  in  1B21I 
amounted  to  2,130,880  souls,  excluding  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Luxembui^y  which  is  attached  to  it,  and  con- 
tains 1,820  square  miles  and  298,952  inhabitants.  Sub- 
heqnent  to  the  year  1814  the  king  of  Holland  was  made 
Sovereign  of  Belgium  and  Holland  under  the  title  of 
the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  but  the  two  countries,  as 
we  have  seen  above,  are  now  distinct  kingdoms. 

II.  The  union  of  the  Seven  Dutch  provinces  at  Utrecht,  a.  d.  1671), 
^liiiflt  the  tyranny  of  Philip  the  2nd.  of  Spain,  was  denominated  the  Repub- 
■  .tf  the  Seven  United  Provinces  or  the  Hepublic  of  Holland,  the  supreme 
■mitrifr  being  called  the  Stadtholder,  i.  e.  the  Defender  of  the  State.  One 
mmiae  provinces  has  since  been  divided  into  two,  so  that  Holland  now 
MNiiai  eight  provinces. 

''  H.  Gbbat  Natural  Features.  There  are  no 
adimtains  in  Holland ;  the  only  land  which  is  in  any 
^lA^  derated  being  on  the  South  Eastern  shores  of  the 
Zlqrder  Zee.  The  principal  river  is  the  Rhine,  already 
Ascribed,  which  enters  Holland  near  Nymegen,  where 
it  becomes  divided  into  two  arms.  One  of  tliese  arms, 
^led  the  Whaal,  joins  the  Maas  near  Gorinchem ;  the 
tme  Rhine,  on  the  other  hand,  continues  its  course 
Northward  past  Atnhem,  below  which  it  is  hkewise 
divided  into  two  branches,  the  upper  one,  called  the 
Old  Rhine,  running  past  Utrecht  and  Leyden  into  the 
9BIL  at  the  Katwick  Sluice,  the  lower  one  past  Rotter- 
WDf  where  it  joins  the  Mouth  of  the  Maas,  and  so  enters 
liie  sea  at  the  -Brielle. 

19.  Amount  the  other  chief  rivers  may  be  mentioned 
Ae  Issel,  which  rises  in  Westphalia  (in  Rhine-Prussia) 
and  mns  into  the  Zuyder  Zee  near  Kampen :  there  is 
Utewise  a  branch  of  it  called  the  New  Issel,  v/hich  joins 
die  Rhine  at  Amhem.  Farther  N.  is  the  R.  Vechte, 
which  rises  not  far  from  the  Issel  and  likewise  enteicft 
tut  Zuyder  Zee, 
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14.  The  Zuyder  Zee  lies  betwixt  the  five  provinces  of  ,, 
Holland,  Utrecht,  Gelderland,  Overyssel,  ana  Friesland, 
and  has  a  great  inlet  on  the  West,  called  the  Ye,  which  .^ 
Bubdivides  the  province  of  Holland  into  North  ani  ^ 
South.  The  Zuyder  Zee  was  formerly  a  great  inland  i 
lake,  called  Flevo  by  the  Ancients,  through  wliich  tlw  '' 
R,  Rhino  passed  on  its  way  to  the  ocean  between  tiu  „ 
islands  Vlieland  and  Ter  Schelling ;  but  in  the  progrew  w 
of  time  the  sea  here  made  great  inroads  upon  uie  uuul,  '^■ 
and  at  last  totally  submerged  all  that  part  ot"  the  coiurtrv  ,^ 
■which  Joined  the  province  of  Holland  to  those  of  G«-  v, 
derland  and  Overyssel,  '" 

15.  The  Hasirlem  Zee  is  a  branch  oF  the  Zuyder  Zee  which  is  connecM  ^ 
with  the  inlet  of  the  Ye  at  the  City  of  Amsterdum  ;  it  has  oblaiaed  itt  tWK 
ftDDi  the  FsmDUS  towa  ofHaailem,  which  itaods  not  fat  frnm  iti>  b^kx.  Tlw  w 
Lauwei  Zee  is  a  lillle  gulf  of  the  German  Oeean  ranaiog  up  between  tkt  ^ 
.prorinceB  of  Frieiland  and  Groningen  ;  to  the  EaJt  of  it  is  another  eiU  ' 
The  DoUart  at  the  mouth  oi  the  IL.  Kou,  on  the  comiDOa  boiders  of  HoUnd  t 
md  Hanover.  There  ara  many  other  smaller  likes,  lome  of  which  knt  . 
been  drained  b^  the  industry  ot  the  Dutch,  and  are  now  called  PtUtH.  , 
Theie  are  likewise  several  eilensive  forests  and  moois,  which  it  is  unneeM-  ' 
sary  here  to  particularise.  ^ 

16.  The  canals  of  Uolland  are  vety  numerous,  almost  all  the  gi«at  towM  ^ 
bein){   connected  with  each  other  by  this  kind  of  navigation.     The  moat  ^ 
noble  work  of  this  kind  is  the  Great  Northern  Canal,  as  it  is  called,  wlwA 
runs  from  the  Northern  poinlof  the  province  of  Holland  down  lo  Amgierduh  . 
and  thus  saves  vesiels  the  dangerous  and  cireuilons  navigation  of  the  Zajim 
Zee  :  it  is  broad  and  deep  enough  lo  admit  ships  of  the  line.     These  cuilk 
greatly  facilitate  the  commuoications  of  the  interior  irith  the  outer  provinflB 
Bod  the  surrounding  countries,  from  their  being  connected  with  the  RluM 
and  the  Alaas,  as  nell  as  with  all  the  oilier  rivets  of  any  conset|uence  wUik 
traverse  Holland ;  indeed  they  are  so  numerous  that  the  ordinary  mode  «[ 
passage,  and  in  some  cases  the  only  one,  fiom  one  town  lo  another  is  bf  ^ 
meaui  of  them.  'i 

17.  Religion  AND  Government.  The  established 
religion  of  Holland  is  the  Calvinistic,  but  all  sects  are 
tolerated.  The  Dissenters  are  numerous,  and  all  the 
clergy,  whether  Calvinistic  or  Dissenting,  rec«ve  theif  . 
salaries  from  the  public  treasury.  There  are  likewise 
.many  Roman  Catholics,  but  these  are  mostly  in  the 
Southern  provinces.  The  government  of  Holland  is  a 
limited,  hereditary  monarchy,  and  its  constitution  bean 
a  close  resemblance  to  that  of  Great  Britain.  Its  Pta- 
liament  is  composed  of  two  Houses :  the  Upper  Hoose 
consists   of  members  above  forty  years   of   age,  wbo 

I  *are  ejected  lor  life  by  the  kinw  ■  the  members  of  die 
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Lower  House  are  chosen  every  three  yean  by  the 
people. 

•  18.  There  mre  three  well  known  nnivenitiet  in  Holland,  vis.  Le}-den 
Dlrecfat.  and  Groningen.  But  for  the  sake  of  those,  to  whom  distaoce  and 
expense  might  render  it  inconvenient  to  attend  these  universities  for  the 
innpletioii  of  their  education,  there  are  other  great  seminaries  established, 
wkere  nearly  the  same  instruction  is  given,  but  where  no  degrees  can  be 
OBfeired  :  they  are  called  Athenasa,  and  are  five  in  number,  viz.  Anister- 
to,  Haxderwyk,  Middleburg,  Franeker,  and  Deventer.  The  Dutch  lan- 
nage  is  a  dialect  of  the  German,  and  is  generally  called  Uho  Dutch  in  oppo- 
■ttn  to  the  latter  language,  which  is  the  high  Dutch.  The  people  are 
mSkd  Dutch  from  the  German  word  Dntttdi,  and  their  .tnritoiy  forms  part 
rf  the  extensive  country  called  Deuttehtand,  though  we  Enfi^lish  restrict  the 
lenn  to  a  portion  of  the  latter.  The  appellation  I  lollaod  is  derived  from  the 
Goman  word  hohl,  synonymous  with  the  English  term  hollow,  and  together 
vilh  the  adjnnct  land,  denoting  a  hollow  or  very  low  country. 

19.  The  kingdom  of  Holland  contains  eight  principal 
provinces:  three  in  the  West,  viz.  Zeeland,  Holland^ 
and  Utrecht ;  two  in  the  centre,  viz.  Gelderland  and 
Overyssel ;  and  three  in  the  North,  viz.  Drent,  Fries- 
had,  and  Groningen. 

10.  The  population  and  chief  towns  of  these  provinces  may  be  seen  in 
Ike  fcUowing  table : 


Population 

Estimated 

Provinces. 

m 

Chief  Towns. 

Population 

1829. 

in  1829. 

Briland     -        -       - 

889,400 

The  Hague  or  La  Haye 

41,000 

Nesland   -        -        • 

225,556 

Leeuwarden 

17,800 

Gronineen 

Fonnerly /Drent 

■   one     \Oveiy88cl    - 

197,000 

Gronmgen 

27.S00 

78,718 

Assen       ... 

1,S00 

172,110 

Zwolle      - 

13,600 

Gelderland 

285,000 

Arnhem    -        .        - 

10,209 

Cdeebt      - 

1S6,826 

Utrecht    -        -        - 

30,400 

Zeeland      - 

146,270 

Middleburgh     - 

15,700 

.  Sl«  The  metropolis  of  Holland,  and  the  residence  of 
die  lung  and  the  l^islatnre  is  The  Hague,  called  also 
Heag,  Graveidiage,  and  by  the  French  La  Haye.  It 
is  situated  in  the  North  Western  part  of  the  province  of 
Holland,  scarcely  two  miles  from  the  shores  oi  the  North 
Sea ;  it  is  an  open  town  and  has  no  municipal  rights, 
ovnng  to  which  circumstances  it  is  frequently  termed  a 
tillage.  About  a  mile  and  a  half  to  tne  S.  E.  of  it  i^ 
tfie  castle  ofRyswick,  where  the  well  known  taresA.^  oi 
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peace  was  concluded  in  16D7,  between  England,  Ger- 
many, Holland,  France,  and  Spain. 

22.  Amsterdam  is  the  commercial  capital  of  Holland, 
and  the  lai^est  city  in  the  whole  kingdom,  its  population 
'ftmountina;  in  1821  to  221,000  souls  :  it  is  situated  on 
an  arm  of  the  Zuj^der  Zee,  about  five  miles  from  the 
main  body  of  the  gu)f,  where  it  receives  the  waters  <lf 
the  two  little  rivers  Amstel  and  Ye.  It  derives  its  nanle 
'fi-iMn  Amstel  and  dam,  bein^,  as  it  were,  the  dam  or  dike 
of  the  Amstel.  In  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century  it 
was  only  the  residence  of  a  few  fishermen  ;  but  grovnng 
'populous  soon  after,  the  Earls  of  Holland  gave  it  the 
title  and  privileges  of  a  city.  Before  the  French  rero- 
iution,  it  was  esteemed  the  second  city  in  Europe  in 
'point  of  commerce  ;  but  it  suffered  very  materially  dof- 
ing  the  desolating  times  which  followed  that  horrible 
massacre.     The  wTiole  of  the  city  is  built  upon  piles.' 

23.  To  ihe  S.  E.  or  The  Hague,  is  the  famous  port  of  Ratterdum,  aituatad 
on  the  nonhern  hank  of  Ihe  Maas,  where  it  receives  tha  waters  of  the  liUle 
K,  RoIIe;  the  harbout  is  very  convonient,  ofeaey  access  from  Ihc  Gu)aw 
tlcean,  and  so  deep  [hat  vesseli  of  any  buiden  can  enter  it ;  with  regard  U 
commerce,  Rotterdam  ranks  nest  to  Amaterdam  amongst  the  towns  of  Hol- 
land. Rollenlam  was  the  birth-placeof  the  learned  Erafmus.  Al  the  mouth 
of  the  Maai  is  the  bmnus  harboar  of  the  BHelle,  Ihe  slation  of  the  pilMl 
whd  conduct  vessels  up  the  river ;  it  is  cemaAable  in  the  hisloiy  ot  Dulck 
independeace  aa  the  GrKt  place  tahen  bv  tlie  contederatei  in  Ifi7S,  and  ite 
spot  where  they  laid  the  fonndalion  of  Ibeir  republic.  To  the  S.  of  it  >t  tlie 
lower  mouth  of  Ihe  Maas  is  Helvoelslui^,  the  regular  station  of  the  packet* 
10  Elugland ;  it  has  an  excellent  hai-baur  capable  of  holding  the  whole  Dutch 
navy,  besides  extensive  doek-yards  and  magazines. 

14.  Amongst  other  chief  towns  of  Holland  may  be  noticed  Haarlem, 

situated  on  the  R.  Spaaren  in  the  proiiuce  of  Holland  a  few  miles  ta  the  W. 

I     ,  df  Amsterdam  ;  it  contains  about  2J,UII0  inhaLitaols,  and  was  Formarl|  w 

I      (trooely  fottified  ax  to  sustain  a  seveie  siege  against  the  Spaniards  lot  euht 

'    '  months  in  the  jear  15T3,  but  the  ran  parts  are  now  converted  into  puUic 

<  pmiBenades.     Its  church  is  said  In  l>e  the  largest  in  Holland,  and  contiiot 

,       one  of  the  most  petiect  organs  in  the  norhl.     To  the.S.  of  Haailem  it  L^- 

I  den,  so  (aiiious  for   its  university  and  for  the  siege  which  it  tuccesstunj 

I   '  vrilhs'ood  against  the  Spaniards  in  1GT3  :  between  it  and  Rotterdim  atelbe 

'  two  manufacturing  towus  (ioudaand  Delft,  the  latter  of  which  hai  giicn 

name  to  a  peculiar  kind  of  earthenwace- 

25.  The  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg  lies  at  the  Sonth 

'  Eastern  extremity  of  the  kingclom  of  Belgium,  which 

bounds  it  on  the  North;  on  the  West  and  South  it 

touches  upon  France,  and  on  the  E.  upon  Rhine-Prussia: 

•*"JtB  capita}  is  also  called  Luxemburg  and  containa  about 
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lOyOOO  inhabitants.  The  king  of  Holland  is  likewise 
Grand  Duke  of  Luxemburg^  and  as  such  has  3  votes  in 
the  Grerman  Diet. 

26.  The  Dutch  possess  many  settlements  in  different 
parts  of  the  world.  In  Asia  they  claim  the  islands  of 
Javay  Sumatra,  Madura,  BiUiton,  Celebes,  Borneo, 
Sumbawa,  Timor,  Temate,  Tidore,  Batchian,  Amboyna, 
Booro,  Ceram,  New  Guinea,  and  several  others  of  little 
consequence :  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  of 
these  islands,  which  is  completely  under  their  control, 
they  rather  claim  the  dominion  over  most  of  them,  than 
actually  possess  it.  They  likewise  have  factories  at 
Malacca,  on  the  peninsula  of  Malacca ;  and  at  Sadras, 
on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  in  India.  In  Africa  they 
have  several  small  forts  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  the  chief 
of  which  is  the  castle  of  El  Mina.  In  America,  they 
possess  the  colony  of  Surinam  in  Guyana,  the  islanc^s 
of  Curasao,  Oruba,  Buen  Ayre,  St.  Eustathius,  Saba, 
8nd  the  Southern  part  of  St.  Martin's,  the  Northern 
part  of  the  latter  island  belonging  to  the  French. 


CHAPTER  VIT. 

KINGDOM    OF    SPAIN. 


1.  SPAIN  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  range  of  the 
Pyrenees  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay;  on  the  E.  and  S.  by 
the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  and  on  the  W.  by  the  kingdom 
of  Portugal  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Its  greatest  len^h 
from  N.  to  S.  is  about  460  miles ;  and  its  greatest  breaath 
from  E.  to  W.  about  570,  but  its  average,  breadth  does 
not  exceed  350.  Including  the  Balearic  Isles  it  oc- 
cupies a  superficial  extent  of  145,100  square  miles ; 
and,  according  to  the  census  taken  in  1B26,  contained 
18,732,200  inhabitants. 

2.  The  principal  Mountains  of  Spain  are  the 
PyEenees^.  which  separate  it  from  Fiunce^  and  ex^jeivdi 
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i'rom  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay :  the 
continuation  of  them  Westward  through  Biscay,  the 
Asturias,  and  Galicia,  to  their  termination  at:C.  Finis- 
terra,  is  in  a  general  way  called  the  SantiUanos  Moun- 
tains. There  is  a  lower  ridge  which  quits  the  Santilr 
ianos  near  the  source  of  the  R.  Minho>  and  winds  its 
way  between  this  river  and  the  R.  JDouro  into  the 
Portuguese  province  of  Tras-os-Montes,  which  has  de- 
rived its  appellation  from  them ;  this  range  has  various 
names,  amongst  others  those  of  Monte  Ladoco  and  Las 
Medulas. 

3.  There  is  a  range  of  mountains  which  detaches  itself 
from  the  Pyrenees  near  the  springs  of  the  R.  Ebro,  and 
traverses  with  a  winding  course  the  Eastern  part  of 
Spain,  till  it  reaches  the  Mediterranean  Sea  at  C.  S.Mar- 
tin opposite  the  Balearic  Isles ;  it  is  now  called  by  the 
various  names  of  M^.  de  Burgos,  M.  Albarracin,  Sierra 
Albayda,  &c.,  and  is  the  only  range  running  in  a  North 
and  South  direction,  the  others  trending  generally 
East  and  West :  hence  it  divides  the  rivers  of  Spain  into 
two  classes,  such  as  have  an  Easterly  and  such  as  have 
a  Westerly  course.  The  continuation  of  this  range 
passes  through  the  great  province  of  Andalusia,  and 
terminates  at  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar;  it  has  several 
names,  such  as  La  Sagra  Sierra  in  Murcia,  and  Sierra 
Nevada  in  Granada. 

4.  The  Castilian  Mountains  separate  the  rivers  Douro 
and  Tagus ;  they  strike  out  Westward  from  the  M*.  of 
Burgos,  near  the  sources  of  these  two  rivers,  traverse 
the  great  province  of  Castile,  whence  they  have  derived 
their  name,  and  after  having  separated  the  provinces  of 
Leon  and  Estremadura,  enter  Portugal :  they  completely 
intersect  this  kingdom  under  the  names  of  Sierra  EstreDa 
and  Monte  Junto,  and  finally  terminate  in  the  Rock  of 
Lisbon  or  C.  Roca,  the  Westernmost  land  of  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe. 

5.  The  Sierra  de  Toledo  runs  in  a  direction  nearly  pa- 
rallel with  the  preceding,  and  separates  the  R.  Tagus  worn 
the  R.  Guadiana ;  it  has  its  ongin  between  the  sources 
of  these  two  rivers  in  M*.  Albarracin,  whence  it  proceeds 
Westward  through  the  provinces  oi  ISew  Cr^^>ii^&  ^sw^^ 
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Estremadura  where  it  enters  Portugal  .*  here  it  is  known 
418  the  Sierra  Arminno,  and  having  intersected  the  Por- 
tuguese provinces  of  Alentejo  and  Algarve,  it  terminates 
on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  at  the  famous  C.  S.  Vincent,  the 
South  Western  extremity  of  Portugal.  The  Sierra  Mo- 
rena  issues  from  La  Sagra  Sierra,  and  proceeding  West- 
urard,  separates  the  rivers  Guadiana  and  Guadalquivir ; 
its  Western  part  is  called  the  Sierra  de  Aroche,  and  ter- 
minates on.  tne  shores  of  the  B.  of  Cadiz  near  the  mouth 
of  the  R.  Guadiana. 

6.  The  chief  Rivers  of  Spain.  The  Ebro,  the  most 
N(Mrthem  of  these,  rises  in  tne  angle  formed  by  the 
mountains  of  Santillanos  and  Burgos ;  hence  it  runs  be- 
tween the  provinces  of  Old  Castile,  Biscay,  and  Navarre, 
through  Aiagon  and  Catalonia,  with  a  South  Eastern 
course  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  not  far  from  Tortosa, 
-and  opposite  to  the  Balearic  Isles :  its  length  is  370 
miles,  and  it  is  the  only  great  Spanish  river  which  finds 
its  viray  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Its  principal  tribu- 
taries lure  the  Segre,  the  Aragon,  and  the  Xalon. 

7.  The  R.  Minho  is  in  the  North  Western  comer  of 
Spain ;  it  rises  in  the  Santillanos  Mountains  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Leon,  passes  through  a  part  of  Galicia,  and 
alters  Uie  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  borders  of  the  latter 

Srovince  aod  the  Portuguese  province  of  Entre-Douro-e- 
f  inho :  it  is  1 80  miles  long.  To  the  S«  of  it  is  the  Douro, 
the  mouth  of  which  is  also  in  the  Atlantic,  at  Oporto ; 
it  rises  in  the  M^.  de  Burgos  in  Old  Castile,  which  pro- 
vince as  well  as  that  of  Leon  it  completely  intersects, 
and  then  passes  through  the  Northern  part  of  Portugal : 
its  l^igth  is  410  miles.  Its  chief  tributaries  are  the 
Esla  and  Pisuegra  on  the  N.,  with  the  Eresma  and 
Tonnes  on  the  South. 

■  8.  The  R.  Tagus  or  Tajo,  the  largest  river  of  Spain, 
rises  in  M^.  Albarracin  in  New  Castile,  which  province 
and  that  of  Estremadura  it  successively  traverses,  and 
then  intersecting  Portugal,  empties  itself  into  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  at  Lisbon :  it  is  530  miles  long.  The 
Guadiana,  the  next  greatest  river  to  the  South,  rises 
near  the  junction  of  the  mountains  Albarracin  and  Siertoi 
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de  Toledo,  in  New  Castile ;  after  flowing  through  tbn 
province  luid  that  of  Estremadura  with  a  Westeily  cours^v 
It  enters  the  kingdom  of  Portugal  and  finally  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  about  midway  between  Cadiz  and  Cape 
St.  Vincent :  its  length  is  470  miles.  > 

S.  The  Guadalquivir  is  the  Southernmost  of  the  great 
rivers  of  Spain.  It  rises  in  the  angle  fonued  by  the 
*  Sierra  Morena  and  La  Sagra  Sierra,  and  afler  flowing 
through  the  whole  of  tlie  great  province  of  Andalusia 
enters  the  Atlantic  Ocean  below  Seville  and  to  the  If. , 
of  Cadiz :  it  is  330  miles  long.  It  formerly  entered  the 
sea  by  two  mouths,  the  Eastern  one  of  which  that  used,' 
to  ran  into  Cadiz  Harbour  has  now  disappeared.  ,    , 

10.  Chief  Capes,  Gulfs,  &c.  The  most  remarks- 
able  promontories  of  Spain  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  are" 
0.  Ortegal,  in  Galicia,  the  Northernmost  point  of  the 
peninsula ;  C.  Finisterra,  the  most  Western  cape  of  Ga- 
licia; and  the  ever  memorable  C.  Trafalgar,  the  Sou^' 
Western  cape  of  Seville.  On  the  Mediten-anean  Sea  a*e' 
C.  Gata,  the  South  Eastern  point  of  Granada ;  C.  PoJoo^ 
the  South  Eastern  extremity  of  the  peninsula;  C.  Si' 
Martin,  in  Valencia,  opposite  to  the  island  of  Iviza;  and 
C,  Cfeux,  the  Eastern  termination  of  the  Pyrenees.        i 

11.  The  Bay  of  Biscay  lies  between  the  Western 
shores  of  France  and  the  provinces  of  Biscay,  Astuiias, 
and  Galicia  in  Spain.  The  Bay  of  Cadiz,  bo  called  Iront 
the  fiimous  city  which  stands  upon  its  shores,  is  on  the 
Western  coast  of  the  province  uf  Seville.  The  Gulf  of 
Cartagena  washes  the  coast  of  the  province  of  Murcia 
and  partly  that  of  Granada;  above  it,  on  the  shores  of 
Valencia,  opposite  the  Balearic  Isles,  are  the  Gulfa  of' 
Alicante  ano  Valencia. 

12.  The  only  Strait  of  any  consequence  is  tlie  Strait 
fit  Gibraltar,  separating  the  coast  of  Seville,  which  is- 
■^e  Southernmost  part  of  Spain,  from  the  Nortliemmoat 
]»art  of  the  kingdom  of  Fez  in  Africa.  It  has  obtained 
its  name  from  the  famous  Rock  of  Gibraltar,  which  be- 
longs to  the  British,  and  is  2-2  miles  distant  from  the 
opposite  Rock  of  Ceula  in  Africa :  these  two  rocks  were 
called  by  the  Ancients  the   Pillars  of  Hercules.     The 
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length  of  the  Strait  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  die 
Adantic  Ocean  is  34  miles,  and  its  narrowest  part  is 
8  miles  across. 

IS.  Tlie  Moots  inradpcl  Spain  sbout  a.d.  711,  and  after  the  loss  of  a 
grett  battle,  which  cost  Roderick  the  King  of  the  Goths  his  life,  they  suc- 
'  ended  in  a  few  years  in  overrunning  the  whole  countiy,  excepting  the  As- 
tuias.  Thither  the  remainder  of  the  Gothic  forces  for  a  while  retired  ;  but 
ttllying  from  their  strong  holds,  under  some  noble  and  gallant  leaders,  tliey 
mo  recovered  parts  of  Leon  and  Castile.  Shortly  afterwards  Old  Cai>tike 
ud  Aragoa  were  entirely  recovered,  and  about  the  year  1080,  the  Christiaos 
noquered  the  whole  of  New  Castile,  including  Madrid  and  Toledo.  Thesoe 
ittaeks  on  the  Moorish  power  were  facilitated  by  its  division  into  several  dui« 
tiict  principalities  or  kingdoms.  At  last,  the  Christian  kingdoms  of  Leon, 
Ctitiie,  ana  Aragon,  having  been  united  by  the  marriage  of  FenUnand  of 
Aiagon  with  Isabella  of  Castile,  the  Moors  were  unable  to  resist  so  powerful 
avnion,  and  accordingly,  eighteen  years  afterwards,  a.  d.  1492,  Gianada, 
die  last  and  most  valuable  of  their  Spanish  possessions,  was  wrested  from 
them« 

14.  Religion  and  Government.  The  established 
religion  of  Spain  is  the  Roman  Catholic,  of  the  most 
Miperstitious  and  bigoted  character,  and  no  other  sect  is 
toferated  by  law.  The  government  of  the  country  is  an 
absolute  hereditary  monarchy,  females  being  capable  of : 
succeeding  to  the  crown. 

Ift.  The  clergy  of  Spain  are  a  numerous  body,  irrationally  zealous  in  their 
opinions,  and  d^gracefully  lax  in  their  morals.  The  number  of  ecclesiastics 
01  ail  denominations  is  about  160,000,  and  to  these  the  people  are  slaves. 
In  support  of  the  church  the  dreadful  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition  exercises 
iti  disgraceful  and  inhuman  power ;  it  was  established  soon  after  the  y^ 
1489;  ra  order  to  watch  over  the  religion  of  the  kingdom,  and,  eventually,  to 
dear  it  of  the  Moors  and  Jews,  but  it  soon  found  means  to  extend  its  Inne- 
fU  influence  over  the  Christian  sectaries,  and  is  now  little  else  than  an 
eagine  of  potitical  rapine.  Its  judges,  in  foimer  ages,  were  chiefly  Domi- 
oiotn  monks ;  but  they  have  latterly  consisted  of  tlie  regular  clergy  with  a 
certain  propo^ion  of  laymen. 

10.  The  government  of  Spain  was  for  a  long  time  somewhat  limited,  the 
people  being  represented  by  their  Cortes,  an  assembly  which,  though  ex- 
ceedingly rude  and  irregular,  performed  the  ofKce  of  checking  tyranny  as  well 
as  of  guarding  the  public  purse,  aod  of  making  known  the  public  grievances. 
Bat  after  the  union  of  the  different  provinces  into  one  kmgdom,  in  the  fif- 
teenth century,  the  concentration  of  power  in  the  executive  branch  enabled 
the  latter  to  <u^pense  with  the  Cortes,  and  to  encroach  on  the  liberties  of  the 
provinces ;  so  that,  on  the  accession  of  the  Bourbon  Dynasty  in  1700,  there 
remained  hardly  any  vestige  of  independence,  except  in  Biscay.  The  heir 
tpparoBt  to  the  crown  of  Spain  is.  styled  l^rince  of  the  Asturias ;  the  other 
poaces  of  the  royal  family  are  called  Infants,  and  the  princesses  Infantas. 

17.  Spain  once  possessed  24  universities,  but  it  has  now  only  11  -,  these  are, 
Salamanca,  Valladolid,  Alcala,  Seville,  Valencia,  Granada,  Cervera,  Sara- 
gassa, Oviedo,  Hnesca,  and  Compostella.  Little  encouragement,  howtyar,  is 
given,  either  to  learaio^  or  to  learned  men,    improvement  is  checVvd  V>^  \^« 
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bigotry  of  superstition,  and  by  the  influence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy, 
who,  being  illiterate  themselves,  endeavour  as  far  as  possible  to  suppress  all 
scientific  accomplishment  among  the  laity,  and  to  keep  them  in  ignorance 
and  subjection.  The  progressive  diminution  of  its  universities  has  been  f<^ 
lowed  by  the  gradual  degradation  of  those  which  remain :  and  though  the 
antiquated  and  careless  system  of  education  carried  on  in  them  has  been  of 
late  years  somewhat  improved,  they  are  still  very  far  behind  those  of  Greit 
Britain,  Germany,  or  France. 

18.  Spain  is  divided  into  several  great  provinces ;  these 
formed  as  many  sejparate  governments  unSer  the  Christian 
and  Moorish  chieftains^  and  though,  at  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  they  were  all  united'  under  one  head, 
the  divisions,  and  even  the  titles  (generally  of  kingdom!^ 
have  been  retained.  These  provinces  are  14  in  number^ 
and  contain  56  subdivisions.  The  names  of  the  pro- 
vinces are  Galicia,  Leon,  Old  Castile,  Asturias,  Biscay, 
Navarre,  Aragon,  and  Catalonia,  in  the  North ;  Estre- 
madura,  New  Castile,  and  Valencia,  in  the  centre ;  An- 
dalusia, M urcia,  and  the  Balearic  Isles,  in  the  South. 

19.  The  subdivisions  of  these  provinces,  with  their  chief  towns,  and  thi 
estimated  population  of  the  latter,  may  be  seen  in  the  following  table : 


Great 

Provinces. 

Chief  Towns. 

Estimated 
Population^ 

Divisions. 

in  1826. 

r                     ^ 

Corunna 

Corunna 

16,000 

Betanzos 

Betanzos 

4,000 

Santiago  or  Compos- 

Santiago  or  Compos- 

Galicia       -< 

tella 

telJa 

28,000 

Tuy  or  Vigo  - 

Tuy      -        -        - 

6,000 

Orense 

Orense 

4,600 

•  ■ 

Lugo    -         -        - 

Lugo    -        -        - 

7,000 

•7 

MondoHedo  - 

Mondonedo  - 

6,100 

> 

r 

Villafranca   - 

Villafranca    - 

2,900 

o 

Leon    -        -        - 

Leon    -        -        - 

8,000 

Ph  ' 

Leon  -        -« 

Zamora  or  Toro 

Zamora 

9,900 

z 

ei 

Salamanca    - 

Salamanca    - 

14,000 

M 

Valladolid     - 

Valladolid     - 

26.000 

• 

Palencia 

Palencia 

10,800 

O 

f 

Avila    -        -        - 

Avila   -        -        - 

4,000 

Segovia 

Segovia 

12,900 

Old  Castile  < 

Soria    - 

Soria    -        -        - 

6,400 

, 

Logrono 

Logrono 

7,000 

« 

Burgos 

Burgos 

12,000 

/     A  -A. .•__                  / 

Santander 

Santander     • 

19,000 

( 

wistarias      -^  i 

Oviedo 

^OvieAo 

.     10,600 
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IKmioiis. 


rsrane 
mgon 


!at«loiua    -< 


Iftiemadara^ 


few  Castilet 


Valencia 


I 


jidalusia  - 


laicia 


■leariclsles 


-{ 

/ 
I 


Pnmnces. 


Goipmcoa    or   St' 

SelMistian 
Biscay  or  Bilbao    - 
Alava  or  Vittoria  - 

Pampeluna   - 

Huesca 

Saiagossa  - 

CalaUyud  - 

Teniel  -  -        - 

Lerida  -       •       - 
Gerona 
Barcelona 
TarragODa     - 

Caceres 
Badajoz 

Madrid 
Guadalaxara 
Cuenca 

Toledo  -        -        - 
La  MaDcha  or  Cin- 
dad  Real. 

Castellon   de    la 

Plana 
Valencia 

St.  Felipe  Xativa   - 
Alicante 


I 


Huelva 

Seville     J.  Seville 
Cadiz     J 
Cordova 
Jaen    - 
Malaga  *| 
Granada  |  Granada 
Almeria  J 

Chinchilla 
Murcia 

Majorca 
Minorca 
Iviza    - 


{ 


Chief  Towns. 


St.  Sebastian 

Bilbao  - 
Vittoria 

Pampeluna  • 

Huesca 
Saragossa 
Calatayud     - 
Teruel  - 

Lerida 
Gerona 
Barcelona     - 
Tarragona     - 

Caceres 
Badajoz 

Madrid 
Guadalaxara 
Cuenca 
Toledo 
Ciudad  Real 

Castellon   de  la 

Plana 
Valencia 
St.  Felipe  Xativa 
Alicante 

Huelva 
Seville  - 
Cadiz  • 
Cordova 
Jaen  - 
Malaga 
Granada 
Almeria 

Chinchilla     - 
Murcia 

Palma  - 
Mahon 
Iviza    « 


Estimation 

Population 

in  1626. 


9,000 

15,000 
12,000 

15,000 

S,200 

4S,400 

9,000 

7,500 

18,000 

14,000 

150,000 

11,000 

10,000 
12,000 

201,300 

6,700 

7,000 

15,000 

8,000 


15,000 
65,800 
10,000 
23,000 

7,900 
91,000 
72,000 
46,000 
18,700 
51,990 
65,000 
10,000 

7,000 
35,600 

34,000 

19,000 

5,000 


»•  Madrid,  the  metropolis  of  Spain,  is  situated  on 
lall  tributary  of  the  R.  Tagus,  called  the  Marvx^i- 
9;  it  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  ^ivdi 
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Btands  on  several  eniinenceB  in  a  large  plain  2,200  feel 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  being  the  most  elevated  capi*  ^ 
tttl  in  Europe.  It  is  of  an  oblong  form,  about  six  milei  * 
in  circuit,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  high,  earthen  wu£  ^ 
but  has  no  ditcb  or  any  other  means  of  defence.  BefoW  ,^ 
the  reign  of  Henry  4th,  it  was  an  insignificant  place  witB  « 
a  smaB  castle,  which  served  as  a  royal  hunting  sea^j  ni 
but  it  is  now  a  handsome  city,  the  head-quarters  of  tfail  " 
Spanish  govenmient,  and  the  residence  of  the  king ;  A  -j^, 
contains  about  201,000  inhabitants.  The  plain  in  whijl  i^ 
Madrid  stands  is  sandy  and  dry,  and  bounded  on  ai  ''^ 
sides  by  mountains  :  the  environs  are  miserably  culfr  ^ 
vated,  owing  to  the  oppressive  exactions  of  the  Spanisb  ^ 
government.  The  Escurial,  the  favourite  residence  «  '• 
the  king,  is  a  superb  palace  22  miles  to  the  N.  W.  ef  '' 
Madrid,  in  a  comer  of  a  lofty  ridge  of  mountains,  aQJ  k 
environed  by  woodlands  and  green  fields  :■  it  is  builtia  *■! 
the  form  of  a  gridiron,  and  is  the  largest,  though  by  do  J" 
means  the  most  elegant  palace  in  Europe.     It  was  cosf-  ►, 

,  menced  by  Philip  2nd,  a.  u.  1557,  in  commemoraticB  '* 
of  the  victory  of  St.  Quentin,  which  he  gained  overtfa^  * 
French  on  the  day  of  St.  Lorenzo,  the  Spanish  saint,  aft^  i' 
whom  it  was  named  ;  hence  its  whiraaical  shape,  in  alli^  \ 
aion  to  the  manner  of  his  death.  ^ 

21.  In  the  NorAh  Westetn  pan  of  tlie  Feiiin<mla,  upon  tlie  sbortl.llt  „ 
GalicU,  stands  Cnrauna,  merDDrablE  for  the  defeat  wVich  the  Frendl,  . 
under  Soull.  su(rer>?d  rrom  the  Biili&h,  under  Ihs  command  of  (he  nlhU  u 
Sir  Jobn  Moare,  who  was  kJtled  in  the  actino,  *.  d.  1809  ;  this  db-  T 
■tinate  battle  was  followed  up  bj  >  aeries  of  splendid  riclonBs,  w1li*fc  ^ 
finallj  compelled  the  Freaeli  to  evacuate  the  country.  Corunnt  hH  J 
ateij commodious  harbour,  which  is  one  of  the  principal  pcints  of  wi»  , 
tnoiuGBlion  between  Spain  and  har  cotoules^  the  lalercourse.  lilewuc,  lis.  , 
Iween  our  own  country  and  Spsiti  is  kept  up  bj  packets  ftom  Falmonlh  »  , 

-    Corunna.     But  th«  great  navat  arE«nal  of  the  kingdom  is  at  Kerrol,  abinil  * 
'  13  miles  N.  E.  of  Coninns ;  it  ii  eiceediugly  strong  and  Htll  fortified,  aSd 
In  it  dtuing  the  late  wars  both  the  Spanish  and  French  fleets  wets  giad  to    ' 
End  security  from  the  English  nayy.  ' 

S3.  Id  the  Southern  part  of  Leon  is  the  fortified  town  of  Ciudad  Rodnp^ 
ntBUcd  on  the  little  Hver  Aguedi,  which  is  a  iributar?  of  the  Daura;  il  « 
only  IS  miles  from  the  frontiers  of  Portugal,  and  was  taken  by  slonn,  fi«B 
the  French,  by  Lord  Weliin>;tDn  in  the  jeai  1812.  To  the  N.  HLofi^aa 
the  banks  oF  the  Tornies,  annlher  tributary  nf  the  Dnuro,  lies  the  anneal 
'  dty  Salamanca,  containing  the  most  celebrated  univei^ity  in  Spain;  it  b 
by  no  lueans  well  attended,  notwithstanding  the  absurdly  eiaggervled  ac- 

'1  he  neighbourhood  of  SalamancB  is  famouf  flir  ■ 
if  WellioKtoo,  UhI 
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it  Freoch  under  Marmmit,  six  months  after  the  preceding  victDiy  at  Cindad 
Ifldrigo :  the  French  were  totally  defeated,  and  compelled  to  retreat  upon 
<ngos.  Twelve  months  afterwards,  a.d.  1813,  they  were  again  beaiten 
nder  Joardan,  by  the  British  under  the  Marquis  of  Wellington,  at  Vittoria 
I  Biscay ;  this  little  town,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  R.  i^ora,  which 
IDS  into  the  Ebro,  obtained  its  name  from  a  victory  gained  there  by  the 
pusiards  over  the  Moors. 

83.  The  city  of  Saragossa  stands  on  the  Ebro,  about  the  middle  of  its 
xuse  and  at  the  confluence  of  its  two  tributaries  the  Gaillego  and  Guerva : 

is  a  large  and  populous  city,  surrounded  by  an  earthen  wall,  but  other- 
ise  unfortified,  and  is  celebrated  for  the  gallant  resistance  it  made  against 
le  French  in  two  sieges  during  the  year  1808,  shortly  after  they  hiud  ob- 
ibed  possession  of  Navarre.  The  first  of  these  sieges  took  place  in  tiie 
muner,  and,  after  a  severe  loss,  the  French  were  compelled  to  raise  it  and 
>  retire  ;  but  the  second,  which  was  laid  six  months  afterwards,  was  closely 
iDowed  np  by  a  dreadful  bombardment  of  six  weeks,  and  by  a  very  unequal 
ontest  in  mining,  and  these,  together  with  a  desolating  fever,  which  broke 
•t  am<mgst  the  garrison,  caused  Saragossa  to  surrender.  Barcelona,  the 
tcood  metropolis  in  Spain,  is  the  most  flourishing  and  commercial  city  in 
be  wlicle  country ;  it  is  distinguished  for  the  industry  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
Nves  its  prosperity  .and  opulence  chiefly  to  its  admirable  situation  upon  the 
hans  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  is  highly  convenient  for  traffic  with 
weign  nations. 

24.  Toledo  is  an  ancient  city  in  the  N.  W.  of  New  Castile,  situated  on 
&e  R.  Tagus,  about  30  miles  to  the  S.  W.  of  Madrid;  the  river  is  said  to 
Ittve  been  navigable  thus  far  in  former  times,  when  the  commerce  of  the 
fBtf  was  much  more  important  than  it  is  now.  Toledo  is  much  celebrated 
rv  the  history  of  Spain,  as  having  been  successively  the  seat  of  government 
tader  the  Goths,  the  Moors,  and  the  kings  of  Castile  :  it  was  once  noted 
fer  its  admirable  sword-blades.  About  35  miles  lower  down  the  Tagus,  on 
the  same  side  of  the  river,  is  Talavera,  where  the  French,  under  Soult,  were 
lererely  defeated  by  the  British  under  Lord  Wellington,  in  the  year  1809. 
Badajoz,  memorable  for  its  siege  and  capture  by  our  brave  troops  under  their 
Boble  commander,  a.  d.  1812,  is  a  very  strong  fortress  on  the  left  bank  of 
&e  Guadiana,  in  the  W.  of  £stremadura,  scarcely  five  miles  from  the  fron- 
tiefs  of  Portugal.  To  the  S.  of  it,  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Cadiz,  and  at 
the  mouth  of  the  little  R.  Tinto,  stands  the  petty  town  Palos,  remarkable  as 
kaving  been  the  port  whence  Columbus  sailed  in  1492,  on  his  first  voyage 
kr  the  discovery  of  the  New  World. 

25.  Seville,  one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  handsome  cities  in  the  S.  of 
Spain,  is  situated  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  R.  Guadalquivir,  about  35  miles 
from  its  month ;  it  was  the  residence  of  the  Gothic  kings  before  they  re- 
mofed  their  court  to  Toledo :  its  cathedral  is  the  largest  Gotliic  edifice  in  the 
Peninsula,  and  one  of  the  largest  churches  in  all  Europe.  Below  this,  at 
the  month  of  the  little  river  Guadalete,  is  the  city  of  Cadiz,  situated  at  the 
N.  W.  extremity  of  the  I.  of  Leon :  it  gives  name  to  the  Bay  of  Cadiz,  and 
possesses  a  beautiful  harbour,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  is 
the  grand  rendezvous  for  the  Spanish  navy.  Next  to  Barcelona,  it  is  the 
seat  important  commercial  town  in  the  Peninsula,  being  the  central  point 
of  the  trade  with  America,  an  advantage  which  was  fui-merly  materially 
incneased  by  its  being  constituted  a  free  port:  it  is  exceedingly  strong, 
heing  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  sea,  and  having  but  a  very  narrow 
eoBUBonication  with  the  land.  A  few  miles  to  the  N.  £.  of  Cad\i  \%\.^t^t 
4e  U  Frootent,  a  swaU  place  of  little  consequence,  though  of  greaX  WiJdc^vts  \ 
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itnEia  in  the  plaia,  adjoining  the  lown,  tbat  the  famous  halile  between  lb*  ■„ 

Maars  and  the  Goihs  was  bught,  A.  d.  Til,  in  which  the  lallci  were  iDtallT  u| 

defeated,  iheir  king  Roderick  slain,  and  their  empire  complete]]!  overlunNOi  ,|| 

The  Buirounding  coiintt^  pcoduces  Ihe  wine  known  by  the  name  of  Shefrf,  ^ 

a  comiptioa  of  Xerez  ;  ibcie  are  likewise  some  sneet  wines  produced  in  tM  tt 

neighliourbood,  amongst  others  the  Vino  I'ioto,  or  Tent  Wine.  ^ 

56.  Aboat  25  miles  to  the  S.  of  Cadiz,  near);  midway  between  it  ntt  V 
Gibraltar,  is  Cape  Trafalgar,  nhere  the  ever-memorabte  battle  was  foughl, 

i.  D.  ISUS,  between  the  British  Fleet,  commanded  by  Lord  Kelson,  and  lh> 
oomiiined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain,  under  Villeneuve  ;  llie  enemy's  (bioi    * 
unounted  to  34  sail  of  the  line,  out  of  which   19   were  taken,  whilst  tta    <b 
British  had  onljr  24  of  the  same  raok,  and  were  out-Duml>ered  in  (rigalfa  !•   (. 
a  EimiliT  praportioa.    The  loss  of  the  British  did  not  eiceed  1,600  tmil 
whilst  that  of  the  euemy  aiaaualed  to  as  many  thoufanda.     This  glOMMK      ' 
'tiiumph,  accomplished  in  less  than  four  hours,  amply  displayed  the  «ipM»i    it 
oritv  of  the  British  officers  and  seamen  ;  it  was  a  triumph  of  skill,  steadiMMI    k 
aad  discipline,  bnt  the  gallant  admiral,  whose  talents  had  pbnned  the  Oiil||l>  ■, 
of  battle,  and  whose  intntpidily  l{d  on  his  brave  sailors,  was  shot  by  a  iUki 
man  durinj^  the  engagement,  having  only  survived  long  enough  l»  leant  tkMt.  ( 
his  efforts  m  the  cause  of  his  country  had  been  crowned  with  glorious  me-    \ 
cess.    To  the  S.  E.  of  Trnralijar,  about  the  middle  of  the  Strait  of  Gibrallal^ 
aEands  the  meanly-hnilt,  walled  town  of  Tarila,  where  a  part;  of  our  tro«^    * 
lodj^init,  baflled  all  th?  efforts  of  the  French  to  take  it,  after  a  long  uega: 
it  is  also  remarkable  as  the  place  where  the  Moors  made  their  first  desout      , 
upon  the  oountry  under  the  command  of  their  leader  Tarif,  whence  tba 
name  of  the  town. 

57.  The  city  of  Granada  is  in  the  Northern  pari  of  the  province  of  ihfl     ■ 
lame  name,  on  a  branch  of  the  river  (jenil,  which  is  a  tributary  of  the  Gb»-      i 
dalquivir ;  the  situation  is  ciceedingly  rotoontic,  being  surrounded  bj  loftf 
mountains,  some  of  which  towards  the  S,  are  amongst  the  highest  m  tb«     ' 
Peninsula.     In  the  time  of  the  Moors,  who  made  it  the  capital  of  their  n»> 
|rii«,  Granada  was  the  seat  of  elegance  and  luiury,  hul  all  its  glory  dis«p< 
penred  with  them  ;  the  splendid  palace  of  the  Alhambra,  the  favourite  rent 
Oence  of  their  kings,  is  greatly  decayed,  but  enough  of  it  remaioi  to  aUoU     ' 
its  former  grandeur. 

26.  At  the  Southern  extremity  of  Spain,  and  at  the  Eastern  end  of  Ihfl 
Birail  lo  which  it  has  given  mime,  is  the  lofty  promootory  of  Gibraltar,  iba 
key  of  the  Mediterranean,  belongiaa  lo  the  British.  It  consists  of  a  ptM, 
rocky  mountain,  running  from  North  to  South,  about  three  miles  in  lengtb, 
b«m  half  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  width,  and  from  1,300  lo  l,410fe«t 
in  height.  On  the  N.  side  is  a  low  isthmus  nowhere  more  tlian  ten  bet  . 
bigh,  sboul  R  mile  aod  a  half  in  length,  and  about  half  as  much  in  width, 
nhich  is  the  only  connection  between  this  vast  mass  of  rock  and  the  conti- 
Bent.  The  Northern  front  of  the  rock  is  almostperpendicular^  the  Eastam 
side  is  formed  of  frightful  precipices ;  the  Southern  is  narrow  and  abrupt  i 
the  Western  front  is  almost  as  abrupl,  but  ii  may  he  approached  by  shipping 
bom  the  bay,  and  hence,  owing  to  ine  eBi>rts  of  assailants  having  been  nuda 
on  this  side,  the  great  batteries  and  works  of  defeni^e  have  been  eiecUd 
here.  It  was  occupied  by  the  Moore  during  their  first  attack  on  Spain,  n.ih 
111 ,  and  from  their  leader,  Tarif  or  Tarik,  it  ohuined  Ihe  name  of  CeM 
Tarif,  or  Tarifs  Mountain,  which  the  Spaniards  have  altered  inio  Gituidnf. 
It  was  first  foriiBed  in  the  modern  st^le  during  the  reign  of  Charles  Slh.  It 
irAi  Liken  by  the  Engllih  in  ITOJ,  since  which  time  it  has  been  repeatedly 
itudked,  but  almys  without  success :  it.  is  deemed  impregnable.    The  lo*n 
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nds  at  the  foot«of  the  promontory,  on  the  North  Western  side.  Its  inha- 
luits  are  composed  of  British,  Sj^niards,  Italians,  Jews,  Moors,  &c., 
wanting  to  about  15,000,  exclosive  of  the  garnsoo.  The  possession 
'Gibraltar  is  of  importance  in  a  military,  as  well  as  a  commercial,  point 
ffiew :  its  spacious  bay  aflbrds  a  safe  station  for  our  fleets  and  ships  of 
IT,  employed  along  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  Africa,  or  in  the  Mediterranean, 
Ulst  the  warehouses  of  the  town  prove  a  convenient  dep6t  for  our  mer- 
nidize. 

29.  The  Balearic  Isles  consist  of  the  three  islands 
hUorca  (or  Majorca),  Minorca,  and  Iviza,  though  the 
ist  is  by  some  not  reckoned  as  one  of  them.  They  lie 
If  the  province  of  Valencia  in  the  Eastern  part  of  Spain ; 
nza,  which  is  the  nearest  of  them,  being  about  50 
dies  distant  from  C.  S.  Martin  on  the  coast  of  the  pen- 
imla.  Mallorca  is  by  far  the  largest  island ;  its  chief 
nm  is  Palma.  The  capital  of  Minorca  is  Ciudadela, 
at  by  far  the  most  important  place  in  it,  and  indeed 
I  the  whole  group,  is  the  valuable  harbour  of  Port 
lahon. 

80.  The  foreign  possessions  of  Spain  were  once  of 
ast  extent,  but  owmg  to  tyranny  and  bad  government 
bey  are  very  much  reduced  both  in  number  and  im- 
ortance.  In  Asia  it  possesses  the  Philippine  Islands, 
he  Marianne  or  Laarone  Islands,  and  some  of  the 
Caroline  Islands;  in  Africa,  Ceuta,  Penon  de  Velez, 
(elilla,  and  the  Canary  Islands,  besides  a  few  factories 
A  different  parts  of  the  main-land ;  in  America,  Cuba, 
?(Mrto  Rico,  and  the  Falkland  Islands.  In  the  last- 
oentioned  continent,  Spain  once  possessed  Mexico,  and 
le  whole  of  South  America,  with  the  exception  of  Brazil 
Old  Guyana,  but  the  countries  over  whicn  its  dominion 
nrmerly  extended,  have  now  constituted  themselves  into 
several  separate  states,  the  independence  of  which  has 
lieen  recognized  by  every  respectable  power  in  Europe. 

KINGDOM    OF    PORTUGAL. 

31.  Portugal,  the  most  Western  kingdom  in  Europe, 
B bomided  on  the  N.  and  E. by  Spain,  on  the  S.  and  W. 
by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Its  greatest  length  is  rather 
more  than  300  miles,  and  its  average  width  about  90 : 
it  contains  about  26,200  square  miles,  and  its  estimated 
population  in  1826  amounted  to  3,683,400  souls. 

32.  Chief  Natural  Features,     The  pimcVpA 


r 
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mountains  of  Portugal  have  been  already  mentioned  in 
the  description  of  Spain,  as  they  are  only  the  contiriu 
tibn  aiid  termination  of  the  ranges  by  which  that  count 
ie  intersected.  The  most  northern  of  them  is  the  n 
of  Monte  Ladoco,  which  is  an  arm  of  that  Western 
tinnation  of  the  Pyrenees  Cidled  Santillanos :  it  sepi 
the  rivers  Douro  and  Minho,  and  gives  its  momita 
character  to  the  province  of  Tras-os-Montes.  Fs 
S-  between  the  rivers  Doiiro  and  Tagus  Portugal  in  m 
verged  by  the  continuation  of  the  Castilian  Mountail 
which  terminate  in  C.  Uoca,  or  the  RocV  of  Lislx 
the  Westernmost  land  of  the  continent  of  Europd ; 
soon  as  they  enter  Portugal  they  are  distinguislied  f 
the  names  of  Sierra  Estrella  and  M'^,  Junto.  The  Soi 
emmost  great  range  in  the  kingdom  is  that  of  the  Si 
de  Toledo,  which  enters  Portugal  on  the  bordf 
Estremadura  and  Alentejo,  and  terminates,  in  C.  S.VJ 
cent  the  South  Western  extremity  of  Portugal :  wm 
it  quits  Spain  it  is  called  Sierra  Arminno,  but  its  ria{ 
towards  C.  S.  Vincent  is  Sien'a  de  Monchique. 

33.  The  great  rivers  of  Portugal  all  rise  in  SpSj 
Its  Northern  boundary  is  partly  formed  by  tlie  R.  Mitj 
Farther  S.  is  the  R.  Douro  which  rises  in  the  KastS 
part  of  Old  Castile  and  enters  the  Atlantic  Oeealfil' 
Oporto.  Lower  down  are  the  smaller  rivers  of  V^ 
and  Mondego,  both  of  which  have  their  sources  in  Pi 
tugal ;  the  former  empties  itself  into  the  sea  at  Avdl 
the  latter  below  Ooimbra.  The  Tagus  or  Tajo,  wffl 
follows  next  to  the  S,,  rises  in  the  Eastern  part  of  Ni 
Castile  and  joins  the  sea  at  Lisbon.  The  Guadit 
which  is  the  Southernmost  river  of  Portugal  rises 
for  from  the  Tagus,  and  runs  into  the  Bay  of  Cadis 
Ayamonte,  where  for  a  short  distance  it  forms  the  bOt 
dai-y  between  the  kingdom  of  Portugal  and  the  provii 
of  Seville  in  Spain. 

34.  The  chief  capes  of  Portugal  are  C.  Roca  or 
Rock  of  Lisbon,  to  the  West  of  Lisbon  ;  C,  Espichel 
the  S.,  of  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus ;  the  famous  C.  S.  V^i 
cent,  the  South  Western  pomt  of  the  kiDgdom; 
C,  S.  Maria,  where  Portugal  stretches  farthest  ' 

South. 
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^  Religion  and  Govebnment.  The establwhed 
jMi  is  Roman  Catholic,  of  a  form  grossly  supersti- 
;!the  jimnber  of  priests  and  monks  is  very  great, 
vusv  are  in  a  deplorable  state  of  ignorance,  though 
cif  them  are  possessed  of  enormous  wealtti.  The 
ntion  likewise  spreads  its  baneful  influence  oyer 

r,  and  under  the  pretence  of  defending  the 
from  the  attacks  ot  heretics,  commits  all  sorts 
^Knties  upon  the  lives  and  property  of  its  inhabi- 
,  Portugal  is  an  hereditary  monarchy,  females 
;  allowed  to  succeed  to  the  throne.  It  had  formerly, 
ipain,  its  Cortes,  or  representative  body,  but  they 
lyyt  been  assembled  since  the  year  1697,  and  the 
•tive,  as  well  as  the  executive  functions  are  now 
Kh«  vested  in  the  king. 

After  the  Moors  had  made  themselves  masters  of  the  Southern  parts 
ia,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  they  proceeded  to  overrun 
•1 ;  imt  the  mountainous  nature  of  the  countiy  favouring  the  opera- 
if  the  natives,  the  Northern  part  of  it  was  soon  recovered.  In  1093 
,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  having  rendered  great  service  to  the  Duke  of 
rasainst  the  Mocws,  obtained  his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  the  sove- 
'Ji  such  parts  of  Portugal  as  were  not  in  the  hands  of  the  invaders. 
id  gorerned  with  the  title  of  Earl,  but  his  son  and  successor  having 
itf  years  afterwards  obtained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Moors,  as- 
-the  title  of  king :  he  subsequently  occupied  Lisbon,  and  before  he 
lA  the  succession  of  the  crown  regularly  settled  on  his  descendants. 
i|iue  of  the  male  line  of  the  royal  family  in  1680,  enabled  the  well- 
Fbilip  2d  of  Spain  to  annex  Portugal  to  his  own  kingdom  without 
lificaity.  In  this  humiliated  state  it  continued  for  60  years,  when  a 
rfU  insurrection  led  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards  from  Portugal, 
'Ae  conferring  of  the  crown  upon  the  Duke  of  Bragan9a,  a  descend- 
dw  ancient  royal  family.  After  this  period,  Portugal  remained  sub- 
I  its  own  sovereigns  till  the  year  1807,  when  it  was  invaded  by  the 
1^  ind  became  shortly  afterwards  the  scene  of  a  militaiy  contest  be- 
thtm  and  the  British,  which  ended  in  the  former  people  being  driven 
the  country.  During  the  French  invasion  the  Portuguese  royal  family 
ri  te  Brazil,  where  they  remained  till  a.  d.  1821 :  during  this  interval 
■1  was  governed  by  a  council  of  regency.  The  alliance  of  Portugal 
aigland  may  be  dated,  in  some  measure,  from  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
ho  married  a  i'ortuguese  princess  ;  but  more  particularly  from  the 
Uj^  of  the  18th  centuiy,  when  the  throne  of  Spain  was  occupied  by 
ch  of  the  Bourbons. 

U  Portugal  is  divided  into  six  provinces,  viz.  Entre- 
TO-e-Minho  and  Tras-os-Montes  in  the  North ; 
m  in  the  centre;  and  Estremadura,  Aleotejo,  oiiA 
lire  in  the  South. 


1  Kingdom  of  J^ortugal. 

3S.  The  chief  towns  of  Ihese,  logelhor  willi  their  cstimsteU  populati 
Ly  be  wen  in  tbe  followine  taUe ; 


pTdTUlCeB. 

CbiefTowM. 

EstimaKil 
Population  in 

Entre-Douro-e-Minho 

TraB-os-MoniCB 

Beira       .        .        -        - 

Coimbra  ...         - 
Libljon      ...         - 

14,500 
3.<N)» 

15,500        , 

an(i,oaD 

12.000      ~ 
e,700 

Algati-e    .... 

T.viru       ...         - 

3S.  Lisbon,  the  metropolis  of  Portugal  and  the  resi-    ;, 
dence  of  the  Royal  Family  and  the  Court,  is  beaiitifuUj"  l 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  R.  Tagus,  which  here  eX^  l 
pands  into  a  great  body  of  water  nearly  eight  miles  widi^)  ^ 
It  is  built  on  three  hills,  and  lies  along  the  river  in  tht^ 
shape  of  a  half-moon,  being  nearly  four  miles  in  length^ 
and  from  1  to  1 1  in  breadth  :  it  is  nnfortified  and  opUl'*  . 
on  all  sides.    The  inhabitants,  whose  number  in  ISSV' 
was  estimated  to  be  260,000,  are  enterprising  and  \t^^ , 
dustrious,  engrossing  all  the  colonial,  and  three-lburths 
of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  kingdom.     In  the  year  1755^ 
a  great  part  of  the  city  was  laid  in  ruins  by  one  of  the 
most  fatal  earthquakes  ever  experienced  ;  almost  all  the 
public  buildings,  and  0,000  of  the  dwelling-houses  were, 
overturned,  and  many  more  were  destroyed  by  a  ra^i^ 
fire  which  broke  out  at  the  same  time,  having  beea 
kindled  by  fires  in  private  dwellings,  and  the  tapers  in 
the  churches :  the  loss  of  lives  was  computed  at  consi- 
derably more  than  30,000,     Many  years  elapsed  before 
Lisbon  recovered  from  this  calamity,  and  the  traces  of  iti,  ' 
are  still  visible  in  many  parts  of  the  city.     The  mouth  Qy  ' 
tfae  Tague  is  guarded  by  the  castle  of  St.  Julian,  which  \f^W' 
founded  on  a  rock,  and  its  base  washed  by  the  sea.  |,  '< 

4D,  To  Die  N.  Y..  a(  Lisbon,  en  the  ngbt  bank  of  the  tl.  Mondego,  stuidr'  • 
the  city  of  Coimbra,  formerly  fhe  residence  of  llie  Kings  of  Portugal,  lUlO  •  L 
conlsiniDg  Ihe  loioba  of  sever^  memlien  of  the  royal  family  -  it  is  chieflf 
fttned  for  its  universily,  tbe  only  estabtishmenC  of  the  kind  in  ihe  ItintdMU'  '' 
•ad  trhicb  wB«  ori^nallv  founded  at  Lislion  in  129D.  but  removed  hitliciHi  (| 
the  beginning  of  the  following  ceoturj.  Oportd  ri  silUBled  in  the  S.  VK*  i 
lofner  of  [be  province  of  Entre-Donra-e-Miahc,  on  the  oorthembBDksiir**  ' 
JXoaix^  about  two  milei  from  its  maulb.    It  stands  partly  on  a  hill  and    \ 
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ptrtly  on  the  Iwnks  of  the  riTer,  and  k  ninouDiled  by  tn  old  «t1t,  which  m 
many  places  has  fallen  to  ruin  :  it  is  in  general  %  weil-built  town,  being  ac- 
counted the  cleanest  and  most  agreeable  in  all  Portugal.  It  derived  its 
name  Oporto,  (i.  e,  O  Porto,  the  Port,)  from  its  being  situated  at  the  mouth 
of  a  great  river ;  it  has  kng  been  the  mercantile  emporium  for  the  North  of 
Portugal,  and  particularly  for  the  export  of  the  wine,  hence  called  Port. 
This  wine  is  produced  at  a  considerable  distance  from  Oporto,  in  the  pro  • 
Tiiice  of  TraS'Oa-Montes,  and  in  soma  districts  of  Kotiv-Douro-e-Minho. 
The  population  of  Oporto  in  1826  was  estimated  at  80,000  souls. 

41.  The  province  of  Aigarve,  the  most  southern  in  Portugal,  %vas  once  an 
independent  kingdom,  and  still  gives  the  title  of  King  to  the  Portuguese 
monarch.  The  South  Western  extremity  of  it,  and  indeed  of  the  whole 
country,  is  called  Cape  St.  Vincent,  and  is  celebrated  for  the  decisive  vic- 
tory obtained  off  it,  over  the  Spanbh  fleet,  a.  o.  1797,  by  Admiral  Sir  John 
Jenris,  for  which  service  he  was  created  Earl  St  Vincent 

42.  The  Portuguese  have  many  colonies  and  settle- 
mtnts  in  different  parts  of  the  globe.  In  Africa,  they 
possess  Madeira,  tne  Azores  or  Western  Islands,  the 
Cape  Verde  Islands,  with  settlements  in  Guinea,  Angola, 
Mcmomotapa,  and  Mozambique :  in  Asia,  they  possess 
the  proviuce  of  Goa,  in  India ;  Macao,  near  Canton ; 
aod  settlements  on  the  I.  of  Timor.  Besides  these,  they 
onee  had  dominion  over  Brazil,  but  this  latter  country 
has  of  late  years  been  constituted  a  separate  empire. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE    REPUBLIC    OF    SWITZERLAND. 


1.  THE  Republic  of  Switzerland,  or  the  Helvetic 
(ionfederacy  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  bounded  on  the 
W.  by  France,  on  the  S.  by  the  continental  dominions  of 
the  iJling  of  Sardinia  and  Dy  the  Empire  of  Austria,  on 
the  E.  by  the  latter  power,  and  on  the  N.  by  the  king- 
dom of  Wurtemburg  and  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden, 
hsio^  separated  from  the  two  last  by  the  L.  of  Constance 
and  the  JR..  Rhine.  Switzerland  touches  nowhere  upon 
the  sea.  It  contains  12,800  square  miles,  and  its  esti- 
mikted  population  in  1821  was  aoout  1,945,000  sou\&. 

2.  Vbincipal  Mountains.    Switzedaad  *\*  \>^  fe-^ 
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most  mountainous  couQtry  in  Europe;  it  lias 
ll\p&,  iiut  only  along  the  whole  of  its  Southera  awS 
!^9tern  frontiers,  towering  above  them  to  the  height  .t3 
fiom  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  feet,  but  extending  in  varioiiil 
I^i&catidne  over  the  chief  part  of  the  interior  of  th« 
coiintry.  It  is  likewise  bounded  on  the  West  tov/ardsi 
Pjance  by  the  lofty  ranges  of  Mount  Jura  and  the  Bcets^i 
"Berg,  which  last,  as  we  have  seen,  joins  the  range  of  tbet 
Vosges.  Amongst  the  highest  mountains  in  Switzerland 
liiay  he  mentioned  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  M'.  Cerrin,'  , 
W.  Rosa,  M".  St.  Gothard,  the  Seidelhorn,  Aarlwm,! 
Sphreckhorn,  Wetterhom,  Jungfrau,  Fui'ca,  Gallenstock,l 
ind  M'.  Rigi.  The  Simplon  and  the  Splugen,  so  wdll 
knovra  from  the  famous  passes  across  them  may  alsol 
be  mentioned,  though  they  are  not  so  lofty  as  manju 
oflier  points  in  the  country ;  the  road  over  the  formsisi 
l^ds  from  Bryg  in  the  canton  of  Valais  to  Domo  d'Ossoii^ 
iii  Italy,  and  the  latter  from  the  canton  of  the  Griaons  tHa 
the  Valtellina.  M'.  Blanc,  the  highest  point  in  4hM 
Alps,  although  commonly  described  as  in  Switzerland^ 
is  m  fact  in  the  Kingdom  of  Sardinia,  between  Savoyv 
sjad  Piedmont.  J' 

.S.  The  plains  or  hoUows  between  (he  peaks  oT  the  highest  mounlains  in  . 
oooupitd  by  glscira  ;  Ihese  are  lakes  of  fioien  scow,  accuaiulaleil  lo  ftY»(^(, 
dppth,  Bod  detaching!  from  lime  lo  time  enartnuus  mosses,  called  avalaoche^^ 
ivhich  loll  down  with  a  [ligblful  aoiit  into  the  plain;  below,  and  sometimM-i  - 
Dtemhelm  h  whole  nUlage  with  destiuction.  1  he  Burfice  of  the  glacien  u^ 
in  iDma  cases  sinaoth  unit  unhioken,  liut  in  others  it  u  marked  bj  deep , 
chMius,  and  by  pinnacles  of  ice  Hsing  in  the  most  fantastic  foiniE  above  the , 
sea  ol  siMW  with  which  lliey  are  tunounded.  Their  depth  is  luppaied  M.. 
vary  from  lOD  to  ODU  feet,  and  tlie  total  extent  of  surface  which  they  cover, 
is  estimated  to  be  neaily  1,$00  miles.  Their  rormation  lenuires  sueb  en  in- 
teiuity  of  cold,  that  nooe  qre  found  in  any  other  parts  of  Europe,  exceptio ; 
t,  and  the  bleakest  raountains  ofSwettea,  | 

4.  Principal  Rivsns,  The  R.  Rhine  rises  in  thet' 
Canton  of  the  Grisons  from  two  sources,  called  tht* 
Farther  and  the  Hither  Rhine,  whence  it  flows  with  si. 
Northerly  course  into  the  L.  of  Constance :  after  its  exit , 
from  this  lake  it  takes  a  Westerly  direction  to  Basc)^* 
whei«  it  qui):3  Switzerland  and  runs  Northward  between 
Prance,  Gemiaijy,  and  Holltind,  into  the  North  Sea.  Th«  / 
icAief  Swiss  tributary  of  the  Rhine  is  the  Aare,  which  ■ 
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rises  iii  the  S.  part  of  the  canton  of  Bern,  and  after  being 
increaised  by  its  adjuncts  the  Simmen,  Saane^  Orbe, 
Emmen,  Reoss^  ana  Limmat^  enters  the  great  river  la 
the  canton  of  Ai^n  at  Waldshut.  The  R.  Thur,  another 
tributary  of  the  Rhine,  rises  in  St^  Gallen,  which  can- 
ton as  well  as  those  of  Thurgau  and  Zurich  it  flows 
through,  and  then  joins  tlie  main  river  below  Schaff- 
hausen. 

5.  The  Rhone  rises  in  M t.  St.  Gothard  at  the  Eastern 
extremity  of  the  Valais,  which  canton  it  completely  in* 
ttfsects  and  then  enters  the  L.  of  Geneva :  it  quits  this 
lake  at  the  town  of  Geneva,  and  then  flows  through 
France  with  a  Southerly  course  into  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  The  R.  Arve  joins  the  Rhone  at  Geneva,  but  runs 
through  a  very  small  portion  of  Switzerland,  by  far  the 
mater  part  of  it  bemg  in  Savoy.  The  R.  Tessin  or 
lidno  rises  on  the  Southern  side  of  M*.  S.  Gothard,  and 
after  traversing  the  canton  of  Tessin  flows  through  Lago 
Maggiore  into  the  Po  near  Pavia.  The  R.  Inn  rises  in 
SI*.  Bemina  in  the  S.  part  of  the  canton  of  the  Grisons, 
whence  it  flows  with  a  N.  E.  course  of  300  miles  into 
the  Danube  at  Passau. 

6.  Switzerland  U  likewise  remarkable  for  the  number  of  its  lakes,  the 
tcoieTy  round  which  is  exceedingly  beautiful  and  romantic.  The  principal 
ones  are  those  of  Geneva  ^r  Leman),  which  is  partly  in  the  kingdom  of 
SniSnia,  Constance  (or  the  Boden  See),  which  is  partly  in  Germany,  Neuf- 
cbatel.  Lucerne  (or  the  Vier  Waldstatter  See),  Zurich,  Thun,  Brienz,  Zug, 
Bieone,  Moral,  Wallenstadt,  Sempach,  and  Greiffen.  Most  of  them  are 
nav^^le,  and  thus  become  very  important  features  in  so  broken  and  uneven 
a  oflbntij.  where  land-carriage  is  both  difficult  and  expensive ;  it  is  owing  to 
this  tihnizBStance  that  many  of  the  Swiss  towns  are  built  upon  their  shores. 

7.  Religion  and  Government.  About  two- 
tlHKds  of  the  inhabitants  of  Switzerland  profess  the  Pro- 
testant Religion ;  the  remainder  are  Roman  Catholics. 
Switzerland  is  a  union  of  twenty-two  Cantons  or  petty 
states,  differing  exceedingly  from  each  other  in  their 
respective  constitutions :  the  allied  Powers  recognized 
its  perpetual  neutrality  by  the  treaty,  of  Paris.  Each 
canton  is  an  independent  repubUc,  but  for  general  secu- 
rily  they  are  all  united  into  a  confederacy  governed  by 
a  Diet  or  general  assembly.  In  some  of  them  the  form 
of  government  is  democratic,  but  in  most  of  tT:iem  \\.\a 
oligarchic :  Ae  Icing  of  Prussia  is  nominally  t\ie  aoNe.- 
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I'eign  of  Neufchatel,  but  his  authority  is  inei^ed  ii 
of  the  coufederative  Diet.  The  Diet  is  composed  of  de- 
puties from  each  of  the  cantons,  and  meets  in  rotation 
at  Bern,  Zurich,  and  Lucerne- 

8.  There  are  only  two  universities  in  Switzerland,  one 
at  Geneva,  and  one  at  Basel :  but  there  are  colleges  or 
academies  at  Bern,  Zurich,  Lausanne,  Schaffhatiflen, 
St,  Gallen,  Neufchatel,  Chur,  Fribiu'g,  and  Lucerne. 
Grerman  is  the  prevailing  language  of  the  country,  but 
French  is  spoken  on  the  bordera  of  France,  Italian  on 
the  borders  of  Italy,  and  the  Romanesk  or  Romana  ruf- 
tica  in  a  part  of  the  Grisons. 


lies  aod  Strang  holds,  and  by  (heLt  tyraDDV  Bad 


tyraDDV  Bad  ttait 
discord.    At  JaA 


<  priadpalilieB,  each  of 
li£ed  thenudves  in  ca: 

^  overwhelmed  ihe  whole 
udatioQ 

Tell ;  and  the  three  moniitaiiiaus  L-antoas  (or  Waldstetten),  8«lii*«iii^<(K 
and  Ualerwilden,  were  lint  foimed  into  a  coaCederac;,  a.  u.  1308.  bi^ 
coBiae  of  a  few  yeata  these  were  joined  by  lira  other  cantons,  anil  in  Uw 
beginning  of  the  lOlh  eentut^r  by  five  more,  thus  giving  lothelleivefifCBlt- 
fedenc;  the  form,  by  which  ii  19  kno«a  in  history,  viz.  that  of  ISctaUW: 

.  they  alao  enleied  inio  alliances  with  Beveral  neighbouring  tUlei,  •s.fla 
Gnsons,  St  Gallen,  Valais,  Geneva,  and  I'essin.  Dunng  the  dominion  of 
Ihe  French,  six  more  cantons  were  added  10  the  confedeiacy ;  and  afte^the 
overlhiotr  of  Napoleon,  tliree  others,  so  thai  their  number  now  aniDUili 


rschwetz      - 
■^Uri    - 
|,UDl«rwa1dea 


J  Zurich 
l  Lucerne 

{Basel  ot  M\e      - 
SchalThauEeii  -    - 
Appeniell    - 
Sololham  or  Soleu 
Friburg 


Schweii 

Allorf 

Staoi 


17,000 
8,800 

10,GW 
a.400 
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Estimated 

Cantons. 

Chief  Towns. 

Populatioo  in 
1821. 

St  Gallen  .        .        - 

St.  Gallen 

. 

9,000 

Vaud  or  Leman  - 

Lausanne 

. 

9,300 

]  Giisons  or  Graubiindten 

Chur  or  Coire    - 

. 

3,400 

Thurgau  or  Thurgovie  - 

Frauenfeld 

. 

1,800 

Tessin  or  Ticino  - 

Bellinzoua 

. 

1.500 

lAargau  or  Arguvie 

Aarau       ... 

- 

3,300 

rGenera       -        -        - 

Geneva    ... 

. 

23,000 

<  Neufchatel 

Neufchatel 

- 

4,800 

I^Valais         -         -         . 

Sion          ... 

— 

4,000 

11.  The  city  of  Geneva  (or  Genf  as  it  is  likewise 
called)  is  situated  at  the  Western  extremity  of  the  lake 
of  the  same  name,  and  upon  the  borders  of  France  and 
the  King  of  Sardinia's  dominions  :  the  R.  Rhone,  which 
here  issues  from  the  kike,  receives  on  its  left  bank  the 
waters  of  the  R.  Arve,  and  thus  divides  the  city  into  three 
parts.  Geneva  is  remarkable  as  having  been  long  the 
residence  of  the  refoi-mer  Calvin,  many  of  whose  manu- 
scripts are  still  preserved  in  the  public  library  there :  its 
houses  and  buildings  are  unworthy  of  notice,  its  supe- 
riority over  other  places  of  Switzerland  being  of  an  intel- 
lectual nature. 

12.  Bern  stands  on  a  declivity  near  the  banks  of  the  R.  Aare,  which  forms 
part  of  the  town  into  a  peninsula,  and  flows  afterwards  with  a  N.  £.  course 
put  Solothum  and  Aarau  into  the  Rbioe,  about  midway  between  Basel  and 
Schaffbausen.  Basel  (or  Bale)  is  situated  in  the  N.  W.  comer  of  the  coun- 
try, close  upon  the  borders  of  France,  and  upon  that  part  of  the  R.  Rhine 
where  it  changes  its  direction  from  West  to  North ;  it  is  celebrated  as  having 
beeo  for  many  years  the  residence  of  the  learned  Erasmus,  who  died  there 
aadlies  buried  in  its  cathedral.  Schaflhausen  is  situated  in  the  Northera- 
BMst  part  of  the  country,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  and  not  far  from 
ib  egress  firom  the  lake  of  Constance :  it  derives  all  its  interest  and  import- 
tftflce  from  the  magnificent  cataract  in  the  Rhine,  called  Laufen,  which  is 
about  one  league  below  it,  and  which  though  not  the  highest  is  in  the  mass 
cf  its  waters  the  greatest  and  most  famous  m  the  whole  of  civilized  Europe ; 
tile  great  fall  is  about  50  feet  in  depth. 

ll.  Altor^  the  capital  of  the  canton  of  Uri  has  been  rendered  illustrious  by 
the  liberators  of  Switzerland ;  it  was  the  birth-place  of  William  Tell,  and  the 
spot  formerly  covered  by  the  lime-tree  where  he  shot  at  the  apple  on  the  head 
of  his  son  is  now  occupied  by  a  tower  upon  which  his  history  is  i-epresented  : 
it  b  situated  near  the  entrance  of  the  R.  Reuss  into  the  L.  of  Lucerne. 
The  town  of  Lucerne  is  situated  on  the  N,  W.  shores  of  the  lake  oi  VYve  ^^itve 
name,  at  the  spot  where  the  R,  Reuss  issues  from  it:  at  no  gTe^tl  O^Vaiatft 
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LcSJkiiyis  a  pttcs  of  some  i^Iebrily  delightfully  situated  about  %  mile  to 
^  N.  of  the  lake  of  Geneia ;  it  Kai  been  loog  c'slabrated  for  ili  leadcn^ 
which  hai  reckoned  aevetal  diatin^isheii  schulais,  &ucb  ax  Bern  and  BmC 
bey rac, amongst  iK  teachers.  The  French  Protcsuut  clergytaeD  neMftfr  , 
Aerly  educated  here,  until  theological  seminaries  were  opened  for  tlmn.sl 
ikrasburg  mil  Moolauhan.  Fi-eyburg.  the  ehief  town  of  the  canlnn  nfTli 
lame  name,  stands  on  the  banks  of  tlie  R.  Sonne  which  mas  into  the  AbW; 
above  it,  near  the  banks  of  the  saioe  liver  is  Giuyere  so  noted  for  iti  cb«Mt> 
I'd  the  N.  of  Preyburg  stands  Moral  (or  Hnrten),  upon  the  banks  of  a  Ww 
iff  the  same  name  :  it  nas  heretliattheSwiss,  a,  d.  14 7G,  gained  tlieir  fatMoi 
_l((clory  oyer  Chlrles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy. 

'\ 


CHAPTER  IX. 


GERMANY. 


;    1.  GERMANY  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  German    , 
Ocean,  Denmark,    and  the   Baltic  Sea,   on  the   E,  W    ! 
Poland  and  Hun|cary,  on  the  S.  by  Italy  and  Switaes- 
lond,  and  on  the  W.  by  France,.  Belgium,  and  HoIIuhL 
It  is  divided  into  thirty-nine  sovereign  and  independeiu 
states,  united  in  one  great  federative  body  governed  by4 
Diet:  but  the  internal  government  of  each  country  cooj' 
posing  the  federate  body,i8,  of  course,  regula1«d  by  its  oii|n 
laws,  independent  of  the  Diet.   It  contains  about  1 98„<1M 
■quare  miles,  and  its  estimated  population  in  1821  i<i^ 
80,189,200  souls  ;  excluding  those  territories  belongitl^ 
to  Aofitria  and  Prussia  which  lie  beyond  the  limits' n 
the  country,  as  well  as  the  two  Duchies  of  Holstein-&n8^    i 
lAueabui^  and  of  Luxemburg,  the  former  of  which  ap-    j 

Ertains  to  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark,  and  the  latter  tt    , 
e  Kingdom  of  Holland.  ■    , 

2.  The  phincipal  Mokntains  of  Germany  nay  , 
lie  classed  under  three  divisions.  The  first  of  these  is  j 
the  chain  of  the  Alps,  which  traverses  the  whole  SouthCfiR  . 
jMWt  of  Germany.  It  quits  Switzerland  at  the  Eastent  ^ 
extremity  of  th&  canton  of  the  Orisons,  and  winda  iti 
ttay  through  .the  Tyrol  where  it  ia  called  the  TyroleW 


Alps;  some  of  its  U^est  points  here  ate 
ibe  Order  Spitz,  ibe  Brenner^  and  the  Gross*Glockner. 
^'J.i^,  ^ear  this  last  mountain,  on  the  borders  of  Still- 
InMf  Garinthia,  and  the  Tyrol,  the  great  Alpine  chiun 
jt^rided  into  two  ranges.  The  more  southern  of  these, 
V  the  names  of  the  Camic  or  Julian  Alps  (others 
the  Bimbaumerwald)  and  of  M^  Kapella,  inter- 
nets Camiola,  Croatia,  and  Dalmatia,  on  the  borders 
xf  which  last  it  enters  Turkey.  The  second  or  Northern 
nnge  traverses  Salzburg;,  where  it  is  called  the  Noric 
Alps ;  Styria,  where  it  is  called  the  Styrian  and  Wild 
Alps ;  and  the  province  of  Lower  Austria,  where  it  is 
called  the  Kahlenberg.  Between  Vienna  and  Presburg 
this  range  crosses  the  Danube,  and  trending  to  the  N.  E., 
under  the  names  of  Jablunka-berg  and  Kreutz-gebirge, 
connects  itself  with  the  Carpathian  Mountains. 

4.  The  second  great  range  of  mountains  traverses  the 
centre  of  Germany  and  is  commonly  distin^ished  as 
the  Hercynian  range.  It  is  the  continuation  of  the 
t  ridge  in  France  called  the  Vosges,  which  crosses 
R.  l^ine  near  Bingen ;  it  thence  trends  Eastward 
k|igh  Hesse  and  Franconia,  under  the  names  of  Die 
^  Hbhe  Rhone,  and  Franken-wald,  and  joins  the 
,  Fichtel*berg  on  the  borders  of  Bavaria  and  Bo* 
i»  There  are  two  arms  connected  vnth  this  ranse, 
striking  off  to  the  Northward.  One  of  these,  calfed 
Vogeisberg  and  Teutoburger-wald,  traverses  West* 
to  the  frontiers  of  Holland ;  it  is  likewise  eoi^ 
with  the  Westerwald  which  terannates  on  the 
opposite  Bonn,  where  it  is  named  the  Sieben- 
fenen  or  the  Seven  Mountains,  one  of  which  is  the 
«i^il?£nown  Dnichenfels.  The  other  or  more  Eastern 
lion,  called  the  Thuringer-wald^  intersects  Thuringia 
an)  Lower  Saxony,  and  terminates  in  the  fiunous 
moimtains  of  the  Brocken  and  the  Harz  to  the  S.  of 
^nipswick. 

..'&.  At  the  Fichtel-berg  commences  a  circular  chain  of 
BioiuitaiDs  completely  enclosing  the  kingdom  of  Bo^ 
Iiemi%  and  connecting  itself  on  the  £.  with  the  great 
iange  of  the  Carpathians ;  it  is  known  under  the  various 
samei  of  the  xJ^-gebirgey  Riesen-gebirge  (ox  G\«xi\. 
^  F  6 
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jVIountains),  Manliartsberg,  and  Bcehnier-wald.  The 
Carpathian  Mountains  (.otherwise  called  Krapak)  exteqif 
Iram  the  borders  of  Bohemia  to  Turkey,  the  frontiers  (£ 
which  last  empire  tbey  form  for  acme  distance,  and  then 
crossing  the  R,  Danube  join  M^.  Hcemus.  Tbey  sepn 
Tate  Moravia  from  Silesia ;  Hungary  and  TranaylvaiB* 
irom  the  Bukoviua,  Galicia,  Moldavia,  and  Walachia. 

8.  The  third  great  division  of  tlie  German  va 
joins  the  other  two,  being  connected  towards  this 
vnlh  the  Fichtel-bei^  on  the  bordei*s  of  Bohemia, 
towards  the  N.  with  the  ridge  cglled  Die  Hiihe  oew 
Bingen  ajid  Coblentz.  It  occopies  parts  of  Swabia,  the 
Lower  Rhine,  and  Franconia,  in  the  South  Westew 
corner  of  Germany,  and  forms  two  sides  of  a  great  tiih 
angle :  the  Western  of  these  sides  abuts  on  the  R.  Rluo^ 
and  is  known  imder  the  names  of  the  Oden-wald  ta(k 
Scliwarz-wald  {or  Black-forest) ;  the  Southern  aide, 
commonly  distinguished  as  the  Rauhe  Alpe  (the  niggaci 
Alps),  skirts  the  upper  course  of  the  R.  Danube.  , , 

p  7.  Peincipal  Rivers.  The  Danube  is  the  la^«si$ 
jiver  in  Germany  and  indeed  in  all  Europe.  It  rises,  j^ 
Hie  Black  Forest  on  the  borders  of  Swabia  and  Sn-itzer^, 
land,  and  nms  nearly  due  East  till  it  reaches  Budti  a 
Hungary,  when  it  turns  suddenly  to  the  Southward  ^n^ 
continues  running  in  this  direction  till  it  is  joined  by  ttR 
^.  Drave;  hence  it  again  pursues  an  Easterly  coon* 
till  it  I'eaches  Rassova,  where  it  curves  round  and  entetg 
the  Black  Sea  by  three  mouths.  Its  total  leae;th  is  l,7t|^ 
piiles.  The  chief  Northern  tributaries  of  mc  Danul^ 
are  the  March,  the  Waag,  the  Theiss,  the  Ait,  the  fi^. 
reth,  and  the  Pruth :  ila  chief  Southern  tributaries,  wat  I 
the  Iser,  the  Inn,  the  Raab,  the  Drave,  the  Save,  eoff  < 
^e  Morava.  I    1 

,  8,  The  Rhine  has  been  already  mentioned  as  risti^  'I 
in  M'.  St.  Gothard,  and  flowing  thence  through  the  \ 
H.  of  Constance,  between  Switzerland,  Gerniany,  Fraocv,  \ 
and  Holland,  into  the  North  Sea:  it  is  737  miles  lobg^.  \\ 
Amongst  its  Eastern  or  Geiman  tributaries  we  may  no-  t| 
tjce  the  Neckar  winch  joins  it  at  Mauheim,  the  Mkyiy  ^ 
the  Lahn,  tlie  Sieg,  the  Rulir,  and  the  Lippe :  of  theaa  <, 
the  Maya  (or  Alaine),  which  is  by  far  the  lai^est,  ntes    ^ 
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in  the  Fichtel-berg,  and  flows  through  the  N.  parts  of 
Bavaria  and  Darmstadt  past  Frankfort-on-the-^Iayii 
nito  the  Rhine  at  Maynz  (or  Mayence). 

9.  To  the  E.  of  the  Rhine  and  also  running  intj  iIk* 
German  Ocean  follow  successively  the  Ems,  tlie  Wi»ser, 
«nd  the  Elbe.  The  first  of  these  is  much  the  smiillcst 
being  only  210  miles  from  its  source  in  the  Teutobuni:er- 
Wald  to  its  mouth  at  Emden.  The  Weser  rises  in  th(» 
ThurinMr-Wald,  and  flows  with  a  Northerly  course  of 
440  miles  into  the  sea  opposite  the  I.  of  Heligoland  :  its 
principal  adjuncts  are  the  Eder,  the  Fulda,  the  Wcrra, 
the  Leine,  and  the  Aller.  The  source  of  the  Elbe  is  in 
the  Giant  Mountains,  whence  it  pursues  a  N.  W.  course 
of  640  miles  into  the  sea  opposite  Heligoland.  Its  cliiof 
tributaries  are  the  Havel  and  Spree,  the  Elster,  the 
MoldaUy  the  Eger,  the  Mulda,  and  the  Saale. 

10.  Farther  Eastward  are  the  rivers  Oder  and  Vis- 
tula (or  Weichsel),  which  both  rise  near  each  other  in 
the  Carpathian  Mountains  and  empty  themselvc^s  into 
die  Baltic  Sea ;  and  beyond  them  again  are  the  Pregcl 
and  the  Neman.  The  length  of  the  Oder  is  503  mil(*s ; 
it  flows  through  Silesia  and  Pomerania,  past  Frankfort- 
on-the-Oder  and  Stettin  into  the  sea  opposite  the  islands 
of  Rugen  and  Bomholm :  its  chief  tributaries  are  the 
Wfirtha,  the  Bartsch,  the  Bober,  the  Neisse,  and  the 
Spree.  The  length  of  the  Vistula  is  676  miles,  which  it 
pnrsaes  with  a  tortuous  course  past  Krakau  and  War- 
saw, through  Poland  and  West  Prussia  into  the  Gulf  of 
Dantzig ;  its  principal  adjunct  is  the  Bug.  The  Pro^i^el 
is  about  200  miles  long ;  it  waters  the  province  of  East 
Prussia,  and  flows  into  the  sea  near  Konigsberg.  The 
R.  Neman  (or  Memel  as  it  is  likewise  called)  rises  in 
European  Russia  near  the  town  of  Minsk,  whence  it 
flows  with  a  N.  W.  course  of  615  miles  past  Tilsit  and 
ihrough  the  Curische  Haff  into  the  Baltic  at  the  town 
of  Memel:  this  river  formed  for  many  years  the  boun- 
dary between  Russia  and  Prussia. 

11.  Chief  Gulfs,  Lakes,  &c.   The  only  inlets  of  Geiinany  on  the  North 
Sea  are,  the  estuary  of  the  Weser  between  Oldenburg  and  Hanover,  and 
tbc  estuary  of  the  Elbe  between  Hanover  and  Denmark.     In  the  Baltic 
^  we  may  mention  the  GuJ/  of  Lubeck  between  Denmark  and  'MeeW^xv* 
Urg,  the  Bajs  of  StiaJsahd  and  Stettin  at  the  W,  extremity  oi  Vora^ivC\;\, 
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•ani  UiaGuir  a!  Dantng  it  ih«  manth  b(  i)w  Vistula.    Tbe  Frbaii«lj 
k  kind  nr  inlanj  sea  sepnraled  fmra  die  G.  of  I>iintztg  by  a  long  n 
penifisula  called  tlie  IViEche  Nelimng  :  aad  the  Coriicfie  Haff  is  ta  tnlH 
al  the  tame  kind  farther  NortUvFaid,  whicb  comiautucaUs  with  Iheietsl 

12.  The  principal  lake  in  German;;  is  the  L.  of  Constance,  which  Us 
been  alieuly  metilianed  as  partly  in  Swiimrland.  Besides  this  we  maj  DM- 
tion  Ihe  lakes  of  Chicm,  Wunn.  anil  Amtiwr,  in  Bavaria  >  the  Nautiedlcf 
See  and  Balalnn  or  PlBttFnSee  in  Hungary;  and  lho>e  of  ScUwarin.  SteH^ 
and  Muiiti,  in  Mecklenburg  and  Pomeiania. 

13.  Religion.  T!ie  forms  of  religion  at  preaeat 
acknowledged  by  law  in  Gennany,  are  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic, the  Lutneran,  and  the  Calviniatic :  liberty  of 
conacieace,  however,  has  been  for  a.  considerable  tinaft 
enjoyed  in  most  of  the  states,  the  Congi-ees  of  Vienna 
having  adopted  it  as  one  of  its  leading  principles,  "^jt 
Lutheran  veligion  prevails  in  the  Northern  part  of  Uie 
country,  the  Roman  Catholic  in  the  Southern  and  sooi^ 
,of  the  Western  provinces,  and  the  Calvinistic  in  tfjE 
remainder  of  the  Rhenish  territory :  tliere  are  likewise 
many  Jews  {for,  iii  what  kingdom  of  the  Earth  are  dior 
not  to  be  found?),  a  small  band  of  Hermhuters  qt 
Moravian  Brethren,  and  a  few  proselytes  to  tlie  Gi^ali 
Church.  Tlie  proportion  of  Papists,  Lutherans,  and 
Calvinists,  is  estimated  to  be  as  fifteen,  twelve,  A^ 
two.  ,!.  t 

14.  The  Christian  religion  was  not  introduced  into  Cennnoy  beftre  'flfc 
'eighth  century,  hut  ihat  country  had  the  hoDout  of  taking  Ihs  lead  tn'tlte 
Ttefbtmaliun,  ahont  a.  n.  Uli;  prior  to  this  latter  period,  tlie  btiMih 
tthiltt  (bey  nei¥  possessed  of  eiinrmous  power  and  icvcnues,  were  bnW 
in  the  piofiiuDdesI  ignorance,  and  the  grossest  wickedness  and  supenAfidi. 
This  new  and  imiiortBQl  era  in  the  history  of  Germany,  which  re^jcued  M 
only  it,  but  ihe  whole  Christian  world  from  the  foul  ulolatries  of  foVK^ 
WIiE  introduced  by  Marlia  Lulher,  wljose  name  can  neter  be  forgotten  vlHr 
any  thing  of  principle  remains  Ihat  is  deserving  of  remembrance.  Thn  ffM 
man  was  born  at  Lisltben  in  Saiony,  in  the  year  H«S :  he  spent  the  vtth 
years  oF  hij  life  in  the  most  diligent  stndy,  and  having  passed  some  lime  m 
a  convent  af  the  Auguiline  Mare,  he  assumed  Ihe  habit,  and  took  Ihe  f«i>J, 
of  (hat  orrter,  and  was  at  lenglti  onlaincd  a  priest,  when  S4  venrt  oT  vti. 
His  great  and  profound  learning,  the  sanctity  of  his  moral  conduct,  ind  M 
extensive  ac([uatntanre  with  Tlie  Holy  Sciiptores,  were  generally  known  aild 
tpplnudod  ;  ana  in  the  following  year,  the  Elector  of  Saiooy,  having  fonixtoll 
a  university  it  Willenberg,  appointed  Lulhei  to  iheprofgssoishipof  philoiv- 
t>tiy,  and  aJIerwardi  to  that  of  dirioily. 

15.  This  Took  place  daiing  the  pontiheate  of  I.eo  the  lOlh.  Tbe«»- 
louuded  piDfunon  of  this  pope  in  etery  object  of  eipente,  ntrochtd  Ml 
Usle  foiluiuiious  megnificenee,  rendered  it  neeesnry  to  devKe  mcaiKftr 

repleaieliiog  bis  e;rfa>uiled  lieaatuy ;  and  otie  ef  those  which  OccuireJ,  wit 
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tUfe-iale  of  cataia  foddgeDcies  which  bos  ftpostate  church  claimed  a  right  of 
dispunsiny  from  the  store  of  her  spiritual  wealth,  'iliese  indulgences  pie> 
tBBdsd  to  conTey  to  the  poaesMr,  either  the  pardon  of  his  own  sins,  or  the 
idease-froiB  pui^gatoiy  of  any  one  already  doiul,  in  wltose  happineu  he  was 
interested.  The  commissaries  appointed  for  this  blasphemous  traffic  in  Ger- 
■any,  executed  their  tiust  with  such  shameless  and  disgusting  effrontery, 
ind  exaggerated  the  efficacy  of  their  wares  in  such  very  extravagant  term's, 
m  nwe  great  offence  to  those  who  were  even  ordinarily  pious  and  thoughtful. 
At  last,  the  iniquity  of  such  proceedings  roused  tlie  anger  of  Lather,  a  pub- 
Kc  preacher  at  Wittenberg,  who  felt  himself  insulted  by  such  a  system,  and 
knew  that  his  lessons  of  religion  and  morality  could  be  valued  but  little, 
irfaflst  the  church,  whose  disciple  he  was,  so  openly  encouraged  the  com- 
lussion  of  the  grossest  vices. 

^  16.  Accordingly,  in  the  ^ear  1517,.  he  attacked  with  all  the  vehemence  in 
kis  {wwer,  from  the  pulpit  m  his  great  church,  the  vices  of  those  very  monks 
who  dared  openly  to  distribute  indulgences ;  he  tried  their  doctrines  by  the 
Uandard  of  Ibcripture,  and  exorted  his  hearers  to  look  for  Salvation  to  the 
ipeans  appointed  b^  God  in  his  Holy  Word.  The  boldness  and  fervour  witJi 
which  he  uttered  his  exhortations,  did  not  fail  to  make  a  deep  and  lasting 
impression  on  the  people,  who,  suspecting  the  delusions  to  which  they  had 
been  so  long  subject,  were  ready  to  jpin  any  person,  especially  one  whose 
character  for  integrity  stood  so  high  as  Luther's,  in  throwing  off  a  yoke  which 
they  were  scarcely  able  to  bear.  Still,  as  he  enlarged  his  'reading  in  order 
to  SBpport  the  tenets  he  had  advanced,  he  discovered  some  new  abuse  or 
VRor  ID  the  church  of  Rome,  and  finding  his  opinions  greedily  hearkened 
lo,  be.  promulesited  them  by  writing,  discourses,  and  conferences,  and  thus 
daily  increased  the  num))er  of  his  discipfes.  llie  corrupt  and  bigoted  monks, 
ivhose  trade  he  had  attacked,  less  anxious  for  the  dissemination  of  the  nuth 
thm  for  the  profits  which  existing  abuses  aibrded  them,  traduced  his  cfaa* 
rsder  with  the  greatest  malignity,  and  endeavoured  to  excite  the  indignation 
rftbe  populace  against  him.  Luther,  however,  was  not  to  be  terrified;  he 
found  a  laree  body  of  the  people  adhering  to  his  doctrines,  and  he  was  con- 
tent, in  their  behalf,  to  go  through  evil  as  well  as  good  report ;  and  he  did 
aetbesitat^  publicly  to  declare,  that  if  the  pope  and  cardinals  entertained 
Ike  same  opinions  with  his  opponents,  and  set  up  any  authority  against  the 
ScDptures,  there  could  be  no  doubt  but  that  Rome  itself  was  the  very  seat 
sf  antichrist,  and  that  it  would  be  happy  for  those  countries  which  should 
i^ptiate  themselves  from  her. 

-  17.  Thus  c(»nmeiiced  that  glorious  Reformation  which  roused  men  from 
-ftt  Cital  lethargy  and  darkness  in  which  they  had  so  long  been  sleeping : 
lad  in  a  little  time  all  Saxony,  all  Germany,  all  Europe,  were  filled  with  the 
voice  of  the  wise  and  fearless  Luther.  He  was  summoned  to  Rome  by  the 
Pope  to  answer  for  his  condoct,  in  the  year  1518,  but  obtained  permission 
lo  plead  his  cause  at  Augsburg  :  this  cause  admitted  of  no  compromise,  and 
bewas  accordingly  excommunicated  two  years  afterwards.  He  threw  off 
kii  monastic  habit  a,  d«  1524,  and  marriea  in  the  following  vear.  A  diet 
«U  held  at  Spires  a.  n*  1529,  at  which  a  decree  was  passed,  declaring  it  to 
be  aalawfiil  to  introduce  any  change  in  the  doctrine,  discipline,  or  worship 
of  the  eatablifthed  religion,  before  the  determinations  of  a  general  council 
were  known,  lliis  decree  was  exceedingly  revolting  to  the  Elector  of  Sax- 
toy  (Luther's  faithful  friend),  and  to  many  other  pnnces,  as  well  as  to  the 
deputies  of  14  imperial  cities,  who,  in  a  body,  when  they  found  their  argu- 
aienls  and  remonstrances  of  no  avail,  entered  their  solemn  protest  against  it. 
on  the  19th  of  April  in  the  same  year,  appealing  to  the  Emperoi  o(  Ovi\n.;iiv\{ 
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ajiO  a  fatui-e  eouncil.     On  thia  account  they  were  distinguished  by  llio  Dg 
of  PrnlertnntJ,  which,  frnin  this  period  haa  been  applied  lo  ail  seci 
we7  denotninotion  Ihey  miy  be,  who  have  separated  theraselve 
Ramisli  chaich.    Luther  died  «.D.  1546,  in  the  03d  year  ot  h 
tra  buried  al  Witlenbei^wilh  the  greatest  hotiours. 

18.  GovEttNMENT.  The  total  number  of  votes  iji 
the  Diet  is  seventy,  several  of  the  States  possessing  two» 
three,  or  four  votes,  according  to  their  population  and 
their  extent  of  territory.  When  fundamental  laws  arfe 
to  be  enacted,  changes  made  in  the  existing  rules  of  the' 
confederation,  measures  adopted  relative  to  the  federa- 
tive act  itself,  and  oi^nic  institutions  or  other  arrange^ 
ipents  made  for  the  common  interest,  the  diet  forms  itself 
into  a  general  assembly,  in  which  each  state  votes  indi- 
vidually, and  where  a  majority  of  two-thirds  is  requi»te 
to  accomplish  any  change.  But  this  pohtical  machinery 
being  too  unwieldy  to  be  set  in  motion  on  every  oeca- 
sion  of  ordinary  discussion,  a  further  partition  of  vot^ 
has  been  agreed  on,  and  the  members  of  the  Empire  are 
commonly  reckoned  seventeen,  several  of  the  petty  statea 
having  conjunctively  but  one  vote;  in  these  discussioi^ 
a  simple  majority  is  decisive  of  a  question.  Austrift' 
presides  at  the  Diet,  and  has  a  casting  vote  on  all  occft^ 
sions  when  the  votes  are  equally  divided.  ^ 

10.  The  Diet  it  pennanent,  but  wheaevei  the  discussions  Tor  whicb  A 
met,  ata  coQcluded,  It  can  adjourn  to  iliied  period  not  exceeding  fourTnonllu: 
its  sitdags  are  held  at  Frankfort-on -the- Maine.  The  states  uf  the  Cunfedcb 
adon  entrnge  to  defend  each  other,  and  the  whole  of  Getinany.  against^f 
attacks  whatever,  and  mulually  guarantee  to  each  other  the  enjojment  3 
I  their  federal  posseisions.  When  war  is  declared  by  the  Confederation,  i^ 
individual  stale  can  enter  into  negociations  wirh  the  enemy,  not  make  p«ic|% 
iU)r  an  aimislice,  without  (he  consent  nf  the  Diet.  Each  stale  reserve!  te 
e  richl  of  entering  into  such  alliances  as  it  thinks  proper,  but  itKS 
jmselves,  at  the  same  lime,  not  (o  form  any  engagement  to  the  de^H 


id  Ihemselves,  at  the  same  lime,  not  (o  form  any  engagement  to  the  deteb 
nt  of  the  federal  body,  or  of  any  member  belonging  to  il.     '^'  " 
Males  likewise  engage  not  lo  make  war  upon  each  other  u 


It  of  the  federal  body,  or  of  any  member  belonging  to  il.     The  severif 

es  likewise  engage  not  lo  make  war  upon  each  other  under  any  pi** 

^t  whatever,  and  not  to  pursue  their  differences  by  force  of  arms,  but  Vi 


il  ihem  to  the  Diet    The  latter  endeavours  to  bring  about  an  nr.. 

1 „i  . -3SL00  ;  but  in  the  event  of  this  being  iinsuccesii 

_  „  it  upon  ihe  parties,  ag^nsl  which  there  is  n 
appeal.  The  confedeiadon  possesses  several  impotbint  fortresses,  the  pna-. 
cipal  of  which  are  Maynz,  I.u>embutg,  Landau.  Ulm,  and  Germerabelni. 

30.  FoRKER  Political  Dii-isroNa.     Uefore  prcceetling  lo  desciibe  the 
ilales  into  which  Germany  is  al  present  divided,  ii  will  be  found  useful  ta, 

take  a  letrospeclivB  view  of  ils .--...:—    —  :.  —:-.-j  i .  -i     i . 

lluies  prior  to  tlie  present  age. 
■Dd  tmall,  governed  by  secular 
k  of  ihe  oHier,  bixt  subject  to  Ihe  emperor  a: 
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into  which  they  were  nnilcd,  and  lo  certiio  Uwi  entrted  ftt  different  tiine« 
for  the  common  advantage.  Besides  these,  there  were  a  niimher  of  fni* 
cities  distribated  over  the  country,  and  a  class  of  nobler,  rhivriv  in  Swabia 
and  the  vicinity  of  the  Rhine,  who,  without  enjo>nnf^  the  title' of  prinres, 
acknowledged  no  superior  but  the  emperor.  <\lmost  all  these  statrs  had  a 
nxmarehial  form  of  government,  the  free  imperial  cities  excrptnl.  One  of 
the  temporal  princes  enjoyed  the  rank  of  king,  viz.  the  kin{,'  of  Ilohomia 
(i.  e.  of  Austria);  the  rest  were  dukes,  landj^ravpii,  margraves.  piInccH. 
coonts,  &c. :  the  ecclesiastical  princes  were  archbishops.  bishoi)s,  itrovo>ts, 
and  abbots.  The  Emperor  might  be  of  any  family,  Roman  Catholic  or 
Lutheran  :  he  was  at  first  chosen  by  the  pnnccs  at  large  ;  but,  iu  cuurse  of 
thne,  they  found  it  more  convenient  to  deputi'  their  votes  to  certain  rojire- 
aentatives,  called  £lec<or«,  who  eventually  took  upon  themnelvcn  the  nomi- 
nation  without  the  interference  of  their  constituents.  Tliese  Elertori  weie 
nine  in  number,  viz. 

The  Elector  of  Koeln  (or  The  Elector  of  Brunswick -Lunebun^'  (oi 

Cologne)  Hanover) 

Triers  (or  Treves)  Brandenburg  (or  Prus&ia) 

Maynz  (or  Mayence)  Sazony 

The  Palatinate  Bavaria 

and  Bohemia  (or  Austria). 

21.  The  emperor  could  not  increase  the  number  of  electons,  without  tlic 
concurrence  of  the  states  :  neither  could  he,  without  the  consent  of  the  latter, 
interfere  in  the  laws  of  the  em|nre,  make  war  or  peace,  raixe  li'viet.  inipo-c 
taacesa  alter  the  coinage,  build  forts,  nor  determine  religious  disputes,  lie 
was  crowned  at  Frankfort,  and  enjoyed  many  privilef^es,  such  as  granting 
titles  to  dukes,  princes,  counts,  batons,  pfaiigraves,  ^c,  conAmiing  univer- 
siti^  in  their  privileges,  giving  fiefs,  and  deriding  all  disputes  an)on<:st  tlit- 
states  concemmg  precedence.  The  title  of  emperor  dated  from  Charle- 
magne, in  800  ;  the  rank  was  elective,  and  was  enjoyed,  at  dilfercnt  periods, 
by  distinct  lines  of  princes ;  but  Austria  had  the  honour  of  possessing  it 
after  the  year  14S8.  The  government  of  the  whole  empire  was  vc«ietl  in  the 
emperor  and  the  sovereigns  of  each  sepamtc  state ;  anti,  for  this  pnqxise,  nn 
imperial  convocation,  called  a  Diet,  was  summoned.  At  ihis  Uiet,  tlie 
states  were  divided  into  three  imperial  colleges :  the  first,  called  the  electoial 
college,  was  composed  of  the  electors ;  the  second,  styled  the  princely 
college,  consisted  of  the  princes  of  the  empire,  the  imporiil  prelates,  the 
imperial  counts,  and  lords ;  the  third,  consisted  formerly  of  fifty,  hut  latterly 
of  six,  imperial  cities.  Each  of  these  colleges  assembled  separately,  and 
tbdr  decisions  were  carried  by  a  majority  of  votes :  a  decree  of  all  three, 
when  ratified  by  the  emperor,  was  called  an  imperial  decree,  and  became  tlie 
law  of  the  whole  confederation. 

22.  In  so  rapid  a  sketch  as  the  present,  it  is  not  possible  to  enter  into  tlie 
details  of  the  states  composing  this  extensive  empire,  and  this  m<)re  especially, 
as  it  was  at  different  times  diflTerently  divided.  But  there  is  one  partition  of 
it,  into  thirteen  ^reat  divisions,  which  is  too  frequently  alluded  to  in  histor>'. 
to  be  past  over  m  silence,  although,  generally  speakmg,  it  is  now  but  little 
heard  of.  Nine  of  these  great  divisions  were  called  Circles,  four  of  which 
were  in  the  Western,  three  in  the  central,  and  two  in  the  Eastern,  part  of 


The  four  other  great  divisions,  which  did  not  bear  the  names  of  CVtcW^  vf^v^ 
likewise  in  the  'Extern  part  of  the  country-,  their  names  weie,  10.  ^Vi^vnva., 
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.UIUi^aiis,12.  SilenU,  IS.  Lutatia.  Oa  the  br«aJ(inf  up  ef  th«  old-cwh 
RderRtiao,  dunng  the  present  century,  a  great  number  af  the  prny  pnqcf^ 
HUto  entpbre  wtre  deprived  of  Iheir  rights  of  ^verelgaty.  sueh  as  iKe  powW 
of  legiiUting  for  their  ditnlnutire  Bl&Ies,  levyrag  trnipB,  and  apiNHmliM  , 
jtldges.  From  reigning  suvereigus,  ihete  piiaces  descendcil  to  the  r(iik.ff  , 
hoblas  ;  and  holJing  no  longer  aamdiaiil^  a(  the  emjeror,  Ihey  were  wd^ 
sictlly  lo'td  la  have  become  mediullieii.  ''-' 

.  23.  Present  Political  Divisions.  We  must 
(low  take  a.  brief  review  of  the  States  into  which  Qe». 
many  is  at  present  divided.  In  the  Noith  Western  part 
of  the  country  is  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  exteiidiagt 
in  a  general  way,  from  HoUand  to  the  Elbe ;  the  Omid 
puchy  of  Oldenbui^  is  surrounded  on  three  eldea  )ff 
llanover,  being  washed  on  the  other  by  the  sea :  to  tfauB 
£,  of  the  Elbe  are  the  two  Grand  Ducliies  of  Mecki^i^ 
^urg-Schwtrin  and  Strehtz.  Beyond  these  last,  in  tl)Q 
]!{orth  Eastern  part  of  the  country,  is  the  kingdonvof 
Prussia,  extending  beyond  the  limits  of  Germany,  intf^ 
what  once  formed  a  part  of  Poland:  there  is,  likewise 
a  great  portion  of  territory  belonging  to  the  king^^M 
Prussia,  which  is  situated  on  the  Rhine,  and  is  hejiipii 
distinguished  as  Rhine-Prussia ;  it  lies  between  Hotlajgd 
and  Belgium  on  the  West,  and  Hanover,  Uesse-Cass^ 
ijnd  Nassau,  on  the  East.  ,  .,, 

r   24.  The  kingdom  of  Saxony  is  situated  on  the  ugM|;    ' 
part  of  the  Elbe,  in  the  very  heart  of  Germany,     jftji 
empire  of  Austria,  the  most  important  of  all  the  German 
$tates,  occupies  the  South  Eastern  part  of  the  couDtn*   i 
beyond  the  limits  of  which  it  extends  a  very  considerebu   ' 
irey;   it  includes,  besides  its  federal  possessions,  t!l4   , 
kingdoms  of  Hungary,  Galicia,  Sclavonia,  Croatia,  Dal-   < 
matia,  and  Lombardy-Venice.     In  the  South  Western    J 
part  of  Germany  are,  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  the  king- 
dom of  Wnrtemburg,  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  and    i 
the  two  little  principalities  of  Hohenzollem. 

25.  The  petty  states  of  the  confederation  may  bs  <d4r  i 
scribed  as  lying  generally  betwixt  the  Rhine,  the  Ml^plJ  I 
the  Saale  (which  is  a  tributary  of  the  Elbe),  and  the 
Weser,  but  more  especially  about  the  upper  parts  of 
these  rivers:  they  are  confined  on  the  N.  oy  Hanover^ 
on  the  E.  by  Prussia  and  SuKony,  on  the  S.  ny  Bavtria 
Bn6  Baden,  and  on  the  W.  by  Rhine-Prussia;   andj 
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J,  indttde  ftbout  the  same  extent  of  territory  as 
(bi^'.  kingdom  of  Hanover.  The  chief  amongst  tnew 
■etftV  litatea  are  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse- Darmstadty 
m6  Duchy  of  Nassau,  the  Electorate  of  Hc'sse-Cassol, 
the  Grana  Duchies  ofSaxe-Gothaand  of  Sazc- Weimar, 
and  the  Duchy  of  Brunswick. 

-S6.  Besides  these  little  governments,  there  arc  the 
fbnr  free  cities  of  Frankfoit,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  nnfl 
tinbeck,  each  of  which  has  a  vote  in  the  German  Diet : 
ike  three  last  are  frequently  called  the  Hanse  7Wn.c, 
ftttn  the  old  Teutonic  word  Hansa^  signifyint;  a  league. 
This  league  was  formed  in  the  thirtef*ntn  century,  by 
the  chief  commercial  towns  of  Gcrmanv,  in  onler  to  de- 
fend their  property  against  the  rapacity  of  the  nobles, 
to'  secure  their  mutual  independence,  to  clear  the  seas 
Irom  pirates,  and  the  highways  from  robbers.  In  the 
course  of  time,  they  were  joined  by  various  other  cities 
tittd  towns,  till  their  numller  amounted  to  04,  and  they 
^re  capable  of  conducting  naval  oi>erations  on  a  large 
wMt.  Xubeck  was  always  considered  the  ctipital,  or 
iltee  of  assembly  for  the  deputies  of  the  Hanseatic 
Lei^e :  ordinary  meetings  were  held  once  in  three,  and 
extraordinary  meetings  once  in  ten,  years,  to  admit  new 
aii^bersy  and  to  transact  the  other  business  of  the  fedei*al 
IlOidy. 

'  9T.  The  folTowing  table  presents^  at  one  view,  the  amount  of  teiritory  of 
Mch  atafe  cotnpoting  the  German  confederation,  their  {wpulation,  number 
if  totta  at  the  Diet,  their  chief  cities,  and  also  the  nopulation  of  the  latter. 
The  two  Duchies  of  Holstein  and  Lauenburg,  and  of  Luxemburg,  are  added 
fer  die  sake  of  preserving  the  unity  of  the  bixiy,  although,  as  has  been  slated 
fSattftef,  they  form  no  part  of  Germany  in  the  proper  arceptation  of  the  term. 
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Territon 

EMimated   ".s 

RrtinMtMl 

Nanws  of  the  Sutes. 

In 

PopaUti(in.|- 
In  fH31.  \$A 

Chief  Citici. 

P<>l>uliitUiu 

Sq.Mile*. 

In  lasi. 

Ayudt-Bernlrarc,  Dachy  of  • 
MlMlt-Cothen,  1>aehy  uf  .    - 

tl8 
S02 

37,000 
3-2,500 

i 

1 

Bernburg 
Cothen  - 

1       4300 
'        S,00d 

^ykaU-Uetna,  Dvcliy  of     - 
fbkMn,  Enip-  ofCexclnding 

S33 

53,INH> 

1 

Ueuan  - 

0,MNI 

.|Mr  ftonign  territorlM)       - 

00,900 

MOS^OO 

4 

Vieaus  •       > 

970,000 

Baden,  Gnmd  Dnchy  of 

4,3M) 

1,000,OiN) 

3 

Calirnlie 

ie,0(K) 

IsTsrla;  Klnxdum  of   • 

XI,8M 

3,500,000 

4 

MoBkli  -        . 

03,00(1 

ircnem  T<mn  of  - 

03 

48,500  :     1 

Bntme* 

39,000 

Bninswiele,  I>ndiy  of   - 
YlTMikfnr^  T«WB  of       -       - 

053 

9004)00  '    9 

BnintHlcft 

St,000 

SO 

73,400  ;     1 

Frankfort      • 

OOVQO^I 

lUmbnrE,  Town  of 

110 

IM/tOO  1     1 

Harobnr^ 

HMKiver,  KlMdom  or  .         i 

lh3§0     i^3,iOe  i    4] 

HaiMVtr        • 

/ 

I 

1 

QcoiUimked^ 

Germany. 


Hcnc^iiaut,  Elecuinile  nf 

•  He«e-Dinasudt,  &!.  Dy. 
HcTMi-Uanibiire,  LtaAg.  ui 
U«>IVilKA1erii-H«hb|VIJ, 

•  Prlncfballly  df    - 
HiiiieiiuillcrB-SieniiiringFB, 

.  H.>lHeiD  ud^Liiitiibiire, 
DncUeoor         -       - 
,  Ueblentteld,  Prlndpallly  i 
Lippe-DHmoja,  Py.  of 
JAfpe  SchismbDre,  Py.  of 
.  liilxck,  Town  of  -       - 

Xinnmlnri;,  Grind  Duchy 
^^  H«l<)enlMrE-Sclmrin,Gn 
^  MenUuibiirgStrEUti,  Crai 

rtiNmiVBnrliyof'  - 
,  OHenbure,  OraDd  Duchy 
*<  Frniln,  Km.  of  (eiclndli 

,  I      b«  CoirigD  turriloritij 

IUhb,  F)',  Df  (■dder  Brand 
'  HenHj  Filnclp.  Df  (yunnB 

iSuic-Gobnrit,  nnchy  of 
^Sut'dmlu.  Duchy  of  - 
«i>n-H(1db«r(lHa(en,  Dy. 

L,  8l(u-HsilinliKen,  Dndiy  of 
S»c-Wcimnt,  Gd.  D]'.  of 

:  ■  Saniay,  Klnplom  of    - 
o  J. ^twof-RmtdUudt, 


2°      Chief  Cill. 


t;um,om 
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-  28,  The  universities  of  Germany  were  formerly  30 
'  (or  rather  37)  in  number,  but  they  are  now  only  21 ;  of  *! 
these,  thirteen  are  Protestant,  six  Roman  Catholic,  alld  , 
iitwo  partly  Protestant  and  partly  Roman  Catholic.  The*i 
total  number  of  students  at  them  is  about  10,000  ;  Got-  J 
tingen  being  by  far  the  most  numerously  attended,  haT-  , 
JDg  nearly  one  eighth  part  of  the  whole.  * 

a9.  The  names  of  these  II  Diversities  and  those  of  the  States  to  which  Ibcj  i 

beloDg,  are  t 

Proteslxnt.  Roman  Catholic.  ■ 

Berlin,  in  Prussia.  I       Freyburg,  in  Baden. 

Eriaiigea,  in  Bavann.  I       Lanilshiii.  in  Bavaria. 

OiessBtt,  ID  //esse-DannsWdt.  PaikiXjoiQ,  \nB.\iiM-Pniiiia. 
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Protestant,  Roman  Catholic. 


Gottingen,  in  Hanorer. 

Gnefewalde,V    p^^ 
Halle,  jUiiiUKMo. 

Heidelberg,  in  Baden. 

Jena,  in  Saxe-Weinfar. 

Kiel,  in  Holstein. 

Leipsic,  in  Saxony. 

Marburg,  in  Hesse-Cassel. 

Kostock,  in  Mecklenbarg-Schwerin. 

Tubingen,  in  Wurtemburg. 


Prague,  "I . 


in  Austria. 


Vienna, 

Wurzburg,  in  Bavaria. 

Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic. 


Bonn,  in  Rhine -Prusaia. 
Breslau,  in  Prussia. 


KINGDOM    OF    HANOVER. 

80.  The  Kingdom  of  Hanover  is  bounded  on  the  W. 

Jr  the  Kingdom  of  Holland^  on  the  N.  by  the  German 
cean  and  the  R.  Elbe,  on  the  E.  by  this  river  and 
he  Kingdom  of  Prussia,  on  the  S.  by  the  Duchy  of 
Jrunswick,  and  some  other  Petty  States  of  the  Con- 
aderation,  and  by  Rhine-Prussia.  It  contains  11,600 
quare  miles,  ana  its  population  in  }821  amounted  to 
>805,400  souls.  The  Lutheran  is  <he  prevailing  reli- 
ilon  in  Hanover :  but  complete  toleration  is  granted  to 
91'sects.  Hanover  is  an  hereditary  kingdom  dependant 
ipon  England,  the  succession  to  the  crown  being  limited 
o  the  naale  line :  it  is  governed  by  a  Viceroy,  who,  in 
mportant  affairs,  receives  his  orders  from  the  King,  in 
Loiidon^  where  the  Sovereign  is  assisted  by  a  Hanoverian 
!puncil.  The  metropolis  of  the  kingdom  is  also  called 
Hanover,  and  is  situated  on  the  R.  Leine,  which  is  a 
tributary  of  the  Weser. 

91.  Though  Hanover  has  formed,  for  more  than  a  century,  a  part  of  the 
British  Empire,  it  has  undergone  no  political  incorporation  with  its  great 
aaiociate :  ind^,  there  have  been  several  instances  of  the  same  prince 
litmg  made  peace  as  Sovereign  of  Hanover,  and  continued  at  war  as  King 
i^  Eogland.  At  the  German  Diet,  the  king  of  Hanover  occupies  the  fifth 
lank,  taking  precedence  of  all  other  potentates,  except  Austria,  Prussia, 
Bavaria,  and  Saxony.  His  power  is  not  unlimited,  but  has  a  counterpoise 
m  the  states,  which  consist  of  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  deputies  of  the 
towns ;  and,  without  their  consent,  no  tax  can  be  levied,  or  new  law  made. 
Hanover  is  divided  into  seven  provinces  or  governments,  viz.  Hanover,  Hilde- 
sbeim,  Luneburg,  Stade,  Osnabruck,  Aurich,  and  Klausthal.  To  the  S. 
of  its  metropolis  and  higher  up  the  river  Leine  is  Goitingen,  famed  for  its 
aniversi^,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  all  Germany.  To  the 
K.  £.  of  it  is  Goslar,  situated  near  the  famous  mountain  of  the  Harz  ;  and 
the  place  where,  it  is  pretended,  the  monk  Berthold  Schwartz,  who  Hved  in 
the  ISth  century,  invented  gunpowder.  The  other  chief  lO'N^'iiS  oi  'HL^ixoNtT 
are,  KhaatbMJ,  Lunebuig,  Osnabruck,  and  £mden. 


Kingdom  of  Prusgla 
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32.  The  Kingdom  of  PrusBia  is  bounded  on  the  W, 
by  the  electorate  of  HeBse-Cassel,  the  duchy  of  Bnins-  ~ 
wick,  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  and  the  two  grand  't 
duchies  of  Mecklenburg ;  on  the  N.  by  the  Baltic  SeaS  '* 
on  the  E,  by  the  Kingdom  of  Poland  j  on  the  S.  by  Ihs  , 
Empire  of  Austria,  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony,  and  gome** 
of  the  Petty  States,  This  ig  the  main  body  of  the  * 
monarchy;  but  there  is  another  portion  of  it  in  the 
Western  part  of  Germany,  extending  on  both  sidefi  oj  ^ 
the  Rhine,  from  Bingen,  near  Maynz,  to  the  junction  CB^, 
the  rivers  Whaal  and  Leek:  this  portion  of  the  Prossiai^J 
territory,  called  Rhine-Prussia,  touches  to  the  N.  upoB- 
the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  to  the  W.  upon  the  kingdoBB  '" 
of  Holland  and  Belgium,  to  the  S.  upon  the  kingdom  0?',^' 
Prance,  and  the  Duchy  of  Nassau,  and  to  the  E,  upjAgu' 
several  of  the  Petty  States.  The  whole  of  the  PnUntt 
sian  monarchy  includes  a  superficial  extent  of  83,800'''^' 
square  miles;  and  a  population  (as  estimated  in  ISSl]',,^ 

of  9,6(18,100  souls.  t     ►: 

33.  The  religion  of  the  royal  family,  and  of  the  majo^'^^ 
rity  of  the  population,  is  the  Calvinistic ;  but  ChristiiinB^^' 
of  all  denominations  are  tolerated,  and  admitted  on  ign*: 
equal  footing  to  public  employments.  The  govemmoittSii 
of  Prussia  is  an  hereditaiy  monarchy.  The  king  S?*' 
assisted  by  a  ministry  or  cabinet,  much  resembling  tbi^V 
in  our  own  country,  biit  there  is  no  representative  a*«*'i 
sembly ;  he  holds  the  second  rank  at  the  German  Dietjjj 
Berlin,  the  metropolis  of  Prussia,  and  one  of  the  moi^i, 
beautiful  cities  in  Europe,  is  situated  on  the  Spree/'i' 
which  is  a  small  river  falling  into  the  Havel  ana  s<J*J' 
joining  the  Elbe.  It  is  the  seat  of  government,  and  ttie 
residence  of  the  king,  who,  however,  occasionally  retire*" 
to  his  palace  at  Potsdam,  a  few  miles  to  the  W.  of  Berlij^"" 
on  the  K.  Havel.  j. 

U.  The  kingdam  of  Piussia  b  divided  into  10  pro<in«9,  seven  oT  »t>ial>.)'i 
apperUla  lo  ihe  main  bodj  of  teirilory.  and  iliree  to  th«  disjointed  put  ■/■■«,, 
m/aig  the  Rhiae.     Tlie  names  of  tht!i«  i^iouiacva,  vi^vto  w\tl>  their  diitf' 
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s  and  towns,  and  the  population  of  the  latter,  may  be  seen  in  the  foUow- 
table: 


Provinces. 

Cities  or  Towns. 

Estimated 

Population  in 

1821. 

"  ,  East  or  Ducal  Prussia     - 

r    West  Prussia 

•c  Pomerania  -  -  - 
|5    oj  <  Posen    -        -        -        - 

^     SUesia    ...        - 

'S  Brandenbuig  -  -  - 
■    S  ^Saxony  -        -        -        - 

.c^  rWestphalia     -        •        - 
&%,<  Jiiliers,  Cleves,  and  Berg 
9Ci^  \jjaww  Rhine  ... 

Koeni)i;sberg 

Dantzig 

Stettin 

Posen 

Breslau 

Berlin 

Magdeburg 

Munster 

Cologne  or  Koeln  - 
Aix-la-Chapelle  - 

61,000 
64,000 
25,000 
19,000 
78,000 
185,000 
S7,000 

18,000 
64,000 
27,000 

%i  'Besides  these,  Prussia  possesses  some  small  disjointed  portions  of 
Van,  whic^  are  intermixed  with  the  Petty  States  of  the  Coofederation, 
tjjjf  as  the  nominal  sovereignty  of  Neufchatel,  although  the  latter  is  ac< 
itei^ed  as  a  Swiss  canton  hy  the  United  Great  Powers  of  Europe  and 
Kfed  accordingly.  The  year  1817  (the  300th  anniversary  of  the  Ke- 
IUHKl)  was  remarkable  for  the  union  of  the  Calvinists  and  Lutherans  of 
Fniasian  dominions,  and  of  some  other  parts  of  Germany,  into  one 
(Ibus  community,  under  the  name  of  Evangelical  Christians. 
5.  The  opulent  and  commercial  city  of  Dantzig  is  situated  in  West 
nia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  R.  Vistula  and  about  four  miles  from  its 
41i ;  k  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  a  Danish  colony  in  the  12th  cen- 
l^and  to  have  been  originally  called  Dans-vick.  The  chief  branch  of 
ifade  consists  in  the  exportation  of  com  from  Prussia  and  Poland, 
fibdg  has  given  name  to  the  Gulf  of  Dantzig,  which  is  an  inlet  of  the 
lie. Sea  at  the  mouth  of  the  R.  Vistula.  On  the  N.  £.  shores  of  this 
L  at  thie  mouth  of  the  R.  Pregel,  stands  Koenigsberg  another  great  trading 
a,. remarkable  as  having  given  birth  to  Frederick  III.  who  was  here 
raied  King  of  Prassia  with  great  pomp :  it  is  likewise  remarkable  iot  its 
iliny,  where  the  arts  and  sciences  have  long  been  successfully  cultivated* 
016  y.  £.  of  this  is  the  town  of  Tilsit,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  R. 
■an  and  its  tributary  the  Tilse  :  it  contains  12,000  inhabitants,  and  is 
kbifable  for  the  interview  which  took  place  there  between  Bonaparte  and 
<«B^peror  Alexander,  and  for  the  two  treaties  of  peace  which  were  signed 
^y  afterwards,  one  between  Russia  and  France,  the  other  between 
unibe  and  Prussia. 

IT.  Breslau,  the  capital  of  Silesia,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  R. 
ei;  and  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  in  this  part  of  Europe;  it 
tffdns  a  mixed  university  |br  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics,  and  carries 
an  extensive  trade  in  linen  and  wool.  It  is  well  fortified  and  has  sufiered 
pe  severe  sieges  from  the  Austrians  and  others.  Frankfort-on-the-Oder 
^Hisiderably  lower  down  the  river«  to  the  £.  of  Berlin ;  it  contains  about 
jDOO  inhabitants,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with  its  impoTlanl  Tiam«« 
h  tt^BikSiiTi'OB'ihe'MajrD,   The  town  of  Brandenburg,  conlavtiVTi^  \%,^^ 


1 1 B  Kingdom  of  Saxony, 

inhabitants,  lies  to  the  W.  of  Berlin  upon  the  banks  of  die  R.  Havel ;  aid^ 
to  the  S.  \V.  of  it,  on  the  R.  Elbe,  stands  the  important  town  Magdeburg, 
one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  all  Gennany.  Higher  up  th«  Elbe  is  Wit- 
tenberg, so  interesting  as  the  cradle  of  the  Reformation ;  Luther  and  his 
milder  associate  Melancthon  are  buried  in  the  univetsity-church  here,  and 
their  tombs  are  pointed  out  by  simple  inscriptions.  Hsdle  lies  to  the  S.  flC 
Magdeburg  on  the  banks  of  the  R.  Saale,  and  contains  a  Fxotestant  univer*  : 
sity,  which  has  always  enjoyed  a  high  literary  reputation. 

38   Cologne  (or  Kceln),  the  chief  city  of  Rhine-Prussia,  U  situated  on 
the  West  or  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  is  one  of  the  most  important  places 
in  this  part  of  Germany  ;  to  the  West  of  it  on  the  frontiers  of  Belgium  fiei  * 
Aix-la-Chapelle  (or  Aachen)  so  famous  for  its  mineral  waters  and  for  tW' 
treaties  of  peace  which  have  been  signed  there.    Both  these  places  are  n*^ 
markable  for  the  pretended  relics  which  are  shown  there ;  those  of  Aix-lt- 
Chapelle  in  particular  being  publicly  exhibited  eveiy  seventh  year,  draw' 
numbers  of  sick  sufferers  and  of  superstitious  idlers  to  be  deluded  fay  the 
monstrous    display.     Aix-la-Chapelle  contains    28,000   inhabitants,  and 
is  noted  as  having  been  for  some  time  the  favourite  residence  of  Charlemagne 
and  the  capital  of  his  empire,  on  which  account  it  was  long  customaij,  to 
solemnize  the  coronation  of  the  Emperors  of  Germany  in  wis  town ;  die . 
imperial  regalia  and  arms  of  Charlemagne  as  well  as  his  tomb  are  stiS, 
shown  here.    Farther  S.  stands  Coblentz,  likewise  on  the  left  bank  of  Ihiif' 
Rhine  where  it  is  joined  by  the  R.  Moselle :  opposite  to  it,  on  the  £as|ani'j 
side  of  the  Rhine,  rises  the  lofty  rock  of  Ehrenbreitstein,  whose  natoqU. 
strength  has  been  so  increased  by  art  that  it  may  be  considered  as  alraofe^J ' 
impregnable.  '" 


KINGDOM    OF    SAXONY, 


39.  The  Kinodom  of  Saxony  is  bounded  on  the  N.- 
and  E.  by  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia,  on  the  S.  by  th©"-  • 
Austrian  Empire,  and  on  the  W.  by  some  of  the  Petty"  . 
States  of  the  Confederation.     It  contains  4,400  square- 
miles  of  territory,  and  its  population  in  1821  amounted^ 
to  1,200,000  souls.     Formerly  it  was  a  much  larger  and'* 
more  important  kingdom,  but  was  reduced  by  the  Treaty-' 
of  Paris  to  its  present  dimensions.     Saxony  is  the  birU>*-' 
placeofthe  Reformation,  and,  therefore,  the  great  ma<^ ' 
jority  of  its  population  is  Lutheran;  but  the  reigmng'. 
family  have  been  Catholics  for  the  last  130  years,  oiie-i 
of  its  members  having  abjured  the  reformea  creed  to  "' 
obtain  the  crown  of  Poland.  The  government  of  Saxcmy  ■ . 
is  monarchial,  but  the  king  shares  the  legislative  power 
with  the  states ;  these  are  divided  into  two  houses,"  the 
nobility  and  clergy  in  one,  and  the  deputies  of  the  prCH-. 
vinces  and  towns  in  the  other.     Dresden,  the  metropolis  ■ 
of  the  kingdom  and  the  residence  of  the  king,  is  beauti* 
/iiJ/y  situated  on  the  R.  Elbe,  at  it^  *^\mji\\o\i;?rith  thi' 


Empire  of  Austria,  1X9, 

eisseritz.  The  language  which  is  spoken  in  Dresden 
i  indeed  throughout  Saxony,  is  reckoned  the  most 
re  and  correct  of  all  the  dialects  of  Germany. 

0.  The  King  of  Saxony  holds  the  ibarth  rank  in  the  Germanic  confede- 
OB.  His  kingdom  is  divided  into  the  five  circles  or  provinces  of  Meissen, 
foe,  Erzgebirge,  Vogtland,  and  Lusatia.  To  the  N.  W.  of  Dresden,  on  ' 
boiders  of  the  Prussian  province  of  Saxony,  is  Leipsic,  so  famous  for  ' 
dieadful  battle  fought  near  it,  a.  d,  1813,  which  delivered  Germany  from 
t]rranny  of  Bonaparte :  it  is  situated  near  the  junction  of  the  two  little 
B,  Pleisse  and  EUter,  which  run  into  the  Saale  and  so  into  the  Elbe. 
( the  chief  c<»nmercial  city  in  the  interior  of  Germany,  being  the  great 
tfor  the  literature  of  the  country;  its^oin  are  attended  \fy  an  immense 
nmrse  of  people,  from  all  nations,  but,  in  these,  it  is  rivalled  by  Frank- 
,  abeady  described  as  one  of  the  towns  connected,  in  a  manner,  with 
Hanseatic  league. 

EMPIRE    OF    AUSTRIA. 

41.  The  Empire  of  Austria  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
5  kingdoms  of  Saxony  and  Prussia,  and  the  empire  of 
issia;'on  the  E.  by  the  latter  country  and  by  the 

S'lfe  of  Turkey ;  on  the  S.  likewise  by  Turkey,  by  the 
atic  Sea,  and  the  Italian  States  to  the  S,  of  the 
»;  on  the  W.  by  the  Republic  of  Switzerland  and  the 
igdom  of  Bavaria.  These  limits  include  the  whole  of 
foreign  possessions,  and  comprehend  a  territory  of 
7,000  square  miles,  the  population  of  which  was  esti- 
il^,  in  1821,  at  26,701,100  souls.  The  German  part 
its  territory  does  not  contain  one  third  either  of  this 
sa  or  population.  The  established  religion  is  the 
man  Catholic,  but  general  toleration  is  granted,  and 
sanbers  of  the  Protestant  and  Greek  churches  are  nu- 
evoiis  in  Hungary,  Transylvania,  and  Sclavonia.  The 
vemment  of  Austria  is  an  hereditary  monarchy,  abso- 
te  in  the  greater  part  of  the  provinces,  but  modified  in 
bere :  the  Emperor,  who  is  at  the  head  of  it,  unites  in 
maelf  all  the  rights  of  unlimited  sovereignty,  excepting 
leh  as  he  shares  with  the  representatives  of  Hungary, 
fwA,  and  a  few  other  provinces. 
42.  The  Empire  of  Austria  is  divided  into  16  great 
winces  or  states ;  viz.  six  in  Germany,  six  in  Hun- 
iry,  two  in  Galicia,  and  one  in  Italy.  The  German 
tales  include  the  Archduchy  of  Austna,  the  Kingdoms 
^  Bohemia  and  lUyria,  the  Principality  of  Tyrol,  the 
[aigravate  of  Mora wa,  and  the  X)uchy  of  Stytia.    T\ve 
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Hungarian  States  comprise  the  Kingdoms  of  Hungary, 
Sclavonia,  Croatia,  and  lialmatiay  the  PlincipalitY  d 
Transylvania,  and  the  government  of  The  MiUtar-fprajoi^ 
The  Galician  States  are  th^  Kingdom  of  (jalicia  and  thfi 
Government  of  Bukovina.  The  only  Italian  Staie'i^ 
the  Kingdom  of  Lombardy-Venice.  * .  ^ 

43.  1  lie  administration  of  the  whole  empire  cantrip  in 
Vienna,  and  is  composed  of  a  number  of  boardflji  tmdiBl. 
the  names  of  councils,  chanoeries,  and  conferences.  iS^ 
Emperor  of  Austria  presides  at  the  German  Diet.  Vienna 
(or  vVien,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Gennans)^  Hl^L-^ffijj^ 
metropolis  of  his  dominions,  is  situated  on  the  Si  mtf 
of  the  Danube,  about  two  miles  from  it,  and  at  theitB^ 
tion  of  the  two  little  rivers  Wien  and  Alser :  it,  i$  att£M 
the  most  beautiful  cities  in  Europe,  and  is  remaxkiuHi 
for  the  gaiety  and  sprightliness  of  its  inhabitants,  -  '  It'|l| 
the  usual  residence  of  the  Emperor,  who,  howey§^  *^"'^**^ 


favourite  palace  at  Schonbrunn  to  the  West  of  ta^'dtM 
whither  he  frequently  retires.  '■'•[  '^  -^ 


44.  The  names  of  the  great  Austrian  provinces,  together  wil)i' 

^T)e 


cities,  and  the  estimated  population  of  the  latter,  nCiay  oe  seen  in  theii 
ing  table: 


•  -'J-i?* 


Provinces. 


s 

a 
B 


^Archduchy  of  Austria,  includ-"! 

ing  Upper  and  Lower  Aus-  > 

tiia,  and  Salzburg      -        -J 

Kingdom  of  Bohemia     - 

Margravate  of   MoiavisL,   in-1 

eluding  Austrian  Silesia     -J 

Duchy  of  Styria    -        -        - 

Principality  of  Tyrol,  includ-'\ 

ing  Vorarlberg  -        -        -/ 

Kio^om  of  Illyria,  including^ 

Carinthia.    Camiola,  Lay-  \ 

bach,  and  Trieste     -        -J 


'  Kingdom  of  Hungaiy     - 
a         Kingdom  of  Sclavonia    - 
B  S     l^rincipality  of  Transylvania  - 
So  J  (  Kingdom  of  Croatia 
s  ui  I  Kingdom  of  Dalmatia    - 
^     I  The  Military  JBounds  (MiEtar-'X 


Chief  Cities. 


Vienna 

Prague 
Brunn 
Grstz 
Innsbruck 

Trieste 


Buda  and  Pest 
Esseg 

Hermanstadt 
Agram 

Zara  - 


-A 


?^\aC^VX^\DL 


S70,000 


.■••.r-iH 

ao.ow  ■^ 

■  ■■  .■■■'! 


\ 


8d,005     " 
8;0M      ' 


Jmnm  df  Austria. 


Ml 


»..-■  • . 


CUefCUJM. 


EttmBtcd 
Popnlaliio'' 


h 


of  GalicHL 


Bakovina 


^ng^om  ofLQunbardy-Veiucef  *> 
'  including;  Lombtniy  ( or  the  I 
BTiImmk),  with  the  Valtel-  f 


Lemberg 
Cxenowitz 


Miltn 


6,000 


1S8,000 


S^llie  "Ancient  city  of  Praffue,  the  capital  of  Bohemia,  stands  on  tht 
||«f  ■'di^  flColdaii,  md  is  cdebrated  for  its  university,  which  is  the  oldest 
koj:  it  hu  been  frequently  exposed  to  the  calamities  of  war,  par- 
in  the  16th  oentuiy,  during  the  persecution  of  John  IIuss  and  his 
,  #liOie  opposition  to  the  pretensions  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  how- 
IJbiittded,  was  premature  for  the  age  in  which  they  Kved.  Presburg 
Ifled  on.tbe  Northam  bank  of  the  Danube,  about  30  miles  to  the  £.  m 
mtL^  JX  was  dedarad  the  capital  of  Hungary  about  300  years  ago,  and 
Mp  1^  Istill  crowned  here,  though  Buda  is  now  the  seat  of  eovemment* 
wSaff  tfi^  (called  Ofen  by  the  natives)  likewise  stands  on  the  Danube, 
Oft  its  right  bank ;  opposite  to  it  is  the  city  of  Pest,  with  which  it  is  eon- 
■d  by  abridge  of  boats :  Buda  is  the  resulence  of  the  Viceroy,  but  Pest 
tight  of  the  high  courts  of  justice,  and  the  place  of  meeting  for  the 
B*  ^Trieste  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  and  possesses  ooosi* 
Me  importance  from  its  being  tlie  only  sea-port  of  any  consequence  for 

Kle  extent  of  the  Austrian  dominions  from  Tyrol  to  Transylvania : 
thongh  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  an  Austrian  sea-port  since  1814, 
ifUl:  fioin  ita  distance  and  situation,  interfere  with  the  trade  of  Trieste. 
It/^nte  city  of  Venice  is  likewise  situated  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic 
;'%hich,  from  it,  is  now  generally  called  the  Gulf  of  Venice ;  it  is  built 
a  collection  of  small  islands,  reputed  72  in  number,  separated  from  the 
im^Ji^  by  shallows  from  6  to  8  feet  deep :  this  position  in  the  midst  of 
lir,  gives  it  a  singular  appearance  at  a  distance,  its  domes,  spires, 
I,  and  public  buildings,  appearing  to  the  spectator  to  float  on  the 
of  the  waves.  It  was  founded  a.  d.  421,  and  was  formerly  the 
of  a  very  powerful  republic.  The  government,  which  was  at  first 
■HMliCv  became  in  1247  a  settled  aristocracy,  the  chief  officer  bearing 
laSe  of  Doge.  It  was  for  some  time  the  most  commercial  city  in  the 
il^  and  public  banks  were  first  adopted  here  \  but  it  has  now  lost  all  its 
fOrtancfe,  and  presents  but  a  melancholy  shadow  of  its  former  magnificence ; 
pnfMlilinn,  in  1821,  was  estimated  at  110,000.  In  1797,  the  Venetian 
lies  were  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Austria,  whose  possessions  in  Italy  are 
m  known  by  the  name  of  the  Lombardo-Venetian  Kingdom,  from  its 
B  pMit  iBomponent  parts,  Lombardy  and  Venice. 

47*  X|lo  name  of  Lombardy,  though  properly  applicable  only  to  the  Vale 
tllo  Fo«  is  commonly  given  to  the  whole  tract  of  country  lying  between 
I  AJifa  and  the  Apennines,  from  the  frontiers  of  Switzerland  to  Tascai^. 
riaiimininiin  in  a  great  measure  with  the  Gallia  Cisalpine  of  the  Romans, 
d  doivad  its  name  from  the  Lombards,  who  conquered  it  m  lihe  ivxlVi 
ilaijp(  liid  ntuned  it  under  the  form  of  a  kingdom  tiU  the  «\^^  *.  \X. 
•^  -J-  ^  pionoce  of  MUaa,  the  Duchies  of  Paxma  aod  ^Qd«nay» 
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I  ^i^tliei  <iFith  parU  of  I'ieilmDnt,  Veoice,  and  the  Pipsl  Slates,  hut  of  late 
jmn  the  name  has  been  mure  e^peciallf  applied  ta  the  province  of  Itlilui 
■lone.  The  ci^  of  Milao,  the  melropolis  of  the  Lorabardo-Vemiliui  kin^ 
lUIB  is  EitualEd  OQ  the  11,  U1oiia,neai:  its  junction  nitli  the  l^nulbern  Lamhnt 
ait  Glthedial  in  reckoned  the  gcandesl  aod  most  iniposing  speciuea  of  godw) 
WcKilecture  eiBting,  and  neil  to  SL  Petet'n  of  Romi-,  and  St.  Paul.'*4r 
Condon,  is  the  fioeBlcharcb  in  iLurope.  ii 

KINGDOM    OF    BAVARIA, 

',  48.  The  Kingdom  of  Bavaria  18  bounded  on  the  £■  ' 
^d  S,  by  tlie  empire  of  Austria,  on  theW.  by  the  kiii|^  ^ 
dom  of  Wiirtemburg  and  the  Grand  Duchies  of  Ba<i|d!|  ^ 
^d  Hesse-Darmstadt,  and  on  the  N.  by  several  of  uit  ■ 
fetty  States  of  tiie  Confederation.  It  contains  22^8W  J' 
square  miles,  and  its  population  in  1821  amounted  W  ii> 
3,560,000  souls.  ^, 

4U,  The  established  religion  of  Bavaria  is  the  Roman  r 
Catholic,  but  all  sects  have  free  toleration.  The  guvertt  ' 
laent  of  the  country  is  a  constitutional  monarchy,  h«ia>  *■' 
ditary  in  the  male  line.  The  parliament  is  composed 
of  two  houses  ;  the  first  of  which  consists  of  the  Hoytl  " 
family,  the  great  officers  of  state,  the  superior  cl«cgn  ^ 
4pd  the  mediatised  nobles ;  these  are  called  the  coitnr  ''. 
.seUors  of  the  realm :  the  other  house  is  composed  «f  '^ 
^pHties  from  the  body  of  the  people.  Munich,  iix  .' 
^Mtinchen  as  the  Germans  call  it,  the  metropolis  «f  '' 
Savaria  and  celebrated  for  its  cultivation  of  the  Uban)  ' 
^iences,  stands  oit  the  hanks  of  the  R.  Iser,  which  is  a  * 
tributary  of  the  Danube :  it  is  the  seat  of  government  ^ 
and  the  residence  of  the  kin^c,  who  has  also  a  favoTintt  | 
palace  near  the  city,  named  Nimphenbui^. 

aU.  The  kin^  of  Bavana  lakes  the  third  rank  in  the  German  Diet.     Hit    -i 
kingdom  is  divided  into  eight  circles  or  piovince?,  the  names  of  which,  tiq* 
ftet  with  their  chief  citiea,  and  llie  population  of  the  latter,  may  be  MeK«    v 
Ihefellowing  table; 

Kitimated' 
Pop'tilafiOa  ik 


.  bat 
l,oHcr  Daanbe  - 

flegen      - 
lp|^eI  Danube  - 
"Real 

Vppet  Alayn  - 
Lower  Mayo  - 
Mine       •  - 


Munich  - 
Possau  ■ 
Itegensburg 
Augsburg 

Uavreuth  - 

WuilllUTg 
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A«  TW  last  of  tk^M  pnmiseea  is  divjointed  from  the  maSn  body  of  the 
iMiao  leiritoiy  ;  it  lies  to  the  W.  of  the  Rhine,  and  borders  upon  France, 
|tfae« Praam,  Hsiiden,  and  Hesse-Darmstadt.  Its  chief  town,  Speyer,  or 
M»  as  it  IB  frequently  called,  is  situated  on  the  Rhine,  and  is  chiefly 
M  fnim  its  btYing  been  frequently  the  seat  of  tiie  old  (ierman  Diet. 
tgHttharg,  known  also  by  the  name  of  Ratisl)on,  is  situated  on  the  S.  bank 
the  Danube,  and  is  remarkable  as  hsTing  been  the  place  of  assembly  for 
•  Diet  of  Germany  from  IdGH  till  the  extioction  of  that  body  in  1805. 

Sburg  situated  to  the  W.  of  Munich,  at  the  confluence  uf  the  two  rivers 
and  Wertaeb  which  run  Northwards  into  the  Danube,  is  a  very 
lllonl  city  and  waa  formerly  (rec  and  imperial ;  it  is  rendered  important  by 
iKterattire*  especially  on  subjects  connected  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
ffig|Dn»  and  by  its  extensive  inland  commerce.  It  has  frequently  suflfered 
tthtbe  horrors  of  war,  but  is  better  known  from  the  famous  Confession 
^aith,  called  the  Augsburg  Confession,  which  was  there  presented  by 
e  jpxotestaats  a.  d.  15*^0  to  Charles  the  Fifth. 

KINGDOM    OF    WURTEMBURG. 

fiS2.  The  Kingdom  of  Wurtemburg  is  bounded  on  the 
bby  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  on  the  S.  by  the  repubhc 
^Switzerland  and  the  grand  duchy  of  fiaden,  on  the 
Ry  and  N.  likewise  by  the  latter  state :  it  nearly  sur- 
Opmds  the  two  principahties  of  Hohenzollem.  It  con* 
fm^  6,170  square  miles,  and  its  population  in  1821 
Biounted  to  1,395,500  souls.  The  majority  of  the  peo- 
iki  profess  the  Lutheran  religion,  but  all  sects  are  tole- 
jited.  The  government  of  the  country  is  a  constitutional 
feottarchy ;  the  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  king, 
BonCrolled  by  a  representative  body. 

113.  Wurtemburg  is  divided  into  four  circles  or  provinces,  the  names  and 
Mrf  towns  of  which,  with  the  population  of  the  latter,  may  be  seen  in  the 
Powingtable: 

Estimated 

Population  in 

1821. 


Provinces.  |  Chief  Towns. 

.1 


Ifk/Axr     -        -        •        "  I  Stnttgaid  '- 

Sdiwarzwald     -        -        -  I  Reutlingen 


27.600 
8,000 
laxt          -        -        -        -  I  Elwangen  -        -        -  I         2,600 

Danube I  Ulm         ...        .  |       11,000 

The  king  holds  the  6th  place  in  the  German  Diet  Stuttgard,  the  metro- 
polis of  the  kingdom,  stanas  on  the  banks  of  the  Nis&elbach,  not  far  from 
Its  junction  with  the  Neckar ;  it  is  the  seat  of  government,  and  the  residence 
of  the  king.  Higher  up  the  Neckar  is  Tubingen,  famed,  as  well  as  Stutt- 
gyd,  for  its  cultivation  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts. 

FREE    CITIES. 

54.  Hamburg,  the  greatest  commercial  city  in  Germany,  stands  on  the 
ligkt  or  N.  bank  of  the  Elbe,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  two  smaW  tWet«  \\&\fti 
uABil^;  it  vas  fatmerfy  celebrated  for  its  various  admirabk  iniiuafa£^i«&) 
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but  it  has  exchanged  this  character  for  a  mercantile  rae,  its  inhabitants 
being  now  mostly  employed  in  buying  and  selling  the  products  of  otfaia 
countries.  The  established  religion  of  Hambuif^  is  the  LndMffan,  bvt  e6isU 
plete  toleration  prevails.  The  govenunent  is  an  ^stocracj  copaiitiiif  if 
28  senators  who  receive  an  annual  salaiy,  and  constitute  the  ezeci;tiT^ 
power ;  these  are  checked  by  the  citixens  at  large  represented  by  delegitflJKf 
who  adopt  or  reject  laws  which  the  senate  akme  has  the  right  to  propMai 
The  dignity  of  the  senators  is  not  hereditary,  and  though  they  elect  tfajMip^ 
selves,  they  do  this  generally  in  concurrence  with  the  public  wish.  Toe 
city  of  Hamburg  contains  about  115,000  inhabitants.  Cuzhaven  u  a  small 
town  belonging  to  Hamburg,  situated  on  the  Northernmost  pomt  of  Hairtnaij 
on  the  shores  of  the  German  Ocean  and  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  fiUi^ 
it  has  a  large  and  commodious  harbour,  which  is  resorted  to  in  cases  ^ 
danger,  and  it  is  here  that  vessels  take  in  pilots  when  ascending  the  river  If 
Hamburg.  ''^ 

65.  Bremen  is  a  fortified  town  on  the  R.  Weser  about  35  miles  from  JM 
mouth,  and  on  both  banks  of  the  river :  its  maritime  commerce  is  exteiK 
sive,  although  owing  to  the  shallowness  of  the  water,  boats  alone  can  ap, 
uroach  the  town;  its  harbour  is  at  a  place  called  £]&Ieth  about  12  mtf 
lower  down  the  Weser.    The  Calvinistic  is  the  estahlished  religion,  \96^ 
many  Lutherans  inhabit  the  town  and  are  eligible  to  public  offices.    'Xi\ 
government  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  Hamburg. — ^Lubeck  is  situated  te 
the  frontiers  of  Holstein  and  Mecklenburg'Schwerin,  and  partly  toueiieB 
upon  the  Baltic  Sea.    Its  capital  of  the  same  name  stands  on  the  bate 
of  the  K.  Trave,  about  8  miles  from  the  sea,  and  is  likewise  washed  "Sx^  th|| 
rivers  Wackenitz  and  Steknitz.    It  was  formerly  a  place  of  great  strenetly 
but  most  pi  its  fortifications  have  been  destroyed.    The  inhabitants  «r 
Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  but  there  are  likewise  many  Roman  Catholic  vA 
Jews.    The  government  is  partly  aristocratical  and  partly  democratical^|7j 
^Frankfort,  now  the  permanent  seat  of  the  German  Diet,  is  situated  on  the  iLi 
Mayn  aboijit  18  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the  Rhine,  and  is  one  of  tw 
most  commercial  cities  in  the  whole  of  Germany ;  it  has  two  annual  faiif -tf 
which  a  considerable  trade  in  books  was  carried  on  until  Leipsic  was  fixef  t 
on  for  that  purpose ;  it  contains  about  60,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  more 
than  one  fifth  are  Jews,    The  constitution  of  Frankfort  is  a  mixtore.of  aAP 
tocracy  and  democracy,  affording  a  perfect  equality  to  the  dififerent  denoBii<- 
nations  of  Christians^  and  a  final  appeal  in  state  differences  to  the  German 
J>iet 


CHAPTER  X. 

KINGDOM    OF    DENMARK. 


1.  THE  kingdom  of  Denmark  is  bounded  on  the  W.^ 

by  the  German  Ocean  ;  on  the  N,  by  the  Skager  Rack^^ 

on  the  E.  by  the  Cattegat,  the  Sound,  the  Baltic  S©ij^ 

jELiid  by  an  imaginary  lijiie  draym  feomTt^N«i\si>asidft  ^. 


Ulnffdtm  ofDenmar%.  \ik 

iQI  last,  to  Lauenburg  on  the  R.  Elbe,  which  river 
SsuBy  in  a  general  way,  the  Southern  boundary  of  the 
ymtry,  and  nearly  separates  it  from  the  mainland  of 
l^ijnany.  It  toudies  to  the  S.  £.  upon  the  Grand 
liuphy  of  Mecklenburg  Schwerin,  to  the  S.  and  S.  W. 
pan  the  kingdom  of  Hanover. 

'%  Denmark  consists  of  the  islands  Sieland,  Funen, 
iiUandy  Falster,  Bomholm,  the  Ferroe  Islands,  and 
ne  others  of  little  consequence,  and  of  an  extensive 
ki^rsonese  or  peninsula,  containing  the  provinces  of 
mand,  Sleswig  (or  Southern  Jutland,  as  it  is  some- 
nes  called),  Holstein,  and  Lauenburg.  This  peninsula 
"Ubout  260  miles  long,  and,  on  an  average,  about  00 
Jpad*  It  contains  a  superficial  extent  of  18,250  square 
des ;  and,  according  to  the  census  taken  in  1828, 
^7,160  inhabitants. 

3j$«  Great  Natural  Features.  Continental  Den- 
ink  forms  a  long  continued  plain,  the  surface  of  M^hich 
^scarcely  interrupted  even  by  gentle  rising  grounds : 
W  insular  part  of  the  kingdom  is  also  remarkably  flat, 
li  mers,  likewise,  are  very  inconsiderable,  and  may  be 

rr  described  under  the  terms  rivulets  and  brooks. 
chief  of  them  are,  the  Guden,  the  Skieme,  the 
Gps,  the  Brede,  the  Wid,  the  Scholm,  the  Trave,  and 
te  Eyder.  The  last  mentioned  is  the  only  one  of  any 
OBsequence ;  it  separates  the  Duchies  of  Holstein  an^ 
tteswig,  and  connects  the  German  Ocean  with  the  Baltic 
ite.  The  famous  R.  Elbe  washes  the  whole  Southern 
lart  of  Holstein,  but  it  is  a  German  and  not  a  Danish 
iver. 

4.  There  are  many  considerable  lakes  (or  fiords  as 
ie  Danes  call  them)  scattered  over  the  whole  of  Den- 
nark.  By  far  the  largest  amount  these  is  the  Liim 
Fiord,  which  intersects  the  Northern  part  of  Jutland 
iom  sea  to  sea  vrith  the  exception  of  a  narrow  mound 
!)y  which  it  is  separated  from  the  German  Ocean.  Be- 
sides these  we  may  mention  the  lakes  of  Nissmn,  Ring- 
dobing,  and  Fid,  on  the  Western  coast  of  Jutland ; 
diose  of  Flensborg  and  Schley  on  the  Eastern  coast  of 
Sleswig;  the  Odensee  in  the  N.  of  Fyen;  and  t\\e\\?>fc 
idid  "RcBskilde  in  the  N.  ofSieland. 
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5.  TW  cliief  rtpes  are  The  Skaw  or  Skagens  Odde,  6ie  KbrtKeni  eiff^ 
mitv  of  the  kiscxlom ;  the  Horn  one  of  its  most  Western  pcnntd ;  and  Fore 
Nk«.  the  Eastemmost  part  of  Jatland.  The  prindpal  bays  aie,  the  Bar  of 
Husum  on  the  Western  coast  of  Sleswig ;  the  Gulf  of  Randers,  and  the  ntfi 
of  Aarhuu<,  Horsens,  and  Veile,  on  the  Kastem  coast  of  JutlaAd  ;  the  Bi^ 
of  Haderslev,  Aabenraae,  and  Ekkem,  on  the  Eastern  coast  of  Sleswig; 
Kolberg  Hay  and  the  G  of  Lnbeck  on  the  N.  coast  of  Holstnn ;  and  Kioge 
Bav  on  the  Eastern  coast  of  Sieland. 

6.  Denmark  has  already  been  stated  to  be  separated 
from  the  kingjdom  of  Sweden  bv  the  channels  or  sttaits 
called  the  Skager  Rack  and  Catt^at,  the  latter  comxnii- 
nicating  with  the  Baltic  Sea  by  means  of  three  smaller 
channels  named  the  Sound,  the  Great  Belt,  and  the 
Little  Belt.  The  Sound  lies  between  the  mainland  of 
Sweden  and  the  Danish  island  of  Sieland,  and  it  is  on 
this  channel  that  the  city  of  Copenhagen  is  situated ; 
all  ships  passing  through  it  to  and  fro  from  the  Baltic 
pay  a  toll  to  the  Danes  at  the  town  of  Elsinore,  which 
is  situated  at  the  X.  E.  extremity  of  the  I.  of  Sieland. 
The  Great  Belt  lies  between  the  two  islands  Sieland 
and  Funen ;  ships  passing  through  it  pay  toll  at  ^le 
town  of  Nyeboro;  on  the  Eastern  coast  of  the  latter 
island.  The  Little  Belt  is  between  the  island  of  Fuimn 
and  the  mainland  of  Denmark ;  the  toll  is  collected 
from  ships  which  pass  through  it  at  the  town  of  Fride- 
ricia  at  the  S.  E.  extremity  of  the  province  of  Jutland. 

7.  Religion  and  Government.  The  estabUshed 
religion  of  Denmark  is  Lutheranism,  but  there  exists  at 
present  complete  toleration.  The  government  is  an  Ab- 
solute monarchy  of  the  most  unqualified  kind  ;  but  thfe 
exercise  of  this  power  has  been  modified  by  the  spirit 
of  the  age,  the  effect  of  the  Protestant  religion,  and  the 
progressive  advance  of  improvement. 

8.  In  the  times  of  heathenism,  the  Danes  performed  religious  worship 
in  honour  of  the  idols  Freyer,  Thor,  Thyr,  Odin,  and  Freya,  and  fbor 
days  in  the  week  still  retain  the  names  of  the  four  last  mentioned;  the 
chief  of  these  deities  was  Odin.  In  the  middle  ages,  several  attempts  wen 
made,  with  little  success,  to  convert  the  Danes  to  Christianity ;  and 
churches  were  founded  in  several  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Haying  patientlj 
endured  rigorous  treatment  and  persecution,  the  clergy  at  length  obtained  A 
free  toleration ;  and,  in  1537,  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel  was  decreed  to  he 
the  established  religion  in  Denmaik.  The  Danish  monarchy  was  originally 
elective,  and  great  power  was  possessed  by  the  nobility,  till  the  year  1660^ 
when  the  clergy  and  commons,  disgu&led  'w\lYi  \h«  ist^jck^lcal  and  oppteHive 
behaviour  of  the  latter  estate,  and  discouUTiX«d  muL  ^XL^T)&Kra<Q3«s&b^Rsi»| 
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ktced  oo  tbem  by  Sweden,  made  ao  offer  of  their  liven,  IiberUe«»  and  pro- 

..peities,  to  the  king.    The  clergy  and  commoos,  having  thus  suaeiuiend 

fhoT  own  rights  to  the  crown,  aiKi  conferred  absolute  power  on  the  kovereigii, 

ibe  ]]ioknl\ty  were  obliged  to  make  a  aimilar  aurrendf-r,  or  to  involve  tlioir 

.  ^nby  in  a  civil  war :  they  chose  the  former  alteroative. 

9.  Towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  famoua  Mai)(iret  united 
the  three  great  crowna  of  the  North,  having  obtained  Norway  by  mheritance, 
and  Sweden  by  cession  and  conquest :  Sweden  separated  itself  in  1523,  but 
Norway  remained  united  with  Denmark,  first  as  a  province,  and  at'terwanln 
as  an  independent  kingdom.    In  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  ccntur)',  the  two 

,  important  provinces  of  Sleswig  and  HoUtuin  became  annexed  to  the  (Jrown 
of  Denmaix,  from  Count  Christian  of  Oldenburg  succeeding  to  tlie  throne, 
B  consequence  of  the  reigning  family  having  become  extinct.  At  the  iilose 
«r  the  war,  in  1814,  Denma^  lost  the  possession  of  Norway,  for  which 

■  CBuutiy  she  received  Swedish  Pomerania  as  an  ostensible  equivalent;  but 
she  soon  afterwards  exchanged  the  latter  with  Pnissia,  fur  the  province,  or 

'lather  a  part  of  the  province  of  Lauenbuig,  together  with  a  sum  of  mone)-. 

10.  The  provinces  which  constitute  tlie  kingdom  of  I>enmurk,  tofjethor 
irith  their  chief  cities  and  towns,  and  the  estimated  population  of  the 
latter,  may  be  seen  in  the  following  table : 


Provinces. 


go 


Islands. 


Sieland 


Sieland     - 


I 


r 


-'  Moen 
Bomholm  - 
.Stromod    - 


•{ 


„«^..  ^-  v:/«»:o  /f  unen  or  Fyen  - 
unen  or  Fionm  {j^^^^^^^  / 


Laaland    - 


/Laaland     - 
•\Fal8ter      - 


' '    ^  f  Aalborg 

.  ig  "^  I  Aarbuus 

^  ^Ripen  or  Ribe 


■'^^- Jsleswig     .        -  r       -         . 
5  i^  [southern  Jutland  \j^^j,  ." 


{ 


Holstein 


Lauenburg 


Cities  ami  Towns. 

Copenhagen 
£Uinore  - 
StLi'ge 
Rusnne    - 
Thurshavn 
C)den.N«'"c  - 
Rudkia*bing     • 
AlaribcT-e 
Nykicebing 

Aalborg  - 
Viborg  - 
Aarbuus  - 
Ripen  or  Ribe  - 

Sleswig    • 
Flensborg 
Sonderburg 
Burg 


Gluckstadt 

Kiel 

Altona  or  Altena 


r  Ratzeburg 
\  Lauenburg 


Population. 

101,000 
7,00C 
1,000 

1,500 
7,000 
1.200 
2.000 
1,000 

6,500 
6,000 
6,000 
2,000 

8,000 

16,000 

2,500 

1,500 


5,000 

7,000 

24,000 

2,000 
2,500 


'"     11.  Copenhagen,   or  Kiobenhavn  ({•  e,  MexdaaxiV^ 
ISarbour)  as  the  natives  call  it,  the  metropoYv^  oi  ^^'^*- 
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mark,  is  a  large,  well-biritt,  fbctifiedj' aJodV 

city,  about  six  miles  in  circuit,  situated  irr  t%  Iffitirtini 

coast  of  the  I.  of  Sieland,  near  the  Southern* 

of  that  narrow  channel  of  the  Baltic,  called  AeSv 

It  is  little  more  than  ten  miles  from  the  opposite  shqiBm 

of  Sweden,  and   about  twice  that  distance  fnm.  HtB 

Northern,  and  narrowest  part  of  the  Sound.    Iiji  ,t)iiii 

eleventh  century  it  was  a  mean  fishing  village ;  bui,taft 

wards  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  having  bfen 

?reatly  enlarged,  it  became  the  capital  of  the  coootgu 
t  is  not  only  the  residence  of  the  court,  but  the  ^eajt,/^ 
all  the  great  public  establishments  of  the  Lingdoq^j 
amongst  others,  it  possesses  a  university,  where  the  ffifU 
and  sciences  are  cultivated  with  some  diligence ;.)biii^,rt 
bears  in  its  plan  the  traces  of  an  unlettered  ^ffe  aij^ 
country.  Twenty-two  miles  to  the  N.  of  Cqpeml^gs|f^ 
at  the  entrance  oi  the  Sound,  is  the  sea-port  and  iorbf^ 
of  Elsinore.  .ri 

12.  The  northern  extremi^  of  the  Danish  penkisula,  is  called  fifaigffte 
or  sometimes  the  Skaw,  and  n-om  it  the  great  sandbank,  named  the  Skagit 
rack,  extends  a  long  way  into  the  sea :  on  this  promontory  there  is  a  Xoikit 
64  feet  high,  on  which,  during  winter,  a  fire  is  kept  burning  all-  lugftl  for 
the  safety  of  mariners.  Some  distance  to  the  South  of  it  is  Aalboi|[f.ailie 
ated  on  the  Southern  shore  of  the  Liim  Fiord ;  it  is  the  capital  of  JuUm^ 
and  the  most  important  place  in  Denmark  after  Copenhagen  and  Odensee« 
Yiborg,  farther  South,  is  remarkable  as  the  place  where  the  stales  of  JadaW 
used  formerly  to  hold  their  diets,  and  pay  homage  to  the  sovereign ;  it  mb 
here  that,  a.  d.  1 528,  the  reformation  was  begun  in  Denmark.  Still  lower^oiq^ 
is  Aarhuus  on  the  Eastern  coast  of  Jutland  and  near  the  Northern  eitiemitK 
of  the  Great  Belt ;  it  enjoys  a  good  trade  and  is  the  chief  point  of  coomP 
nication  between  the  mainland  and  the  I.  of  Sieland. 

13.  Flensborg,  one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  of  the  kingdom,  stands, 
on  the  Eastern  coast  of  the  Duchy  of  Sleswig ;  it  owes  much  of  its  imports 
ance  to  its  harbour,  which  though  difficult  of  access  will  admit  the  largest 
vessels  close  to  its  quays.  Sleswig  (or  Schleswi^  as  it  is  also  written)  is 
situated  in  the  S.  E.  part  of  the  duchy  to  which  it  has  given  name,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  fiord  called  Schley ;  it  is  a  place  of  siome  commercial  im- 
portance, and  is  the  seat  of  government  of  the  two  duchies  Sleswig  and  Hol- 
stein :  in  one  of  its  churches  is  the  tomb  of  Frederick  the  1st.  To  the  S. 
of  it  on  the  banks  of  the  R.  Eyder,  stands  the  small  town  Rendsborg, 
which  is  partly  in  Sleswig  and  partly  in  Holstein  :  and  to  the  £.  of  this, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Eyder  is  Kiel,  the  seat  of  a  university,  and  the  great 
point  of  communication  with  Copenhagen  and  Hamburg. 

14.  Gluckstadt  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  R.  Elbe,  on  the  S.  W. 
coast  of  Holstein,  and  is  of  importance  to  Denmark  as  it  comffiasds  in 
a  considerable  degree  the  approach  to  Hamburg  and  Altona ;  it  is  th«  seatj 

a/' the  chief  magistmtes  of  Holstein,  andtike&  an  active  i^  in  the'Gieeii-J 
Mnd  £sbene5^    Higher  vp  the  Elbe,  abovd  two  v»«s  \oi^V< .  ^^^^Bainaii- 
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,^  hf.hx.  thf  Qio^  popalMJk  plaop  ui  tha  Dvatk  pcttintvlft )  k 
terelj  a  Tulage.  out  of  late  jem  its  protperity  has  so  raptdlj 
hi  m  viinafib^taKS  and'emamerce  it  afmeti  a  land  of  rividnr  with 
itaf  ^  mm  of  tha  principal  eapbytnants  followed  b^  in  inbamtanti 
pn-fiiUdiQg*  Qdofisfc^  the  tjapiui  of  the  I.  of  Fanen»  is  situated  on  its 
Serii  coast,  and  is  t^  residence  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  island; 
IgKaot  lane,  H  m  fttewn  of  considerable  note  botn  for  the  good  ednca* 
of  its  inhMMtnti  and  fior  its  manufhctures.  It  is  farther  reaiaikahte 
le  place  where  the  JChuiish  langna^  is  spoken  in  its  greatest  purity ; 
for  the  diet  at  which,  in  1528,  the  discipline  of  the  Danish  church  was 
tktdUf  the  ReformatioB. 

lA.  TV)  ihe  W^t  of  Denmark,  about  40  miles  from 
'  inaiiths  of  the  Eyder,  Elbe,  and  Weser,  is  Heligo- 
i  or  Holy  Island,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Danes 
'now  to  tne  English.  The  Ferroe  or  Faroe  Islands, 
bh  1il:!ewise  belong  to  Denmark,  lie  in  the  Atlantic 
e&B,  abbut  midway  between  Scotland  and  Iceland  : 
*j  are  IBO  miles  N.  W,  of  C.  Wrath  in  Scotland,  and 
wtttiie  same  distance  from  the  Shetland  Isles.  They 
inpy  a  ispace  of  about  60  miles  in  length,  by  40  in 
iaath,  being  25  in  number,  of  which  17  are  inhabited  : 
I  jflnguage  differs  but  Uttle  from  the  Icelandic.  They 
ttain  5,500  inhabitants. 

ijQ^  The  other  Danish  possessions  are,  Tranquebar, 
i4lke  coast  of  Coromandel,  in  India ;  Axim,  Aquidah, 
frii^tiansburg,  and  a  few  other  forts  on  the  coast  of 
mitHp  iu  iwica ;  Iceland,  Greenland,  and  three  of 
I  West  India  Islands  (viz.  St.  Thomas,  St.  John,  and 
;  Criiz),  in  America.  The  superficial  extent  of  the 
iioish  monarchy  amounts  to  about  700,000  square 
les;  its  population,  in  1828,  was  estimated  at  2,125,000 
ids. 


CHAPTER  XL 

KINGDOM    OF    SWEDEN   AND   NORWAY. 

1.  THIS  vast  peninsula  comprehends  220,800  square 
ales,  and  is  estimated  to  contain  about  3,775,000  in- 
^itants.  It  is  separated  from  Russia,  on  the  N.  B%) 
ifjGbe;&lile  rivers  rTomea,  Mnomo,  and  Taxia>  t)^<&  t^(> 
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first  of  which  ran  into  the  Gulf  of  Botniai  aadihe  laU^x 
into  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Its  Eastern  shores  ai:^.  'm0»hf4 
by  the  Gulf  of  Botnia  and  the  Baltic  Sea ;  its  -  Westei|P9 
by  the  North  Sea ;  and  its  Southern,  by  a  narrow  Strait 
separating  the  two  last  bodies  of  water,  and  dividing  th^ 
Scandinavian  peninsula  from  the  kingdom  of  Denmaiiu 
The  North  Western  part  of  this  strait  is  called  the  Skag«r 
Rack,  the  central  part  the  Cattegat,  and  the  Southeim 
the  Sound :  this  last  is  by  far  the  narrowest,  being  little 
more  than  three  miles  across,  from  Helsingborg  in  Swe- 
den, to  Elsinore  in  Denmark,  between  which  plaee^ 
there  is  a  common  ferry.  The  greatest  lei:^th  of  .tKp 
Scandinavian  peninsula  is  1,020  miles,  and  its  average 
breadth  about  300.  ' 

2.  Great  Natural  Features.  There  is  a  Id^ 
range  of  mountains  completely  traversing  the  Weatem 
part  of  the  country,  from  the  promontory  called  Blfe 
Naze,  which  is  the  Southernmost  point  of  Norwaji  tb 
the  North  Cape,  which  is  its  Northern  extremity.  Tbtt 
range,  the  only  one  of  any  consequence  in  the  whdte 
peninsula,  forms  the  natural  division  between  Swedjeh 
and  Norway,  although  two  of  the  provinces  belonging 
to  the  latter  (Aggershuus  and  Christiansand)  lie  to  dkfe 
East  of  it.  It  liewise  divides  the  rivers  of  the  countiy 
into  two  classes,  those  which  run  Westward  into  tllc 
North  Sea,  and  those  which  run  Eastward  and  Soijdi- 
ward  into  the  Gulf  of  Botnia,  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  T%e 
Straits.  This  range  is  in  a  general  way  called  Koelejd 
or  Fiell,  but  it  has  also  other  names  in  different  portions 
of  its  extent,  as  Langfield,  Kioell,  and  Dofrefreld.  tt 
throws  out  several  branches  to  the  S.  E.,  but  these  am^ 
comparatively  low.  Amongst  the  highest  points  may 
be  enumerated  SkagstoU-Tind,  Syltoppen,  Sneatta^, 
Sulitellma,  and  Skulaberg. 

3.  The  rivers  of  Sweden  and  Norway  are  of  a  se- 
condary size,  but  they  are  notwithstanding  very  deep ; 
in  winter  their  streams  flow  down  gently  from  tne  ftofit- 
bound  mountains  and  are  very  inconsiderable,  but  in 
summer  the  melting  of  the  snow  often  swells  them 
/prodigiously,  and  makes  them  overflow  laige  tracts  of 
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SwedMare,  tlM  Tomea  with  its  tributary  the  Muonio^ 
ilif^ttlix,  the  Lulea,  the  Pitea,  the  Skelleftra,  the  Dale- 
dia/' the  Clara,  the  Motala,  and  the  G<Btha.  Thr 
fefi^  ^f  N<>Tway  reBemble  in  their  character  those  of 
rede6,  excepting  that  their  courses  are  considerably 
Mer  and  even  more  impetuous :  the  chief  of  them  are 
^Glontmen,  the  Drammen,  the  Romsdal,  the  Salten, 
iI'Mten,  and  the  Tana. 

L  Onie  of  the  most  striking  features  in  Sweden  and  Norway  is  the 
hber  and  extent  of  their  lakea,  which  are  computed  to  occupy  neatly 
^j^wentieth  |iaTt  of  the  whole  area  of  the  oountiy.  They  are  mostly 
ai^fullv  clear,  abound  in  fish,  and  of  great  importance  to  navigation. 
Weneni,  the  largest  of  the  whole,  is  situated  in  tike  Southern  part  of  the 
gden,  aad  is  ooe  of  the  great  points  of  communication  between  Gotten- 
g  and  Stockholm:  between  it  and  the  metrojpolis  are  the  three  other 
It  lakes  Wettem,  Malar,  and  Uielmar.  Besides  these  we  may  mention 
'-Tomea,  the  Hom-alvan,  the  Stor,  the  Siljan,  the  FGemuna,  and  the 
dteen.  Sweden  and  Norway  are  likewise  famous  for  their  enormous 
llts,  whi<^  supply  vast  quantities  of  timber  and  are  a  source  of  consider- 
e  profit  in  their  commerce  with  other  nations. 

i.' xhe  North  Cape  is  the  Northernmost  point  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
m  the  Southern  eKtremicy  of  Norway ;  Tulstorp  Head  is  the  Souihera- 
y($a^  of  Sweden,  and  the  capes  of  Waddo  ana  Biuro-Klubb  its  Eastern 
jemities.  There  are  several  prominent  headlands  in  Norway  but  they 
i%lkherwiflie  of  little  note ;  ind^  the  coast  of  this  countiy  is  more  intri- 
i^  than  any  other  in  the  whole  world.  The  chief  seas  round  Sweden  are 
1 0«lf  of  &>toia  and  the  Baltic,  which  wash  its  Eastern  coast  and  are 
pviited  from  each  other  by  the  St.  of  Aland;  and  the  Cattegat  and 
j^^b^Tadc  which  with  the  Sound  divide  it  from  Denmark. 

^6.  RjEtiGioN  AND  Government.  After  various 
ipts  to  propagate  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  in 
Icn,  the  refonned  religion,  in  spite  of  great  opposi- 
was  established  by  the  diet  and  synod  hela  at 
A.  D.  1593;  and  the  decree  of  uniformity  of  reli- 
oii^Evas  passed  20  years  afterwards,  members  of  the 
liurch  of  England  and  Calvinists  being  legally  tole- 
ii^.  Since  the  year  1814,  Sweden  and  Norway, 
ifni'gh  distinct  kingdoms,  have  been  governed  by  the 
une  sovereign.  The  government  of  Sweden  is  a  limited 
fp^archy,  a  considerable  share  of  power  being  vested  in 
te  nobility  and  the  people.  The  Diet,  which,  however 
Stferent  in  its  formation,  bears  in  it's  object  a  resem- 
lat^ce  to  the  British  Parliament,  consists  of  four  orderis, 
v.,  the  nobility,  clei^,  citizens,  and  peasants. 

7/  Tbe  Swedes  were  formerly  idolaters,  and  th^  city  of  XJiq^^nv^^  1i^<^ 
tat^  ikitir  mpatijtknis  worship.    But  the  celebrated  temi|Ae,  Vn  viVai^ 
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xhea  three  prmcipikl  deities  were  enshrinedy  was  destroyed  t^waids  the  close 
i  f  liie  eleventh  ceotuiy,  and  on  its  ruins  a  Christian  chinch  was  founded. 
i'rior  to  the  year  1809,  Sweden  possessed  the  valuable  pronoce  of  Fiidand 
.'AMch  now  belongs  to  Russia),  and,  in  1814,  received  the  accession  of 
\«-ru-ay,  on  cedinp^  to  Denmark  the  comparatively  insignificant  province  of 
>-ieiii>h  Pomerania,  situated  on  the  maioland  of  uemmny,  to  the  West  ef 
i\c  R.  Oder,  and  including  the  I.  of  Rugen* 

B.  Sweden  consisted  ori^nally  of  three  kingdoms, 
viz«  Gothland^  Sweden  Proper,  and  Norrland,  each  of 
which  was  subdivided  into  provinces.  This  distinction 
is  now  abolished,  and  the  whole  kin^om  divided  into 
'24  districts,  or  laens  as  the  Swedes  call  them.  According 
t>>  the  census  taken  in  1825,  Sweden  contained  2,724,779 
inhabitants.  Its  only  foreign  possession  is  the  I. 
St.  Bartholomew,  in  the  West  Indies,  which  was  c< 
to  it  by  France,  in  1785 ;  it  is  five  leagues  in  circuit, 
contains  about  3,000  inhabitants. 

1).  The  names  of  the  twenty-four  provinces  of  Sweden*  and  of  its  mote 
Ar.«*:ent  divUions,  together  with  their  chief  cities  and  towns,  and  the  esCi- 
i:-.i:ed  populaiion  of  the  latter,  may  be  seen  in  the  following  table: 


Old  Provinces. 


New  Provinces. 


Chief  Cities 
and  Towns. 


.Scaane 

PWking     • 

:  Smceland  - 


I 


^ 
^^> 


I 
■fc* 

« 


■{ 

» lUlhnd     - 
Westeisothland  -| 

n^Uland   - 
*  .f  $tei>:v>thland    • 
^iio'.ilAud  I. 

I  I  pUmI  end  SobO 
dem\anland     -/ 

S^vsWrmsn1and  • 
\>  o(m«nUnd 

^  \>^<»unland  \ 

a;ii1  NciiU  -J 

v;^tukUiiU  and  \ 


Malmcehuus 
Christianstad 
Bleking     - 
KroQoberg 
Calmar     - 
Joeakoeping 
Halmstad 
Gceteborg 
Skaraborg 
Elfsbor^    - 
Linkoeping 
Gottlaad   - 

Stockholm 

I'psala 
Nrkoeping 
Wasteras  - 

(Erebro     - 

Carlstad   • 
Stora-Kopparberg 

Gefleborg  - 


Malmce 
Christianstad 
Carlskrona  - 
Wexio 
Calmar 
Jcenkoeping 
Halmstad    - 
Goetebors    - 
Mariestaa    •> 
Wenersborg 
Linkoeping  - 
Wisby 

Stockholm    - 

Upsal 

Nykceping   - 
Wasteras     - 

(Erebro 

Carlstad 
Falun 

Gefle  - 


Popn&i- 

tion. 


^ 


6.000 

3,000 

11.000 

i;m)o 

4.fi00 
8,000 
1,^00 
24,000 
1,000 
1,500 

a,ooo 

S,800 

79,000 

4,500 
2»300 
3,000 

3,000 

9.300 
4,700 

6,000 
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pidFrovuices. 

New  Provinces. 

Chief  Cities 
and  Towns. 

Popala* 

tlOtt. 

k 

r  J<«intlaBd     and  1 

Heije-CEdalen  / 

Miedelpa4    and    1 

ADgennanlandj 

West^^Botten    - 

[^XAppmaik  - 

Joemtland 

Wester-NonUxid 

Wester.Botten  - 
Norr-Bott«ii 

^itenuud  • 

Henoesand* 

Umea 
Pitea  -       • 

1,500 

1.600 

1,100 
1,000 

10.  Stockholm,  the  metropolis  of  Sweden,  is  built  on 
ren  small  rocky  islands  and  peninsulas,  formed  by  arms 
lihe  sea,  at  tne  junction  of  Lake  Mcelar,  with  the 
iltic.  Aboat  three  centuries  ago,  it  consisted  of  a  few 
hermen's  huts  on  a  bare  island ;  but  when  a  castle 
IS  built  to  stop  the  inroads  of  the  Russians,  and  the 
rort  was  translated  hither,  the  city  gradually  increased. 
Iiere  are  many  handsome  buildmgs,  and  some  very 
)urishing  manu&ctories,  in  Stockholm :  its  population 
Dounts  to  79,000  souls. 

11.  Upsal,  anciently  the  residence  of  the  Swedish  Kings,  and  now  the 
;  of  the  Archbishop,  is  a  tolerably  well  built  open  town,  about  40  miles 
%it  N.  of  Stockholm.    It  is  famous  for  its  university,  which  was  founded 

L1691 ;  and  its  observatory  is  likewise  remarkable,  as  the  meridian 
le  the  Swedish  geographers  reckon  their  longitude.  Old  Upsal  was 
ithedy  the  capital  of  the  North,  and  the  principsd  place  where  the  wor- 
mers  of  Odin  assembled.  The  famous  temple,  dedicated  to  the  god  of 
h%  die  god  of  thunder,  and  the  goddess  of  regeneration,  was  stripped  of 
I'nbls  about  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  converted  into  a 
(tristiaii  church.  No  vestige  of  the  ancient  town  remains :  its  site  is  now 
BtSy  occupied  by  30  peasants'  houses,  on  an  eminence  a  league  from 
Andy  and  environed  by  many  tumuli,  of  different  sizes,  abounding  in 
mc  monuments. 

12.  Jiunic  is  a  term  applied  to  the  language  and  letters  of  the  ancient 
QthSy.  Danes,  and  other  Northern  nations  ;  and  is  said  to  be  derived  from 
word  in  the  ancient  Gothic  language,  signifying  to  cut,  these  characters 
iniig  been  first  cut  in  wood  or  stone.  Many  learned  writers  have  imagined 
itt.  the  Runic  character  was  borrowed  from  the  Roman,  and  that  it  was 
M  kaowQ  in  the  North  before  the  introduction  of  Christianity ;  but,  it  ap- 
^Vs  to  be  as  easily  reducible  to  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  alphabets,  as  to 
le  Roman.  An  evident  proof  that  the  Runic  letters  were  not  derived 
mi  the  Roman,  results  not  only  from  their  form,  which  has  scarcely  any 
iwmblance  to  these,  but  from  their  number  being  but  16,  and  th^r  order 
nd  names,  which  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  Roman,  Greek,  or 
jtfdiic  characters.    All  the  old  chronicles  and  poems  of  the  ^orth  uni- 
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verbally  agree  in  assigning^  to  the  Runic  eharacten  a  veiy  remote  aBtiqvity, 
and  in  attributing  the  invention  of  them  to  Odin  or  Woden  himself. 

13.  To  the  West  of  Upsal,  on  the  Northern  shore  of  Lake  Mcelar,  stands 
Wa8tera3,  remarkable  as  the  place  where  the  government  was  changed  from 
an  elective  to  an  hereditaiy  monarchy,  in  1544.  Ooteborg  or  Gtittenbo^ 
founded  by  Charles  the  9th,  a.  d.  1604,  reduced  to  ashes  by  the  Danes  soon 
afterwards,  and  rebuilt  by  Gustavus  Adolphus  on  its  present  site,  is  a  coil* 
siderable,  tolerably  well  Duitt,  commercial  town,  about  three  miles  in  ON 
cuit ;  it  stands  on  the  shore  of  the  Cattegat,  opposite  the  Northern  extmnnty 
uf  Denmark,  and  is  famous  as  the  principal  landing  place  in  all  Swedes. 
As  a  commercial  and  manufacturing  town,  it  ranks  next  to  the  metropoCs. 
Carlskrona,  situated  near  the  S.  £astem  point  of  the  kingdooi,  is  likima 
celebrated  for  its  handsome  and  commodious  harbour.  A  little  to  the  North 
of  it  is  Calmar,  a  very  ancient,  though  by  no  means  a  large  town ;  it  ii 
famous  as  theplace  where  the  union  of  the  three  kingdoms  was  oonchuMK 
A.  D.  1S07.  To  the  East  of  the  province  of  Calmar  is  the  I.  of  Gottlaod^ 
frequently  called  the  Eye  of  the  Baltici  from  its  very  advantageoot  ntniF 
tion  ;  it  lies  about  midway  between  the  mainland  of  Sweden  and  the  up|ii 
kite  coast  of  Russia,  being  about  70  miles  from  each.  *  -^ 

14.  Norway  is  divided  into  four  governments  orpro- 
vinces.  The  established  religion  of  the  country  is  the  XUr 
therany  but  all  sects  are  tolerated ;  and  though  governed 
by  the  king  of  Sweden,  it  preserves  its  own  constitution 
and  laws,  as  well  as  a  separate  assembly  or  diet,  but  has 
no  royal  establishment.  According  to  the  census  taken 
in  1826,  Norway  contained  1,050,132  inhabitants.  Its 
metropolis  is  Christiania,  so  named  after  Christian 
the  4th,  who  built  it,  A.  n.  1624,  at  the  head  of  the 
gulf  which  partly  divides  Sweden  from  Norway,  and  is 
now  called  Christiania  Ford.  The  annual  sittings  of  the 
constitutional  assembly  called  the  Storting,  are  held  here: 
in  it,  hkewise,  is  the  great  university  of  the  country. 

15.  Norway  was  divided  into  a  number  of  petty  principalities,  until  the 
ninth  century,  when  these  were  all  united  under  one  head.  It  was  litde 
known  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  except  from  its  piracies,  till  1397,  when  it 
was  incorporated  with  Denmaik.  At  the  termination  of  the  hostililies,  witii 
which  all  Europe  was  convulsed  during  the  early  part  of  the  preaeait  cn- 
tury,  and  in  consequence  of  the  side  taken  by  Denmark  during  their  conti* 
nuance,  the  various  Powers  concerned  in  the  matter  signed  a  treaty,  1^ 
•which  it  was  stipulated  that  Norway  should  be  permanently  governed  by  tike 
■same  king  as  Sweden,  but  as  an  integral  state,  and  with  the  preservatitta  Of 
its  constitution  and  laws.  It  was  declared  a  firee,  independent,  and  inalici- 
abte  kingdom,  the  succession  to  be  in  the  male  line,  and  the  reignin?  prince 
a  Lutheran :  and,  Sweden  having  assented  to  these  preliminaries,  Sie  king 
of  that  country  was  unanimously  elected  to  the  throne  of  Norway,  Norert- 
ber  the  4th,  1814.  Norway  is,  therefore,  now  governed  as  a  province  of 
bweden,  exactly  as  it  was  when  under  the  control  of  Denmark, 


Id.  Us  pMiineeft  aad  ckisf  Unmt  an  »  followt ; 


Provinces. 

Asgerahuns  or  Chmtiania 
ChrifitiaiifiiRH  .... 

Beigenbuus  or  Bei|:en 
fAUkdheim  or  Droathom,  wliich  in-*! 
dudes  ^onUand  and  Finmark       -  j 


Chief  Towns. 

Christiania  - 
Chris  liaosand 
Bergen 

Troodheim     orl 
UrontUcim  -j 
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Populatioa. 

20.600 

4/JOO 

30,800 

9.M0 


17.  To  the  S.  of  Christiaoia,  and  close  upon  the  borders  of  Swed«», 
mods  Fridencksbald,  where  Charles  the  12th  net  bis  death,  in  17 IH. 
liateBasy  cooHiionly  called  by  as  The  Naae,  is  a  high,  barren,  and  rocky 
■oniUBtoiy,  and  tiie  Sontbem  point  of  Norway :  near  it  Jiarold  asMinbled 
VO  Tesels  to  invade  Kncland.  The  whole  coast  of  Norway  is  covered  with 
n  innamerable  multitude  of  islands  and  rocks,  which  render  tlie  nivif.'atioa 
(ttjfcalt  and  perilous.  These,  which  lie  opposite  the  district  of  Nordland 
iBlend  the  £irthest  into  the  sea»  and  are  called  tlie  Loflbden  Islands.  To< 
wards  their  Southern  eKtremiiy  is  a  dreadful  vortei,  called  the  MaUtroB, 
the  current  of  which  runs  in  a  dirpction  contrary  to  the  tidos.  It  is  heard  at 
the  distance  of  maa^  leagues,  and  fbmn  a  whirlpool  of  great  extent,  and  so 
violent,  that  if  a  ship  cornea  near  it*  it  is  irresistibly  dnwn  into  the  vortex, 
ud  dashed  to  pieces  amongst  the  rocks  at  the  bottom.  This  plienonienon 
k  oeeaaioned  by  the  contraction  of  the  stream  in  its  course  amongst  the 
laeki. 


anas 


CHAPTER  XII. 


EMPIRE    OF    RUSSIA. 


1.  THIS  immense  empire,  inferior  only  to  that  of 
Oreat  Britain,  occupies  nearly  the  whole  of  Northern 
fiurope,  the  whole  [Northern  part  of  Asia,  and  a  large 
portion  of  America ;  it  extends  from  Mackenzies  R.  m 
the  last  mentioned  continent,  across  Bherings  St.,  to  the 
Baltic  Sea,  and  from  tlie  Frozen  Ocean  to  the  rivers 
Vistula  and  Aras,  and  to  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas. 
It  contains  a  superficial  extent  of  5,448,800  square  miles, 
and  an  estimated  population  of  about  68,776,300  souls. 
It  is  divided  into  three  principal  parts,  named  after  the 
continents  in  which  they  are  situated,  viz.  R\]l^\^  m 
Europe^  Tluesia  in  Asia,  and  Russian  American 


1#6i  Ruman  JEmpinki  ^JEknjk. 

2.  The  uea  and  population  of  tkete  thice  gnat  divwAtti  /nigribiMNiniil 

the  rollowiog  table :  ■  -  '^     fLt 


Russia  in  £«rope    • 
Russia  in  Asia 
Russia  in  America  - 


Total    -    . 


Square  Milai. 

1^19.900 

9,fi83,«00 

545,700 


6^48,800 


Populafi^^j^ 


68^77M0rJ 


MM? 


s 


3.  European  Russia  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by.tUd^ 
Frozen  Ocean ;  on  the  W.  by  the  kingdom  o£  SwedaA^ 
tho  Gulf  of  Botnia,  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  the  kingdomcOT 
Prussia ;  on  the  S.  by  the  Austrian  and  Ottoman^  Efli- 
piros,  and  by  the  Black  Sea  and  Sea  of  Azov;  and-miT 
tho  K.  by  Asiatic  Russia.  It  contains  1,819,600  squsn^ 
uulos  and  an  estimated  population  (somewhat  ov^ratttB 
us  11  IS  thought)  of  00,710^300  souls.  .     !  ii; 

4.  Tkincipal  Mountains.  Russia  in  Eurmfetfl 
:u  iixMwnU  a  tof)*  flat  country,  covered  with  vast  pufinfljt 
o4-  s;«77y,<  as  they  a:^  termed  by  the  inhabitants.  -T(H^ 
x^arvis  \t>  extrem'itit^,  however,  it  is  bounded  by  domill 
U^tv  cliains  of  mountains,  ^iz.  those  of  Finland  andi 
i)lonetz  in  the  X.  W.,  the  Oural  Mountains  in  the  E4^ 
w  hieh  separate  it  from  Asia,  and  the  range  of  the  Cau*I 
oasus  on  the  S.  which  partly  bounds  the  continent  ef^ 
I'un^pe  in  tliat  direction.         '  — 

A,  The  mountains  of  Finland  are  a  continuation  of  those  in  Sweden 
,  AllfU  Kicrll.  which,  where  thev  form  the  boundary  between  it  and  RuM^! 
iiiv  n^med  Manselka:  hence  they  wind  their  way  through  Finland,  ud[ 
^r«iduallv  lose  their  mountainous  character  as  they  approach  the  pnmnca 
o(  St.  iVtcrsbnrg,   Novgorod,  and  Vologda.     The  Ooral  Mountaint  'i£P 
\M  loftier,  and  stretch  under  different  appellations  from  the  Caspian  SitW 
\\w  Frozen  Ocean.    The  Caucai^us  is  still  more  inaccessible,  and  smetdwyf 
Acnvis  the  isthmus  between  the  Black  and  Casfnan  Seas ;  a  part  of  it  fiv-^ 
XX  ISC  traxTrses  the  S.  £.  portion  of  the  Crimea.    The  Valdai  Afountaiiu  wJi^ 
ih0  (viily  range  reroainiog  worthy  to  be  noticed;  they  extend  from  tbe.noutfJi 
t«\ns  of  Finland,  mentioned  above,  through  several  of  the  central  provinoeaffj 
Huswin  <as  Smolensk,  Moskow,  Toola,  and  Orlov),  and  thoueh  few  of  dior 
f^^aka  exceed  1,200  feet  in  height,  yet  so  level  in  general  is  the  whoW 
«'Ounli>;  that  several  of  its  largest  rivers,  amongst  others  the  Don,  the  Volga, 
\\w  Duiepr,  and  the  two  Dvinas,  have  their  sources  in  them.  ...  ^ 

0.  PitiNCiPAL RivERsintheSouthempartof Russii^T 

Thi^  Volga  rises  in  the  Valdai  Mountains  m  the  heart  of  I 

//ujtf/iiiij  and  runs  with  a  S.  £•  coxo^  oi  '2.,\^  \sSli^  urtoJ 


^"GsufpmL  %eBt  at  Astrakhan.  To  the  W.  of  it  flow 
Rivers  Don  and  Dniepr,  which  rise  not  far  from  it 
t^jptmsne  nearly  a  similar  direction  for  1/260  miles ; 
jfSnner  runs  into  the  Sea  of  Azov  at  the  town  of  Azov, 
kibe  latter  enters  the  N.  W.  comer  of  the  Black  Sea 
g^rson.  Still  farther  Westward  are  the  Boug,  the 
le^tr^  and  the  Pruth :  of  these  the  Dniestr,  which  is 
tar  tike  largest,  rises  in  the  Oalician  hills  and  nms 
Ila.SaB*  coui:3e  of  823  miles  into  the  Black  Sea  at 
•nnan ;  the  Boug  enters  the  Black  Sea  near  Kherson, 
the  moath  of  the  Dniepr ;  and  the  Pruth  joins  the 
mibe  between  the  towns  of  Ibraila  and  Ismail. 
f^'  In  the  Northern  part  of  Russia  the  two  Westem- 
6t>  rivers  are  the  Vistula  and  the  Neman,  which  have 
n  already  described  as  partly  in  the  kingdom  of 
nsaiai  they  both  run  into  the  Baltic  Sea,  the  fcnrmer 
Dantzic  and  the  latter  at  MemeL  Beyond  these  to 
)  Eastward  is  the  Western  R.  Dvina,  which  rises  in 
bValdai  Mountains  and  flows  with  a  N.  W.  course  of 
i  miles  into  the  G.  of  Riga.  To  the  N.  E.  of  this  is 
tR.  Msta,  which  issues  from  the  same  range  and  flows 
•  L^IImen;  it  has  been  connected  by  a  canal  with 
si  R.  Volkov  which  runs  into  the  L.  Ladoga.  The^ 
]lCeva  is  a  broad  river  only  35  miles  long,  flowing  fix>m 
t  .last  mentioned  lake  into  the  G.  of  Finland  below 
,  Petersburg. 

§«  The  One^a  is  the  westernmost  amongst  the  great 
mB  of  Russia  which  discharge  themselves  into  the 
tizen  Siea :  it  rises  to  the  E.  of  the  L.  of  Onega,  and 
|eis  the  B.  of  Onega  near  the  town  of  Onega.  To  the 
igtwfurd  of  it  is  the  Northern  Dvina,  which  enters  the 
Ejr  of  Archangel  at  the  town  of  Archangel ;  it  is  formed 
fitwo  other  rivers  named  Soukhona  and  Youg,  and  is 
bfr-niiles  Icmg.  The  Pitchora  is  in  the  N.  E.  comer  of 
ittfOSL ;  it  rises  in  the  Oural  Mountains,  and  runs  thence 
ijto^the  Arctic  Ocean  with  a  N.  W.  course  of  940  miles* 
UK  Chief  Lakes,  &c.  There  are  few  lakes  in  Russia 
ccepting  in  its  N.  Western  part  and  in  Finland.  The 
nieipal  of  these  are  the  lakes  of  Ladoga,  Onega,  Peipus» 
bt  Tehudskoe),  Ilmen,  Bieloe,  Saimen,  Payana,  and 
BttMidnu    Amongst  the  principal  gulfs  ma^  \)e  metv-^ 
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tioned  those  of  Livonia  [or  Riga]  and  of  Finland,  whil^h 
are  both  arms  of  the  Baltio  Sea  on  the  Western  coast  bf 
Russia :  the  former  lies  between  the  provinces  of  Ccftli 
land  and  Riga,  and  is  shut  in  at  its  mouth  by  the  iislaiids 
of  Oesel  and  Dj^o  ;  the  G.  of  Finland  lies  between  flW 
provinces  of  Finland  and  Vyborg  on  the  N.,  and  those 
of  St.  Petersburg  and  Revel  on  the  South.  On  tte 
N.  W.  coast  of  the  empire  is  the  White  Sea,  which^ii 
an  extensive  inlet  of  the  Frozen  Ocean,  and  contains  tbe 
four  minor  Bays  of  Mezene,  Archangel,  On^a,  add 
Kandalaskaya.  To  the  E.  of  it  are  the  Gulfs  of  Tch^ 
kaya  and  the  Sea  of  Kara,  the  latter  of  which  is  on  tbe 
limits  of  European  and  Asiatic  Russia. 

10.  The  Black  or  Euxine  Sea  has  been  already  de- 
scribed as  partly  washing  the  Southern  coast  of  Russiik; 
it  touches  upon  the  provinces  of  Bessarabia,  Khersota, 
and  Taurida,  The  Sea  of  Azov  lies  to  the  N.  of  it,  aiid 
is  surrounded  by  the  province  of  Taurida,  excepting 
towards  the  N.,  where  it  is  bounded  by  the  province  ot 
Ekaterinoslav :  it  is  separated  from  the  Euxine  by  the 
S^.  of  Enikale  or  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  which  is  about 
20  miles  long,  and  in  most  parts  considerably  broader 
than  the  Thracian  Bosporus  or,  as  it  is  now  usually 
called,  the  Channel  of  Constantinople. 

II.  The  chief  capes  of  Russia  ai-e,  C.  Aya  the  Southern  extremity  of  tlie 
Crimea  on  the  Black  Sea ;  Domes  Ness  the  Northernmost  point  of  Coor- 
land,  and  the  promontory  of  Eknas  the  Southernmost  cape  of  Finland,  both 
on  tlie  Baltic  Sea ;  Sviatoi  Noss,  Voronov  Noss,  and  Nanin  Noss,  all  tiuee 
in  the  Frozen  Ocean  on  the  coast  of  the  province  of  Archangel. 

12.  Religion  and  Government.  The  established 
religion  of  Russia  is  that  of  the  Greek  Church,  with  a 
free  toleration,  however,  of  all  sects,  as  well  as  of  Ma- 
hometans, since  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  In 
superstition  and  in  puerile  ceremonies,  the  Rusfiitn 
Church  ranks  fully  as  low  as  the  Roman  Catholic  in  the 
South  of  Europe ;  the  number  of  saints  and  fast  days  is 
equally  great,  the  chief  difference  lying  in  matters  of 
mere  form,  and  in  a  rather  more  frequent  reference  to 
the  Scriptures.  The  government  of  Russia  is  an  abso- 
Jute  monarchy,  very  nearly  assimilated  to  Asiatic  dcs- 
potism :  the  power  of  the  mouoccYi  '\^  \i\^ciHi\\.^^^Ta^ 
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by  the  respect  due  to  tiie  nobility  aiid  clcnry,  the  peuplu 
being  in  such  a  state  of  vassalage  as  to  be  wbuily  uuqua- 
lifiea  to  bear  a  part  in  governing  themselves. 

IS.  RoBsia  has  latterly,  hovrever,  bcea  coosidentl  a  tort  of  consthu- 
tioQal  monarchy,  frum  the  sovereign  having  given  a  kind  of  senile  the 
liffht  of  remonstrating  against  any  u/mm  [or  edirtj  contrary  to  law :  hut 
fln  power,  granted  only  in  order  to  checa  tlie  sRcen'lcncy  of  the  nobles, 
ii  as  ^tx  merely  ostensible,  owing  to  the  si  most  tottil  want  of  public 
i^nion  in  this  semi-barbarous  country'.  The  honute  is  a  grrat  bo<ty,  partly 
teliberative,  partly  executive,  to  which  the  mitiistirii  and  all  officers  .pre- 
i^ng  over  the  pablic  departments  are  in  a  measure  rcspuii-;ible.  It  '\% 
(brided  into  nine  sections  or  GOinmitti-es,  of  which  six,  cain|iii»ing  Ci  nitra* 
ben^  hold  their  sittings  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  three,  with  2(i  im^mlwri,  at 
liloscow.  The  senate  is  likewiiw  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  in  the  «ni|>irv ; 
It  exercises  superintendence  over  the  courts  of  l»w,  «*xamine!i  the  public  ea- 

Snditure,  and  has  the  power  of  inquiriog  into  public  abuA4M.    Mm  nobility, 
itinguisbed  formerlr  Ly  the  titles  of  Icntfirft,  /xiyartij,  ami  woiuodu,  nuw 
receive  the   appellations  of  princes,  counts,  and  liaiuns ;  but  thry  nevvr* 
dieless  consider  thenuelves  as  forming  only  one  body,  ainl  as  all  |NMseN»in)r 
tbaaame  privileees,  amongst  which  that  of  bcin«^  the  sole  propiielon  of 
land,  and  of  bemg  exempt  from  taxation,  are  not  the  l^ast    'i'hc  |ieasantry 
are  very  ignorant  and  in  a  most  abject  condition,  bciu;,;  Imught  and  soU 
■a^^oiog  with  the  estate  they  cultivate,  and  sometimes  even  Acpurately.    They 
lie  subject  at  all  seasons  to  be  called  away  in  the  service  of  tlivir  master, 
who  may  send  any  of  them  to  the  army  whin  he  thinks  lit.    The  whole 
Rusnan  nation  may  be  said  to  be  composed  of  thusr  |M>or  lK>nd!imen  and 
die  nobility.    The  intermediate  body,   consiHtiiig  uf  frwinen,  comprises, 
flveft  in  the  large  towns,   hardly   any  other  than  fortign  settlers  or  their 
deMendants,    and   are   as  yet  too  few  in  number  to  rank  as  a  separate 
class.    The  title  of  the  sovereign,  formerly  Grand  Tiirn'o,  or  (iraudUuke, 
was  changed  by  Peter  I.  in  1721,  to  that  of  Emperor  and  Autocrat  of  all 
the  Ruasias. 

14,  Education  is  still  at  a  very  low  ebb  in  Russia,  the  country  being  too 
backward  to  provide  almost  any  establishments  excepting  those  supported  by 

fiftmment  There  are,  howerer,  six  univ<'rsities.  viz.  at  St.  Petersbur>;, 
oicow,  Vilna,  Dorpat,  KharJiov,  and  Kazane.  The  professors  and 
higher  teachers  in  the  towns  are  generally  Germans,  and  indeed  many 
of  the  highest  offices  in  the  state  are  held  by  foreigners.  Russian  lite- 
rature is  as  yet  in  its  infaocy,  the  native  publications  being  Very  few,  and 
the  best  books  almost  all  translations. 

15.  Russia  has  varied  greatly  in  its  territorial  divi- 
sions :  the  old  denominations  of  Great  llussia.  Little 
Russia,  Black  Russia,  White  Russia,  and  Red  Russia, 
having  been  retained  till  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, when  the  country  was  portioned  out  into  govcrn- 
meats  or  provinces.  This  division  of  the  empire  has 
been  at  various  times  greatly  altered  and  modified.  The 
number  of  governments  or  provinces  is  now  reckoned 
48  :  of  these  ten^  in  ihe  Western  part  of  l\ie  exiv^vce:) 
formerly  behnged  to  the  crown  of  Poland*,  axA  ivx. 
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otjiers,  viz.  Taurida,  the  Don  Cossacks,  Saratov,  Sin- 

birirk,  Kazane,    and  Perm,  are  partly  in  Europe,  tni    , 

partly  in  Asia. 

'16.  Great  Russia  comprehended  an  immense  Iracl  eitending  from  (hi 
Troma  Ocgsd  to  about  the  middle  of  the  course  of  the  R.  Don  :  it  is  now 
divided  inlo  It)  govetnmenta,  and  £till  forms  the  laieestaod  most  popnllUI     i 
portioa  of  European  Roissia.     LilOe  Russia  lay  to  the  S.  of  Ihe  prwedin^     . 
lad  now  forms  the  croviaces  of  Tchernigov,  Kherson,  Kiev,  Ekaterfaosh*,     i 
and  Poltira.     Blacli  Russia  nas  formerly  the  name  of  a  subdivision  of  U-    < 
Auaoia,  which  aow  fonns  a  coo^derable  part  of  the  government  of  ACnjlL.    i 
White. Jtatsia  wm  likewise  s  part  of  Lithuania,  and  included  IhepiovtD^    i 
ofSmoled^,  Moghiim,  and  Vitebsk.    Red  Russia  nas  formerly  an  inae- 
peadsat^dqchy,  which  belonged  to  Poland  after  1396 ;  it  formed  Ihe  pMr     i 
tlnalea  of  Chelin,  Betez,  and  Lemberg,  and  now  belongs  partly  to  Rusul,     ' 
but  principally  to  Austria. 

17.  The  names  of  the  provinces  of  Russia,  together  with  their  chirf 
towns,  and  the  population  of  the  latter  (as  estimated  in  1826)  may  be  seak 
in  the  following  table:  ■_ 


Chief  Towns, 

Estimated   -" 
PopulatioB  , 
in  1826. 

fArehangel    -        -        -        - 
Oloneli        .        .        -        . 
Finland        -        .        -        . 
Revel  or  Esthoaia 
Livonia,  Riga,  or  Liefiand      - 
Pskov 

Noveor«k     •         ■         -         - 

ya*r[sUvI    -"       -'       r       J 
KoBtroma     ...        - 

a?-  :    :    :    : 

kPem 

Archangel   - 
PelTozavodsk 
Heiaingfors 

lO.OOO 
7,500 
9,100 

1 
i 

Riga  .         .         . 

Pskov 

St.  Petersburg      . 

Novgorod    . 

Tver  .         .         - 

Yaroslavl    -        - 

Kostroma    - 

!:S"  :    : 

Perm 

Smolcask    - 
Tehernigou 
Koursk         .         - 
Orel    -         -         - 
Toola 
Kalouga     - 

30,tm 
13,000      -, 
300.000 
10,000     '■ 
ai,i)oo    I-* 
w.ooo 

20,000      1 
1J,000      ' 

1:2,000 

6,000        , 

i 

Smolensk      .         -         .         - 

Koursk"      .... 

OrlovorOiel 

TooU  ..... 

Ko^  :    :    :    " 

Vfc^h^r      '-'-'.. 
Riaiaiie       -        -        .        . 
Tambov       -        -        .        . 

Penia 

Niioey  Novgorod  - 

Keiane        .... 

18.000       ' 

10.0«O 

i:i,(HiO     , 

24,000 
38,OO0i      ■' 
2i.0Qt      ■.' 

Moscow       - 

" 

Itiawine       - 

11,000 

5 

Peoia 

Nizeey  Novgorod 

Kaiane       - 

8.000 
10.000 
3S,000       ' 
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,/■•■...■ 

Estimated 

1— niintt  aad  FMiviiicei. 

Chief  TewDs. 

Population 

inlftM. 

kratoF 

^ 

m 

. 

SaratoT 

. 

10,000 

Dm&  Cossacks 
l%]urida 

• 

9 

. 

TcherkadL   • 

- 

9,500 

. 

~ 

. 

Simferopol  • 

• 

20,000 

ftatennoslar 

m 

- 

* 

EkaterinosiaT 

• 

S,000 

l^oroneta      ^ 

r 

^ 

» 

Voroneti     - 

• 

90,000 

Oukiaio 

- 

•• 

. 

Kharkov     • 

. 

10,000 

goJtaira 
Kiev    - 

w 

f 

. 

Poltava 

- 

10,000 

■m 

. 

- 

Kiev  - 

• 

40,000 

Kherson 

* 

- 

- 

Kherson 

m 

12,000 

Bessaxabia  - 

- 

- 

- 

Kischenan  - 

m 

6,000 

Coarland     - 

• 

• 

» 

MitUu 

• 

12,000 

J^ielo  or  Vitebsk 

-• 

- 

- 

Vitebsk       - 

- 

16,000 

Iffoghilev     - 

- 

- 

- 

Moghilev    - 

- 

7,000 

Minsk 

- 

- 

- 

Minsk 

- 

2,000 

yilna  - 

- 

- 

- 

VUna 

- 

60,000 

fiSiDdno 

- 

- 

- 

Grodno 

- 

6,000 

^klystok      - 

- 

- 

- 

Bialystok    - 

- 

6,000 

yoliosk  or  Volhynia 

- 

- 

Sbitomir 

- 

6,600 

Podolia 

- 

- 

- 

Kamenetz    - 

* 

6,000 

Kingdom  of  Poland  oi 
•  ".•f  Warsaw 

'  Duchyl 

Warsaw 

- 

126,000 

^Poland  was  formerly  one  of  the  largest  coun- 
W  continental  Europe,  being  bounded  on  the  W. 
Iionnanyy  on  the  S.  by  Himgary,  Walachia,  and 
fmsLy  and  on  the  E.  by  Russia,  but  its  dominions 
j^jpd^^o^^  very  great  changes  at  different  periods, 
forritory  subject  to  the  crown  of  Poland  in  the  most 
ihing  period  of  its  history,  amounted  to  216,000 
%'  miles,  and  contained  about  15,000,000  inhabit- 
othe  greater  part  of  its  population  lived  in  the 
*y,  the  towns  being  both  lew  and  small  for  so  ex- 
j!^  a  kingdom.  It  comprised  three  great  govern- 
it.ov  provinces,  viz.  Great  Poland  in  the  North 
tj^  Lithuania  in  the  North  East,  and  Little  Poland 
tb  South:  these  again  were  subdivided  into  32 
loates. 

i -The  ten  provinces  of  Poland  mentioned  above  are 
itSj  ones  of  the  country  officially  retaining  its  an- 
..xmine,  and  are  nearlv  the  same  as  those  NvhicK 
1^807  to  1813  formed  the  Grand  Duchy  of  VSTwrejow  •. 
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they  include  a  superficial  extent  of  3(1,000  square  milc^'  « 

and  a  population  of  2,&00,000  souls^     The  majority  (£  * 

the  people  profess  the  Roman  Catholic  reli^on,  but  thC  ^ 

Protestants  of  different  sects  are  also  very  numeronit  » 

^ere  are  likewise  a  great  many  Jewa,  and  several  Tawe\  ^ 

bers  of  the  Greek  church.     Though  subject  to  the  sams  ^ 

sovereign  as  Russia,  they  are  governed  in  every  resp^e^  v 

fts  a  separate  monarchy:  the  regal  dignity  is  vested  Oi  ' 

the  Czar(as  the  emperorof  Riissiais  stylea)represented  ' 

by  a  viceroy,  to  whom  aud  to  a  cabinet  of  muiisters  th*  ^ 

^ecutive  power  is  confided.                                              ',  - 

■_  so.  Tbere  aje  now,  as  formerly,  s  senate  and  adieC     The  fnrnwr  c«K  * 

mts  of  on  uppei  houEe,   coDtiining;  30  member!)  named  by  the  king'  fiip  ^ 

Hb,  ind  of  a  lower  house,  or  cbaoiber  of  repieseatatiYea,  77  in  numlMV  ' 

cbosea  bj  the  proviacial  aability  and  geatrj  ;  [he  discussions  of  ihe  lemSk  '' 

nmewbat  lesemble  those  of  the  British  i'arliameDt.     The  sittings  oftbelii*  ' 

which  19  composed  of  the  two  bouies,  last  onl;  a  fortnight )  Che  sovei^  ^< 

n  not  pledged  to  convoke  it  more  ihan  onue  in  two  yenih,  its  uonseni  biiH  '' 

<mly  uecessaiy  to  meajuiet  ofgeueiai  iatcresL                                            '  "- 

21.  The  names  of  the  SS  Palatinates  at  the  old  Kingdom  of  Fo\ai£  \ 

Wgelher  with  lt*if  chief  towns,  may  be  seen  in  ihe  following  lable:^j  , 


Chief  To\¥ns, 

Palatinates. 

Chief  Town*., 

Mai-ienweider. 

Tomerelia     - 

Polotsk 

Polotsk,    ' 

Marienburg. 

Vitebsk 

Vitebrt.   ,.,; 

1 

Culm   -        - 

Culm. 

N  ovgorod 

Novgoi«4.J 

Posnania 

poien. 

Minsk  - 

Minsk.        „ 

Gaeans 

Gnejne. 

^1 

Mstislavl      - 

nistislaiL',  ,. 

KaliH!h 

Kalisch. 

Folesia         - 

Bto»c.        ,, 

i 

Lenciycxa     - 

l-enciycil. 

Siradik 

Sieradi. 

Saodoniir 

Sandonif.- 

Kock  - 

Ploclt. 

o    Lublin - 

Luhlin.      '  " 

4D 

Ban    ■ 

Hava. 

;     Chelm  - 

Chelm         " 

MlBOriB            - 

Waraaw. 

t    Cracovia       - 

Krakaii.     "' 

Podlachia     - 

Bielsk. 

6.     Bwlsk  - 

Bielsk.         ' 

V'   - 

hi  rConriwd        - 

S     Lembeig 

Lemborj.  "" 

MitUu. 

t     A'olhynia        - 

Lucko.      ■■' 

,E    Samoritia      - 

Rosien. 

3    Podolia 

Kamenel*.   ' 

'E    Livonli         - 
_g    Troki    - 

Riga. 

VOukrain 

liratilat.  ^, 

Troki. 

Vilna. 

i 

■  22.  ThB  rafonnalion  was  introduced  into  Poland  at  an  early  f 
mad  made  •  ntjiid  progress  among  all  ranks.  The  number  of  Pral« 
.tncanw  in  many  parts  equal  to  that  of  the  Roman  Catholira,  and  is  dM 
ariddle  of  llie  10th  century  a  complete  equality  was  eslatili.staed  Bmcai 
~U  daunt  of  Chriitians.  Sabsequsally  la  this.  boMOer,  llie  Church  Jt 
itbii  ibe  art  Id  pracun  aa  aet,  wUcli  cuD&imed  to  ihcu  cIcigytJH 
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Bt  possession  of  tharrast  property  tod  infloeoce  throughout  Poland ; 
pieponderaDce  naturally  consequent  on  such  a  measure,  enabled 
f  to  Barrow  the  range  of  toleration,  so  that  at  the  beginning  of  (he 
Itanr  the  Protestants  and  members  of  tlie  Greek  Church  were 
iodUgible  to  public  offices.  A  partial  relaxation  of  these  tyrannic 
iras  afterwards  obtained  by  the  interference  of  Eneland,  Russia, 
md  Denmark ;  and  the  partition  which  was  at  lengUi  made  of  the 
uitry,  materially  altered  the  face  of  affiiirs  as  they  reeaided  the 
and  Prussian  divisions  of  Poland,  in  both  of  which  the  Roman 
I  found  it  necessary  Uurobly  to  sue  for  that  toleration,  which  they 
nradly  refused  to  others. 

lie  government  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Poland  was  a  monarchy, 
m  hereditary,  and  sometimes  elective,  limited  by  a  Diet.  The  Senate, 
IS  established  in  the  11th  century,  was  composed  of  150  members, 
Dg^h  in  some  measure  nominated  by  the  king,  were  independent  of 
:  dKir  appointment,  and  were  even  regarded  as  a  counterpoise  to 
iri^.  This  body  comprised  the  representatives  of  the  clergy,  the 
I  m  state,  and  such  of  the  nobles  as  filled  certsun  civil  and  military 
I.  In  the  14th  century  the  nobility  availed  themselves  of  the 
I  of  a  female  reign,  to  appropriate  a  large  portion  of  power  to 
a  body,  and  insisted  on  the  nation  being  taxed  only  by  its  re- 
ives ;  this  was  the  origin  of  the  diet.  They  afterwaida  went  on 
»  encroachment  to  another,  till  at  last  they  made  the  crown  elec- 
ted its  power  over  the  armed  forces,  and  disqualified  all  peasants, 

as  most  inhabitants  of  towns,  from  possessing  landed  property, 
aommencement  of  the  16th  century  they  had  in  a  manner  ^tin- 
iie  executive  power,  by  deciding  that  the  king  could  determine  no 

consequence  without  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Diet.  After 
ras  insecurity  and  confusion.  In  the  smaller  or  ordinary  diets  the 
r  each  distnct  elected  their  representatives,  who  seldom  exceeded 
t  in  the  grand  diets  for  the  election  of  the  king,  the  number  of 
t  was  immense,  as  every  man  bearing  the  title  of  noble  had  a  right 
r  in  person,  and  to  vote.  This  vast  assembly  met  aimed  and  on 
k,  in  a  plain  adjoining  the  village  of  Wohla,  m  the  neighbourhood 
iw. 

he  last  king  of  Poland  was  Stanislaus  Augustus  Poniatowski,  who 
e  vainly  endeavoured  to  uphold  the  falling  glory  of  his  country, 
0  its  centre  as  it  was  by  the  political  quarrels  attendant  on  such  a 
^goTemment,  and  by  the  bigoted  contests  between  the  Papists  and 
lents  from  them.  At  length,  Frederick  2nd.,  king  of  Prussia,  who 
g  been  wishing  for  an  opportunibr  of  seizing  upon  that  part  of 
vhich  touched  upon  his  own  dominions,  proposed  to  Russia  and 
a  partition  of  a  great  part  of  the  Polish  territory  ;  and  a  treaty  to 
2t  was  signed  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1772,  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
ree  powers.  The  courts  of  London,  Paris;  Stockholm,  and  Copen* 
Bmonstrated  agmnst  this  monstrous  usurpation,  but  took  no  active 
prevent  it.  The  Poles  made  some  ineffectual  exertions  under 
ko,  to  protect  the  little  remnant  of  liberty  which  was.  left  to  them, 
r  independence  only  awakened  the  jealousy  of  Catharine  2nd.  of 
which  led  to  a  fresh  partition  of  their  country  in  179S.  This  was 
^  two  years  afterwards,  by  a  final  division  of  the  remaining  provinces 
<  the  three  powers,  Russia  obtaining  on  each  occasion  by  far  the 
jiare.  Such  was  the  state  of  Poland  until  at  the  peao^  o(  lL\\a\l« 
,  Bonaparte  stripped  Prussia  of  the  greater  part  of  Idet  Po'iAsCtei  Y)i&- 


Rtatiait  Empire  in  Eyirop^. 

B  he'eaye  a  sidbII   partion   lo  RuMia,.and  en 
lie,  Hbicb  he«alled  the  Onnd  Dachy  irf'Wtna* 


.lag  the  lovereignty    of   it  to  his  ally  the  king    of  Saiiony.       IW']! 
afterwards,  hivnie  vnnijulshed  Austria  m  tht  BelJ,  he  cninpel]ed  her 
tarl  of  het  Polish  lemtoiy  lo  Russia,  and  a  (aiitier  pari  lu  hia  lun 
ttKhy.     Bui  all  Bonapiiita's  ansBgeiaeDts  w«¥  Dvertsraed  l>j  bU  V 
UMiE  cunpiigD  of  I&ltJ :  aaA  the  congress  (rf  VienBo,  whilsl  it  d  '    " 
AsEtna  and  Pmsiia  a  partial  Testitutinn  oF  iheir  lile  ceuioni,  con 
niusia  all  the  Polish  povloces  aeqtiired  before  1T9S,  eoDfeiring  on  M 
addition,  tbe  wrercignty  of  llie  central  proTUKCs,  which  cotvltlflM  I 
peumt  kiogdom  o(  Poland.  .  . .  jm 

,   25.  St.  Petersburg,  the  capital  of  the  provinoaofli 
iame  name,  and  the  present  metropolis  of  the  tra 
Russian  Empire,  is  situated  at  the  Eastern  extr^u^. 
file  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  R.  K* 
which  connects  it  with  L.  Ladoga :  it  stands  part^  #j~ 
the  banks  of  the  river,   and   partly  upon  IS  i"'"" 
jbrmed  by  it's  different  arms.     It  is  about  16  i 
fiii'cuit,  and  is  almost  entirely  undefended  oh  Ih^  | 
side ;  but  the  approach  by  sea  is  guarded  by  the  f 
Crooatadt,  which  is  situated  on  an  island  in  tfaed 
about  12  miles  distant  from  the  city.     Previous  t6'i|% 
(be  site  of  Petersburff,  was  occupied  only  by  a,i( 
fishermen's  huts,  and  the  situation  chosen  by  Pe*ef '1 
.for  the  establishment  of  a  fortified  seaport,  WQb. ';^'d 
Aiuddy  island,  flooded  by  the  waters  of  the  Neva  in  a 
Bier,  and  in  winter  covered  with  it's  ice.     But  it  wsa 
tai  after  the  battle  of  Poltava,  in  1709,  that  the'i 
i^tigable  Czar  overcame  all  tlie  difKcultles  of  sui 
utuatioD,  and  succeeded  in  establishing  his  nevr  ( 
Bfter  his  death  it  was  progressively  extended  and  6 
lished,  and  at  last  made  the  residence  of  the  couttiiai. 
tiie  seat  of  government,  by  the  Empress  CatheniiA<lL 
St.  Petersburg  possesses,   more  than   any    caplttfjl 
Europe,  the  advantage  of  modem  taste  in  it  s  outlioear 
structure;  it's  streets  and  squares  are  remarkable' 'i 
tihdr  width  and  regularity ;  and  it's  public  buildingsti' 
vent,  in  genei^al,  a  magnihcent  appearance.     The  uanL_ 
nty  of  St.  Petersburg  is  by  no  means  in  a  flouri^kifij 
fltete,  having  only  been  established  since  1819;  1" 
ite,  however,  several  inferior  institutions  ibr  the  pasf 
of  education,  but  the   native   Russians,   kv  the  i 
mrt,  are  so  uncivilized,  and  possess  so  very  little  I 


llkMm  En^e  in  Europe.  tid 

j^'.Jodgmen^  that  several  of  them  are  nmeljr 

mb 


r,.  «r  Mptkwa  as  it  is  calltd  bj  the  nativtt,  b  b  the  oeatre  of 
|£'BoMia ;  it  wu  for  a  long  time  the  ie«t  of  government,  tnd  the 
^|.  ef  the  whole  empire,  and  ftiU  ia  the  capital  of  the  interior, 
«fllljr  the  oecasioDal  leffldence  of  the  oooit.  The  emperon  are 
QpwDed  in  this  dty,  and  it  ii  the  abode  of  some  of  the  moet  ancient 
y^thy  fiamiliea  amongst  the  Russian  nobility.  Moscow  is  not<»f 
itiquitY,  having  been  founded  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  centunr, 
I  to  which  Kiev  was  the  residence  of  the  sovereigns  of  Russia.  It 
Ipm  a  Kttle  river  of  the  same  name,  whidi  runs  into  the  Oka,  and 
t  iQto  the  Volga ;  it  ia  about  16  miles  in  eircumforence :  the  houses 
lerally  only  two  stories  high,  and  mostly  built  of  wood,  bat  the 
iiifirfs  are  numerous  and  comparatively  splendid.  The  Kremlin 
In  each  elevated  ground,  that  it  commands  a  pleasant  prospect  over 
tibp  whole,  city.  Here  is  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Csars,  which 
,  jQie  great  con&gration  of  1812,  but  was  much  damaged  by  the  last 
tastachment  that  left  the  city ;  it  is  now,  however,  rebuilt  with  im- 
aete.  Here  also  is  the  church  of  St  Michael,  containing  the  tomba 
mcient  Czars ;  and  near  it  stands  the  church  of  the  Assumption  of 

SMary,  where  the  emperors  are  crowned.  Though  the  Kremlin  is 
extent,  it  contains  several  other  churches  and  monasteries,  the 
Mpolaa  of  which  give  it  at  first  a  very  striking  appearance.  Moscow 
joed  by  the  French  under  Bonaparte,  in  the  year  1812,  but  arrange- 
■cl  been  previously  made  for  settmg  it  on  fire,  by  order  of  the  Russian 
lent ;  thus  carrying  into  execution  the  plan  of  the  campaign,  which 
.abandon  and  destroy.  Tlie  conflagration  did  not  become  general 
ro  days  after  the  enemy  had  entered  the  city,  when  it  raged  for  three 
jid  destroyed  nearly  three- fourths  of  the  houses,  and  almost  all  the 
see.  Bonaparte  professed  an  intention  of  making  Moscow  his  winter- 
f-  even  after  the  conflagration,  aod  accordingly  ordered  one  of  the 
to  be  fortified  aod  made  a  dep^t  for  his  train.  He  remained  here  a 
in  the  vain  hope  of  prevailing  on  the  Russian  Court  to  conclude  a 
rift  an  enemy  already  in  possession  of  its  capital ;  but  being  baffled 
ia  this  expectatioa,  he  left  the  city  at  night,  and  commenced  that 
yrluch  proved  so  disastrous  to  his  army,  and  in  which  he  left  many 
i&  of  nis  bravest  troops  to  perish  from  cold  and  hunger,  whilst  he 
^.Inatoned  home  as  rapidly  as  possible,  Moscow  has  been  rebuilt, 
hCnce  more  attained  its  former  magnitude,  though  the  palaces  of  the 
r  fK  by  no  means  so  large  and  magnificent  as  they  were  before  the 
Mtien.  As  a  place  of  education  it  enjoys  but  a  slender  reputation, 
■tending  the  pains  taken  by  the  Russian  government  to  bestow  in- 
H.  upon  its  half-civilized  subjects :  the  number  of  students  at  the 
ity  SB  always  fai  below  its  complement,  and  the  inferior  academies 
Better  attended. 

Helsingfbrs,  the  captal  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland,  and  the 
t.the  frovindal  government,  is  situated  on  a  peninsula  on  the  N. 

rr  tbe  G«  of  Finland ;  it  was  built  by  Gustavus  1st.  and  has  frequently 
ftom  the  miseries  of  war.  It  is  very  strongly  fortified,  and  one  of 
iioeSy  named  Sweaborg,  which  is  situated  on  a  rock  in  the  midst  of 
^  im  considered  almost  impregnable.  Helsingfors  enjoys  a  consider- 
^^*  To  the  W.  of  it,  at  the  extremity  of  the  nea.t  ^mouMor) 
ffy  the  Cvlh  o/Botnia  and  Finland,  stands  Abo,  &e  {otomm  cv^\\a\ 

H 


Republic  of . Cracow. 


■d  both  by  the  RussiaQB  and  rinns.  Xl*  =1 
>us,  and  is  frequented  by  the  ships  of  lUin  ^ 
im  the  inhabitants  cariy  on  an  exUam 


barboar  of  Abo 
tu^ighhounng    a; 

commerce.  The  papulo-tion  cf  Abo  amuunia  lo  au}ui  iz,uuu  Eouisrm 
fcwn  is  remarttible  for  a  treaty  oF  peace  which  was  concluded  there  in  ITU  ^ 
between  Sweden  and  Hussia,  after  a  war  which  terminated  very  anfiivaunl^  (^ 
for  the  former  power.— 1'he  chief  sea-ports  of  Russia,  besides  St.  PeMl^ 
burg,  are  Archaugel,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Northern  Qrina,  □□  the  Whilt 
Sea  ;  Riga,  at  the  mauth  of  the  Southern  or  Polish  Driaa,  on  an  arm  otllK 
^tic;  andOdesBa,  at  (he  entrance  of  the  Dnif'"  ' —  ■■--  ----- 


ViEtula,  midway  batween  the  Auatiiia  and  PiuEsian  dominions.  It  if 
about  IS  miles  ID  circuit,  and  is  the  residence  of  the  Russian  viceroy,  11 
*el1  as  the  jllace  of  assembly  for  the  Diet.  It  is  surrounded  with  a  wll^ 
and  conlains  many  handsome  palaces  and  public  edifices,  as  well  u  a  Uilft- 
ably  Sourishing  university ;  but  the  Poles  as  well  as  tlie  Russians  are  io^ 
tncised  in  a  iameatable  state  of  igaorance,  and  tbe  two  are  considered  dw 
most  illiierate  nations  in  Europe,  with  Ihe  single  exception  of  the  Tuttli. 
The  population  of  Warsaw  in  ISiG  amoualed  to  133,000  souls. 

REPUBLIC  OF  CRACOW.  , '.      ^ 

20.  Cfacow,  or  Krakau,  for  a  long  time  tlie  capital  of 
Poland,  was  erected  by  the  congi'ese  of  Vienna,  in  Itt)^ 
into  a.  little  republic,  under  the  piotectiou  of  Rusail^ 
Austria,  and  Prussia,  upon  the  common  hmits  of  wl)i(9fe 
countiies  it  is  situated.     It  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  U|e 
R.  Vistula,  at  no  great  distance  from  its  sourcet  Uv 
territory  belonging  to  it  is  about  40  miles  long  bvltf 
^road,  and  contmns  about  100,000  inliabitants,  of  HiMNM   ■ 
about  one  third  are  to  be  found  in  the  city  itself.     Chmf  ' 
iow  was  the  place  prescribed  by  the  constitution  for  tl^l  ' 
fSoronatton  of  the  ancient  Polish  kings ;  but  the  last  of  ~ 
them  was  <a^wned  at  Warsaw,  in  1764:  in    its  catbc-   - 
dral,  which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Stanislaus,  were  formerly 
deposited  the  crown,  jewels,  and  regalia ;  and  it  likewiM  ' 
contains  the  tombs  of  many  of  the  monarchti.     Tim*  * 
are  many  handsome  buildings  in  the  city,  and,  viewed  "* 
from    a  distance,  its  steeples  and   antique    towers,    t(l  ' 
castle,  and  the  wide  space  covered  by  ite  numerous  gca4  ^ 
edifices,  give  it  the  appearance  of  an  extensive  meMt  'l 
polis,-  but  these  vestiges  of  antiquity  are  uuoccufH^  i 
and  the  houses,  though  massy  and  spacious,  are  very^jll  K 
and  irregularly  built,  and  in  many  cases  rapidly  goiifl  V 
fii  decay.     Cnicow,  howcvet,  vraa  at  one  lime  a  vej  V 


Italy.  i4«r 

tshing  city,  and  contained  no  lesa  than  70,000  inha- 
is:  its  uniyersity  still  ranLs  as  the  fint  in  all 
od* 


u — ^The  rmainder  ef  die  Rmnn  Empire  will  be  found  deicribed  ii 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 

ITALIAN    STATES. 


ITALY  is  bounded  on  the  North,  North  West, 
N^orth  East,  by  the. great  mountainous  range  of  the 
,  on  the  East  by  the  Adriatic  Sea  or  Gulf  of  Venice, 
le  South  and  West  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  To 
•I.  W.  it  touches  upon  the  Kingdom  of  France ;  to 
A*,  upon  the  Republic  of  Switzerland,  and  the  Aus* 

provinces  of  Tyrol  and  Carinthia ;  and  to  the  N.  E. 
I  the  Austrian  provinces  of  Camiola  and  Croatia :  on 
le  other  sides  it  is  washed  by  the  sea. 

Italy  is  divided  into  several  soverei^  and  indepen- 
'states,  viz.  the  Lombardo-Venetian  Kingdom,  which 
igs  ijo  the  Empire  of  Austria,  and  has  Been  already 
m>ed ;  it  occupies  the  N.  Eastern  part  of  the  country 
•een  the  rivers  Po  and  Ticino,  the  G.  of  Venice,  and 
Mpe ;  its  capital  is  Milan.  To  the  W.  of  it,  in  the 
HT.  part  of  Italy  is  the  Kingdom  of  Sardinia,  which 
vise  includes  the  island  of  this  name  in  the  Mediter^ 
an  Sea ;  its  continental  part  is  bounded  by  the  Alps, 
R.  Hcino,  the  G.  of  Spezzia,  and  the  Mediterranean 
t  its  capital  is  Turin.  To  the  Eastward  of  this  latter 
ie,  and  to  .the  S.  of  the  Po,  are  the  several  small 
:hies  of  Parma,  Modena,  Massa-Carrara,  and  Lucca, 
^  their  respective  capitals  of  the  same  names.  Below 
n  is  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany,  bounded  on  the 
md  S.  by  the  Papal  Territory,  and  on  the  W,  b^  tVie. 
Uterranean  Sas;  Ob  metropolis  is  Florence. 
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3,  The  State  of  the  Churcli,  or  Popedom,  occupi^ 
the  whole  centrnt  part  ol'  Italy ;  it  is  wasliud  ud  tlte-£) 
by  the  G.  of  Venice  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Meditotl 
ranean  ^ea;  to  the  N.  it  contJaes  upon  the  Lombanloii  , 
Venetiau  Kingdom,   the  Duchy  of  Modena,   uad  UA 
Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany ;  and  to  the  S.  it  is  boundojj 
by  the  Kingdom  of  Naples:  its  metropolis  is  Hoinh 
The  Republic  of  San  Marino  is  an  insignificant  stal&^ 
the  N,  E.  part  of  the  Papal  Territory,  and  conipLettJI 
9uiTounded   by  it;   it  lies  between  Tuscany   and   tllil 
Adriatic  Sea,  and  has  a  capital  of  the  same  name.     TiA 
Kingdom  of  Naples  or  of  The  Two  Sicilies  includes  llift 
whole  Southern  part  of  Italy,  together  willi  the  laluA  ^. 
of  Sicily;  it  is  washed  on  all  sides  by  the  sea  exceptiogi  ' 
towards  the  N.  where  it  confines  with  the  Papal  fitgn  ' 
minions :  its  capital  is  Naples.  -i      ' 

4.  Principal  Mountains.  The  grand  semicirculaB 
chain  of  the  Alps,  sweeping  round  from  Monaco,  oaffaV 
ehoree  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  near  the  firoaitk^iA  " 
of  France  and  Italy,  to  the  Kingdom  of  lllyria  near  flM  * 
kead  of  the  G  ulf  of  Venice,  is  still  known  as  it  was  foMF  ' 
merly  by  various  names.     The  Southernmost  part,  tg^  ' 
wards  France,  is  called  the  Maritime  Alps,  and  extendi  ' 
as  far  N.  as  Monte  Viso.     The  Cottian  Alps  extewfc  ' 
from  M.  Viso  to  M.  Cenis ;  and  from  the  latter  oigmiT  ' 
tain  to  M.  Blanc  are  the  Graian  Alps,  over  whiah^ttA 
the  Lit.  S'.  Bernard,  Hannibal  passed  on  his  inva^on  46 
haly,     M.  Blanc  is  the  highest  mountain  in   EuroWQ  ' 
being  1&,6B0  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.     Froan  Mt 
Slanc  to  Ml.  S.  Gothard,  the  chain  of  the  Alps  is  caUeii 
the  Pennine  Alps :  hence  the  Rh^tian  or  Tyrolese  AlptiL 
Tfind  through  the  S.  £.  part  of  Switzerland  and  Im 
Tyrol  to  the  sources  of  tne   rivers  Di-ave  and   PiaTe, 
wliere  they  assume  tlie  name  of  the  Camic  or  JuUtuh 
Alps,  and  at  the  Bimbaumer  Wald  near  the  fiontiers^  ' 
Venice,  Camiola,  and  Istria,  pass  oH'  to  Uie  S.  E.  th^ol^^  ' 
Croatia  and  Dalmatia  into  Turkey.  t.  "■ 

■%.  The  Apeunine   M^,,    after    detaching  tliemselrM   ' 

from  the  Maritime  Alps,  run  diagonally  across  Ital^,  Uj  V 

the  sources  of  the  rivers  Ariio  and  Tilwr,  whence  thajt  V 

ptvceed  Southwards,  through  "ila  v(\w)\e  Wn^h,  temunat*'  \ 


t  C.  dell'  Anm :  their  highest  point  is  called  Monte 
{>  or  II  gran  Sasso,  which  is  8,790  feet  above  the 
of  the  sea.  About  nine  miles  to  the  E.  of  Naples 
3  Tolcano  of  Vesuyius,  which  is  unconnected  with 
reat  range  of  mountains  traversing  Italy,  and  rises 
rentle  swell  from  the  Oulf  of  Naples  to  the  height 
120  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  range  of 
itains  which  extends  through  the  whole  Northern 
3f  the  I.  of  Sicily  may  be  regarded  as  the  continua- 
of  the  Apennines :  it  bears  the  general  name  of 
;e  Madonia«  In  the  N.  E.  part  of  the  island,  con- 
d  vnth  this  range  by  a  spur,  is  the  terrible  volcano 
tha  or  Gibello,  which  is  10,040  feet  above  the  level 
^  sea,  and  overhai^,  as  it  were,  the  towns  of  Catania 
raonnuuu 

Principal  Rivers.  The  chief  river  of  Italy  is 

Po,  which  rises  in  M®.  Viso  and  runs  first  N^  to 

ly  and  then  E.  past  Placenza  and  Cremona  into  the 

itic  Sea  to  the  8.  of  Venice ;  its  length  is  370  miles, 

t  receives  in  its  progress  the  waters  of  more  than 

eers  from  the  Alps  and  Apennines.    The  chief  of 

r  tribntaries  flowing  into  it  from  the  N.  are,  the 

A  Riparia,  the  Doria  Baltea,  the  Sesia,  the  Ticino, 

jammro,  the  Adda,  the  Oglio,  the  Mincio,  and  the 

iro :  amongst  its  Southern  tributaries  may  be  men- 

d,  the  Chisone,  the  Stura,  the  Trebbia,  the  Parma, 

Seochio,  the  Panaro,  and  the  Reno.    TTie  Po  enters 

lea  by  seven  mouths:  near  Ferrara,  which  is  about 

lites  from  the  Adriatic,  it  is  divided  into  three  prin* 

.'  amis,  the  Northernmost  of  which  is  the  main  branch 

le  river,  the  middle  one  is  called  the  Po  di  Volano, 

the  Southern  one  the  Po  di  Primaro. 

The  next  greatest  river  of  Italy  is  the  Adige,  which 

;  in  the  Tyrol  amongst  the  Rhaetian  Alps,  and  flows 

I  a  S,  Easterly  course,  past  Botzen,  Trent,  and  Ve- 

L,  into  the  Adriatic  Sea  between  Venice  and  the  Po : 

ength  is  245  miles,  and  its  chief  tributaries  are  the 

ich,  the  Etsch,  and  the  Avisio.    The  Amo  rises  in 

Apennines,  and  runs  thence,  generally  in  a  Western 

ebon,  past  Florence  and  Pisa,  mto  the  Meddterracie^iXv 

;:  it  is  126  miles  long,  and  is  wholly  in  Tu^coftTj. 
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51e  Tiber,  or  Tevere  as  the  Italians  call  it,  aleo  rises  in  i^ 
uie  Apemninea  not  &■  from  the  springs  of  the  Anu(;  ' 
hence  it  flows  with  a  Southerly  course  through  Robw^  ^~ 
and  enters  the  Meditemuiean  IB  miles  below  this  femaua  i 
«ity :  its  length  is  21^  miles,  and  it  receives  the  wat«rB  of  ,i, 
^ore  thEin  40  rivers,  the  chief  of  which  ai-e  th£  Chdnd^  ^ 
the  Paglia,  the  Nera,  the  Velino,  and  the  Teverone.     !  i  ^ 

8.  Belwoeo  the-moulhs  of  Ihe  Tibet  and  the  Arno  are  the  smalleF  liiFp 
JHajla,  Ombrone 
ne  I.  of  Coreict 

^eci,  and  the  Mogni.  There  ure  stveral  consittcrBble  Mreani  which  fl 
Apm  the  Caraie  Alps  through  the  province  of  Venice  inlo  the  head  U  <ift  " 
Ji^niXK  Sea  ;  ainon|;st  otiiers  we  may  notice  the  Tagliomeato,  the  iMtfft,  '■ 
tte  Piave,  and  the  BrenlH.  '     ; 

9.  The  riiers  which  descetid  fiom  Ihe  Apetininee  either  EaKtwald  iMa  ,  > 
,tke  G,  of  Venice,  oi  Westwaid  into  the  Mediteiraneaa  Sea,  are,  Mi|f|  '*' 
jibe  etception  of  the  Tiber  and  the  Arno,  eery  short,  although  Ehej'H^  1 
lake  [duch  of  the  impeluosily  of  mountain -torrents.  The  chief  of  AH  ^ 
'Miieh  vatft  the  £uterm  put  oF  Idly  are,  the  Kotiui  or  river  of  Ra<rtM, 
'file  Metauro,  th&Tronto^  the  Pescani,  Ihe  Saagtu,  the  Biferao,  the  OfMMl  ^ 

and  the  Bradano.     The  chief  riycre  which  n-main  lo  be  HienUoned  on  »■  " 
Weatern  coast  are,  the  Gnrigliimo,  the  Vollnmo,  the  Lagni,  and  the  sV.  ^ 
fbe  principal  rifers  of  Sicily  are,  (he  GiaretlB  and  Lentini  on  iu  Eutem 
UDost ;  the  SaJao,  the  Platani,  and  ihe  Betici  an  its  Southera  roast. 

'     10.  Principal  Gulfs,  &c.     The  principal  guU?  on  j 
Ihe  Western  coast  of  Italy  are,  the  G.  of  Genoa  on  tfo  ^ 
'shores  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  the  same  name ;  the  B*y  ^ 
"bf  Terracina  on  tlie  common  limits  of  the  Papal  Tetft'  , 
"toiy  and  the  Kingdom  of  Naples;  the  Gulfs  of  GaeU,  ] 
'of  Ifaples,  of  Salerno,  of  Policastro,  of  S.  Eufemia,  md  ^ 
of  Gioja,  all  on  the  coast  of  the  latter  state.     On  An  , 
'Eastern  shores  of  Italy  are,  the  G,  of  Quarnero  betweta  , 
"Tstria  and  Morlachia,  and  the  G.  of  Trieste  between 
'  Istria  and  Venice,  both  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  SOk; 
'iwith  the  Gulfe  of  Manfredonia,  of  Taranto,  and  of  SquU- 
Tace,  on  the  eastern  coasts  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples, 

<  '  II.  There  are  seveial  large  inland  lates  in  the  Noilhern  paitof  lalf, 
,  lining  llnntediltteiy  under  Ihe  Alps  and  to  the  N.  of  the  R,  Po  :  Ibcm^w 

bc  mauatainoiu  sceneiy  In  the  N.  of  lliem,  the  luiuriaoce  of  Ihe  pluns  fl( 
'l.ombardy  to  the  S   of  them,  wilh  the  splendour  of  the  amie  iky  felMM    . 

them  rejected  upon  Ibeir  own  beautiful  arid  peaceful  walen,  have  for  wtej 
,.  banturtei  combined  to  render  them  Ihe  reiort  of  the  lovers  of  nalure  and  1    ' 

Ebiect  fbt  the  poets  of  ereiy  nation.  The  chief  of  these  lakes  are,  (h(  ! 
i|0  di  Ganta  whioh  a  Iraveraeil  liy  the  R.  Mincio ;  L.  Iseo,  through  whitk 
the  II.  OgUo  punues  its  coutie  to  the  R.  Po ;  the  Lago  di  Como,  tteiM^ 
which  the  n.  Adda  winds  its  way  ;  the  Lago  Maggioie,  which  is  ta*M|M  I 
/^  the  B.  Tienao;  and  L.  Ltigam  which  Hei  beiwetn  Ihe  two  lail  tnfh  | 
lioaed  lakes,  and  comniuaicatel  w'lttv  Vba  Manwn.  Beiidn  iheiamia  , 
at  tlirve  lakes  in  the  cenlral  Uiil  ot  IWlj  isViitft  4esWiE  \ii\k  ttAisBi.i>i.   ' 
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IttL^iif.  BolwoiH  I^Bncciaap^MA  UFucinoer  Cdano.  Tbc  tiro  fint 
it^theM  are  ia  the  Western  division  of  the  Pi|mJ  Terhtwry,  between  the  U, 
nber  uid  toe  Meditenanean  Set ;  the  last  is  in  the  Xorthcm  pvt  of  the 
Sigdom  of  Nnpln,  between  the  Apennines  tnd  one  of  the  anni  of  the 
II^Gsiigliaiifci  . 

•'  19.  Chief  Capes.  The  principal  promontorieH  un 
lie  Eastern  shores  of  Italy  are^  Punta  di  Proinoiitorey 
lie  S.  extremity  of  Istria ;  Testa  del  Gargnno,  u  bold 
jfeadland  terminating  Monte  S.  Angelo  in  Napl(*»t ;  C. 
JET  Leuca,  the  S.  point  of  the  province  of  Tcnru  ui  Otran- 
ip;  C.  Nauy  or  delle  Coionne,  the  E.  extremity  of  Culu- 
#ia ;  C.  Spartiveato,  and  C.  deir  Amii,  at  the  Southern 
^jctremzty  of  the  peninsula.  Ascendini^  tho  W.  coast  wc 
Beet  wkh  C.  Vatieano,  on  the  western  shon*^  of  Cuhi- 
bffiii^;  C.  Spartiveiito,  in  the  Principato  Citra:  Punta 
£|jUa  CampaneUa,  and  C.  Miseno,  both  in  the  T(Trd  di 
LavQio ;  Monte  Circello,  the  Southern  extremity  of  the 
Plipi^  Territory ;  and  the  C.  di  Canipanu,  one  of  the 
t^festemmbst  points  of  Tuscany. 

'  'kingdom  of  sakdima. 

1S»  The  Kingdom  of  Sardinia  comprises  the  Island  of 
S^urdinia  and  the  continental  territories  of  Savoy,  Pied- 
MOnt,  Nice,  and  Genoa,  in  the  N.  W.  part  of  Italy ;  it 
f^i^tai|is  23,900  square  miles,  and  its  cstiniate<l  i)opuIa- 
tKm,  in  1825,  was  4,100,000  souls.  The  island  coiisti- 
'tntes  about  one-third  of  the  whole  territory,  and  includes 
ijboot  one-iMnth  part  of  the  total  nuuiber  of  inhabitants : 
]it.lies  to  the  S,  of  Corsica  (from  which  it  is  separated  by 
A  iKery  narrow  channel),  about  midway  between  Naples 
ipd  the  island  of  Majorca,  and  at  a  distance  of  about 
flJjO  ipilaB  from  Rome,  Tunis,  and  Sicily.  The  conti- 
;KQfitai  dominions  of  Sardinia  touch  to  tlie  N.  upon  Swit- 
'IM'land,  to  the  W.  upon  France,  to  the  S.  upon  that  part 
of  the  Mediterranean  which  is  called  the  Gulf  of  Genoa, 
jyuj  to  the  £•  upon  th^  duchy  of  Massa-Carruja,  the 
dnchy  of  Parma,  and  the  Lombardo- Venetian  kiui^clom. 

14.  The  Religion  of  the  State  and  of  the  Royal  Family 

is  the  Roman  Catholic,  of  a  strict  and  bigoted  character ; 

other  sects  enjoy  a  very,  limited  toleration.    The  Go- 

^femm^it  is  ai^  a|)9olute  monarchy,  the  crowtv  \)^ti^ 

..'Jtereditar^  aod  femaleB  incApahle  of  succe&s\oTV*.  XJcvbeot^ 
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few  deftnite  iimits,  excepting  the  privtlo^  ^ 
to  particular  states  on  their  incorporatidk  ,, 
kingdom.  >! 

e  aie  two  naiversities  ia  the  cantinentBl  stales,  viz.  Torin  mM   „ 
fieaoa,  which,  amangst  otiiei  dutiec,  have  tlml  of  exerciiing   a  E'QMll 
luperinleDdence  over  tbe  piovincidl  Echools  ^  there  are  likewise  two  WW    ' 
'TiniveTsiti«9  in  the  Islam]  of  Sardinia,  one  at  Cagliari,  and  one  at  SunR   « 
^t  the  course  of  ^u^lioa  pursued  at  them  is  very  intperfect,  ^* 

m.  The  provinces  of  which  the  whole  kin^om  of  Sardinia  ii  cotnpaiflL  ' 
together  with  their  chief  towns,  and  the  populatioa  of  the  lallcr  maybe  mm  '' 
<iu  tbe  following  table  : 


Great  Provinces. 


^uchy  of  Savoy     ... 

fAoita 

Turin 

'Principality  of  PiedmontJ  ^°^^ 


intyofNlct 
ncipality  of  nionaco   - 


Cuneo 
|_MoaUerrat 


Eitinutod 
Chief  Towns.     PopulatJM 


Chamhery 
Citta  d'Aosta 
Turin      - 


Caglia. 


I; 


■  17.  Turin,  the  metropolis  and  seat  of  the  SardiniU) 
juonarchy,  stands  in  a  beautiful  plain,  on  the  WesteiB 
bank  of  the  Po,  near  its  juQction  with  the  waters  of  the 
Doria  Kiparia  :  it  is  nearly  four  miles  in  circunifereAe^ 
and  contains  many  public  edifices,  which  are  mostly 
built  or  omamenteci  with  marble  of  every  vein  and  colour. 
The  Po  is  here  navigable,  and  is  very  advantageous  ft# 
(he  commerce  of  the  city.  About  50  miles  lower  dowi^ 
the  Po  is  joined  by  the  Tanaro :  not  far  from  tliia  juoo 
tion,  on  the  banksof  the  latter  river,  stands  the  imporUnt 
town  of  Alexandria,  the  third  town  in  the  kingdom,  aad 
■Que  of  the  strongest  places  in  all  Italy.  i 

'  18.  A  mile  or  two  to  theE.of  Alexandriais  Msrci^ 
>vhere  a  bloody  battle  was  fought,  a,  o.  1800,  between 
w>e  Austrians  and  French,  whu^h  maAe  the  latter  people 


^BrnficisVioimoui;  their  yktorr- iwltB  AmmwBf  biit 
V  loM  was  M>t  leas  than  that  or  the  army  they  had 
)inf>at.  To  the  S.  of  Alexandria,  on  the  Mediterrar 
^  JB  the  city  of  Genoa,  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  which 
denied  its  name  from  it ;  next  to  th^  metropolisi  it 
a  most  important  place  in  the  whole  of  the  Saidinian 
toiy.  It  18  exceedingly  strone,  being  Biirrounded  on 
hmdside  by  a  donble  waU,  me  inner  one  inclosing 
ihin  a  circuit  of  five  miles,  the  outer  one  taking  in 
ral  hills,  with  a  circuit  of  nearly  ten  miles. 

,  When  viewed  frrim  the  harbour,  GeDoa  and  its  environs  present  the 

0  an  amphitheatre ;  the  white  buiMinss,  erected  on  snecenive  ter- 

.fiorm  a  striking  contrast  with  the  naked  appearance  of  the  Apennines, 

^  the  et^  an  air  of  ^rrou  magnificence ;  faint  the  interior,  though  con- 

ig  mannr  handsome  buildings,  does  not  correspond  with  these  impres* 

.    tn  the  eleventh  century,  Genoa,  already  one  of  the  chief  towns  of 

,  became  the  capital  of  a  considerable  tract  of  adjacent  country,  tlie 

atotea  incorporating  themselves  vnth  it  for  the  sake  of  protection. 

lommerce,  too,  soon  became  very  considerable,  and  her  power  arrived 

nk  a  pitch,  that,  in  conjunction  with  Pisa,  she  took  Saroinia  from  the 

a.     After  this,  she  obtained  several  valuable  settlements  in  the  Levant, 

»rimeay  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Bosporus  and  Euxine  Sea,  which 

d  as  depdts  for  the  merchandiie  commissioned  by  her  citizens  from 

Itinor,  and  even  from  India.    She  also  obtained jx>ssession  of  Syracuse 

^M  island  of  Corsica :  but  these  extended  occupancies  involved  her  in 

pis.  with  Venice  and  her  neighbour,  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  which,  with  a 

l«f-  aggravated  dissensions  at  home,  paved  the  way  to  her  ruin.    The 

unon  of  the  French  revolution,  and  toe  successes  of  Bonaparte,  led  to 

Snidon  amongst  the  Genoese,  which  broke  out  in  1796,  when  thev 

^thtir  country  the  name  of  the  Ligurian  Republic ;  but  they  soon  fell 

■•  to  the  example  they  had  followed,  by  havmg  their  territory  enrolled 

■jBt  tlie  provinces  of  France,  and  by  being  exposed  to  severe  sufierings 

wtl|^ long  and  bloody  struggles,  which  preceded  the  final  overthrow  of 

DoRsidaii  despot.    The  Congress  of  Vienna  made  over  the  city  and  ter- 

yrof  <3eiKNL  to  the  King  of  Sardinia,  stipulating  that  they  should  con- 

■ifp.be  gtWemed  by  their  own  laws,  preserve  their  own  senate,  their 

faie  court  of  Justice,  and  provincial  councils,  whose  assent  should  be 

llMby  to  tfie  levying  of  new  taxes. 

ftfCJagUnri,  the  cafntal  of  Sardinia,  is  situated  on  the  Southern  side  cf 
'v^tad^  nt  the  heidof  the  Gulf  of  Ca^Iitri,  on  a  little  hill  near  the  mouth 
he.)EU  Malai^^a.  It  has  few  pretensions  to  the  name  of  a  capital,  pre- 
ili^  bat  a  miserable  appearance ;  it  is,  however,  the  residence  of  the 
enQT  of  Sardinia,  the  seat  of  a  royal  audience,  chancery,  and  so  forth^ 
many  religious  houses. 


DUCHY    OF   PARMA. 

21.  The  Duchy  of  Parma  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
If'kingdom  of  Lombardy-Venice^  from -which  it  i§ 
parated  by  the  R.  Po ;  on  the  E.  by  the  Duchy  of 
i^deiia^  hvm  which  it  is  sepamted  by  the  ^»  "Eaxwl  \ 


*e  ■fllff  S.  the  ■  Apennines  divide  it  froffl  a  detached  part 
©f  ttie  Grand   Duchy  of  Tuscany  and  the  Duchy  of 

Masanr-Carrara ;  on  the  W.  it  confines  with  the  kingdom  • 

of  SM-dinia,    It  contflins  1,840  aqnare  mileSj  and  ita  estf;  'J 

&4ted  population  in  1826  amounted  to  440,000  souli' '  - 

22.  The  inhabitants  are  almost  all  Roman  CathoFt^  *. 

find  have  in  general  the  character  of  a  fi-ugal  industrifm  >- 

fceople.     The  government  of  Parma  is  in  the  hands'n  - 

file  reigning  power,  and  is  not  controlled  by  states  is  • 

any  other  representative  aesembly.                                   '  k 

■  as.  By  ihi!  treaty  of  Paris  in  1314,  the  -terriloiy  of  Panna  wm  pvfq  W 

j^Jacia  XAigisH,  the  ex-empreu  al'  Froacf,  deiulviai;  dg  her  dealh  ta  Aniflfl  * 

tind.Saidiuia;  but  it  has  been  since  stipnlalcd  tbut,  in  return  for  cefldf  ^ 

VquirakatH.  it  should  eventually  renort  lu  Spun,  Into  whwe  hands  ic  t^)^  * 

lOMiriage  at  tbe  heginoing  of  lite  last  ceHlurf.     ll  is  divided  into  tbiu||fa  <' 


Boigo  S.  Donino 
CuastalU  - 


Chiet 


30,000 
i  8,000 

s.aoa 

5,000 


t.  34,  Parma,  the  capital  of  the  duchy,  is  beaiitifuUy 
wituated  in  a  fertile  plain  on  the  banks  of  the  small  riiWI 
tPanna,  which  is  a  tributary  of  the  Po  ;  its  circiuiiferenc^ 
He  nearly  three  mile?,  and  it  is  surrounded  by  a  ditch  aod 
wound,  but  the  latter  is  of  use  only  as  a  public  wallk 
It  contains  many  handsome  buildings,  amongst  others 
^  uniyersily,  which  is  tolerably  well  attended.  The  &- 
unous  Parmesan  cheese  was  originally  produced  in  tite 
Hurrounding  country,  but  it  ia  now  chiefly  made  in  the 
Ijich  pastures  between  Milan  and  tlie  Po,  in  LombkK^. 

■  as.  Ths  city  of  Ptacenia  lifa  lo  the  N.  W.  of  Panna,  On  the  tight  bwA 
•I  tbt  Pa,  near  tta  (confluence  >vith  the  I'rebbls ;  it  i«  i  p\tev  of  soine  Ihill 
•oiMeqoeiw*.  being  the  capilal  of  Ihe  duchy  of  Placenia.  which  occnjiics 
the  Weslem  pait  of  the  government  of  Parma  ft'om  the  j^pennines  la  ibe 
'Po  -■  il  likewise  conlaias  a  univenity,  but  il  ia  of  no  great  note  in  tJje  hUloi; 
fit  lilerature.  Guaatalla  is  worthy  of  lillle  uolice,  except  n  the  duet  pllfc 
sf  a  Duchjl  of  the  sanw  Dame,  annelMl  lo  )he  territory  of  Pmniaj  it  h 
'jhaated  10  the  N.  E.  of  Paima,  M  the  R.  Po,  not  hr  fron  its  judmIn 
'MlblheOglio. 


Ducky  cf  Modenait^JHAji  uf  Manor  Carrara.     H^ 

1>UCHY   OF   MODBNA. 

'}\  9B>  llie  Dudby  of  Mod'ena.  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
ffie  kmadom  of  Lombardy-VeDicei  on  the  E,  by  the 
State  of  the  Church,  on  the  S.  by  the  Du(;|iy  of  Lucca 
ip^  tbe  Grand  Ducfayof  Tuscany^  on  the  W.  by  part  of 
•latter  State^  the  Duchy  of  Massa-Carraniy  and  the 
Jfujcjiy  of  Pamuu  It  contains  1,400  square  miles,  and 
9  popiiIati<m  in  18S6  was  estimated  at  350,000  souls. 
Hie  iahabitants  are  all  Roman  Catholics.  The  jyrf)vem- 
ment  is  absohite,  and  is  vested  in  the  hands  of  th(>  Duke. 

:  ar.  Thh  duchy  »  poMeaicd  l^  a  lataral  branch  of  the  Ilouio  of  Amtria, 
4i  Archdnke  mneit  of  Eite»  whoia  aothefp  the  ArchducliM^  Maria  Ilea- 
HflBa^  ia  soveretga  of  Maita-Carrara ;  upon  her  duath  this  lant  duchy  reverts 
|^4ba  House  of  Modem,  and  hence  it  is  frequently  reckoned,  though  im- 
pNiperly,  amongst  the  possessions  of  the  latter.  It  i^  divided  into  three 
provinces,  vis. 


Provinces. 
Modena     - 


Chief  Towns. 

Modena 

Rogpo 

Canagoana 


Estimated  Populatloa 
in  IH2A. 

^7.000 

Iti.lKW 

5.000 


28.  Modena,  the  metropolis  of  the  duchy,  is  situated 
xk  a  delightful  plain  between  the  rivers  Seccliia  and 
Ptoaro;  it  contains  the  ducal  palace,  a  catiierlral,  and 
Aittny  other  public  buildings,  together  with  a  college  or 
■tttiv^ity :  it  has  likewise  a  citadel,  and  is  surrounded 
iKA  ramparts,  which,  however,  conduce  less  to  its 
jtfedgth  than  to  the  beauty  of  its  aspect. 

^^!MI.  Reggio  is  the  capital  of  a  small  duchy  of  the  same  name  belonging 
If*  the  territory  of  Modena;  it  is  a  regularly  built  town,  situated  to 
tk^  N.  W.  of  Modena,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Po  called  the  Tessone,  and 
ismmazfcable  as  the  biirth-pUce  of  Ariosto.  To  the  N.  of  Modena,  about 
■Ktraj  between  it  and  the  Po,  stands  Mirandola,  un  the  little  R.  Burana ; 
ft  IS  regularly  fortified,  and  is  the  capital  of  the  Duchy  of  Mirandola,  which 
ii' annexed  to  Modena. 

DUCHY  OF  MASSA-CARRARA. 

ao.  The  Duchy  of  MassarCarrara  is  bounded  on  the 
W;  by  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  on  the  N.  by  the  Duchy 
of  Parma,  on  ue  E.  by  the  Duchy  of  Modena  and  some 
insulated  parts  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscaxv\,«i\^QKv 
the  S.  hy  the  Mediterranean  Sea.     It  coutaxi\«  tiSo^vsX 

M  6 


f  ^  Duchy  (jf  IJucca. 

j^O  square  miles,  and  its  estimated  population  in  ISM 
vjbounted  to  ao,000  souls.  The  executive  power  is  aft^ 
^lute,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  sovereign ;  the  peopui 
are  all  Roman  Catholics.  The  chief  towns  are  M&aM' 
and  Carrara. 


HHC   to    l£ 


31.  This  state  is  composed  of  the  Duchy  of  Masaa  bimI  the  Priacipalt^ 
of  Cuiara,  the  goverameal  of  which  is  vesUid  in  tbe  pertDD  of  the  Atb-' 
ffiichess  Mirisi  Beatrice  d'Esle,  motbec  of  the  Duke  of  Modena,  a  ' '  '~ 
^4evolie  to  the  latter  Stale  upoti  her  death.  The  xurface  of  the  coi 
'iMttntainDut,  but  toltirably  fertile ;  the  mouauiiiu,  from  the  btne  t( 
.rnunmit,  are  composed  almost  entirely  of  beautilul  maiblc.  Maa^,ttf 
capital  of  the  duchy,  is  situated  on  the  Utile  R.  FiigiJo,  about  three  Dut«a 
truin  the  Mediterranean ;  it  is  well  built,  and  defemled  by  a  castle,  ant 
Aiutains  the  govemment  palace,  li^lher  with  an  acadEiuy  of  sculptura  MB 
^chitecture  :  it  has  7,000  inhabitants.  Canaia  lies  about  tbree  mileB  frp^ 
alaBsa,  and  at  ao  ei^ual  distance  from  the  Meditenanean,  on  the  littUi^m 
iavenM ;  it  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  quarries  of  beautiful  mniUa, 
-*hicti  was  well  known  to  the  ancients,  and  is  said  to  have  fucui^faeddUm 
y^rith  the  materials  lor  building  the  Pantheon  at  Rome:  it  it  of  dilfaMOt 
jColniirs  and  kinds,  and  is  adapted  to  the  tarious  purposei  of  building  aaA 
%ltluary.    Catrora  contains  3,OilO  inhabitants. 

I  DUCHY    OF    LUCCA. 

32.  The  Duchy  of  Lucca  is  bounded  on  the  E.  and  8. 
ifey  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany,  on  the  W.   by  the 

Mediterranean,  and  on  the  N.  by  an  insulated  part  of 
{ke  last  mentioned  State  and  by  the  Duchy  of  Modeiia. 
It  likewise  possesses  some  small  portions  of  territory 
enclosed  witnin  the  Duchy  of  Massa  and  the  dependan- 
cies  of  Tuscany.  It  contains  310  square  miles,  and  its 
estimated  population  in  1826  amounted  to  143,000  souls. 
The  government  is  an  absolute  sovereignty,  and  the  in- 
habitants, who  are  amongst  the  most  industrious  in  all 
Italy,  are  Roman  Catholics.  The  metropolis  is  also 
called  Lucca. 

'.33.  From  the  middle  of  the  15th  century  till  IBOS,  Lui^ca  maintuHd 
itself  in  the  form  of  an  independent  republic,  with  an  aristae ralical  gov^tB- 
pent,  the  head  of  which  bote  the  title  of  Confalonlero ;  but  after  the  U|Mi 

Siiod  it  underwent  Eeveral  cbauges,  in  conieijuence  of  having  fallen  inu 
•  hands  of  the  Fjencb.  In  Ihe  year  \bl6,  the  Coagiess  of  V'icntin  etecWl 
i|  inta  a  duchy,  and  gave  it  as  an  indemnity  lo  the  liifjnla  of  Spain,  iluui 
^uisa,  ci-itecaat  Duchess  of  Farma.  '  j~ 

■  )4.  Lucca,  the  capital  of  the  duchy,  is  ailualed  on  the  R,  Sarefaioi.abMI 
40  miles  from  its  mouth  in  the  IMediiernLneao,  in  a  fertile  plain,  wbidlfl 
DUriQunded  by  bcaatifully  cultivated  hilts ;  lln  circuit  is  nearly  three  nikl. 
It*  forliiii^Btians,  though  regular  and  in  good  repair,  are  not  of  great  slraagth. 
Moii  tile lamparls  being  planted  with  tten  give  it  from  athstancethuappeaf'- 


Grmd  I>Mchy  df  liacany.  Itf 

\  Df  a  foraat- .  U  it  the  sett  of  ^TenHaenC  end  the  ece  of  id  trchbiiiM>^, 
opDtaiiis  the  palace  of  the  pmicess,  at  iuufttnity»  and  aa  academy  of 
and  scieDces :  its  population  jn  1826  was  estimated  at  S0,000  souls. 
tie  or  two  from  it  are  some  warm  springs,  much  celebrated  thxough  the 
)e  countiy  for  the  efficacy  of  their  waten, 

GBAND    DUCHY    OF   TUSCANY. 

15.  The  Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany  is  hounded  on  the 
by  the  Duchy  of  Lucca  and  the  rapal  States,  on  the 
by  the  latter  territory^  on  the  S.  and  W.  by  the  Me- 
srranean  Sea,  in  which  it  possesses  Elba  and  some 
kller  islands  between  Corsica  and  the  main.  It  con- 
ns 6,320  square  miles,  and  its  population  in  182G  was 
imated  at  1,275,000  souls.  The  established  religion 
the  Roman  Catholic,  but  the  inhabitants  are  not  so 
,t}ted  as  some  of  their  neighbours.  The  form  of  go- 
Hment  in  Tuscany  is  monarchical ;  the  power  of  the 
and  Duke,  though  exercised  with  mildness,  is  restricted 
no  representative  body,  or  even  written  authority :  the 
3cutiye  part  is  managed  by  the  cabinet  and  a  council 
state. 

16.  Tuscany  has  likewise  several  insulated  possessions,  such  as  that  of 
tra  Santa,  between  the  Duchies  of  Massa-Carrara  and  Lucca ;  of  Baxga, 
the  N»  of  the  latter  state ;  of  Fivizzano  between  Parma  and  Massa- 
Rva,  &c.     It  is  divided  into  five  provinces,  viz. 


Provinces. 


Florence    - 
Pisa  - 
Sienna 
Areizo 
Grosseto    - 


Chief  Towns. 


Florence 
Pisa   - 
Sienna 
Arezzo 
Grosseto 


Estimated  Population 
in  1826. 

80,000 
18,500 
21,000 

7,600 

2,000 


17.  Tuscany  was  at  first  held  as  a  Duchy  and  fief  of  Lombardy,  but  it 
It  vobseqnently  restored  to  independence.  During  the  12th  and  13th 
Btnries,  It  was  divided  into  the  three  republics  of  Florence,  Pisa,  and 
oma :  Florence  subjugated  Pisa  in  1406,  after  a  very  long  war.  The 
mily  of  the  Medici,  become  the  most  powerful  in  the  whole  country  from 
e  wealth  it  had  acquired  by  commerce,  gradually  assumed  a  great  ascend- 
icy  in  the  government,  and  in  1380  obtained  the  complete  sovereignty  of  the 
ate.  Alexander  de  Medici  was  created  Duke  of  Tuscany  by  the  £mperor 
harles  the  5th ;  and  Cosmo  de  Medici,  his  cousin  and  successor,  received 
«ai  Pope  Pius  5th  the  title  (tf  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  which  was  after* 
vffds  confirmed  by  the  Emperor  Maximilian  2d.  Tkie  House  of  Medici 
aving  become  extinct  in  1737,  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany  was  given  to 
leDake  of  Loiraizie^  huabMod  of  Maria,  Theresa  the  beixeftiQi  lkxi&\n^/\a 


^9  Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany. 

u«hRl^  for  Ix>same  which  pai&ed  to  France.    Thai  puace  b. , 

yfierwardB  emperoi  of  Cenauiy,  veiled  the  UraoiL  Duchy  ia  bis  second  Nl) 
Ifoia  whom  itliu  descended  to  ihe  pieseqt  Grand  Duke. 
*"■  38.  Florence,  or  Firenze  as  it  ia  called  by  the  ItaBan^ 
is  the  metropolis  of  Tuscany,  and  one  of  the  finest  citiM 
in  Italy,  or  even  in  all  Europe ;  it  stands  in  a  delightful 
valley  intersected  by  the  Amo,  occupying  both  sides  of 
Jjie  nver.  The  whole  valley  is  one  continued  grove  nnd 
garden,  where  the  beauty  of  the  country  is  enlivened  Kj 
uie  animation  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  fertility  of  the 
•oil  is  redoubled  by  the  industry  of  the  cultivators.  Thft 
city,  which  ia  of  an  oval  form,  and  about  4  J  miles  Ja 
circiut,  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  has  two  citadel 
It  is  the  residence  of  the  sovereign,  and  the  seat  of  giH 
Vemment,  and  contains  many  stately  and  splendid  buihH 
jngs ;  the  cathedral  is  a  Gothic  edifice  of  vast  extent  uul 
magnificence,  and  in  boldness  and  skill  inferior  only  to 
St.  Peter's  of  Rome,  It  also  possesses  an  admirable 
Gallery  of  works  of  art,  a  University,  and  a.  very  celd- 
Iwated  Academy. 

39.  Pisa,  lower  down  the  Amo  anil  not  many  miles  ttom  its  mouth,  wti 
fenoeily  one  of  the  most  impoitant  cities  of  Italy,  though  now  presenting.a 
4]ull  and  descrteil  appearance  ;  its  population,  said  to  have  once  amouatld 
a  190,000,  does  not  now  much  eiceed  the  tenth  pari  of  this  number.  Iti 
rircnit  is  neatly  sii  miles,  and  (1  contaioa  many  very  handaxne  puUlt 
■diliceE ;  the  most  curious  of  these  is  Ihe  Campanile  TuHb  or  leaning,  lower, 
iMiich  is  a  cylindrical  tower  18S  feet  in  lieighl,  constructed  of  sevGial  mwf 
of  pillais,  hut  remarkable  for  its  incliniaq  about  la  feet  out  of  the  perncs- 
feular.  The  University  of  Pisa,  one  of  the  oldeBl  in  Italy,  has  been  lo^ 
■  distinguished  nnisery  of  literalure.  and  though  considerably  reduced  in 
importance,  is  still  accounted  the  seat  of  Tuscan  education. 

40.  About  10  miles  iiehw  the  mouth  of  Ihe  Arno  sbinds  the  famou)  tef 

Co!  Leghorn,  or  Ijvomo  as  it  is  called  by  the  natives  \  it  is  of  b  njiBc 
,  aluut  three  miles  In  ciicuit,  lortified  towards  the  sea,'  but  towardi  I^ 
land  merely  enclosed  by  a  ilone  wall;  its  estimated  populali 
—  —       ..      •■  -    ^  rasj,'  '  .    -       ..     ,-™. 


ff&,nDO  wult.    It  is  Ule  residence  of  coniuli  fmm  the  difiereM  EOmpOB 
^wBiB.  and  is  accounted  the  p ■-'  ^— =-  --  '--i--   >-_-__  _. 

traaUy  visited  by  several  thouaa 


1.  and  is  accounted  the  gieatesl  commercial  depot  in  Italy,  b«iua^ 

.,  visited  by  several  thouannd  vCKscli  ;  it  supplies  the  interior  of  iMlT 

with  the  produce  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  the  Levant,  and  the  colonies,  aod 


ferpons  in  return  tlie  produce  of  Ihe  neigbbouriog  ci 

.vanliy  district,  which  commences  here,  and  extends  along  tbe  eaatt  as  fa 

iSoulh  as  Terracina  at  the  eitremity  u(  the  Pontiike  Marshes  on  tbe  Mesp^ 

£tau  ftonlier;  this  long  tract  of  caunti-y,  known  by  the  nuns  uf  the  Hv 

mama,  i>   exceedingly  marshy   aod  unwholesome,  the  whole  of  it  btiil 

«Aelefl  with  tnuWia.    Sienna  lies  to  the  K.  of  J.«ghom,  in  the  csntia.M 

Tuscany,  not  far  from  the  springs  of  tbe  Umbrooe .-  it  is  a  haiKlsome  *sd 

jDtertttiag  Iowa,  and  contains  a  small  university  of  some  standing. 

*  M.  TIk  jthad  ol  JlUba,  the  lugRK  of  thow  which  lie  off  lb«  const  of 


Siate  of  the  Churth.  1 M 

**i^,  ift-cfiposite  PkmbIhiio  on  the  mualand,  from  vrhich  it  ia  only  seven 
f  dntant :  it  is  remailiable  as  haning  been  the  rvi^idence  of  Uonaporte 

May  1814  to  90th  Febniary  1815,  when  he  broke  his  faith  m*ith  bis 
tierofs  by  adUag  to  France,  and  four  months  afterwards  received  his 

overthrow  firom  the  bands  of  the  British,  on  tlie  memorable  plains  uf 
ierloo. 

STAT£    OF    THE    CHURCH. 

12.  The  State  of  the  Church,  called  also  the  Papal 
minions  or  Popedom,  and  sometimes^  the  Ecclesiasti- 

or  Roman  States,  is  separated  on  the  N.  from  the 
mbardo-Venetian  Kingdom  by  the  lower  part  of  the 

Po;  from  the  Duchy  of  Modena  and  the  Grand 
ichy  of  Tuscany  on  the  W.  by  an  irregular  line  runnino- 
m  this  river  to  the  Tuscan  Sea,  which  last  washes  its 
uthem  coast;  and  from  the  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sici- 
I  on  the  E.  by  another  irregular  line,  stretching  from 
;  mouth  of  the  Tronto  to  the  Southern  extremity  of 
I  Pontine  Marshes :  the  Adriatic  Sea  bathes  its 
tstem  shores,  from  tlie  R.  Tronto  to  the  mouths  of  the 
).  Its  greatest  length  is  about  230  miles,  and  its 
latest  breadth  about  90,  but  its  average  breadth  does 
t exceed  60  miles:  it  contains  13,300  square  miles, 
d  its  estimated  population,  in  1826,  amounted  to 
590,000  souls. 

43.  The  Pope's  subjects  are,  of  course,  almost  all 

Oman  Catholics ;   but,  in  the  large  towns  there  are 

me  Protestants  of  foreign  extraction,  and  a  few  Jews. 

mongst  the  principal  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 

iiounced  and  opposed  by  the  Protestants,  are  Transub- 

Udtiation,  or  a  belief  that  the  consecrated  wafer,  or  Host 

\  it  is  called  [from  the  Latin  word  Hastia,  a  sacrifice], 

.  absolutely  changed  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's 

Jiipper,  into  the  real  and  substantial  body  and  blood  of 

/*Imst ;  Pulsatory,  or  the  intermediate  state  of  punish- 

lent  between  this  life  and  the  final  judgment,  from 

rhich  the  souls  of  men  can  be  delivered  by  the  prayers, 

\T  alms,  or  penances  of  the  faithful ;  the  worship  of  the 

iTirgin  Mary ;  the  intercession  of  saints ;  the  worship  of 

mages  and  relics ;  miraculous  interpositions ;  the  celi- 

Micy  of  the  clergy,  &c.  &c. 

44.  The  fonn  of  government  in  the  Romaiv  %V^\fe^> 
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lH»wever  absurd  it  may  eeem,  is  pretended  to  be  a  Theo-;.  „ 
•i^cy,  the  Pope,  as  the  Vicar  or  Vicegerent  ol"  Goif  i 
fc^g  invested  with  absolute  power,  both  spiritual  aj^  ' 
temporal.  The  great  ministers  of  state,  and  the  goyernon;  ', 
•f  the  delegations  or  provinces,  are  cardinals ;  the  latti^  i 
tear  causes  and  pass  sentence  in  all  but  capital  ofTenceg*. 
The  Pope  can  alter  or  annul  the  existing  laws  wlieoerar 
BIB  thinks  proper, 

.^,ilS.  The  caadidates  fbr  the  Papal  tinia  are  necesBsrily  members  of  tti*   , 
tsllege  of  cordiDBla,  and  for  some  lime  back  lliey  have  been  llaliana  bfi 
Vllh.    The  eJecttOQ  of  the  pope  resled  fdnneily  wilb  llie  nobilit)',  clag]^     ' 
tad  dliicDS  of  Rome  ;  but  in  ilie  year  lOSD  it  nas  InmaferFed  to  the  colkgii 
4£,MiiIiaali.     The  number  of  the  latter  U  nominall;  TO,  but  it  i»  ■  "  — 

rplete :  the  Ramaa  Catholic  cautti  of  Austria,  France,  and  Spain^ 
right  to  object  to  the  appoiotmeat  of  such  cardinals  at  do  not  sui* 
4pL  assembly  of  caiilinals  held  under  the  presidency  of  the  pope  is 
A  CDDaistniy,  and  may  be  rather  public  or  private.  The  latter,  w 
.aqminDnly  held  once  in  fourleen  days,  is  a  kind  of  cabinet  council ;  ft  pi 
mnsistory,  or  meeting  of  all  the  cardinals,  is  hald  once  a  month,  wh  ~ 
flidiness  Rives  audience  to  foreiijn  ambassadon.  A  CoDgftzgatioQ  ia  i 
fi  commission  held  under  a  ciidinal  or  other  prelate  :  there  are  seven 
jf  Ihem  for  various  putposes,  such  as  that  for  drawing  dLipeosatior 
Dolls,  superintending  the  tribunal  at  the  Inquisition,  watching  over  )l| 
AffiiTenl  communities,  regulating  the  ceremonies  tfarongboul  Ihe  Banqi, 
Ct|iLrT:li,  aeizin^  on  prohibited  books,  duvcting  foieign  missions,  &c.  jiu>  ,_,  , 
"  40.  The  scriptural  means  by  which  the  knowl^ge  of  the  Christtao  M^  " 
'fipoA  is  to  be  preserve)  in  the  world,  are  the  perpetual  obaervaace  o[  Ua  ^ 
j^iitutians,  and  the  right  interpretation  of  tlie  completed  ScripUiei,  nj  'i 
ficure  these  great  objects,  the  Divine  Founder  of  Christianity  appaiBMl  ^ 
tnlve  Teachers,  and  after  them  He  appeared  from  the  invisible  stale  UtVJf),  'i 
abtnt  another,  who  should  establisb  societies  from  among  the  mnsi  ofiqw^  W 
&Dd,  and  net  apart  leaciieis  to  instruct  the  people,  interpret  the  SciiptoafL  ^\ 
ftbd  maintain  the  inslilutions  of  the  new  religion.  Tbe  apostles  i^  li 
'Moal  among  themselves.  They  governed  the  whole  visible  Church). dt,  ^ 
Mnaial  body  of  Christians,  when  uiey  were  assembled  together ;  andMc)(      'i 

fibe  spiritual  ruler  ofthe  Church  or  society  which  himeetf  had  founded-  il 
peculiar  doctrines  which  chaiacteriie  Christianity  are  all  identified  nil^  H 
s.  The  facts  are  the  foundation  of  the  doctrine,  aad  moral  influeaiM  > 
deducible  from  the  doclritie  which  is  thus  sanctianed  and  establilboL  ' 
!  first  creeds  were  very  scanty,  because  contioveiaiea  wete  few  andHMl  < 
dicided  by  highly  venerated  teachen.  They  wete  enlarged  as  the  deciiHM|l  ■ 
t^  the  Calholic  Church,  represented  by  its  general  councils,  coDcludfld  ibt  ' 
controversies  commenced  by  the  philosophy  which  wrongly  explunei,  (b  ' 
irilfully  rejected,  the  faith  which  was  generally  received.     The  geMt*!      ' 

f  option  of  an  opinion  among  all  Churches,  was  esteemed  a  proof  thu 
bad  been  origiiiaUy  taught  by  the  apostles  and  their  snccessois. 
47.  Such  was  the  new  faith,  which,  at  the  closing  of  the  caooa  of  Scris- 
hiie,  had  hegnn  to  leaven  the  whole  mass  of  the  subjecU  of  the  impenl 
domioions.  Churches  bad  been  founded  in  Rome,  Corinth,  Ciele,  Anliixll. 
Ihc  cfiiei  of  Asia  Alinor,  Italy,  Britain,  Spain,  and  elsewhere.  KtoiJ 
»tparate  Charcb  was  a  society  complete  in  itself,  %pveraed  Ihrougb  lU  iw 
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f?of  kity,  ui  Aitagh  tke  wuior  oflicai  df  the  piwithaad,'  Ail 
l^d  the  pntbgrters,  by  ons  episcoptl  head,  who  iraa  liablt  Co  be 
ff  the  ienteace  of  his  own  order,  it  ho  violated  the  Christiaa  faith. 
fr'was  controned  b^  the  rest  of  his  brethren,  while  every  inde- 
lOBmfehy  preMnred  iti  freedom  tmder  the  empire  of  known  law. 
I  1m8  not  since  beheld  more  onion  in  the  belief,  or  more  perfirctioB 
idnct  of  Christians.  The  churches  of  God,  in  these  early  age?. 
*ied  bv  every  weapon  which  the  devices  of  an  evil  spirit,  or  the 
» tif  me  hmnan  neait,  could  suggest ;  and  their  conquests  were 
r  its  inveterate  foes.  The  civil  auMi  military  poweis  of  the  idola- 
remments  opposed  them  by  ten  sanguinary  persecutions ;  and 
an  n  some  mfficalty  in  rightly  estimatmg  the  number  of  snfierers, 
ikis  m  sufficiency  of  undeniable  evidence  abundantly  to  demon- 
prnvudicB,  hatred,  and  cnieltv  of  the  persecutors,  and  the  singular 
Dohnesa  -and  zeal,  of  fortitude  and  patience,  among  the  blameless 
n  fhe  cause  of  Christianity.  But  the  more  their  spiritual  enemies 
■d  the  tnrbalent  heathen  without,  oppressed  the  Churches  of 
a  more  they  multiplied  and  grew,  till  the  majority  of  the  Empirer 
Ae  doctrine  of  tne  Gospel,  and  the  Enioeror  of  Rome  himself 
le  convert,  and  protector,  of  the  Christian  faith. 

desiastical  history  ought  only  to  have  related  the  progress  of 
in  knowledge,  virtue,  and  happiness :  it  tells  the  same  sad  and 
ly  tale  of  human  infirmity,  ana  crime,  and  folly,  which  profane 
a  given  to  the  world.  It  was  at  the  death  of  Constantine  that 
principal  heresies  commenced,  which  still  divide  the  Universal 
tad  wliicb  have  proved  the  great  sources  of  all  the  corruptions 
rfe  degraded  Christians :  the  one  contaminated  the  doctrine,  and 
destroyed  the  government,  of  the  independent  episcopal  Churches. 
ik  Anus,  which  induced  him  to  reject  the  plain  declaration  of  the 
well  as  the  evidence  of  antiquity  both  of  the  Jews  and  Gen* 
to  prefer  bis  private  speculations  to  that  inteipretation  of  Scripture 
1  been  uniformly  adopted  by  the  Universal  Church,  led  to  many 
disputes  which  convulsed  the  whole  Church  for  three  centuries. 
nates  led  to  the  calling  of  the  first  general  councils  of  Nice,  Con- 
Ie»  Ephesus,  and  Chalcedon,  which  have  confirmed  the  general 
!if  the  primitive  Churches,  and  that  also  of  the  fiir  greater  portion 
lans  at  present,  on  the  subject  of  the  person  of  Christ,  of  the 
tbe  Incarnation,  and  the  Atonement.  But  the  progressive  dcte- 
of  the  age,  by  the  extinction  of  learning  amongst  the  heathen,  in 
dee  of  the  political  convulsion  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  the 
iTonds  of  the  barbarians,  by  the  puerile  attention  to  tnfles  amongst 
ly  by  the  general  contempt  in  which  they  were  held,  and  toe 
niversal  mental  debasement,  rendered  this  the  fittest  period  for  the 
establishment  of  the  two  great  corruptions  of  Christianity  ;  the 
8  of  Rome  and  Mahomet,  the  predicted  rival  enemies  of  pure 
n  tbe  West  and  East. 

he  early  churches  were  united  into  one  society  by  the  observance 
mnmon  law — submission  to  episcopal  government.  A  member  of 
Mmal  Church  of  one  country,  was  considered  a  member  of  the 
church  of  Christ  in  every  country  where  he  might  happen  to 
When  Christianity  began  to  be  more  extensively  dispersed,  the 
at  Rome  was  distinguished  above  all  others  by  the  number  and 
if  ita  converts.  The  Bishop  of  Rome  was  soon  enabled,  by  the 
at  donations  made  to  tbe  Cburch,  to  assume  gi^ter  pom^,  %xA 
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exeicixe  more  extensive  powei,  Ihiui  olher  Bisbopt.  Man;,  ci  , 
OLCurrt^  Id  increaae  und  establish  hb  iiiHuence.  Tbe .  piovioces  E 
accuitoniDiI  Lo  briag  their  civil  a]q>eali  to  llame,  uu!  Iienca  tb'^  becai 
precedcDt  fbr  the  members  of  the  pfoviacial  Cburchos  ta  app«al  Froij 
own  Bisbops  la  tiw  Bisbop  of  Rome.  A  ^neialdaluieocewafpaidw: 
the  Wealcca  (Jhuicheii  id  the  Crsl  centuiies,  tu  itie  see  of  Rom^  Ihoi 
more  open  usurpations  were  cepelleii  wilb  coDlempt.  When  Victo 
was  bisliap  of  Eorae  in  the  year  195,  eicnmmUuicateiL  tbt  Cbure 
Asia  for  refuung  lo  abserve  Easier  in  the  manitei  wbicb  be  jutlged 
light,  Irensua,  the  roelropolitan  of  France.  lepraved  his  piesuroptioi 
the  jcar  2SU,  the  African  Cl'Uicb  pereraplonly  refund  to  submit 
mandate  of  ibe  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  [eceived  again  their  heretical  bi 
The  Church  of  Spain  also,  a  few  years  afterwaids,  revised  suboiiu 
the  RnuittQ  Pontiff  when  he  insisted  on  the  restoratinn  of  tbeif  In 
after  they  bad  bten  deposed  Ibi  ofiering  sacrifice  to  idols.  These  fac 
lie  sufGcieat  to  prove  the  early  assumption  of  power,  and  the  continue 
bitiun  of  the  Popes  in  the  primitive  ages,  and  the  lefuiial  uf  the  inti 
dent  episcopal  Cnuicbes  to  submit  to  Iheu'  dominion. 

SO.  I'be  political  divisions  of  Italy,  in  the  fourth  centniy,  conuil 
increased  the  infiueiKe  and  power  of  the  see  of  Rome,  the  ecclesu 
ilivisioas  of  the  Churoh  being  made  coofonnable  with  those  of  the  e 
Every  province  had  its  MelropoUlan,  and  everj  vicariate  its  ecclesii 

S"  nate.  The  Bishop  of  Rome  presided  in  tbe  latter  capacity  ov 
man  vicariate,  which  comprebended  Southern  Italy,  and  the  thcei 
Mediterranean  islands.  But  none  of  the  ten  provinces  wbicb  fonni 
division,  had  any  Metropolitan,  so  that  the  Popes  exercised  all  met] 
tical  functioos  within  tbem,  such  as  tbe  causecration  of  bijbopt,  d) 
vocation  of  synods,  the  uttinuite  decision  of  appeals,  and  maiij  otbi 
of  authority.  These  provinces  neie  called  the  Roman  Patriarchate,  i 
naduaily  entatxing  its  boundaries,  .and  by  applying  the  maxims  of  jUi 
tion  by  which  it  was  governed,  to  all  ihc  Western  Churches,  the  M 
primacy  was  extended  and  strengthened  over  tbe  fairest  portion  of  tb 
pire.  Another  principal  circums lance,  which  contributed  lo  the  esQ 
blent  of  the  power  of^  the  churuh  of  Rome,  was  tbe  removal  of  tbe  i 
empire  fiom  that  city  to  Constantinople.  The  political  iofiuence,  i 
attendant  on  the  immediate  presence  of  the  sovereign,  consequently  o 
and  the  principal  magistrate  at  Rome  was  the  head  of  its  Churctl> 
sudden  power  which  was  thus  unavoidably,  though  unintentionallj,  cot 
on  the  Fontiff,  was  increased  by  the  abandonment  of  Rome,  aod  of 
%  its  principal  senators.  To  this  cause  of  influence  we  must  add,  tli 
gress  of  the  conversion  of  the  NorthDm  nations,  and  tbe  grant  of  P 
chal  power  to  Pope  Ilamasus,  by  tbe  emperors  Graljan  and  ValeD 


le  whole  Western  Church,  sftoctiouing  tbe  cusmm  of  appeals  to  I 
he  reutwat  of  this  edict  by  Valenlinian  the  Third,  still  iaithu  inc 
le  pbwer  of  the  PontilT.    The  custom  of  pilgrimages  to  the  tombs 


I.  Paul ;  the  introduction  of  the  Gr^orian  Litany;  and 
than  all  these,  the  granting  of  the  title  of  Universal  Bishop  by  Phi 

*  PhocHs  was  a  centurion  in  the  army  on  the  Danube,  at  (be  time 
revolt  from  the  eniperoi  Mauritius,  a.  n.  Wi.  It  is  not  at  all  know 
be  came  to  be  elected  emperor,  except  from  his  having  been  a  leadv  ii 
taditiop.  On  the  iotelligence  of  tbi«  revolt,  the  peoplu 
brake  out  into  an  intumclion,  and  Mauritius  was  obli^. 
J'/iocat  tooa  aiiatwai^  eMe^  this  ca^al,  and,  with  Itis  wife.K^ 
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Smperor  of  the  East,  completed  the  woridly  ttnicttire  of  ecclesiastical 
tioD,  winch  had  now  nsorped  the  name  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and 
■red  to  be  the  rolling  stone  which  should  become  the  predicted  moun- 
and  fill  the  whole  earth. 

..  Thongfa  many  snpeistitions  practices  and  nnscriptnral  opinions  had 

tied  the  pnritv  of  the  early  faitti,  there  can  be  no  comparison  betwcf>n 

state  of  religions  error,  when  the  grant  of  Phocas  conferred  political 

•r  on  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  system  of  inipos- 

,  deceit,  and  falsehood,  subsequently  attained,  by  the  time  when  the 

icil  of  Trent  impressed  its  seal  on  the  great  Charter  of  papal  slavery. 

published  works  of  Pope  Leo,  who  sent  Augustine  to  England,  prove 

tne  reli^ous  faith  of  that  day  was  essentially  different  in  the  most  iin- 

int  doctrines,  from  the  creed  which  was  sanctioned  by  the  council  of 

it    The  doctrines  of  solitary  masses,  masses  for  the  dead,  transubstan- 

on,  the  supremacy  of  the  pope,  the  equal  authority  of  Scripture  ami 

ition,  the  equal  authority  of  the  apocryphal  with  tlie  canonical  books  of 

ptnre,  the  power  of  good  woiks  to  deserve  salvation,  the  confession  of 

in  private  to  the  priest,  communion  in  one  kind  only,  and  the  worship 

mages,  were  all  condemned  by  Pope  Leo ;  and  were  all  decreed  to  be 

Hes  of  faith,  and  as  such  to  be  implicitly  believed  on  pain  of  damnation, 

iie  conucil  of  Trent.    This  remarkable  fact  destroys  at  once  the  truth  of 

asseftion  so  generally  made,  that  the  Church  of  Home  has  maintained 

anchangeable  creed.    The  faith  of  that  church  is  an  eml)odied  collection 

loe  and  false  opinions;  partly  derived  from  misinterpreted  Scripture,  but 

idpally  invented  in  the  course  of  the  controversies  and  dicussions  which 

«  ever  prevailed  in  the  world,  and  which  would  have  escaped  from  the 

iDOiy  of  mankind,  with  other  absurdities  of  the  age  of  ignorance,  if  they 

i  not  been  preserved,   and  sanctioned,  and  entbrced,  by  the  asserted 

Ulibiiity  of  the  most  ^llible  church  upon  earth. 

SS.  From  the  grant  of  Phocas  to  the  age  of  Luther,  the  annals  of  Europe 
I  filled  with  one  long  catalogue  of  crime,  produced  by  the  influence  of  the 
luptioos  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  depositions  of  princes,  the  fo- 
nung  of  rebellions,  the  flagitious  lives  of  the  popes,  the  scandalous  decrees 
unst  the  freedom  of  opinion,  the  persecution  of  the  objectors  to  the  power 
Rome,  which  disgrace  this  sad  portion  of  the  histoiy  of  the  world,  have 
en  amply  and  frequently  related.  The  friends  of  the  church  of  Rome  had 
1^  endeavoured  to  e£fect  its  reformation  before  the  age  of  Luther :  indignant 
monstrances,  the  most  energetic  appeals,  the  most  affecting  intreaties,  the 
oit  bitter  and  galling  satire,  were  alike  in  vain  exerted  to  induce  the 
moval  of  abuses.  The  natural  reason  of  thinking  men  was  shocked  at  the 
nsequences  of  the  papal  doctrines.  In  this  state  of  things,  the  injudicious 
ifincement  of  one  of  the  more  objectionable  doctrines  of  its  absurd  creed. 


f  the  Patriarch.  At  the  public  games  which  he  exhibited  on  the  occasion, 
tumult  arose,  during  which  he  was  reminded  that  Mauritius  was  still 
eve.  The  death  of  that  unfortunate  emperor,  and  of  his  five  sons,  soon 
sUowed.  The  reign  of  the  infamous  Phocas  was  full  of  bloodshed  and 
tuelty,  so  that  he  has  been  justly  ranked  among  the  most  detestable  of 
nants.  At  length  he  became  an  object  of  terror  to  his  own  son-in-law, 
msens,  who  with  the  assistance  of  Heraclius,  exarch  of  Africa,  effecte^l 
I  revolution.  Phocas,  deserted  by  his  guards  and  domestics,  was  seized  in 
bis  palace,  stripped  of  his  imperial  robes,  and  carried  to  the  galley  of  Plera- 
elitts,  who  had  been  proclaimed  emperor :  after  this  his  head  was  cut  off, 
and  his  body  comnuUed  to  the  Buata,  in  the  eighth  yeax  of  \ua  Te\^\i. 
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•JiciMid  the  apaik  which  fired  the  long  prepnied  train  of  public  indigi 
Eeroiiisians  to  caminitniiwerepuljlialy  told,  under  the  prptmcc  of  iwrnm^ 
the  penalties  of  the  guiJt  which  thor  commiisian  would  haie  ccmtnictHF 
tile  open  and  shameleBs  manDer  in  whicli  these  indulgences  wera  sold,  XOgO' 
Aec  with  the  quarrel  hetween  the  rival  societies  of  monks,  who  were  dairsu* 
•f  participating  in  the  profiu  of  the  icaodalous  traffic,  occBiioned  itM- 
^dual.  open,  and  indifmant  opposition  to  the  church  of  llome,  whkll' 
(tided  in  the  alienatiaa  of  its  fatiest  provinces,  and  the  restotaiioD  of  Ifau 
]Mre  religion  and  unfettered  Uherty  of  mind,  which  il  hid  been  amongit  lit* 
fSiginal  ohjects  of  Christianity  to  secure  to  ita  adherents. 

''£3.  The  popes  possessed  no  temporal  possessions  till  the  invasion  ortla^ 
hy  Pepio,  whatever  might  have  been  their  polilical  inffnence  previous  to  t^oT 
ferioa-.  for  the  pretended  donation  made  by  Conslantine  to  Silvester  lit  iP 
mknowledged  as  fabulous  by  all  Eound  critics,  and  even  by  the  IlaBfiH^ 
Aemselves.    Pepin,  the  first  king  of  France,  of  the  second  race  of  kloK* 
was  originally  mayor  of  the  palace  to  Childeric  the  3d ;  being  annianiu' 
Atsin  fat  his  usurpation  of  the  throue,  the  consent  and  sappoct  of  the  h^ad 
01  the  Church,  he  formally  consulted  pope  Zachary  upon  the  mstler,  wta". 
npli^d,  like  one  of  the  ancient  oracles,  that  the  crown  belonged  to  him  «r%S 
etercised  the  royal  power.     This  was  what  Pepin  wanted ;  he  shortly  aflftJ 
wards  had  himself  proclaimed  king,  and  consecrated  by  the  pope's  legU*^ 
ifiion  which  he  conSned  Childeric  in  a  convent,  where  he  soon  died.    Soimi, 
tone  afternards  he  made  war  upon  the  Lombards,  and  hiving  drioea  litem' 
ool  of  the  exarchate  nf  Ravenna,  he  beiitowed  it  upon  Pope  StcphcD'S^' 
1^0  bad  solicited  assistance  from  the  French  king,  and  had  even  undertB^j^ 
■  loumey  lo  Paris,  where  he  crowned  the  usui-per  with  the  greatest  solw- 
aties :  uils  gift  was  conflnned  by  Charlemagne,  Pe[nn's  son,  who  addMu''    j 
it  the  two  provinces  of  Perugia  and  Spoleto.    Ambition  and  thirst  for  powV'   . 
were  fully  displayed  by  the  bishops  of  Rome,  now  (hat  they  had  becama- 
Mnporal  princes ',  in  the  eleventh  century,  Henry  3d,  Emperor  of  Germuj,      { 
give  them  the  duchy  of  Benevento ;  in  the  12lh  century,  Marilda,  Coulitiflr'    \ 
m  Tuscany,  presented  the  see  with  those  lands,  since  called  the  I'atrimoiUO       > 
di  S.  Pieiro,  though  then  known  under  various  names.    Gome  was  as  yet 
only  (he  residence  of  the  pontifls,  for  it  belonged  to  the  empire,  bnt  was  toni      l 
from  it  by  a  revolution  which  terminated  about  the  end  of  the  lllh  centuiTi 
iirits  being  anneied,  as  well  as  the  province  of  Sabina.  lo  the  Papal  Tern-      , 
tDiy.    In  1632,  Clement  Tth  gained  possession  of  the  Marches  of  AncoM, 
mnd  united  them  with  the  States  of  the  Church :  in  1G26,  the  duchy  tP    ' 
llrbiaa,  which  had  belonged  la  the  family  of  Juhus  2d,  was  annened  to  fU:, 
possessions  of  the  pope. 

_  SI.  The  last  conquests  made  by  the  see  of  Rome  were  those  of  th(  pi*-" ' 
Tinces  of  Orvteto,  Castro,  and  Romigliono :  the  two  last  of  these  Iwlongrf 
to  Pope  Paul  3d,  who  gave  tliem  to  bis  son  Famese.  afterwards  Duke  of:. 
Farmi ;  but  one  of  his  descendants  having;  pawned  them  at  the  MoHlt-A: 
PUli  in  Home,  for  a  sum  of  money  which  tie  was  unable  subseqiientty  ID ' 
Mura,  pope  Innocent  the  11th  took  possession  of  them  in  the  name  of  th* 
boly  see.  1'hus  eredually  sprang  up  the  power  of  the  thrane  of  Rnne^  . 
which  boaita  itself  to  he  the  moit  ancient  in  Europe  ;  the  aavereign  of  whidi 
cltimi  lor  himself  the  title  of  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  and  Prince  of  lltt  r 
Chamhj  inaisting  npon  the  personal  honage,  and  veneration,  and  piosmtiwi  < 
«f  all  bis  subjects,  and  vainly  aspiring  to  that  of  the  whole  world,  li  can- 
bM  be  as  the  successor  of  an  Apostle,  that  this  priest  invests  himself  with 
f^powen  of  an  absolute  monarch,  over  the  lives  and  pro]ierty  oflbousandi 
t0humaa  beingt  in  this  world,  and  avei  ttienVia^n«u\i\afuiut««kt«t 
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-olodiei  IwDsdf  with  norple;  that  he  asnunes  a  triple  crown,  at  le- 
iM  hie  pntendcd  triple  otpacitr  of  high  priest,  nipRme  jndgtp  and 
pbUtorw  the  ChriatiaBS  ;  that  be  tamniDdt  himKlf  with  all  the  in* 
Ad  spleodMor  of  rajraltTt  which  his  feeble  means  admit  of;  that  he  is 
d  wuh  an  the  pomp  of  magistracY,  and  the  destnictive  machinery  of 
Lt  aeqiiifea  aoase  patssaoe  to  follow  him  through  such  a  tissue  of 
vf,  mod  to  find  km  notwithstanding,  assuming  the  humble  title  of 
nt  ef  the  Senranta  of  God :"  hot  this  whole  d^ails  of  his  assumed 
wtj  are  ahockingand  disgusting  indeed.  And,  amongst  its  other 
uities,  it  would  not  be  believed,  were  it  other  than  a  point  in  the 
of  the  State  itself  that  the  head  of  this  apostate  church,  the  fountain 
.  the  Inquisition  draws  its  infuriating  draughts  of  bigoted  cruehy, 
iges  and  aanctioos  the  lottery  ;  that  the  drawmg  takes  place  in  pre« 
F  the  cardinals,  with  the  greatest  solemnities,  and  that  the  child  who 
t  to  pot  hia  hand  into  the  wheel,  only  does  so  after  having  made  the 
the  crosa. 

The  State  of  the  Church  was  formerly  divided 
hirteen  provinces,  viz.  Ferrara,  Bologna,  Komagna, 
\Oy  Citta  di  Cadtello,  the  Marches  of  Ancona  and 
o,  Camerino,  Umbria  or  Spoleto,  Perugia,  Orvieto, 
la,  Patrimonio  di  S,  Pietro,  and  Campag^a  di 
i*  But  in  1816  these  divisions  were  discontinued, 
he  State  was  then  portioned  oif  into  18  Delegations 
ovinces,  which  £^Lin  were  abandoned  in  1824 :  it  is 
composed  of  13  Delegations. 

Jlie  names  of  these  Delegations,  toeetber  witli  their  chief  towns,  and 
pulation  of  the  latter,  may  be  seen  in  the  following  table  : 


Estimated 

pelegations  or  Proyinces, 

** 

Chief  Towns. 

Population  ia 

1826. 

-Bologna        -        -        - 

« 

Bologna 

. 

05,000 

flerrara          »        «        - 

- 

Ferrara 

- 

- 

24,000 

Ravenna       ,.        .        - 

•• 

Ravenna 

- 

- 

24,000 

ForU    -        -        .        . 

• 

ForU  - 

• 

•• 

16,000 

J'esaro  and  Urbino 

- 

Pesaro 

- 

- 

14,000 

rAncona        -        .        - 

m 

Ancona 

_ 

• 

25,000 

jiiacerata  and  Camerino 

m 

Macerata 

- 

- 

13,000 

j-FennoandAacoli  ' 
tPerugia         t        •        - 

- 

Ascoli 

am 

m 

12,000 

- 

Perugia 

- 

- 

18,000 

fSpoleto  and  Rieti  - 

1  Viterbo  and  Civita  Vecchia 

- 

Spoleto 

- 

m 

7.000 

- 

Rome 

- 

- 

150,000 

j  Trosinone  and  ^onte-Ccrvo 
("Bfmerento     -        -        - 

- 

Frosinone 
Benevento 

- 

6,000 
14,000 

,.  The  last  of  these  provinces  is  locally  situated  in  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Bicilies^  and  campnsti^  a  smaU  circular  tract  of  UnitOT)  i<wiwi^% 


i 
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town,  whence  it  derives  its  ntine,  tkid  which  stands  upM'the  &.€ikifiN 
The  district  of  Ponte-Corvo,  also,  which  fonaw  part  of  4Im  DakgtlieBi^^ 
]f  rosinone  and  Ponta-Corvo,  is  in  the  same  kingdoiD,  being  'nltog£her  dfiv* 
jointed  from  the  Papal  State :  it  is  a  smAll  elliptical  portioa  of  taiiilNj^' 
extending  a  few  miles  from  Ponte  Corvo  in  a  N.  W.  dimation,  almkg'lbt 
banks  of  the  R.  Gari^liano.    The  Pope  fonnerly  possessed  th«t  paii  >tf 


Fecrara  which  lay  to  the  N-  of  the  Po,  but  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
Lorn 


ferred  it  to  the  Lombardo- Venetian  Kin^om ;  he  likewise, 

over  the  districts  of  Avignon  and  Veoaissin  in  France,  but  the 

swept  them  away  from  his  grasp.  :    '  ■' 

58.  Romey  the  metropolis  of  the  Papal  dominionB  aiui 
the  seat  of  its  government^  occupies  both  banks  of  th9[ 
Tiber,  but  stands  principally  on  the  eastern  side  of  ^ 
river :  it  is  still  divided  into  fourteen  regions,  or  rianiM 
they  are  now  called.  The  seven  eminences  on  whiefa 
the  ancient  city  was  built,  are  now  covered  with  vipi^ 
yards,  comfielas,  or  villas,  the  close  populaiiou  h^^, 
confined  to  the  level  tract  between  the  eminences  him 
the  river.  The  length  of  this  part  is  about  two  toS^fs^ 
and  its  breadth  from  one  to  one  and  a  half;  but  Ubi 
whole  space  inclosed  by  walls  approaches  to  the  foim 
of  a  square,  and  is  about  eleven  miles  in  circuit.  I^ 
possesses  many  features  of  the  ancient  city.  The  s«m 
roads  lead  to  the  gates,  the  same  aqueducts  pour  the 
same  streams  into  the  fountains ;  the  same  great  churcW 
that  received  the  masters  of  the  world  imder  the  em- 
perors, are  still  open  to  their  descendants ;  and  the  saitie^ 
venerable  walls,  that  enclosed  so  many  temples  and 
palaces  in  the  reign  of  Aurelian,  still  exist.  No  city  in 
Europe  is  superior  to  Rome  in  the  number  and  myagnir 
licence  of  its  churches.  The  most  remarkable  are  S^i 
Peter's,  the  Pantheon,  and  the  seven  patriarchal  Basiliev 
or  cathedrals,  all  distinguished  for  their  architecftuiet} 
The  cathedral  church  of  St.  Peter  is  the  chefcTmuvre  of 
Italy,  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  church  in  the  wori^ 
and  in  magnitude  of  outline  and  variety  of  parts,  fiur 
exceeds  any  edifice  constructed  by  the  ancient  Ghreeks 
or  Romans. 

69.  This  magnificent  catheral  is  720  feet  long,  610  broad,  and  500  high 
from  the  pavement  to  the  top  of  the  cross.  Pope  Julius  the  2d  laid  the  mt 
stone  of  it  in  1506,  but  it  was  not  finished  till  1621 :  the  most  celebrtlBf 
architects,  -Bramante,  Raphael,  Michael  Angelo,  Vignola,  MadenM^  tad. 
Berniai,  have  displayed  their  talents  in  lV\\s  ^at  work ;  azid  no  few«r  tittB 
ei^hieen  Buccenive  popes  vrwe  emp\o«fed  Vn  *\\&  cwiataxjfiJMwi.  '^%it  tsid^ 
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3  li«t  been  ^ timated  at  ia»000,OOOI.  sterling.  The  hall  ii  the  moat 
A  erer  constnielad  by  hiiinaD  art,  ezteodiog  upwaida  of  GOO  feet  in 
But  of  all  the  objects  of  this  admirable  eiufice,  the  moat  surprising 
emej  the  vault  of  which  rises  to  the  height  of  400  lieel,  and  extaads 
B  apectator  like  a  fifmainent.  The  Pantheon,  or  Rotunda  as  it  is  now 
rooDL  its  <arcuJar  form,  originally  dedicated  to  all  the  godt,  is  now  a 
dedicated  to  all  the  saints  by  Gregoiy  the  4th.  It  is  distinguished 
44idity  and  the  beauty  of  its  proportions,  and  is  the  most  perfect  of 
Roman  temj^es  now  remaining :  it  is  about  147  feet  in  height  and 
diameter,  with  a  spacious  dome  receiving  the  light  from  one  great 
3  in  the  centre.  But  a  still  more  imposing  object  is  tlie  Colosseum, 
»hitheatre  of  Vespasian,  the  largest  edifice  of  this  kind  ever  oon- 
h  about  one  halt  of  its  external  circuit  yet  remains,  and  it  is  by  fer 
>t  stupendous  monument  of  antiquity  in  the  chaos  of  magnificent  and 
buildings  with  which  this  once  mighty  city  is  crowded. 

The  three  palaces  of  the  pope  are  the  Lateran,  Quirinal,  and  Vatican, 
leran  is  of  great  extent,  but  the  main  body  of  the  building  has  been 
nverted  into  a  hospital  for  orphans.  The  Quirinal,  from  its  heiffht 
lubritv,  is  now  the  summer  residence  of  the  popes :  tiiis  splendid 
likewise  bears  the  name  of  Monte  Cavallo,  from  two  marble  groups 
:  of  it,  each  representing  a  horse  of  colossal  proportions,  under  the 
:e  of  a  youth.  The  Vatican,  the  winter  residence  of  the  pope,  is 
i  on  an  eminence  near  St.  Peter's,  and  is  connected  with  it ;  it  is  a 
egular  pile  of  building,  erected  by  various  architects  at  different  eras, 
ming  not  one  but  an  assemblage  of  edifices :  it  is  said  to  occupy  the 
Nero's  golden  palace.  Under  the  pontificates  of  Clement  14th  and 
h,  this  palace  was  eniiched  with  a  numerous  collection  of  antiquities 
^nificent  statues.  The  library  is  one  of  the  lar^est  in  the  world,  and 
lated  to  contain  half  a  million  of  volumes  and  50,000  manuscripts, 
.  former  number  is  no  doubt  grossly  exaggerated. 

.  Porto,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  has  lost  all  its 
and  interest,  except  what  is  connected  with  it  as 
>ying  the  site  of  the  beautiful  Port  of  Augustus, 
site  to  Ostia.  The  great  port  of  the  Papal  Do- 
>ns  upon  the  Tuscan  Sea  is  Civita  Vecchia,  nearly 
iles  to  the  N.  of  the  Tiber ;  it  is  one  of  the  best 
OUTS  belonging  to  the  Pope,  and  is  the  place  where 
oliness  keeps  his  gallies.  The  other  great  harbour 
icona  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Venice ;  it  is  by 
le  most  flourishing  commercial  seaport  in  the  whole 
,  and  its  inhabitants  are  more  active  and  enterprising 
the  generality  of  the  Italians. 

About  10  miles  to  tlie  S.  of  Ancona,  a  mile  or  two  from  the  sea-shoi-c, 
I  Loreto :  it  is  a  mean  little  insignificant  town,  built  upon  a  hill,  sur- 
ed  with  a  rampart  and  deep  ditch,  and  defended  by  towers,  without; 
/er,  being  of  sufiicient  strength  to  sustain  a  siege.  It  owes  what  little 
tance  it  possesses  to  the  Idolatrous  superstition  of  the  church  of  Home ; 
in  is  the  Santa  Casa  or  holy  house,  said  to  have  been  inhabited  by  the 
n  Mary  in  Nazareth*  .  This  bouse,  formerly  nothing  but  a^la^uVaxOL 
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bnildiiig,  tliDHgh  now  eDCBs«d  with  the  finot  CiiTBra  marble,  1i  UftetlMfl 
11  bllwil,  and  18  high;  it  is  pretended,  thai  in  the  je»  IKI  il  ira»cMa 
^tjei  by  certsin  angeb  from  Galilee  lo  Tersmo  in  Dalmatia,  iinil  Atatt^ 
Iktee  yean  afterwuiU,  lo  Ileccaaati  aa  the  const  uf  Italy  -,  but  eight  laanlto 
l^rwatda,  ihis  aite  being  found  i neon veDient,  it  took  aoothei  Sifhl  rf-* 
MMuBSBd  yank,  and  aetlled  on  a  piece  of  giauQtl  helonging  to  a  certain  ilrfit 
,4*lled  Luiretla.  Here  the  trt]de  crown  has  thought  proper  lo  allow  ilV 
Icmain  ever  sioce.  >s  the  ipcenlation  has  aosweivd  amazingly  welli'M 
tnmber  of  devotees  who  visit  it  Tot  (he  purpose  of  absolving  thcmselvn  hmt 
^ows,  oblaining  relief  fntm  sickness  or  other  dl<^tnss.  iiinT  1 1 1  iii^  imiiiiiiliB 
«f. their  UDS,  ii  very  great;  before  the  Refortnacion.  it  is  saki  that  moMtki^ 
SH.IKIO  pitgrims  viiited  the  shKne  BDnuallj,  aitd  laid  at  the  feet  of  il* 
idol  the  1>e3t  ofierings  they  were  able  to  present.  It  oontaias  a  cularWadl 
■tatue  of  the  Virgin  coveted  with  precious  Biones.  which,  on  particular  d>^ 
il  dtcssed  out  in  all  Mils  of  lawdiy  finrry.  The  inhabitants  of  Loreto, 
About  T,IIOO  in  namber,  are  employed  in  the  pious  munufacluie  of  rosaries, 
awaaes.  relics,  and  any  other  article  with  which  they  can  beguile  Ihedndu- 
ImiB  and  the  miserahle.  , ,  K 


J,  63.  Bologna  Is  the  second  lovin  in  tho  Papal  Terriloiy,  and  slimdliB  ^ 

Sorlhern  part,  no  great  distance  from  the  frontiers  of  the  Duchy  of  ModuU 
'!fi  of  an  oblong  form,  about  sii  miles  in  circuit,  and  it  surroundeil  li^ji 


tUcW  wall.  No  town  in  Italy,  excepting  Home,  is  said  lo 
Vliluable  paintings  by  the  Rrst  masters.  Bologna,  is  likewise  famous. toiiti 
tniivEisity,  which  was  founded  at  a  very  early  period ;  it  {irtt  drew  J^A 
itfeiltion  of  Europe  to  the  Roman  law,  after  the  slumber  of  the  niSJSV 
fges,  anii  henco  received  the  title  of  lUottr  SluAiarum :  il  obtsiaed ' 
npwB,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  IStb  century  il  is  said  to  havt 
Weniled  by  14,000  students,  but  this  number  has  now  dwindled  to 
4lW.  Though  there  is  by  no  means  any  nani  of  academies  and  other  '~ 
luUtucions  ia  Itotne,  Bologna,  and  soma  other  gieat  towns,  the 
If^ratuie  id  the  Papal  Dommionsia  far  from  eonrishing.  .,„,, 

'   '  REPrELIC    OP    SAN    MARINO.  ''"' 

*"'  64.  The  Republic  of  San  Marino  is  situated  iq'  uf 

N ,  E.  part  of  Italy :  it  is  completely  environed  by  (he 

opminions  of  the  pope,  and  lies  alwut  midway  betw^^ 

&c  grand  duchy  of  TuBcany  and  the  Gulf  of  VeQipe,j^ 

mdes  from  Rimini  on  the  shores  of  the  latter.     Ite  tM| 

tttory  is  coDfined  to  a  mountain  about  2,000  feet  lu0)| 

^£Ii  a  small  tract  of  cotmtry  at  its  baae,  comprifiog 

iout  forty  square  miles.     It  ts  composed  of  tlic  t^if^ 

_  San  Marino  and  two  neighbouring  villages,  and  cqnj 

.ins  a  population  of  about  7,000  souls :  it  is  govetnt^ 

^  its  own  laws,  and  acknowledges  the  pope  as  a  pnt; 

teitor,  but  not  as  a  sovereign. 

BS.  This  iiicoDsideiable  state,  which  has  enjoyed  almost  uiiiatemipUl 
•-L ...... .ti>:.^  r —  •t:..4......  _.^.,...:~  .... j  _i.- i-  — i.:.: —  :..*..  i  _  c .^_ 
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IIBVdf  •&Mai»  hfc'Mtkid  In  tliu  nmtntain,  where  ht  led  the  fife  of  a  henuil-; 
MJ  Mtrinitrt  WiMilf  10  all  iti  austerities.  The  priaeeM  of  the  oounti^, 
iWrf^Ue  •Ktraoeftiaiy  eamtitf,  made  him  a  preient  of  the  mountain, 
■Hr.tt  nnuiber  ilf  tBhahitanIs  retorting  hither,  he  eitabKehed  the  lepubKc' 
Mhgaipfaed  by  Ua  name :  after  his  death  he  received  the  hoooun  of  canoai- 
liabK-  'Tlw. whole  hbtoiy  of  the  state  ii  comprised  in  two  parchases  made 
V4  acigUboBriiigi  panoiB  ;■  in  the  aid  it  afforded  the  pope  in  a  war  against 
' '  '  of  Blmwi;  in  its  sohjugatioB  by  his  holiness,  and  its  subsequentljr 
j  off  his  yoke.  The  executive  power  is  in  the  hands  of  300  elders, 
aam  sonaEte  composed  of  twenty  patricians,  twenty  citixens,  and  twenty 
^  y^  with  two  presidents,  at  goKfalomtri,  who  are  elected  every  three 
i  s  Ikeoe  two  magiitrates  have  a  guard  of  thirty  men,  hut  if  the  liberty 
0  4ka  lepublic  ahoaki  be  threatened,  every  citixen  turns  soldier. 

KIlfGDOM    OF    THE    TWO    SICILIES. 

i^H.  The  Eonedom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  or  Naples  as 
it  is  likewise  called,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  State 
of  the  Church,  on  the  E.  by  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  on  the 
S.:  itfi^ji  W.  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea :  it  is  composed  of 
Ui  Siouthem  part  of  Italy  and  the  Island  of  Sicily.  It 
Ibtttbhid  31,700  square  miles,  and  its  population  (as  esti* 
litg^  in  1826)  amounted  to  7,160,800  souls.  The 
gnatest  length  of  its  continental  territory  is  315  miles, 
ttd  its  average  breadth  about  80;  it  contains  24,100 
igiibre  miles,  or  about  as  many  as  Ireland,  and  6,456,800 
luiilntants.  The  Island  of  Sicily,  which  is  nearly  the 
same  size  as  Sardinia,  contains  7,600  square  miles,  and 
1,704,000  inhabitants ;  its  shape  is  that  of  an  isosceles 
triangle^  of  which  the  greatest  length  from  E.  to  W.  is 
lib  tniles,  and  from  N.  to  S.  something  more  than  40. 

■67*  The  inhabitants  of  the  Two  SiciUes  are  almost  all 
Rdfa&an  Catholics.  The  only  important  exception  is 
Armed  by  the  descendants  of  those  Albanians,  who  in 
t^'  iSth  century  emigrated  from  their  own  country, 
lAn  it  was  overrun  by  the  Turks,  and  settled  in  many 
df  flie  small  towns  in  tne  Southern  part  of  the  kingdom : 
ibigf  adhere  in  general  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Greek 
Church,  but  live  in  great  poverty,  and  are  even  more 
badtward  than  the  other  Italians  in  the  various  arts  of 
Hfe,  The  government  of  the  Two  Sicilies  is  an  hereditary 
monarchy :  the  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  hanc(s 
of  the  king  but  his  prerogative,  which  was  formerly  un- 
Gmitedy  has  been  of  late  years  somewhat  restricted. 
There  are  fonr  universities  in  the  kingdom,  \\z«  at^9L!^<^> 


SalemOy  Palermo^  ^nd  Qatani^yf  Jl)]i|  they. j^fir  o||^  a 
slender  celdl)rity,  though  that  or  Nap)«;8;jfi^  8^  ^.i^ 
attended  by  about  300  stadents^  /.. .  ,  \\  ,  '  /  .;hx..:i,n  id 

68.  The  two  great  pestn  of  Italv,  thf  brigmd  iaii^tliA  flitiititu 
widely  tpiead  oTer  the  kiofdom  ol  theTwQ%cUi9>,'9|i!  fifer  th^D^MMJI 
the  Pope.    The  latter  are  to  be  foup4  ^  ^yf^  ▼Ulaee  iiAiiawn  qf^f 
countries :  the  great  hold  of  the  brigands  k  the  little  inottntilDOib  \ 
country  between  Terrachia,  in  the  Papal  Siite8,'4odibnd],  ift  tlMltgigtti; 
of  Naples,  bat  they  are  to  be  met  with  sknlkfng  behind  iqdEs  tfH  ^  ^  '*' 
caverns  and  glens,  over  the  wholp  extent  of  tbepe  UlTgoyemed  jl 
The  brigands  are  a  cowardly  and  cruel  race  of  robbets,  roi|iinni 
turesque  in  their  drelB,  and  singnlariy  rap(d in  th«br]tiOtioitt|^'li((^i 
under  the  command  of  one  cbiei^  chosen  for  his  oonning  and  ej&c 
have  wives,  and  children,  and  felds,  and  a  patron-saint  (dt. 
The  travdler  has  no  means  of  avoiding  their  rapadtyj  to  lesift' 
massacred,  and  if  he  ha»  not  sufifeient  property  aboul  biin  to  m1 
cupidity,  he  is  detained  as  a  hostage  till  svch  ti»e  as  hia  friends 
ransom,  which  these  outlaws  please  to  set  .upon  his  .life.  f.ijj 

69,  The  whole  kingdom  is  divided  into  92  piovincev*  of  whidi  tft  fflVt 
tain  to  the  continental  territory,  and  7  to  the  islasfd  of  Sicilv :  the  w^Sfjf 
these,  as  well  as  of  their  chief  towns,  and  the  population  of  thft  laii&Hii'^R 
be  seen  in  the  following  table :  -   ^      <    )i;>Tbi 


Katimatsd 
Popid4tkt»ia 


Provinces. 


Chief  Towns. 


< 


(,  Abruzzo  Ultra  I*. 
Abnizzo  Ultra  II*. 
Abruzzo  Citra  - 
Sannio  or  JVtolise 
Capitauata 
Terra  di  Lavoro 
Naples    - 
Principato  Citra 
Principato  Ultra 
Terra  di  Ban    - 
Terra  di  Otranto 
Basilicata 
Calabria  Citra 
Calabria  Ultra  I». 

I.  Calabria  Ultra  II*. 


•J 

03 


r  Messina  - 
Catania  - 
Syracuse - 

(  Caltanissetta 
Girgenti  - 
Trapani  - 

(Palermo  - 


\ 


Teramo 

Aquila 

Chieti 

Campobasso 

Foggia 

Capua 

Naples 

Salerno 

Avellino 

Bari   - 

Lecce 

Potenza 

Cosenza 

Reggio 

Catanzaro   - 

Messina 

Catania 

Syracuse     • 

Caltanissetta 

Girgenti 

Trapani 

PaleciuQ 


^iM«a 


•ir.\  ft 


80,70a..Ld 
46,0W . ! 
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70.  The  city  of  Naples  is  the  metropolis  of  the  king- 
dom ;  its  situation  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  thai  can 
be  imagined,  being  partly  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  und 
partly  on  the  margin  of  a  spacious  and  bt^autiful  bay.  It 
spresids  its  population  along  the  shore,  and  covers  the 
snelving  coasts  and  adjacent  eminences  with  its  villus 
amd  ^raens.  On  the  Western  side  of  the  bay  arc  the 
delightful  shores  of  Pozzuoli ;  on  the  East,  towers  the 
Volcano  of  Vesuvius,  with  its  luxuriant  sides  and  smok* 
ing  summit ;  in  the  centre  stands  tlie  city,  with  its  pa- 
laces, churches,  and  gardens,  rising  gradually  one  above 
the  other :  these,  with  the  verdant  islands  at  the  mouth 
of  the  bay,  and  the  wide  expanse  of  sea,  form  altogether 
an  almost  unrivalled  assemblage  of  pictures(|ue  and  l)eau- 
tiful  scenery.  The  city  is  about  eight  miles  in  circuit, 
but  twice  this  including  all  its  suburbs :  it  is  surrounded 
by  a  wall,  defended  by  a  number  of  towers  and  three 
large  castles;  but  its  fortifications  are  not  adapted  to 
resist  an  army. 

71.  The  splendour  of  the  churches  and  other  public  edifices  of  Naples 
consists  more  in  the  richness  of  their  painting,  marbles,  and  other  decora- 
tions, than  in  the  elegance  of  their  architecture.  The  cathedral  church  is 
a  handsome  Gothic  edifice,  suppoitod  by  more  than  100  columns  of  granite, 
belonging  originally  to  a  temple  of  Apollo,  upon,  or  near,  the  site  of  which 
it  has  been  built.  In  the  subterranean  chapel  is  deposited  the  body  of  St. 
Jamiarios,  the  patron  of  Naples,  and  its  preserver  from  tiic  desolatiouM  of 
the  terrible  Vesuvius ;  it  contains,  amongst  other  wonders,  the  pretend^'d 
blood  of  the  saint,  carefully  kept  in  two  vials,  which,  on  the  day  of  his 
festival  [it  is  said]  liquifies  of  itself;  and,  according  to  the  space  of  time 
which  elapses  during  the  performance  of  the  miracle,  or  rather  before  the 
coDjvring  priest  thinks  proper  to  perform  the  trick,  the  credulous  inhabitants 
ttthnate  the  happiness  or  misery  of  the  coming  year.  The  higher  ranks  in 
Naples  are  generally  ignorant,  frivolous,  and  dissipated ;  the  lower  orders 
lie  indolent  and  superstitious.  The  Lazzaroni  are  a  part  of  the  populace, 
witfaoot  either  dwellings  or  regular  occupation,  who  work  only  to  supply  the 
imiiiediate  wants  of  nature ;  they  may  be  said  to  spend  their  life  in  the 
streets,  lying  in  the  shade,  or  sauntering  about  during  the  day,  and  sleeping 
at  ni^t  under  a  portico,  on  the  pavement,  or  on  the  steps  of  a  church  :  tiieir 
Dumber  is  estimated  at  nearly  40,000.  A  large  tract  of  country,  extending 
both  to  the  N.  and  S.  of  the  metropolis,  has  obtained  the  name  of  Campagna 
Felice,  from  the  happiness  of  its  climate,  and  the  lavish  hand  with  which 
oatare  there  pours  forth  all  her  treasures. 

72.  About  nine  miles  to  the  £.  of  Naples  is  the  volcano  of  Vesuvius, 
which  rises  in  a  gentle  swell  from  the  G.  of  Naples  to  the  height  of  3,820 
feel  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    The  upper  part  of  the  TOO\ii\ta!\tv\\^^\sefeti 
torn  by  a  series  of  convulsions,  and  is  strewed  with  its  own  ^T^^TjaeTvVi  \  V\\t 

jmitnextin  the  descent  is  mixed  with  dried  lava,  extending •\um<dL^\k\a.e>L 
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tines  over  iu  sui'bco ;  whilst  tlie  lower  put  -of  theToluana,  i 
were  far  reniole,  is  covared  with  villagei  ttnd  ouunuy  sews,  wi  ^  .  _  ^ 
fruit  tre««,  vineyards,  bdO  other  luxuriant  pmdncUDDB,  all  displiying' llu 
|p»it  fertiiil;  given  by  the  aihes  to  tlie  soil.  The  suntmit  of  tlie  tnouniaiN  u 
b  in  the  farm  of  &  cone,  and  coiCiiats  of  masses  of  bamt  earth,  ashes,  iwl  ^ 
Mod,  thrown  nutin  the  couise  of  ages  by  the  volcano  :  the  CiaCer  a  uetlA^  , 
kmile  and  a  half  in  ciicumference  ;  hut  its  depth,  or  descent  from  Uierid^  i| 
w  not  above  SSO  feet.  The  total  number  of  groal  eruptions  on  reconl  ii  , 
■bove  thirty,  reelioning  from  the  celebnteil  one  of  i.e.  70,  trhich  praMd  , 
destructive  to  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii:  one  of  ihe  latul,  though  iwt  , 
most  formidable,  took  place  in  1S19,  and  has  somewhat  lowereii  Ihe  height  ef  . 
the  mounlain.  , 

.    13.  The  volcanic  matter  which  covered  Hsreulaneuin  was  begun  to  bt     , 
(Wnoved  in  the  year  IflB'J,  since  which  period   a   prodigious    numlier  «t     , 
•ncient  monumeats  of  eveiy  kind  have  been  discovered,  such  as  lutsilictoj 
tUDples,  theatres,  paintings,  statues,  furniture,  uteoiiils,  &c. :  whole  stR^      , 
iate  been  cleared,  and  are  found  to  be  pavetl  and  flagged  on  both  (idat 
Tlie  igHcs  are  in  a  surprising  slate  of  pFeservalion,  and  aHbrd  a  good  Mt( 
ofi  the  manneis  of  the  age,  and  the  improveinenl  in  the  arts.     I'he  sta(Mri( 
vases,  tripods,  and  ianip.  are  oflen  of  Ihe  finest  woikmanship,  being  nnA 
•tiperior  to  the  pictures.   But  the  relics  which  have  lately  excited  the  gteatitt 
interest,  are  the  Msnu9cript» ;  they  are  chiefly  in  Greek,  but  partly  aim  !■ 
latin,  and  are  nearly  2,000  in  iiomber!  several  of  them  have  been  unroltwlt 
but  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  them  is  illegible.     I'ompeii  has  been  tlk»> 
wise  opened  ;  it  had  been  almost  Forgotten  till  the  middle  of  the  last  Matm^      ., 
(then  it  was  discovered,  and  about  one-fourth  of  Ihe  town  is  now  GiMiwt      ., 
S'he  streets  are  paved,  but  oaitow;  the  houset  small ;  some  have  twDatMiHf      . 
but  most  of  them  only  one:  and,  on  the  whole,  Pompeii  baa,  in  mtaf      , 
rstpects,  a  strong  resemblance  to  modern  Italian  towns.  '•'" 

''  74.  Salerno,  tfae  capital  of  Ihe  proviaee  of  Prioeipala  Citia,  and  iiliiai^  i, 
Httbebead  of  a  gulf  to  which  it  has  given  name,  lies  about  thirty  jtiHa  ^ 
M  the  B.  E.  of  Naples  ;  it  possesses  a  good  harbour :  its  streets  are  pWe8  , 
With  lava  from  \'esuvius  It  contains  an  obscure  university,  fDrmeHyiB  j 
{treat  repute  as  a  medical  scbnol,  much  resorted  lo  by  the  Arabians  aiij  , 
Saracena.    Gaeta,  another  convenient  port,  lies  to  the  N.  W.  of  Ihe  mnro-    } 

Klis,  upon  the  confines  of  the  Papal  Territory ;  it  ii  by  no  means  l»m,      • 
t  it  is  very  well  Forlified,  and  as  regularly  as  the  uncienl  wait   wouldMr-     L 
oil.    On  Ihe  South  Eastern  coast  of  Italy,  and  at  the  head  o(  the  pvA 
piil  to  which  il  has  given  name,  stands  Taranio.  or  Tarento  as  it  u.  all; 
iiriled.  i)asses>ing  several  advantaees  as  a  maritime  position  :  it  hai  a  Kplit     \ 
oTsome  strength   for  the  protection  of  its  haibour.  and  contiiins  iS.oM     |, 
inhalntaDli ;  but  it  is,  nolwithstanding,  a  town  of  but  lillle  inleiest,  eillRT 
W  a  commercial  or  military  station,  though  it  filled  such  a  coaajHcuoai  plan 
in  ancient  history.  ' 

■'■7S,  Croiiting  the  Strait  (or  Faro)  of  Messina  into  Sicily,  we  End' tl^      l 
city  dE  Messina,  the  most  important  place  in  the  island  after  Palermo.    Tht 
karbour  is  the  best  in  8i{^ily,  and  is  e^ttenied  superior  lo  any  other  in  tM 
Mediterranean  :  the  city  itself  is  well  defended,  and  is  considered  stroogu      t 
tirati  any  olher  in  the  island.     Messina  has  been  remarkable  for  its  mi^lbN      \ 
^oes:  the  most  recent  and  calamitous  vrere,  Ihe  plague  of  IT43|iwb)ck 
C>)iied  off  in  a  few  months  !U,UO0  of  ihe  iahabilanu ;  and  an  earlbqiwktt     ' 
vhich  look  plnce  JO  yeari  afterwards,  and  levelled  one-half  of  the  citjr  KItll      t 
the  gnimA.     To  Ihe  S.  of  Messina,  alwut  the  mi.ldle  of  the  Kaslerai-life       I 
fif  the  iilaad,  stanilK  Catania,  remtultabb:  (or  having  been  visited  bf  (hmm 
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Imieiidoas  -earthquaket  i  one  of  these*  in  1698,  completely  laid  it  in  niins 
mI  destrosred  18»000  people.  It  has  revived,  however,  with  great  splen- 
^oar*  and  has  much  more  the  features  of  a  metropolis  than  Palenoo: 
Mrt  of  the  edifices  have  ati  air  of  magnificence  unknown  in  other  parts  of 
Ibe  ialaiidy  and  the  town  haa  a  title  to  rank  among  the  elennt  cities  of 
£aiope*  Its  university  is  celebrated  throup[fa  the  whole  island,  and  its 
iakahitantu  have  always  been  noted  for  their  superiority  in  politeness  of 
■auDers  over  the  other  Sicilians.  There  are  many  retieious  edifices  in 
Catania:  one  of  these  is  remarkable  as  the  dwelling-place  of  the  suc^ 
eosors  of  the  Knights  of  Malta,  so  long  the  terror  of  the  Crescent. 

76.  The  volcano  of  Etna,  or  Gibello  as  it  is  also  called,  from  the  Arabic 
word  Gebel  signifying  a  mmintain,  is  about  15  miles  to  the  N.  W.  of  Catania. 
The  ciicnmference  of  its  base  is  upwards  of  60  miles ;  and  thence  it  rises, 
like  a  pyramid,  to  the  hdglit  of  10,(^40  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
enter  is  upwards  of  two  miles  in  circuit,  and  presents  the  appearance 
rf  an  inverted  cone.  The  mountain  contains  an  epitome  of  the  different 
■Ijmatoa  throughout  the  globe ;  presenting  at  once  all  the  seasons  of  the 
y«r,  and  almost  every  variety  of  produce.  It  is  accordingly  divided  into 
ihree  distinct  zones  or  regions,  known  by  the  names  of  the  cultivated  region, 
he  woody  region,  and  tbe  desert  region  :  in  the  first  of  these,  pasture,  corn 
Mdi,  vineyaras,  and  fruit  trees  of  nearly  every  description,  are  extremely 
ibandant ;  here  are  said  to  be  no  less  than  77  towns  and  villages,  numer* 
IBS  monasteries,  and  a  population  of  120,000  souls.  In  succeeding  to  the 
nochr  or  temperate  r^on,  the  scene  changes ;  instead  of  suffocating  heat, 
fte  air  has  a  genial  freshness ;  the  surface  and  soil  present  great  inequa- 
lities,  and  are  covered  with  a  variety  of  trees  which  diminish  in  size  towards 
Ihe  apper  zone*  In  this  last  vegetation  entirely  disappears,  and  tbe  surface 
is  a  direary  expanse  of  snow  and  ice.  The  summit  presents  a  prospect  of 
Borivallea  beauty  and  grandeur,  embracing  a  wide  extent  of  land  and  sea  : 
u  a  clear  day,  Etna  may  be  distinctly  seen  from  Valetta,  the  capital  of 
Ualta,  a  distance  of  112  miles.  The  number  of  eruptions  on  record,  to 
vkich  this  volcano  has  been  subject,  is  said  to  amount  to  81 ;  but  of  these 
not  more  than  10  are  supposed  to  have  issued  from  tbe  highest  crater,  tlie 
•tbers  having  torn  openings  in  the  sides  of  the  mountain. 

77.  Palermo,  the  capital  of  Sicily  and  the  residence 
of  the  ViccTOT,  stands  on  the  Northern  coast  of  the  island, 
towards  its  W .  extremity :  it  is  situated  on  the  Westei*n 
riiore  of  a  bay,  in  a  beautiful  plain,  presenting  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  magnificent  garden,  filled  with  fruit  trees 
and  watered  by  rivulets.  The  form  of  the  city  is  nearly 
circular:  it  is  fortified,  though  in  a  weak  manner,  to- 
wards the  sea ;  but  on  the  land  side  it  is  altogether  open. 
The  cathedral  of  Palermo  is  one  of  the  finest  Gothic 
buildings  in  Sicily.  There  are  some  catacombs  in  the 
city,  the  property  of  certain  monks,  celebrated  for  the 
angular  property  of  converting  into  mummies  the  bodies 
which  are  placed  in  them,  and  which  are  therefore  ar- 
ranged in  attitudes  as  whimsical  as  they  are  disgusting. 
Palermo  is  likewise  celebrated  for  a  splendid  &«>\\n^, 
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whkli  wfam»M%  lwldmhDD6ciHrof  Si.^^ 

under  the  ingeniouB  mttulganelit  of  k  few  frivii^[ihimral 

the  city  from  the  phi^^ne^  after  the  had*  heiaiideediaal 

buried  for  five  centoriet.  .  •;iir; ,  -i  m:  ;Ji{l 

ra.  Symciiie  hts  krt  all  Its  wacksA  iMgiiiinHiMii.  M9li^^knimti^hA 
stUl  poiieBi«tB«KcaUMiaiid  beulilulliaibaai^e^^ 
of  the  gretlea  biirdon»  ftodof  ooataimng  a  Bumiwya  flecf.:  A^yw»B»Vi<k 
only  inhabiled  mt  b  Um  ulaiid  htmdf  etUtd  QitygHi„  mtli  A,iiM| 
portioa  of  the  old  Aciidiiia:  it  is  waUed,  and  cntend.ligr  ikliwWiOi 
ThecathedialistbeaiicieQtteflBipleoriliiierra.  The  ratafiialii,  ifflijg^ 
andfomareBaifcabiefeatafeoriSjrraciiae:  thi^andalyaftTw^.tigy^lli 
hijifh;  bat  their  extent  ia  anek  that  tbejtem  a  load  of.  Abt«mMI4fll|t 
wuh  a  munber  of  nanoir  itraats,  aoma  off  whidi  an  aaid  le  he*  lanilig^ 
The  ipeaidBg  grotto^  or,  as  it  waa  called  faj  the  aiciaiita*  IIm  l^-aC.iMoi|l^ 
sins,  is  a  cave  170  feet  long*  60  hiob,  and  ahoat  ftO.  wi^a^  ^MktmMm$ 
an  echo»  that  the  sligfaeat  noiae  made  in  it  ia  heard  in  Ihevjnaill  rJiailiiia 
near  the  entrance,  in  which  0ion(yrias  ia  said  to  hate  lislaDed.to  tk^^itniiHh 
sation  of  his  priaooefs.  The  feiintain  of  Aiethnsa  has  loat  QMur^.ail>Jto 
poetfj,  beingnowthenaoctoftbelanndnaaasof  fiTiaeiise.. ,-       .     i^mt 

■>..  -    .[     7:ii  'iill 
MALTESE    ISLANDS.  -        -     "'  '*"<'•*** 

79.  The  Maltese  Islands  lie  about  46  nules  'fiom^ 
Southern  shore  of  Sicily,  and  160  to  the  K  ofHth^^eii^ 
of  Africa,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape.Bpit:  .tt^^^/" ' 
nearly  due  north  from  Tripoli  on  the  coast  of  iifnea^ 
distance  between  them  bemg  190  miles.  They  w^  iBbtifi 
posed  of  the  three  islands  Malta,  Gozo,  and; 
which  the  first  is  by  &r  the  kurj^t :  their 
extent  is  about  120  nules,  and  their  estimated  pcyj^rdBeUiWi 
about  100,000  souls,  of  whom  nearly  80,000  are  ioi  ifl4^ 
alone,  which  is  thus  one  of  the  most  populous  spolBiiil 
the  globe. 

80.  In  the  year  1800  Malta  was  taken  by  the  British, 
and  has  since  continued  in  our  possession,  having  been 
confirmed  to  ns  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  -1814.  The 
Maltese,  however,  have  been  aUowed  to  retain  the  greater 
part  of  dieir  ancient  rights  and  usages,  amongst  others, 
that  of  electing  their  own  magistrates:  the  civil  and 
military  governors  are  both  British.  In  no  fortress  in 
Europe  are  the  defences  more  imposing :  admiration  is 
excited  in  Gibraltar  by  the  work  of  nature,  in  Maka^  by 
the  labours  of  art.  The  coast  of  Malta  is  in  gen^riri 
steep  and  rusgedf  the  only  good  harbours  being  iboat 

ofMarza  and  Marza  Muxieti  tho^  «x^  twagwatoAfai^ 
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peninsula  on  which  stands  Valetta^  the  chief  town,  built 
n  1566  by  the  knights  of  St  John,  and  called  after  a 
celebrated  grand  master  of  the  order;  its  present  popu- 
lation is  estimated  at  36,000  souls. 

81.  Mftlta  waft  formerly  possessed  by  the  Knights  of  St  John  of  Jcru- 
alem.  This  order,  founded  about  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  was  origi- 
Da]ly  a  charitable  institution,  but  its  members,  called  Hospitalers,  became 
ailitary,  and  took  the  title  of  Knights  shortly  afterwards.  On  the  final  loss 
rf  Jemsalem  by  the  Christians,  they  retired  to  Acre,  which  they  defended 
ralianUy  against  the  Turks.  They  subsequently  followed  the  king  of 
CvproB,  and  in  ISIO  took  Rhodes,  but  200  years  afterwards,  this  latter 
iiiand  havii^  foilen  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  the  knights  retired  into 
Cindia,  and  thence  into  Sicily.  In  the  year  1630,  the  emperor  Charles  5th, 
gare  them  the  island  of  Malta,  that  they  might  defend  his  valuable  pos- 
letsion,  Sicily,  against  the  Turks.  Malta  was  then  a  barren  rock,  pro- 
iacine  little  else  than  fruit  and  seeds ;  it  was  likewise  without  any  means 
of  defence,  and  the  knights  therefore  fortified  it  with  much  labour  and 
iddiess.  Having  greatly  distinguished  themselves  by  their  enterprise  and 
valour,  Solyman,  at  that  time  Sultau,  determined  in  15G4  to  extirpate  them. 
His  first  attempt  on  the  island  having  failed,  he  afterwards  sent  an  army  of 
30,000  men  against  it,  provided  with  artillery  and  all  the  requisites  for  a 
grand  attack.  The  siege  that  ensued  has  been  the  object  of  the  most  ani- 
mted  descriptions,  and  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  obstinate  on  record ; 
but  the  TurkSy  after  losing  four  months  in  reiterated  attacks,  and  sacrificing 
t  great  part  of  their  army,  were  obliged  to  re-embark,  and  from  that  time 
Ibrebore  from  all  farther  attempts  upon  Alalta.  The  Knights  continued 
Vug  afterwards  to  bear  a  part  in  the  hostilities  of  the  various  Mediterranean 
poirers  against  the  Turks,  but  nothing  of  importance  occurred  in  their 
histoiy  till  1798.  In  that  year,  the  French  expedition  to  Egypt,  under  the 
Cftmmand  of  Bonaparte,  suddenly  appeared  before  Malta,  and  summoned 
it  to  surrender :  after  a  short  delay,  the  kniehts  submitted  without  resistance, 
and  Malta  received  a  French  garrison.  The  naval  superiority  of  the  British 
soon  enabled  them  to  blockade  the  island ;  but  the  works  being  too  strong 
fcr  attack,  it  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  French  till  the  year  1800,  when 
being  pressed  by  famine,  it  surrendered. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 

OTTOMAN    EMPIRE    IN    EUROPE. 


1-  THE  Turkish  or  Ottoman  Empire  extends  over  parts 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  from  the  Adriatic  Sea  on  the  West, 
to  the  frontiers  of  Persia  on  the  East ;  it  comprehends 
8ome*of  the  moat  celebrated  countries  of  anc\enX\ii«toc^> 
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both  sacred  and  prufuae,  and  which,  diough  they  «M4 
once  aiuoagirt  the  most  beautiful  and  flourishing  in  the 
whole  world,  exhibit  now  nothing  but  desolation  and 
misery  uiider  the  despotic  govermneot  of  the  Crescenti 
The  power  of  the  Turks,  especially  in  this  quajter  of  the 

S'obe,  is  now  rapidly  diminishing :  they  have  lately  lo^ 
e  Greek  part  of  their  territory,  which  has  been  erecteA 
into  an  independent  kingdom,  under  the  protection,  of 
Grpat  Biitain,  France,  and  Russia.  The  twa  grapi 
divisions  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  are  Turkey  in  Eurc^ 
and  Turkey  in  Asia ;  it  likewise  extends  its  pretensio^a 
over  parts  of  Africa,  claiming  the  sovereignity  of  Egypt, 
Tripoli,  Tunis,  and  Algiers,  but  its  authority  in  tneie 
countries  hangs  on  so  doubtful  a  tenure  as  to  be  little 
more  than  nominal. 

2.  The  Turki  made  no  figure  in  hisLnry  (ill  sboul  the  be^nniag  of  ilie 
ssvenlh  cenlury,  when  issuing  from  Iheit  ob»cora  retreat  belneen  the  Black 
and  Cosman  Seia,  ihej  laid  waste  Peisia,  and  joined  the  Romans  ag»ins( 
iu  king  Choiroei;  sbonlj  afterwards  thev  oblained  posiiesaiiin  of  a  punias 
v!  Armenia,  called  from  ihem  TurEomania.  A  port  of  them  subsequentij 
inarched  into  Persia,  being  iniitrd  to  aid  the  Caliph  of  Bagdad  against  hi| 
rebellious  Emin;  it  nai  upon  this  occasion  that  their  general,  Ingnii  Bwi 
owumcd  the  titie  of  "  Lieutenant  to  the  Commander  of  the  Kaiihful  %"  tliit 
was  only  the  prelade  to  a  farther  usurpation,  in  the  ISlh  ceotuiy,  ihc 
Turks  being  harassed  in  their  new  possessions  by  other  Tartar  tribes,  retreated 
to  Asia  Minor,  which  they  bad  previously  conqnered,  and  eatabUsbed  tti£ 
haad-quartera  of  their  goyemment  at  Icnnhim  in  Cilioia. 

3.  I'hair  dDmisioas,  divided  for  sotne  tiEne  into  petty  states,  w«ra  uiutel 
under  Olloman  (Othman  or  Osmaji,  as  he  is  also  called),  nho  assumed  tfae 
title  of  Saltan,  and  fiied  the  Seal  of  his  empire  at  Frusa.  in  Bithynla.  abuul 
iFjq  beginning  of  the  14Ih  century.  His  successors,  >uppotled  by  fie^ 
hordes  of  enthusiastic  foUoiren,  extended  their  conquests  over  the  adJMeat 
parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe,  occupying  Syria,  Egypt,  and  eventtiajly 
the  lerriloiy  that  remained  to  the  Greet  emperors.  Adnanople  was  takrn 
by  them  in  the  year  1360,  but  it  was  not  till  1453,  that  they  gained  poa,- 
sessiirn  of  Constantinople,  under  Mahoniet  the  !d,  who  put  an  end  tolte 
Roman  Empire  in  the  East.  Greece  and  its  islands  were  afterwatds  on:i- 
nin  ;  aod  the  Southern  part  of  Hungary  liltewise  fell  into  their  possesstoni 
though  it  was  at  first  atlaclied  without  any  success  Moldavia  anil  Walscla 
were  oerupied,  Poland  threatened,  and  on  the  whole  the  Turkish  ajms  mel 
with  few  checks  of  imponaocc  till  the  latter  paii  of  the  17th  century.  Since 
thai  periodthej. hays Wn  kept  ia  afr«  b;  aevenil  af  ibq  iaMI|j|l|taMfu( 

Eiwers  of  EAirope,  with  whom,  faowerer,  they  ban  ftequ^j'  fm»AM 
.Bg  and  dttpeittc  Mn.  '    ^'■^Jsf'J-i 

.  4.. Turkey  »n  Edrope  m  l»uii4od  on,llw,]V 
Empires  of  Ansjji^^d  KHS^ii«  on  tbe  |;,.%tHfi.J^ 
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Mriteto6ilt;  <m  die  S.  by  the  ^geaxi  Sea  and  the  king- 
Mi  is?  Greece^  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Adriatic  Sea. 
It^'totttainB  162,600  square  miles,  and  its  population  in 
1806  is  estimated  to  have  amounted  to  0,394,000  souls. 

''4.  Phincipal  Mountains.  Turkey  in  Euroj>e  is 
iif  s;eneral  a  mountainous  country.  It  is  traversed  by 
jfiragreat  ranges,  one  of  which  runs  from  West  to  East, 
ij^  the  other  from  Worth  to  South.  The  former  of  tliew; 
tt^he  continuation  of  the  Alps  of  Italy,  and  hus  hwu 
aliCfady  mentioned  as  quitting  that  country  at  the  Bini- 
Udmier  Wald  and  passing  through  Morlachia  and  Dsil- 
MitiA  into  Turkey.  It  separates  those  Turkish  rivers 
wfuch  run  into  the  Danube,  from  those  which  flow  into 
fltt'G. of  Venice  and  the  Archipelago;  and  divides  the 
provinces  of  Bosnia,  Servia,  and  Bulgaria  on  the  N., 
miA  those  of  Herzegovina,  Albania,  Macedonia,  unci 
Si^0ia  on  the  South.  It  is  known  in  different  parts 
W.-vwous  names.  Where  it  enters  Turkey  it  is  called 
Rcma-Gora;  on  the  frontiers  of  Albania  it  is  named 
S^iSikli  and  Tchar  Dag;  on  the  borders  of  Macedonia 
]£,jtfr  known  under  the  appellations  of  Gliubotin,  Kgrisou, 
tnd  Ghiustendil ;  and  its  continuation  along  tlie  N.  of 
t1ilj|.c6  is  called  the  Balkan,  or  otherv^ise  Ila^nnis  and 
Eimitneh.  It  terminates  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea 
iftG.  Emineh,  between  the  towns  of  Bourgas  and  Vania. 

^  0.'  Hiis  itLDge  is  connecU-d  on  the  N.  with  the  Carpathians  by  meanK  of  a 
IbWtf  ridge,  called  the  C'otlja  Balkan,  which  quits  the  main  range  on  tli« 
DiRiieKt  of  Bulgaria,  Kumilia,  Macedonia,  and  Servia ;  it  then  trendsi 
)l»'l?.,  crosses  the  R.  Danube  at  Orsova,  and  joins  that  portion  of  the 
CtepaUiians  which  has  been  already  descrii)ed  as  separating  Walacbia  from 
flttll^ry  and  Transylvania.  The  main  range  of  the  Hwmus  likewise  thiols 
diitteverdl  spurs  to  the  Southwaid:  amongst  tiiese  may  be  mentioned  the 
l6<ei(inok&p  Dag  in  Macedonia,  between  the  rivers  Str}'mon  and  Nestus; 
DCM^Io  Dag  in  Humilia  between  the  rivers  Nestus  andMaritza;  and 
SWDtUes  Dag  or  the  Little  Balkan,  likewise  in  Humilia,  between  the  H. 
M siritia  and  tbe  Black  Sea,  which  teFminales  at  the  Channel  of  Constan- 


7.  The  second  great  range,  running  from  N.  to  South, 
is  that  which  in  a  general  way  is  called  the  Pindus,  and 
separates  the  provinces  of  Albania  and  Livadia  on  the 
W.,  from  those  of  Macedonia  and  Thessaly  on  the  East: 
itiikcwise  divides  those  Turkish  rivers  wmcVv  euVet  ^^^^^ 
9.  of  Venice  from  those  which  flow  down  \tvlo  XJev^^  Kx- 
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cbipelagik    It  quit^the  Buftat  tAi0>i«(iH4 
Albtmja  aod  Mued(mia,.bettceen.,wl»nh..Afpv^HM^it 
e^ltd  Magna  Pebioia  awl  GbnowMwtiW^itl^^tM— 
known  by  Bereral  other  namea  aa-AgWjft,>9)|iwiMgjmff   I 
KJytzQB,  after  which  it  tnwHe  tha  KiBgdomriMT-IUhraBC^    I 
and  tenmnates  in  G.  Matftpan,  theSmtiMMntrttliiltt 
in  the  Continent  of  Europe.  '  '      ' '-     -- 

d  Thessalv  Uie  PmAm  throws  off  3  miner  liift 
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/agoia  [Ibe  uicienl  Palion]  whic 
tenainats)  oppodle  the  L  of  hei- 

0.  Fbjncipal  Rivers.  ThegreattBt.riMs>of  AoibK 
pean  Turkey  is  the  Danube,  which  ctiteri'.ife')iBtl?,tlft 
DorderB  of  Serria  and  Hungary ;  and'  aftet ^ItftrifttoBtaMl^  j 
rated  the  province  of  Bulgaria  fl<Dm  those' «l^'WuiiW^ 
MoldaTia,aiul  Bessarabia,  entera  the  KatitSkEQlqnlblft  | 
mouths.  It  tises  in  the  Black  Forest  in  Qenasiiq^mii 
is  1,700  miles  king.  Its  chief  Turkish  trihnlinww 
the  N.  are,  the  Pnith,  Sereth,  JalomnUzia;  Aiff0i'^-^ 
and  Schyl ;  on  the  S.  are,  the  Verbitza,  Bci9D«t!|bi^ 
Morava,  Isker,  and  Vid.  The  Turkish  riTew>Ljti£aii 
enter  the  Archipelago  are,  the  Maritza  Qr  Hebinvatti 
Mesto  or  Nestue,  the  Stroma  or  Stiymon;  tbe^VhiAr, 
tlie  Indje-Mauro,  the  Salembrk  or  Peneu«'-'iEi!lia"fllS 
EUada.  ™.^' 

'  10.  The  R.  Uarim  is  wboll;  in  RumUia,  en  tke  bortotf;  ATfrflEI 
praTineentdof  MaoedoDiait  UnaiUriM;  it  flowidowtoftamlHiiir'*'^ 
*nd  lUtor  a  tortuona  coarse  of  284-  milH,  eaten  Uw  At^ 
tbs  towD  ef  Eaea.  The  HcBtoi,  vhieh  wpentM  R«iirilia''4i 
donia,  rixtcliMe  to  the  Marina,  and  ii.  laOmileekiiiB;  it  Bhpl'liW 
Arehipeltgo  opposite  the  I,  of  Tbtso.  The  Siromb,  Vaidaif'^^IV 
Mauro,  are  alt  thrM  in  (he  prorince  of  Hacedflbia.  The  ■oht<toiiif' 
StcomaiainM*.  Gfaiuslendil,  whenc«it  Sowa  with  a  S.coiH*e  if  Mi-Uk) 
through  L.  Tikiiiaii  ioto  the  G .  of  Contessa.  The  R.  Vatdar  mea'i>Ww' 
Dag  SDd  flont  S.  E.  for  ITfi  miles  into  the  G.  of  Salooica,'  wtnra  KliM 
tfaewBtera  of  the  loi^e-MaifTO  which  ms in M^Piadm.'  The  ittcMw 
teaibria  iDd'Ellada  us  both  in  the  provloeeof  ThsmlrandiriirUM^ 
FioduH:  Ae  foimer  ii  110  mile*  k»g;  aDdentantbe  AidupdlMa «t^ 
vale  of  Tempo  so  highly  praised  for  its  romantic  beaut;.  "' 'K'^... 

,  Ih  The  chief  rivers  in  the  WeatOTi  part  of  T\i^ 
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Scutari,  the  Drino,  the  Vojirazo  or  Viosa,  the  Arta,  nnd 
the  Aspro  Potamo  or  Achelous,  in  Albania:  the  la^t 
mentioned  partly  separates  the  Ottoman  Empire  from 
tiie  Kingdom  of  Greece. 

IS.  The  R.  Naienta  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Monte  Negro,  whence  it 


and  after  traversing  the  L.  of  Okbrida,  enters  the  Adriatic  ^^  near  Alossio  ; 
it  it  166  miks  long.  The  Vojuno  rites  in  ]\H.  Pindus  on  the  bordern  of 
Xhessaly  and  Mac^nia,  whence  it  flows  with  a  N.  W.  course  of  140  miltii 
into  the  G.  of  Venice  a  little  above  the  town  of  Valona.  The  U.  Arta  :ind 
ijba  Aspro  Potamo  rise  close  to  it ;  the  former  runs  into  the  G.  of  Arta,  and 
is  but  an  inconsiderable  river ;  the  latter,  which  is  130  miles  long,  enters 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  opposite  the  I.  of  Cephallonia. 

13.  Principal  Gulfs.  The  G.  of  Bourns  is  on 
the  E.  coast  of  Rumilia  in  the  Black  Sea ;  and  on  the 
S.  shores  of  the  same  province,  in  the  Archipela(>:o,  are 
theOulfe  of  Saros  and  Enos,  the  latter  being  at  the  month 
of  the  R.  Maritza.  On  the  coast  of  Macedonia  are  the 
Qvih  of  Contessa,  Monte-Santo,  Cassandra,  and  Salo- 
nca,  all  on  the^Egeean  Sea :  the  Gulfs  of  Volo  and  Molo 
are  on  the  S.  shores  of  Thessaly,  opposite  the  Northern 
extremity  of  Negropont.  The  only  gulfs  on  the  Adriatic 
are,  the  G.  of  Arta  on  the  S.  coast  of  Albania,  and  those 
of  Valona  and  Scutari  on  the  Western  shores  of  the 
same  province, 

14.  Lakes.  In  the  N.  £.  extremity  of  Bulgaria  is  L.  Ilassein,  which 
communicates  with  the  Black  Sea  by  several  channels.  In  Macedonia  are, 
L.  Tikinos  at  the  moulh  of  the  K.  Strymon ;  L.  Betchik  between  the  gulfs 
of  Contessa  and  Salonica ;  and  the  L.  of  Castoria,  at  the  foot  of  M'.  Pindus, 
ind  near  the  springs  of  one  of  the  arms  of  the  R.  Indje^Mauro.  In  Alba- 
nia aie,  the  L.  of  Scutari  on  the  frontiers  of  Monte-Negro,  and  not  far  from 
t|ie  G.  of  Venice ;  L.  Okbrida  at  the  foot  of  M^  Pindus,  near  the  source  of 
the  Black  Drino  R.;  and  L.  Janina,  in  the  Southern  part  of  the  province, 
celebrated  for  the  ancient  oracle  of  Dodona  which  was  established  on  its 
thores.  The  only.lake  in  Thessaly  is  L.  Carlas  in  the  K.  part  of  the  pro- 
rinoe  i  like  that  of  Janina  it  has  no  communication  with  the  sea« 

Ui.  Capes.  The  chief  Turkish  Headlands  on  the  Black  Sea  are,  C.  Ca- 
lagriah,  C.  £mioeh,  and  C.  Ainada.  On  the  il'^gaean  Sea  are,  Ilelles 
Boumou,  the  S.  extremity  of  Rumilia,  C.  Gremia,  C.  Alonte- Santo,  C. 
Drepano,  C.  Faillouri  the  Southernmost  point  of  Macedonia,  C.  S.  George 
aad  C.  Trikeri  the  S.  E.  extremities  of  Thessaly.  On  the  Adriatic  Sea  are 
C*  Prevesa,  C.  Linguetta,  C.  Pali,  and  C.  Dulcigno,  aU  on  the  coast  of 
Albania. 

16.  Straits.    The  Thracian  Bosporus  or  Channel  of  Constaatluo^le  \& 
caUed  Boghaz  by  the  Turk^;  it  separates  the  ContinenU  o(  IL^o^^  ^"(A 
Asia,  and  unites  the  Black  Sea.  with  the  Sea  of  Marmara  *.  *\t  V&  aJwwX  \^ 
mies  Jong,  and  baJf  a  mile  wide  in  its  narrowest  part.    T\v^  WtWftiyw^X  ot 
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(Jhannel  of  the  Datdineltea  liltewiie  separates  Euiope  ftoni  Aiii,  and  toa- 

nmtn  the  Set  of  Marmank  with  the  A,rrhipeJagDt  it  w  33  miiss  Idt^,  vid  ibMt 

i0RV-third»of  a  mile  wide  In  its  uarroweBl  part.  It  otiluned  Hsnuoe  fix«  iht 
l|Ui«ienI  district  Uatdania  in  Asia,  the  Western  thores  of  whicb  te  <ruM; 

Itiul  the  BppelUtiaii  became  more  fantiliarlv  employed  aflc  the  etDpnor  M- 
-ihoinet  IVlti.  built  the  loo  eastlei  called  The  Danlioellet,  a.  t>.  t1U9i'«> 

^fend  the  passage:  these  cnatles  fere  built  ene  on  each  side,  a  little  to  Ik* 
^  of  the  ancient  tswns  Seslu!  and  Abjdui.    The  L'liannel  i^  Trikeriaepl- 

^te*  the  S.  «oa.st  of  Thessaly  from  the  N.  eMremity  of  the  I .  of  NegneMt. 
TheSliait  DfCorfusBparateBthel.  of  this  name  from  the  W.  shores  of  All»- 

laiA.  The  Strait  of  Oiranto  divides  Turkey  from  Italy,  and  L'nDitMttdW 
'O.  of  Venice  Willi  the  rest  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea :  tJie  distance  fMn 
-«.  Lingoella  in  Albania  to  Otranlo  in  Italy  Is  38  miles. 

*'  17.  Religion  and  Government.  The  religiMi 
of  the  Turks  is  that  of  Mahomet,  of  the  sect  of  Ot|^. 
iTThe  rule  of  their  faith  is  the  Koran,  an  incongruoos 
-mixture  of  sound  and  absurd  doctrines,  of  grave  aod-of 
""^fline  precepts.  Their  fasts  are  frequent  and  rigortn^; 
jjftie  principal  one,  called  the  Ramadan,  lasts  for  2B  da^, 
Tfiod  the  merit  of  observing  it  consists  in  abstaining  iram 
','food  whilst  the  sun  remains  above  the  horizon.  Their 
^ablutions  are  very  frequent,  being  not  only  prompted  by 
i"the  warmth  of  the  climate,  but  enjoined  as  necessupy  1^ 
'jbeir  creed,  after  a  variety  of  occupations.  The  mosquefe, 
J  or  churches,  of  the  Mahometans  are  generally  of  a  square 
'■figure,  built  with  stone,  and  covered  with  gilded  kAd: 
'.lliey  have  mostly  six  minarets  or  towers,  from  the  t(^ 
'.,gi  which  the  people  are  called  to  prayer  by  the  pneftts. 
'■  JJn  woman  dares  enter  these  consecrated  edifices. 
'''i  IB.  The  Turkish  government  may  be  regarded  as  a 
.i,lhodeI  of  the  most  detestable  despotism.  The  power  of 
-tthe  Sultan,  or  Grand  Seignor,  is  altogether  unchecked 
'ty  any  representative  body;  he  is  the  sole  fountaWOT 
cfJionour  and  office ;  possesses  absolute  power  of  hfe  aXfA 
^deathover  all  his  subjects,  and  disposes  of  their  property 
''precisely  as  he  pleases.  He  is  supposed  to  be  virtually 
■restrained  from  excessive  outrages  by  the  ordinances  of 
».the  Kortm  (or  Mahometan  Bible),  as  well  as  by  the  de- 
cisions of  the  superior  priests,  and  by  certam  usages 
utvMch  are  believed  to  have  acquired  the  force  of  laws ; 
'^Imt  neither  ordinances  nor  usages  are  able  to  protect  die 
filife  or  property  of  any  subject,  whose  wealth  or  ambition 
may  ba^'e  rendered  him  obnoxious  to  his  UarbarJan 
Chief. 
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-r:.19«-TheimperMl  nuMqnes  of  Constantioople,  Adrianople,  and  Bnwfta, 
:kvn  -oolleges,  .which  are  resorted  to  by  yoang  men  intended  for  the  profes- 
^rfpiit  of  lew  and  theology,  from  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  after  they 
ihiKwt.  quitted  the  common  schools :  here  they  are  instructed  in  the  law  of 
•lltlKnaet,:  in  religioiui,  civil,  and  criminal  jurisprudence,  and  made  in  some 
■mmMmte  acq^uainted  with  the  subtle  commentaries  on  the  Koran.  Their 
^taachen  are  ignorant  of  the  veiy  rudiments  of  science,  but  assume  the  office 
•f  bestowing  certain  honorary  degrees  upon  their  pupils.  Literature  and  the 
m^  whether  useful  or  ornamental,  are  uncultivated  and  despised:  the 
JBOdels  of  ancient  Greece  are  wholly  lost  in  this  uninquisitive  and  semibar. 
flunis  Tace ;  in  fact,  statuary  and  painting  are  forbidden  by  their  faith  as 
>1inlawfiil  imitations  of  the  works  of  God. — ^I'here  are,  likewise,  in  the  Turk- 
htk  provinces  many  Christians  of  the  Greek  Church,  as  well  as  of  other  sects, 
'j^esides  a  great  number  of  Jews,  all  of  whom  enjoy  a  legal  toleration  by 
'  Daying  an  exorbitant  tribute. 

^  *  20.  The  Turkish  law  maintains  that  the  property  of  all  persons  in  the 

'-anpioy  of  the  State  is  the  Sultan's,  and  allows  of  his  exercising  his  cupidity 

iwer  them  to  its  full  extent,  as  well  as  of  his  putting  an  end  to  their  lives 

if  he  should  think  fit  so  to  do :  and  as  if  this  were  not  sufficient  scope  for 

'file  purposes  of  vengeance  or  envy,  he  is  likewise  permitted  to  delegate  this 

^'dangerous  authority  to  his  ministers  and  some  of  his  inferior  officers.    The 

:;frisle  aumater  is  called  the  Grand  Vizier,  and  is  hy  his  office  Commander 

•.JV^. chief;  when  in  the  field,  bis  functions  at  court  are  discharged  by  a  Cai- 

^  macan  or  deputy :  the  Kioga  Bey  is  the  lieutenant  of  the  Grand  Vizier,  and 

'^duengh  his  bands  an  papers  must  pass  before  coming  into  the  hands  of  the 

vhtter  personage.     The  office  of  the  Reis  Efiendi  is  a  mixture  of  that  of 

.Chancellor  and  Foreign  Secretary ;  and  it  is  he  who  signs  all  orders  relative 

to  the  army  and  finance ;  the  finance  minister  is  called  Defterdar.    The 

ITiehas,  or  governors  of  provinces,  are  ciiarged  not  only  with  the  civil  and 

nilitaiy  authority,  hut,  by  a  convenient  mixture  of  powers,  likewise  act  as 

^JG|raieis  general  of  the  revenue  of  their  respective  provinces.    A  pacha  of 

Ae  first  class  is  termed  a  Pacha  of  three  tails,  and  has  a  right  to  punish 

'dkpitaUy  any  subordinate  functionary.    The  Sangiak  Beys  are  the  governors 

of  districts  under  the  pachas,  and  invested  like  them  with  both  civil  a.id 

.  militaiy  functions.    The  Divan,  or  cabinet  council,  was  formerly  composed 

'  of  six  pachas  of  the  first  character  for  experience ;  but  it  is  now  limited  to 

the  Mufti,  the  Grand  Vizier,  and  the  Kioga  Bey.    The  Ulema  are  a  nu- 

'.-iMmvSy  and  rather  a  respectable  body,  whose  functions  consist  in  expound- 

•  jog-  the  Koran,  and  in  applying  its  injunctions  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
,  times.     They  thus  combine  the  character  of  clei^y  and  lawyers,  having  at 

'dieir  bead  the  Grand  Mufti,  whose  decrees  are  considered  by  the  public  as 

•  AerTOiee  of  inspiration,  though  they  necessarily  possess  sufhcient  pliability 
.Id  accommodate  themselves  to  the  will  of  the  court :  and  in  return  for  this 

conplacency  the  Sultan  allows  that  eveiy  law  which  he  promulgates,  and 
'  an  bis  declarations  of  war,  must  receive  the  sanction  of  the  Grand  Mufti » 
llie  Imans,  or  priests,  are  altogether  inferior  to,  and  distinct  from,   the 
.Ulema,  thfar  duty  being  merely  to  perform  public  worship  in  the  mosques. 

21*  Turkey  in  Europe  is  generally  divided  by  us 
Europeans  into  12  great  provinces ;  viz.  Moldavia,  Wala- 
chia,  JBidgaria,  Rumilia  or  Thrace,  Macedonia,  Servia, 
Bosnia,  Turkish  Croatia,  Herzegovina,  Monte  Negro, 
Albania,  and  Thessafy.  But  the  Turks  divide  '\V  vcvVo 
ifvo  great  divisions  governed  by  a  beglerhegy  "RAvniiVi^  ot 
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Romania,  and  Bosnia,  excluding  tKe  provinces  of  Wala- 
chia  and  Moldavia,  which  are  subject  to  a  higher  juris- 
diction ;  indeed  they  may  be  considered  as  independent 
provincee,  though  tributary  to  Turkey,  as  they  are  both 
under  the  protection  of  Russia.  These  divisions  are 
portioned  out  into  11  pachalics  or  governments  ;  viz.  Ru- 
milia  Sophia,  Rustchuk,  Widin,  Belgrade,  Bosnia,  Scu- 
tari, Janina,  Egripo,  the  Archipelago,  aud  Candia.  There 
is  likewise  another  subdivision  of  the  country  into  30 
Sangiaks,  excluding  the  two  provinces  Moldavia  and  Wa- 
lachia,  mentioned  above. 


£l»tXI  BOBNA, 


^HetTegoviDB   Hersek  - 


Widin   - 
Sophia  - 


■■}• 

-■  Servia       ■■ 
Bulgana  - 

Thrace   - 

Novi  Baiar  ■ 
Sreberaii     - 

Baaialoalc    - 

Scmendria   ■ 
Belgrade 

Kruchavatz  - 
Vou»itrin     - 


Adrianople 
Kiik-Kilisei: 


Islatnbol  _. 
Conitaalino-  ^  CansisDlinopIi 

GilVipoYi         -  ^GsK\^\\ 


.  CanslsDlinopta    598,000' 
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Proviaces. 


Ejalet 

OR 
GtfTSRNMEinr 
OP 
RUMILIA  : 

(eontmued.y 


"*  Macedonia  c 

Thessaly  -s 
Monte  Kegro 


^Albania  - 


OR  I  -^ 

Insular        j  ^ 


Stngiaks,  &)c 


Ghiufltendii    - 
Uskup  - 
Salonika 

TirhalaorTri-1 
cala    -        -/ 

Iskenderieh  or") 

Scutari 
Dukagin 
Perserin  or 

Prisrendi 
£1  Bassan 
Okhrida 
Aulona  or 

Valona 
Delonia  or 

Delvino 
Janina  - 


MidiUu 

Candia  • 

Retimo 

Canea 


Chief  Towns. 


Kstimated 

Population 

in  1828. 


-) 


GhiuKtendil 

Uskup 
Salonika 

Tricala 

Scutari 

Pechia 

Prisrendi 

£1  Bassan 
Okhrida 

Valona 

Delvino 
Janina 

Thaso 

Samotraki    • 

Imbro 

Lemno 

Candia 

Retimo 

Canea 


10,000 
11,000 
70,000 

12,000 

18,000 

6,000 

16,000 

8,000 
3,900 

6,000 

10,000 

40,000 

1,000 
800 
1,000 
1,500 
15,000 
6,000 
4,000 


23.  The  metropolis  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  is  Con- 
stantinople^  or  Estamboul  as  it  is  called  by  the  Turks  ; 
it  is  the  residence  of  the  Grand  Seignor,  and  the  seat 
of  the  supreme  authorities,  as  well  as  of  the  Greek 
Patriarch,  and  Armenian  and  Roman  Catholic  Arch- 
biiSftops.  It  is  situated  on  a  peninsula,  or  promontoiy, 
composed  of  seven  hills,  rising  from  the  Sea  of  Marmara 
and  the  Bosporus  in  the  shape  of  an  amphitheatre,  and 
fortding  an  irregular  triangle,  the  circuit  of  which  is 
about  13  miles.  On  the  Western  or  land  side  of  this 
triangle  stands  the  ancient  wall  of  the  emperor  Theo- 
dosius,  about  five  miles  in  length,  and  still  bearing  the 
marks  of  the  breach  effected  in  it  by  the  Turks  in  1453. 
It  has  suffered  chiefly  from  the  effects  of  time ;  its  ivy- 
mantled  towers,  its  creat  height,  and  crumbUng  appear- 
ance, give  it  the  likeness  of  a  succession  oi  i\xvas5v\s> 
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castles't  H  had  formerly  eighteen  gated/  bM--tiiere' 
now  only  seven.  There  are  likewise  walls  albiis:  jtli^^ 
other  sides  of  the  city,  towards  the  Sea-  oiT^l 
and  the  Bosporus,  which  are  from  14  to  20 feet  in  b^ 
and  flanked  at  intervals  with  towers.  The  name  of  ^^^r^, 
l^orUf  or  The  Sublime  Pcrte,  hy  which  the  Tiirlusiltq 
Power  is  distinguished,  is  said  to  be  derived  from  01199 
4)f  the  gates  of  the  palace  towards  the  Proi)ontis,^'<^^^ 
the  Porta  Aurea,  which  is  a  heavy  mass  lilke  a  faB8tio%d 
erected  by  Mahomet  the  2d,  shortly  after  his  capttkre  #2 
the  city:  others,  however,  suppose  it  to  be  so.  <^^ 
from  the  custom  which  obtained  amongst  the  aneieBlj 
Asiatics  of  going  to  the  gates  of  their  pnnces  to  attend- 
them.  The  population  of  Constantinople  is  apomff^ 
much  dispute ;  it  is  estimated,  however,  on  pretty  fiiiftj 
trroundA  at  5$>H,000  souls:  of  these,  about  300,000  artn^ 
followers  of  Mahomet,  being  either  Turks  or  Tarfart^^j 
200,000  are  Greeks ;  30,000  Jews ;  and  the  remamdiei^j 
I'^ranks  t.  e,  civilized  Europeans.  .  r  ^r.f 

21.  Tlio  greater  part  of  the  suburbs  of  Constantinople  are  entiiehr  ojpa^i 
so  that  it  couKl  make  l>ut  little  resistance  to  a  land  force :  towards  tDe.&etp!.] 
however,  it  In  defendnl  by  the  strong  current  which  sets  through  the  Bjib-.j 
|H>ru>  from  the  Kuxine  to  the  Prouontis  with  such  violence,  as  to  bf  .(if/ 
considerable  incoaviuicncc  to  the  harbour  itself.    This  harbour,  one  df  ijb^, 
tinest  in  the  whole  world,  both  for  security  and  convenience,  is  oh.  Q^.^ 
Northern  side  of  the  citv :  from  the  cui-ve  it  describes,  and  from  the  n&l 
cargoes  that  were  once  wafted  thither,  it  obtained  at  an  early  period  w(i.. 
name  of  the  Golden  Horn,  which  it  retains  at  the  present  day:  it  is.flf; 
sufficient  depth  for  the  largest  vessels,  and  is  said  to  be  capable  of  contein-.' 
ing  1,200  sail  of  the  line.     Indeed,  the  whole  situation  of  Constantinoj^e 
displays  all  the  advantages  of  a  city  built  on  chosen  ground,  uniting,,a&.it 
were,  the  two  most  flourishing  quarters  of  the  globe :  the  seven  eminences 
un  which  it  is  erected  rbe  above  each  other  in  beautiful  sucoessifni,'iai^. 
are  crowned  in  the  back  ground  by  the  verdant  summits  of  the  LittLa  BalkiDj! 
Hut  whatever  may  be  the  extenor  beauty  of  the  city,  the  interior  is  yeiy 
different;  the  streets  being  in  general  narrow,  gloomy,   and  filthy:  thfc" 
houses  are  mostly  low,  and  built  of  wood,  and  from  the  slightness  of  tktKt" 
structure,  as  well  as  from  the  habitual  improvidence  of  the  Turks,  <»iifla,fr. 
grations   are  of  frequent  occuirence.    The  Seraglio,  or  palace^  with  its; 
gardens,  occupies  one  of  the  seven  hills  upon  which  Byzantium  forniciy . 
stood.    It  consists  of  a  vast  assemblage  of  buildings  inhabited  1^  the  Suliii;: 
iiud  his  court,  and  by  the  officers  of  government ;  the  part  occupied  by.tM^ 
\\  omen  is  called  the  Harem.    The  castle  of  The  Seven  Towers  was  repaired 
and  enlarged  by  Mahomet  the  2d.  who  appropriated  it  as  a  place  of  safHjr 
for  his  treasure,  and  as  a  state  prison ;  three  of  the  seven  towers  were  tfannn . 
down  by  an  earthquake  in  1768  j  those  which  remain  are  vast  octagoqt^; 
n-i/h  conical  wofs  resembling  wVodmiWa. 
^a.  There  are  id  Constantinople  laewV^  M»  TOovi^cwi'.  ^^'^vit^-'W^ 
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awlo  h««Qfttwi4L  in  tfae-aquaret  and  pubUe  phcev  beings  gooeraUj  inur. 
vnn^pi  yr»^  cypress  Irae*,  and  provided  with  fcrantaint.  llie  oUeit  wmI 
wtaff  inteittrtidg  of  them  all  is  that  of  St.  Sophia,  which  was  origiDilly 
«kAidl]iy  OMistentite  the  Great,  but  being  destroyed  during  a  sedilioo,  w«t 
Wvwiti;^  greater  ^amptoonsness  and  elegance  by  the  emperor  Juadaisn. 
I&^tenu  quadraoguiiar,  the  length  from  Kast  to  West  being  270  feet,  and 
itt'.Vuiddi  from  Morth  to  South  240  feet;  it  has  a  cupola  which  rests  on 
pi&gn'  of  marbla»  and  ibur  minarets  which  were  added  by  the  Turkish  em- 
pMc  Selim  2d. :  the  pavement  is  entirely  of  marble,  worked  in  di£^nt 
cmnKntal  oompartments.  All  the  interior  of  the  dome  is  lined  with  Mo. 
abil ' Aft^uaed  into  figures  and  ornamental  work ;  but  there  is  a  degree  uf 
Wtaata  in  several  of  its  interior  decorations,  and  a  want  of  order  in  the 
1^  aad  battresaea  around  it.  The  building  appears  to  the  greatest  advan« 
tan  When  illaminated  for  a  Turkish  festival ;  at  other  times  it  is  very  gloomy, 
•iHiig'  to  the  great  \vant  of  light.  The  number  of  Christian  churches  m 
Ckskantiaople  ia  about  2S;  they  have  externally  the  appearance  of  private 
^|i|i9a  no  spires  or  bells  being  permitted  but  in  the  mosques ;  this  want, 
hfireYer,  is  compensated  in  some  by  the  elegance  of  their  interior.  One  of 
tlKifinest  19  the  patriarchal  church  of  the  Greeks,  in  which  are  the  remains 
iTSl.  Etttfaymia  and  the  empress  Theodora.  There  are  still  many  ancient 
MaBments  ezisdnz  in  different  parts  of  Constantinople,  for  the  Turks  are 
ia  general  too  indolent  and  too  indifferent  to  make  much  change  in  them. 
Btat  it  cannot  be  expected  that  a  city,  which  for  nearly  four  centuries  has 
bira inttie  hands  of  an  ignorant  and  lAgoted  nation,  possessing  no  ideas  of 
irchitectnre,  comfort,  or  even  of  cleanliness,  should  have  been  able  to  pr^ 
lerve  very  many  of  its  edifices  from  the  destroying  grasp  of  such  a  barbarian 
iMide.  The  snbnrb  of  Galata  stands  opposite  to  the  Seraglio,  on  the  North- 
em  side  of  the  harbour ;  it  is  built  on  a  declivity,  and  is  inhabited  only 
by  inercliants  and  seafaring  people.  On  the  heights  above  it  is  Pera  built  of 
wood  add  burnt  bricks,  and  priucipally  occupied  by  individuals  in  the  suites 
oT  ambassadors  to  the  Porte  from  the  various  European  Powers.  On  an 
adbcent  hill  stands  the  suburb  of  St.  Demetri,,  chiefly  inhabited  by  Greeks. 
Soitari,  too,  is  frequently  reckoned  a  suburb  of  the  great  city,  but  veiy  im- 
p(b^eily  so»  for  it  is  not  only  separated  from  it  by  the  Bosporus,  but  actu- 
ally iitanda  in  another  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  is,  as  it  always  has  been,  a 
fiohict  town  of  itself. 

26*  About  120  miles  to  the  N.  W.  of  Constantinople 
ifl  Adnanople^  or  Edreneh  as  it  is  called  by  the  Turks  ; 
it  irtands  on  liie  banks  of  the  R.  Maritza^  in  the  centre 
ofthe  province  of  Rumilia>  and  is  looked  upon  as  the 
MDond  city  in  European  Turkey.  The  Turlcs  obtained 
possession  of  it  nearly  100  years  before  they  took  Con- 
stantinople, and  made  it  the  seat  of  their  empire  till  the 
l«tfc»r  city  fell  into  their  hands.  Its  situation  is  very 
pteasant  and  fertile,  but  the  climate  is  unhealthy ;  the 
mantzay  which  is  navigable  to  its  mouth  at  Enos  in  the 
.£g»an  Sea,  materially  promotes  both  inland  and  foreign 
tmde.  The  city  is  about  eight  miles  in  circuitj^  and  con- 
tains a  palacej  several  mosques^  a  spacious  exdv^cci^) 
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and  msny  other  public  buildings ;  it  still  continues  a 
faTonrite  place  of  reti-cat  with  tfie  Sultans,  ibr  different 
leasons;  atone  time  for  pleasure,  at  another  to  avoid  the 
plague,  and  aometimes  to  withdraw  from  a  politic!^ 
storm  in  the  tnetropolis. 

S7.  To  tlie  N.  E.  of  Ai^Httniipk.  on  tlie  shores  of  Ihe  Euxine  Sea,  aretfit 

Cof  BoQrg«i«ndSi7pboli;  anK  nbova  lliem,  on  the  Northern  side  ortli^ 

b;  the  Unwiat,  in  1%-1>* ;  ihe  last  lueDlianed  town  cuDtaios  oboal  I6,IIH 
mhahitanti.  SchcnimlB  i;  siluited  ia  the  Eastera  part  of  Bulgaria,  ii^W 
foT^  mild  to  the  W.  (if  Varna,  and  rather  farther  from  SilUtria,  oayt 
bacu  of  tbeDasobei  it  hasBstroagcai11«,  or  rather  a  set  of  castles,  oNpj 
mandic^  the  deSle  ia  wliirh  it  is  huilt,  aad  which  is  formeil  b;  a.  s{>ur  ofqe 
Hsmiu,  abont  midiraj  lieln'een  the  main  ridee  and  the  R.  Baanlie.  Ovug 
to  it!  g;t«tt  1  tiength,  briLli  nnturai  nnd  anilicia!,  iris  generall j  used  bf 'ag 
Turks  for  the  uwiDb1a|;i:  nf  troops,  or  for  their  wiater-quarters,  doriog  (fiS 
wan  with  aa;  pomr  nitarking  them  from  the  North  ;  it  contains  bImS 
aO.OOO  iDhabiunti.  But  the  oietropalts  of  BulgariH  is  Sophia,  or  Triadila 
as  it  ii  alio  Mlltd,  liloiiied  near  the  WeEtern  extremity  of  the  protince,  il 
the  foot  of  M'.  Bklkta.  and  on  a  branch  of  the  R.  Islier,  which  is  a  lrU£ 
tV7  of  tfaa  Danube.  It  is  one  uf  the  richest  and  most  beautiful  cities  in  flji( 
Ottoman  Empire,  but  is  without  walls,  and,  like  all  other  Turkish  towiik, 
eiceedinglj  filthy:  it  i?  one  of  Ihe  greatest  lhorou"hfarea  in  Turkey,  ash 
Va»  on  the  direct  roadfrnni  Hungaiy  to  Conalantinoj^e. 

SB.  Bukareil,  the  cBpiinl  ofWalachia,  and  the  nsidence  of  the  Hospodai 
or  prince,  ilanda  nearlj  in  the  centre  of  the  proiince,  on  the  R,  Domboviua, 
which  joins  (he  Argis,  and  so  enlara  the  Northern  bant  uf  the  Danulie  ;  it 
is  about  seven  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  partly  fortified.  I'he  houtes 
are  for  the  most  part  wrctthedciay  huts,  yet  there  arc  several  stately  edifiiB 
of  stone  to  be  met  with  ;  the  common  pavement  of  the  streeW  ia  composed 
of  wooden  log*.  The  inhabitants  are  Walachians,  Greeks,  Armenians,  and 
Jawa ;  there  are  tbiJ  few  Turks  lo  be  met  with  in  it.  The  prevailing  re- 
l^on  is  that  of  the  Greek  church,  but  both  Lultiersns  and  Roman  Catho- 
lics enjoy  free  toleration.  Here  also  ate  various  classical  schools  and  a  re- 
spectable Greek  college.  The  town  was  taken,  in  1769,  hy  the  Russians. 
who  held  it  thr  fi*e  years,  and  by  the  Austrians,  in  17S9;  but  the  latter 
power  restored  it  at  th^  peace  of  Sistnw  :  it  is  likewise  remarkable  for  a 
treaty  of  peace  which  was  concluded  here,  in  1818,  between  the  Russianj 
and  the  Sublime  Forte. 

a9.  The  famous  city  of  Belgrade  is  situated  in  the  Northern  partofSertil. 
tmd  on  the  frootters  of  Hungary,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Danube  and  Save: 
its  importance  as  a  fortress,  and  as  the  key  of  Hungary,  has  made  it  an 
object  of  fierce  eonteatiiin  between  the  Austrians  and  Turks.  It  is  eB^ 
closed  with  hirii  waHs.  sDong  towera,  and  a  triple  ditch,  and  ia  othwwi^ 
very  strongly  fortified.  The  bulk  of  the  papulation  consists  of  Taiks,  there 
being  very  few  Greek  families  in  ic;  there  are  likewise  some  Serviaus,  Bu- 
cians,  GytxiW,  and  Jvu-s.  This  important  fortress  was  taken  by  Solymaa, 
the  Turkish  empetet,  in  1^23,  retaken  by  the  Imperialista  in  1G88,  but  lost 
again  two  years  afletwards.  Il  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks  till 
17)7,  when  it  capitulated  to  Prince  Eugene,  and  was  secured  to  the  emperot 
by  the  peiee  of  FiXWJOvAa;  but  tW  Xustiiioi  were  cinwjelled  lo  suiteH- 
der  if  to  lk»  Taii^t  ih  1733;  thej,  Uoweuei,TWQQ\.  ivy&,^-iwm»&jcnn&. 
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but  were  compelled  to  restore  it  at  the  peace  of  1791.  Since  that  period  it 
has  become  the  most  important  place  on  the  frontiers  of  the  two  countries, 
and  the  great  staple  for  tneir  commerce. 

80.  The  province  of  Albania,  which  extends  alon^r  the  Adriatic  and 
Ionian  Seas  from  tlie  borders  of  Dalroatia  to  Greece.  Ls  inhabitt^l  hy  a  brave 
Imt  iu^orant  people,  who  have  often  signalized  thi-mselvvs  in  nar;  thev 
ire  called  Amauts  by  the  Turks,  and  are  characterizt'd  by  ilu* ir  hardihtHhl 
tod  great  bodily  strength,  by  their  activity  and  courage,  and  by  tlifir  Minpic 
mode  of  life  :  the  majority  of  them  profess  theuisi'lvcs  disciples  of  tho 
Greek  church.  Albania  was  the  country  of  the  famDus  prince  (je<ir;:i) 
Cutriot,  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Scanderbe^r,  who,  with  a  small 
irmy,  opposed  for  many  years  all  the  power  of  the  1  urks,  and  beat  them 
in  twenty-two  battles.  At  his  death,  he  left  his  countr\-  to  the  Venetians  ; 
Imt  they  were  unable  to  maintain  the  inland  part  of  it*  whicii  wu>  urcurd- 
ii^y  soon  reduced  by  Mahomet  the  2d,  and  bis  successors  finally  iwj^Kiii 
twmselves  masters  of  the  whole  province. 

SI.  The  chief  town  of  Albania  is  J anina.  or  Joannina  as  it  is  also  written, 
otnated  in  the  Southern  part  of  the  proving*,  on  tlie  Western  short's  of  a 
((^nominal  lake,  and  not  far  from  the  site  of  the  old  oracle  of  Dudona. 
It  IS  about  five  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  surrounditd  by  a  wall ;  it  pos- 
lesses  two  tolerably  respectable  academies,  and  the  inhabitants  are  n'pre- 
lented  as  more  polished  and  better  cducatt-d  than  in  almost  any  other  Greek 
town ;  they  consist  chiefly  of  Greeks  and  Albanians,  with  a  few  Turks  and 
Jews.  Janina  was  founded  in  the  I5th  century,  and  in  the  beginning  of 
liie  19tb  it  became  famous  as  the  capital  of  the  late  monster  Ali  i'acha,  a 
chief  who  exercised  unlimited  power,  and  brought  under  his  dominion  not 
only  .the  province  which  had  been  originally  committed  to  his  cha^^e,  but 
the  whole  of  Albania  and  a  considerable  part  of  'i'hessaly.  By  extortion 
ind  rapine  he  contrived  to  secure  himself  an  ample  revenue,  and  to  defend 
Inmseu  from  the  vengeance  of  the  Porte  by  a  powfrful  standi ug  army ; 
but  he  fell  a  victim  at  last  to  his  own  perfidy  and  cruelty. 

32.  About  30  miles  to  the  S.  W.  of  Janina,  and  aliout  lU  from  the  Ionian 
Sea,  lies  the  district  of  Souli,  the  country  of  the  brave  Souliotes,  who  de* 
fended  themselves  for  nearly  20  years  against  the  invasions  of  Ali  Pacha, 
rhey  were  a  tribe  of  Greeks,  about  10,000  in  number,  who  maintained 
ttiemselves  for  some  time  in  the  form  of  an  indcjiendent  republic :  their 
country  contained  about  18  villages,  and  was  almost  surrounded  by  inac- 
cessible mountains.  It  was  not  till  the  year  IH03  that  Ali  Pacha  suc- 
ceeded in  depriving  them  of  their  lil)erty,  when  many  of  those  who  escaped 
from  his  barbarity,  took  service  in  Russia  and  France  :  their  country  is  at 
present,  like  all  the  rest  of  Albania,  subject  to  the  Porte.  Farther  S.  is 
Arta,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  a  river  of  the  same  name,  which  runs 
into  the  Gulf  of  Arta ;  it  is  the  residence  of  several  European  consuls, 
and  its  inhabitants,  about  0,000  in  number,  carry  on  a  considerable  trade. 
Valona.  or  Avbna  as  it  is  also  called,  stands  on  a  gulf  of  the  same  name, 
about  the  centre  of  Albania,  and  opposite  the  South  PLastem  extremity  of 
Italy ;  it  has  an  indifferent  port,  but  its  situation  renders  it  an  important 
place,  and  adds  materially  to  its  commerce. 

33.  Next  to  Constantinople,  Salonica  is  by  far  the  most  important  place 
in  point  of  commerce ;  it  is  conveniently  and  delightfully  situated  at  the 
head  of  the  Gulf  of  Salonica,  on  the  declivity  of  a  bill,  and  the  approach 
to  it  from  the  sea  is  very  imposing.  The  domes  and  minarets  o{  mos.c^^^ 
together  with  other  huilaiDgs,  environed  with  cypresses,  ^ve  \\.  ^iv  «vi  ul 
s^adour;  but,  like  other  Turkigb  towns,  its  interior  by  uo  iq«^a&  c^u«k* 
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eilfroil  magiiificeace.     It  it  sujmiiDded  b;  a 

-   -    -  -    -  miles  io  cireuroference.  which  ascends  in  ■  Bin  ^. 

tm  Ae  sea,  aoi  is  surmaunted  by  a  fortrtss  wifh  uvea  towen, 
V^lxiaa  ii  abmil  one-half  Tniks,  Ihe  rcraajoiler  beiog  Greelu,  Jea  " 
A«iJu  (i.  (.  Ei^lish,  treorh,  Dutch,  and  Italians,  all  of  whom  hM_ 
^i  here).  Inihe  jear  1313  il  was  ceded  by  the  Greek  einperM|^_ 
'tibeljans,  who  were  ifcpossessed  of  it  shortly  afterwards  by  theTuifci  ■■ 
teoralh  tbe  Finl. 

Sti.  The  Bland  of  Csndia  or  Crete,  c.i!led  aUo  Kiiid  by  the  Tori 
iaed  under  [he  doininiaa  of  the  Emperors  of  the  East  until  (be  yi 
len  it  was  overran  by  Ihe  Arabs:  it  was  recovered,  however,  in 
ficDoese  ceded  it  to  Boniface,  marquis  of  Monlferrut,  who  in  121 
^  Venetians.     Il  remained  in  Iheir  possession  till  tbe  middle  of  the  ITUI    ^ 
—mtun,  when  (he  'J'urks  made  themselves  maste»  of  il  after  a  diustml 

it  of  10  yean  ;  the  nhcle  island  was  secnred  Io  them  by  Ihe  peace  vL  ' 
_  |9U,  with  the  eiceptioD  of  the  fortresses  Suda  and  Spinalonga,  which  wm  1^ 
B^tniie  delivered  up  to  them  at  the  beginning  of  Ibe  folwwing  centnlf  f  , 
■nee  this  period  Candia  has  conlinaed  in  Ihe  almoil  undisturbed  poiseHlpf| 
•V'  ^e  Onomau  Porte.  Il  is  divided  by  Ihe  TuHu  into  Ihe  three  pocbalic*  ' 
^  Caudia,  Retimo,  and  Caoea,  the  two  last  being  sabjecl  in  a  manner  tt 
tte  first,  the  governor  of  which  resides  at  Candia :  the  whole  island  conlaW  .  ! 
nearly  300,000  inhabitanls,  of  whom  about  130,000  are  Greeks,  (he  '' 
fenainder  being  chiefly  Turks.  v. 

*iS5.  Catidia.  the  capital  of  the  island,  stands  aboul  tbe  centre  oTIlf  ,._ 
J^prlbern  share  \  it  is  defended  by  walls,  (tenches,  and  outworks,  whiik  , 
etubled  il  Io  stand  a  siege  of  21  years  by  the  Turks,  who  took  il  in  ISWg  ^ 
if  is  of  a  semicircalar  figure,  and  nearly  four  miles  io  ciicumfereiKe.  k  '  ' 
traci  flourishing  Utile  city  when  in  the  hands  of  the  Venetians;  but,  oww  ^. 
l|^  (he  insecurity  of  property  under  the  despotic  sway  of  the  Crescent,  IlS  ' 
abW  a  very  wretched  aud  inferior  town  :  ill  harbour,  which  wai  onca  lf(^  ^' 
[tible  of  containing  many  large  vessels,  has  been  so  neglected,  that  11  H  '  \ 
WU"  nearly  chiriied  Dp  witii  sand.  Relimo,  or  RheUmo  as  it  is  also  cMtSi  [j 
i^  the  capital  of  the  cenlial  province  of  Ihe  island,  and  lies  likewise  oki^'  ^ 
Kbrtiiern  coast,  aboul  35  miles  to  tlie  W.  of  the  city  of  Candia.  BejaM  * 
nis,  In  Ihe  same  direction,  is  Canea,  the  capital  of  the  VVesteta  orovinctti  ^' 
Ud  tbe  secood  town  in  Ihe  island  ;  it  is  a  neat  liille  place,  the  boildiogir  ^ 
bpjag  neatly  all  VeneliaD,  aod  is  (he  residence  of  the  consuls-genenl  vl 
GJreat  Britain  and  France.  j     ' 

The  remainder  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  will  be  found     ' 
"  ^d  under  the  Continent  of  Asia. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


^,,^5*J  Kingdom  of  Greece  touches  to  the  N.  upon 
European  Turkey;  on  all  the  other  sides  itiswaBbed  by 
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Bsaa.  The  frontier-line  between  it  and  Turkey  extends 
ib- the  R.  Achelous  now  called  Aspro  Potauio,  alon^  the 
}  of  M^.  (Eta  or  Catavothra  Vouno,  to  the  Gulf  of  Molo 
»2eitou]iy  which  last  it  reaches  at  the  mouth  of  the  R. 
lada.  This  is  the  continental  territory  of  Greece^  but 
^'kingdom  likewise  includes  the  Island  of  Negropont 
isSgnpOy  the  island  of  Skyro,  and  all  the  Cyclades 
pveen  the  latitudes  d6°.  and  39°.  N.  and  as  far  East- 
^  as  26°.  40'  E.  Longitude.  The  whole  of  this  ter- 
ory  comprehends  a  superficial  extent  of  about  14^200 
tthre  mileSy  and  a  population  (as  estimated  in  1828)  of 
^i  496,000  souls.  Till  within  these  few  years,  it 
■Bed  the  Southern  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  Sub- 
P  Porte  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe,  but  it  is  now 
^^ted  into  a  separate  kingdom,  under  the  protection  of 
QMt  Britain,  Russia,  and  France. 
S.  Principal  Mountains.  No  country  in  Europe 
ve  Switzerland  is  so  mountainous  in  its  whole  extent 
iGreece,  being  traversed  in  every  direction  by  several 
^sSf  some  of  which  nearly  attain  the  height  of  per^ 
fykzZ  congelation^  or  that  altitude  at  which  water  ceases 
ibe  a  fluid  and  constant  freezing  takes  place.  The 
age  of  M*.  Pindus  enters  Greece  on  the  borders  of  the 
Ijjfrinces  of  Albania,  Thessaly,  and  Livadia.  Here  it 
fits  off  a  spur  to  the  E.  anciently  named  Qilta  and  now 
kJHrvothra  Vouno,  which  terminates  on  the  shores  of 
^.Archipelago  in  the  famous  pass  of  Thermopylae,  or 
Denna  as  it  is  now  called.  The  main  rai^e  of  the 
indus,  however,  continues  trending  to  the  S.  E.  through 
le  whole  of  Livadia  and  finally  terminates  to  the  S. 
r  Athens  in  C.  Colonna,  so  called  from  the  ruined  co- 
imns  of  a  famous  temple  of  Minerva  which  stood  there, 
letwixt  this  cape  and  the  spot  where  the  Pindus  enters 
rreece  there  are  many  elevated  summits  renowned  in 
Dcient  history  and  poetry,  such  as  M^.  Parnassus 
ow  called  Lyakoura,  M'.  Helicon  now  called  Zagora, 
ilK  Cithaeron  now  Elatea,  M^.  Parnes  now  Ozia,  M^. 
^entelicus  now  Pentele,  and  M*.  Hymettus  now  Trello- 
^ouno.  There  is  a  little  range  of  mountains,  called 
^aleo-Vouni,  connected  with  the  Pindus,  intersecting 
h%    narrow  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  by  which  the  ^o- 
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tea    in  connected    with    the    remainder   of  continent?! 

Greece. 

3.  There  are  two  great  mountain-ranges  in  the  MoHiaJ 
one  in  its  Northern  part  and  the  other  in  its  Southertii   i 
The  former  runs  from  C.  Toraese  opposite  the  I.'dl 
Kante  to  C.  Skyllo  in  the  iEgiean  Sea,  and  is  known 'il( 
diflerent   portions  by  the  names  of  S".  Men,  Oloba!&   . 
Chelmos,  Zyrijt,  and  Didymo.   The  Eastern  range  caD^  ■ 
Mallevo  diverges  from  this  at  Mt.  Zyria  to  the  S.  W.'^  : 
C3orinth,  and  coasts  the  Eastern  part  of  the  peninH^ll 
till  it  terminates  in  C.  Malea  or  S.  Angelo :  near  Tirptf 
Ktza  it  throws  otf  an  arm  named  M',  lloino,  or  as  n'M 
called  farther  Southward  Pente  Dactylon,  which  tenfiV 
sates  in   C.  Matapan  the   Soutliem  extremity  of  ft^  . 
whole  continent  of  Europe.  ''^  • 

4.  Principal  Rivers,  The  rivers  of  Greece  ttrf  t 
not  now  found  to  merit  that  importance  which  woola  „ 
seem  to  attach  to  them  from  the  glowing  descriptions' tf  ,; 
the  ancients.  The  two  rivers  Fidari  and  Moino  are  m  ,5 
Livadia  and  have  their  sources  in  M'.  Pindns ;  tW  ^ 
former,  which  is  50miies  long,  enters  the  Mediterranean  ^ 
a  little  E,  of  Messalongia,  and  the  latter,  which  isSS  ^ 
miles  long,  runs  into  the  G.  of  Lepanto  close  to  Lepantd!  ^ 
Farther  Eastward  is  the  httie  rivulet  Sizaiiska  whitjt  .^ 
runs  down  from  M'.  Parnassus  into  the  B.  of  SalCflftJ  ^| 
it  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  receiving  the  waters  of'tM  ,, 
Castalian  Spring,  so  fitmous  amongst  the  ancients  ajj  ^ 
being  sacred  to  the  Muses.  The  R.  Gavrios  or  Mai»(f  ^ 
Potamo  rises  in  the  Eastern  side  of  M*.  Pindus,  ann  ^ 
runs  with  a  S.  E.  course  of  fiO  miles  into  the  L.  »f  _ 
Topolias :  to  the  S.  E.  of  it  is  the  R.  Asopo,  which  flow  „ 
Eastwai'd  from  the  neighbourhood  of  M*.  Helicon  into  ^ 
the  Archipelago  opposite  the  I.  of  Negropont.  The  ; 
HisBus  or  river  of  Athens  is  a  little  stream  about  lO  miles  » 
long,  which  during  the  summer  months  seldom  reacted 
the  sea. 

6.  The  two  greatest  rivers  in  the  Morea  are  the  Irea 
or  Eure,  the  ancient  Eurotas,  and  the  Rouphia  the 
kncient  Aipheus,  which  both  rise  close  to  each  other  in 
JW'.  Pente  Dactylon.  The  former  runs  S.  E.  into  the' O. 
«f  KolokythiR,  and  is  55  mWes  \oti%-,  "Ave.  latter  flows 
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jj.a  N-  W.  course  of  60  miles  into  the  G.  of  Arcadia, 
ades  these  we  may  mention  the  smaller  rivers  Igliaco 
ch  enters  the  Mediterranean  opposite  the  I.  of  Zante; 
j^amenitza  which  flows  into  tne  G.  of  Patras ;  the 
inzza  and  K^avrita  which  discharge  themselves  into 
JUr.  of  Lepanto ;  the  Phanitza  which  enters  the  G.  of 
ms  ^  the  Pimatea  and  Kokla  which  run  into  the  G. 
I^&lamata. 

fci"  Gulfs,  Lakes,  &c.  The  Gulf  of  Lepanto  lies 
preen  the  N.  coast  of  the  Morea  and  the  S.  coast  of 
^a ;  it  contains  the  four  minor  bays  of  Salona,  As- 
ipitia,  Livadostro,  and  Corinth.  The  G.  of  Patras 
to  the  Westward  of  the  G.  of  I^epanto,  and  connects 
ith  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  G.  of  Arcadia  is  on 
Western  coast  of  the  Morea ;  the  Gulfs  of  Kalamata 
i  Kolokythia  are  on  its  Southern  shores,  the  former 
:ig  to  the  W.  of  C.  Matapan,  and  the  latter  to  the  E. 
U  The  G.  of  Nauplia  runs  up  on  the  E.  coast  of  the 
urea,  and  the  G.  of  Egina  between  this  peninsula  and 
mainland  of  Greece.  The  only  inland  sea  of  any 
isequence  in  Greece  is  L.  Topolias,  in  the  Eastern 
%  of  Livadia,  already  mentioned  as  receiving  the 
jters  of  the  R.  Gavrios. 

^  Capes.  The  principal  headlands  of  continental 
l^ece  are,  C.  Marathona  its  Eastern  extremity ;  C.  Co- 
pa  the  Southernmost  point  of  Livadia ;  C  Skyllo 
5 .Easternmost  point  of  the  Morea;  C.  Matapan  the 
nlhemmost  cape  in  the  whole  continent  of  Europe ; 
Malea  or  S^  Angelo  the  S.  E.  point  of  the  Morea, 
(i  C.  Gallo  its  S.  W.  extremity;  C.  Tornese  its 
astemmost  point,  and  C.  Drepano  its  Northernmost. 
,  Skropha,  near  the  mouth  of  the  R.  Achelous,  is  the 
W.  extremity  of  Livadia. 

8.  Straits.  .  The  upper  part  of  the  strait  by  which 
e  I.  of  Negropont  is  separated  from  the  mainland  of 
reece,  is  called  the  Channel  of  Talanda,  and  its  lower 
ut  the  Channel  of  Negropont :  the  narrowest  part  of 
is  passage  was  anciently,  as  it  still  is,  called  Euripus, 
id  across  it  at  the  town  of  Negi'opont  there  is  a  bridge 
vinecting  the  island  with  the  main.  The  St.  of  Lepanto 
»  between  the  Northera.  extremity  of  the  Moie».  ^w^ 
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an  opposite  promontoiy  of  Livadia ;  it  is  about  a.  HOt 
Vo^i  Bud  connectfi  th«  G.  of  Lepiinto  with  tliat  part  oE 
the  Mediterranean  which  is  called  the  G.  of  Pati-as.      ^ 

9.  Religion  and  Government.  The  establisbodi 
religion  of  Greece  is  that  of  the  Eastern  or  Greek  Cburtli^' 
Bli  named  in  contradistinction  to  the  Western  or  La^L 
Church,  or  as  it  is  commonly  caUed,  the  Chujch  OQ 
Rome.  The  Greeks  acknowledge,  as  the  rule  of  thai* 
feith,  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  decrees  of  the  fl|R 
fysvan  general  councils ;  but  no  private  person  has  a  rigU 
to  explain,  for  himself  or  others,  either  the  declarati«nf 
&f  Scripture  or  the  decisions  of  these  councils  ;  the  Plff 
triarch  and  his  brethren  being  the  only  persons  who  in 
authorized  to  consult  these  oracles,  and  to  declare  thei^ 
aieaning.  According  to  the  treaty  entered  into  betwe^ 
the  tliree  great  protecting  Powers,  the  government  01 
Greece  is  monarchical  and  hei-editary,  and  it  enjoys  aft 
the  political,  administrative,  and  commercial  rights,  at; 
tached  to  complete  independence. 

10.  The  Nicene  and  Athanasiaa  creeds  are  allowed  by  ihe  Gn-ekCbiiKkj 
tbey  Irkewise  admil  the  use  of  pictures  to  instnicC  the  ignorant,  and  lo  b«M 
tfae  itcTOtion  a(  others  by  tbese  fensible  representations,  1'lie  iovocatioO'^ 
•tints  11  likewise  received  by  tbeoi,  ss  are  sUo  piivBtccoDfeasian  andiiii 
Mtne  uDcliOD.  As  to  tlie  euchaiisl.  it  has  been  disputed  wbetlicr  tra»|»tf 
•taatialkiD  was  the  doctrine  of  the  aocieal  Greek  Chuicb,  the  I'nNecliali 

mmag  the  ne^tive,  while  ibe  Roniau  Cuholics  contend  for  the  aHlMtl 
but  whetbet  it  was  maintained  in  the  Ancient  Greek  Church  of  ual^ 
i>.  the  doctrine  of  the  present  RusRiao  Chnich,  the  taoti  powerTuI  nutta 
Vhich  the  Greek  creed  is  professed.  The  Uy  cnmmunicanu  receive  bMhW 
tieuientK  tngeiber.  Prededtinalion  is  a  dogma  of  the  Ciieek  Chnicb.  ad« 
«>ei7  prevailing  opioion  among  the  people  of  Russia.  The  Greek  CbuMtl 
admits  pmyers  and  Eervices  for  the  dead  as  an  ancient  and  pioas  cuatom,  tat 
■MQ  prayers  Tor  llie  (einiuion  of  Iheir  sins,  but  it  diinllotra  the  iloctrlaai:f 
pwrgatory,  and  deleiiziineg  nothing  dogmatically  cuncerning  Ibe  ilBUMIt 
WMidilian  of  depailed  souls.  It  nlsopays  a  regard  to  the  relict  of  cainli  m( 
oArtyn,  of  which  too  superetitiDiis  a  use  is  made.  Superetugatioa,  imM* 
nocei,  and  dispensa lions,  are  utterly  disallowed  in  th>>  Church;  nar  dNt 
iliBflcci,  like  the  Raman,  the  character  of  infallibility,  hut  it  still  pi  1  liifc 
to  be  the  only  true  and  orthodox  Church.  '1 

11.  The  Russians,  Georgians,  and  Mingrelians,  adopt  tbedocttinM  (04 
oaremoniei  of  the  Greek  Church,  Ibough  they  are  entirely  tree  from  tbe  }a- 
dntietian  and  amhnrily  of  the  Patriarch  of  Constaatinnple.  Indeeil.  bA 
nelalfl  formarly  enjoyed  tbe  privilege  of  a  ap'rritnal  tupreniacy  ew  IM 
Ilusuans,  lo  whom  he  sent  1  bishop  whenever  a  vacancy  happened  :  bi| 
lowatda  the  conclusion  of  the  18th  century  this  privilege  ceased.  T** 
twice  of  the  Gfi*k  Church,  as  il  is  performeJ  in  Rossis  and  claewbei«,  ii 

l/iug  tad  compHcaled  ;  the  gtealei  pml  ot  11  '•'u\m  vnc^  day  in  the  Jtu. 
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__^__  ^  •ife<|  »C?**^»  ^°®'*  *^®  biihops  of  CoDstantinople,  seconded  by  the 
Pijlt  yoQtis^^^^'  ®'  ^®  emperon,  withdrew  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
^^^  domix^-  *^^«Dy  provinoes,  over  which  they  had  hitherto  ezerdied  a 
«  tiil  the  ^i  J^I^*^*  However,  the  schism,  or  total  separation,  did  not  take 
Ib  '  ^e^r  8<s  ^?^^  of  Photius,  who  was  elected  Patriarch  of  Constantinople 
JlifiiHse  gjg^^^     *      ^  the  emperor  Michael,  in  the  place  of  Ignatius,  whom 

S'th  the  ^^  ^  ^'oiQ  ^^  ^^^  '^^  ^°^  ^^  exile.  Pope  Nicholas  I.  took 
held  ^-^^^^  patriarch,  decreed  the  election  to  be  unwarrantable  in  a 
hUkih,  r^m.'^^y^  ^lome,  and  excommunicated  Photius.  The  high-spirited 
^  hci  lav^s^J^^'^'-^^ed  as  the  most  learned  and  ingenious  person  of  the  age  in 
UBdL  the  «2^  assembled  a  council  at  Constantinople  shortly  afterwiirds, 
f«r  of  bi^  _.  ^^^C3i>liment  of  excommunication,  and  declared  Nicholas  ttn- 
of  a.  OHi'^^^^^^ix  in  the  Church,  and  even  of  being  admitted  within  the 
■  •The  pr».^^      ^  '^n  community. 

\^^m,  tJkk^^^^^.t  alleged  by  the  Roman  prelate,  in  justification  of  his  con- 
^  .^  bA^^  V^^^aocence  of  Ignatius;  but  the  secret  and  moving  spring 
JWt^^^^^^n  a  desire  of  recovering  from  the  Greeks  the  provinces  of 
^^^.^^donia,  Epirus,  Acbaia,  Thessal^,  and  Sicily,  which  the 

^^^_  c^^^^^otiuB  had  removed  from  the  jurisdiction  of  his  see.    The 

?/■  ,^«c|***^xSs^^^  ^®  restitution  of  these  provinces  by  a  solenm  embassy  ; 
^^Jjf  jU*t^^^^^  being  treated  with  contempt,  gave  rise  to  his  zeal  in  the 
j^^^  tl*^  "^^^^  *™*  Ignatius.  The  deaUi  of  Photius  might  have  ter- 
•J*^  ^yO^'^ki^^^^pute  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches,  if  the 
^*^J^  ^^^X-^^  ™^  '^^  ^^*^^^  regardless  of  the  demands  of  equity,  as  well 
19^.  ip^^^^l^r  ^  Christian  moderation.  But  this  imperious  lord  of  the 
0f^*^  tb^^^  ^^^  ^^  vindictive  zeal  beyond  measure,  and  would  be  satisfied 
1^  ^'^A'  ^'^^^^^^^  ^'^^^  ^^®  ^?^^  degradation  of  all  the  priests  and  bishops 
^  ^^^^  ^^^  firdained  by  Photius.  The  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
ggC^K^'^^p^'^  ^^^  VTOgance  of  these  unjust  pretensions,  and  would  not  sub- 
-s*.  t0  ^^  li^W'k..^^  vukv  conditions.   Hence  the  dispute  between  the  two  Churches 
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Church  h  professed  oat  only  iu  Greece  and  Ibe  Grecian  IsUiHla,  butthnm^  , 
cansideiable  parts  of  ^VBlschLa,  Slaldavia.  Egypt.  Nubia,  Ltbja,  Arabia, 
Muopolamia,  Syria,  Citicia,  nod  FaiexlJDe ;  all  which  are  comprehtiilM 
iMthin  Ihe  jurlsdictiaa  of  the  Patriarchs  o(  Cooataalinople,  AJeiafiML 
AntiDch,  and  Jeruialem ;  to  these  ibbj  be  added  the  whole  of  the  HnaiM 
Empire  in  Europe,  great  part  of  Sibeiia  in  Asia,  AstrBJchao,  Otdn^t^ 
Mingrelia,  &c.  &c.  ' 

IS.  The  modern  Greeli  langnage  is  called  the  Romaic.  It  is  (he  ancieU  i 
Creek  degraded  bj  all  tlie  circunistances  attendant  on  the  lapK  ol  matj  * 
<^nluries,  durioi  a  successive  intercouree  with  the  RDmani,  the  tiarbaiiw 
of  the  North,  tlie  Italians  oC  the  middle  ages,  and  finally  with  the  TomL 
There  prevails,  however,  a  very  great  general  identity  belweea  (he  ailGIcft  I 
■sd  (oodeni  languBgi»,  and  on  the  whole  Ihey  differ  less  from  eacb  MlV  j 
than  the  niadem  Italian  does  from  the  classical  language  of  ancient  RmN 

16.  The  two  great  divisions  under  which  continental 
Greece  is  usually  described  are  Livadia  and  the  Monaj  . 
hut  these,  again,  are  subdivided  into  several  minor  pijjf 
viaces,  though  their  names  and  boundaries,  owing;  to  dit 
infancy  of  the  State,  are  as  yet  somewhat  unoecid^ft  ^ 
Besides  these  there  are  the  islands  of  Negropont,  Skyi^ 
and  the  Cyclades  or  Dodekanisa,  the  chief  of  which  an  ' 
Andro,  Tmo,  Zea,  Naxia,  Paro,  Milo,  Santorin,  «ri ,' 
Starapalia.  The  peninsula  of  The  Morea  is  said  to  I)^  i* 
dtirived  its  name  from  its  shape  resembling  that  tttt  '■ 
young  nmUmrry-leaf :  it  is  connected  witli  the  mainbnl  ,1" 
by  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  which  is  only  four  geogn^ffi  •', 
cal  or  six  Greek  miles  long,  whence  its  present  nameii  ^ 
Hexamilion.  The  ancient  name  of  The  Morea  fW  , 
Peloponnesus,  and  it  is  still  frequently  distinguished  ^  -, 
this  appellation. 


■hief  towns  of  Grei 


e(as 


And™    - 

Atgos    - 

Corinth 
Damaia 
Egina  - 
Egnpo  - 
Gastouni 
Hydra    - 


natedtt  , 


IB.  The  city  of  Athens,  called  also  Athineh  or  Setine^ 
though  the  metropolis  of  Greece,  is  now  an  insigaificaiit 
town,,  and  .derives  tl}e  only  meieBt  it  i^oseeeses  from  the 
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many  glorious  recollections  connected  ivith  it.  It  is  at 
present  a  small  open  place,  with  streets  which,  whatever 
they  may  have  anciently  been,  are  extremely  narrow  and 
vregnlar.  The  houses  are  mostly  mean  and  straggling, 
generally  with  large  courts  or  areas  before  them.  The 
most  interesting  object  in  the  whole  city  is  the  Acropolis 
DT  citadel,  of  which  a  considerable  portion  is  still  in 
existence :  the  rock  on  which  it  stands  is  lofty,  abrupt, 
and  almost  inaccessible ;  its  summit  is  flat,  and  about 
ifaree  quarters  of  a  mile  in  circuit.  Athens  contains  about 
12>000  inhabitants, 

..-  29.  The  AcTopoHf  has  been  converted  by  the  Turks  into  a  fortress,  and 
k  ionoiraded  by  a  thick  rampart,  in  which  there  are  various  fragments  of 
the  ancient  walL  What  remains  of  the  Parthenon,  or  Temple  of  Minerva, 
Akt  splendid  ^plav  of  Athenian  magnificence,  is  now  converted  into  a 
tMque.  The  buildmg  called  "  the  Tower  of  the  Winds"  is  still  entire ; 
and  tbe  Cenotaph  of  Lysicrates,  the  only  one  of  all  those  which  were  onee 
sii  muBerous  as  to  form  a  street,  is  likewise  in  tolerable  preservation.  The 
neient  temple  of  Theseus  is  still  entire,  with  the  exception  of  the  roof 
Vliick  is  of  modem  construction.  The  Areopagus,  or  Hill  of  Mars,  which 
*M  almost  in  the  centre  of  ancient  Athens,  is  outside  of  the  preseut  town, 
ttd  has  been  used  by  the  Turks  as  a  burying-place.  The  Pnyx,  the  Sta- 
tiknta,  and  the  Lyceum,  can  all  be  traced  without  diflficulty.  The  ground 
an  which  the  Academy  stood  is  occupied  by  a  modern  house  and  garden, 
^t  the  walks  of  the  Peripatetics  are  said  to  be  yet  discoverable  amidst  the 
ftteimble  olive  trees  with  which  they  are  shrouded.  The  Long  Walls  which 
eDonected  Athens  with  its  harbours,  are  entirely  demolished,  but  their 
famdations  have  been  traced  by  late  travellers  under  the  shrubs  which 
aiiir  the  plun«  The  far-famed  Ilissus  and  Cephissus  are  at  the  present 
dij  nearly  dry,  and  hardly  deserve  the  name  of  rivers,  the  scanty  waters  of 
4e  (bnner  being  for  the  most  part  carried  off  in  channels  to  the  neighbour* 
iig  vineyards  and  olive-grounus.  The  Pineus,  or  Harbonr  of  Athens,  now 
kaown  by  the  names  of  Porto  Leone  and  Porto  Draco,  is  frequented  by  a 
Sew  English  and  French  traders,  but  retains  in  other  respects  scarcely  a 
memorial  of  its  ancient  magnificence. 

SO.  The  town  of  Livadia,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  this  name,  pos- 
wmm  nothing  remarkable  but  what  is  connected  with  its  antiqui^:  it 
OOTies  on  a  tolerable  trade,  being  the  great  connecting  point  between  the 
Koraa  t-nd  Northern  Greece.  Messaloneia,  or  MissoTonghi,  situated  on  a 
nifXL  gulf  of  the  same  name,  on  the  North  Western  frontiers  of  Greece,  was 
«i^  a  place  of  some  little  strength,  but  it  was  taken  by  the  Turks  a  few  years 
^jiioe»  and  reduced  to  ruins,  after  a  brave  resistance  made  there  by  its  Greek 
Buriaon.  Tbe  fortress  of  Napoli  di  Romania,  or  Nauplia,  is  situated  at  tbe 
lead  of  a  gulf  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Eastern  coast  of  the  Morea.  It 
itands  on  a  rocky  promontory,  forming  an  excellent  harbour  capable  of  con- 
ktnine  160  ships  of  war :  it  is  the  best  built  place  in  the  peninsula,  and  is 
tiderably  well  fortified :  it  is  also  a  place  of  some  commercial  activity. 

91.  To  the  S.  W.  of  Nauplia,  in  the  interior  of  the  Morea,  stands  Tri- 
paUtat,  fonaerly  the  capital  of  the  Morea  and  the  residence  of  the  Turkish 
paeha:  it  is  atill  a  {dace  of  loiBe  oonseqnenoe,  and  one  of  the  bat  peopled 
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lowni  inthe  whole  kingdom.  The  town  of  Hydra  »  situate  unfit 
WeMem  shore  or  a  cog:neniiTia1  i^ml,  lying  off  the  Euiern  couii'i 
[leaiiisnla,  and  is  said  lo  cantnin  mote  iohatnlantt  than  any  other  to 
lireece,  their  nuoiher  amouMing  lo  about  16,01)0  snuh.  Its  popu 
originated  in  a  colony  o[  tireekB.  who  fled  hither  to  avoid  the  sBiag 
poliini  of  thoTutki,  after  which  period  it  fwcaine  the  Centra  of  those  g 
little  operatiouB  against  theii  oppressors,  which,  undm  ihe  protecting  f 
mentioned  ahore,  have  lenniaaled  in  [heir  complete  independence. 
Hydriot  sailors  are  coosidercil  tlie  most  iutrepid  ulvigators  in  the  i 
pelago. 

HEPUBLIC  OF  THE  IONIAN  ISLANDS. 

32.  The  Ttepublic  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  or  oi 
Seven  Islands  as  it  is  also  called,  from  its  consietin 
seven  principal  islands,  lies  to  the  West  of  Greece 
of  Southern  Albania.  The  islands  composing  it 
C^u,  Paxo,  Santa  Maura,  Ithaca,  Cephallonia,  Zi 
aad  Cerigo.  The  territorial  extent  of  the  whole 
amounts  to  about  870  square  miles,  and  its  populi 
was  estimated  in  1828  at  227,000  souls. 

n.  Of  these  islands  Corfu  is  the  most  Northerly,  Iving  oppoeile  Bi 
and  the  mouth  of  the  E.  Calamas ;  a  few  miles  belon  il,  olf  Parga,  1 
little  island  of  Paio.  Santa  Maura,  Ithaca,  Cepbaltonia,  and  Zante, 
each  other  iu  succession  to  the  Southward,  (he  three  jiist  lyiug  oppoi 
Aaxt  of  Livadia  on  the  continent  of  Greece,  and  the  last  opposite  tbft 

.  __!_.  _(.  .L_  .. —      "---D  is  entirely  detached  framtliBj 

i.  of  Zante,  off  ihe  Southemmw 
It  of  Europe. 

24,  Reliiiion  and  Government.  The 
blished  religion  of  the  State  is  that  of  the  Greek  Chi 
but  the  Itahan  settlers  are  Roman  Catholics.  '■ 
.after  the  congress  of  Vienna  in  1815  the  constitutii 
the  Ionian  Republic  was  drawn  up  and  ratified  bi 
British  Government,  which  vested  the  represent 
.power  in  a  senate  of  29  representatives,  portionei 
according  to  (he  population  of  each  island.  No  oU( 
fee  a  member  of  this  representative  body,  or  hold  a  p 
office  of  any  consequence,  without  belonging  to  the 
of  gentry  ;  this  advantage  is  understood  to  be  possi 
by  whoever  can  afford  to  live  on  bis  income,  w 
.ctHomercial  dealings  are  respectable,  or  who  is  lo 
up  to  by  his  countrymen  for  hia  attainments  in  edud 
or  aptitude  for  political  business. 

3B-  The  Ionian  Islands,  after  hiving  repeatedly  changed  matted 
the  middle  ages,  fell  at  iut  into  lh«  ^ ouauinn  af  the  Venetiau,  •• 
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At»  .tbs  cbvKe  of  ta  Italiu  goTcrnor.  The  Italuui  laDgiMge  wm 
wAj  introdaced  inlo  the  public  acts  and  amongtt  the  upper  daaiea, 
IbjKbotuHiea  toiw  apokeo  by  the  lower  Ofden  especially  by  the  pea- 
Sfbe  isl«wla  iwaamed  under  the  iway  of  Venice  till  they  wera 
iMa  by  the  f  ronch.  at  the  cloae  of  the  lait  centuiy :  but  the  naval 
I/::  of  the  English,  gradually  fireed  them  from  the  yoke  of  the  latter 
lad  in  the  final  juiangeaiaats  made  at  the  Congreaa  of  Vienna  in 
wnm  aigreed  that  the  Ionian  Republic  ahould  be  put  under  the  pro* 
f:  Great  Britaiai 

le  names  of  the  seven  islands,  together  with  the  number  of  repra* 
I  chosen  by  each,  as  well  as  their  chief  towns,  and  the  estimated 
m.  of  the  latter,  may  be  seen  in  the  following  table : 


Uands. 


inra 

fiTeaki 
idia 


L,J 


Represen- 
tatives. 


7 
1 
4 
1 

8 
7 
1 


Chief  Towns, 


Corfu 

Gayo 

Amaxild  or  Santa  Maura 

Vathy 

Argostoli   - 

Zante 

Kapsali,  or  Cerigo 


Estimated 

Population 

in  1828.' 


15,000 
2,000 
6,000 
3,000 
5,000 

19,000 
1,200 


!Cbiiu,  the  Northenuup^t  and  first  in  rank  of  th^ 
Xslandsy  is  the  second  in  size  amongst  them,  con^ 
^'five  square  miles  less  than  CephcQlonia:  it  is  a 
aportant  island^  and  is  considered  the  key  of  the 
l^c.  Its  chief  town  is  Corfu,  situated  on  the 
n  side  of  the  island  opposite  the  coast  of  Albania, 
p^hich  it  is  only  five  iniles  distant :  it  is  neither 
Y>T  well  built,  but  is  so  strondy  fortified,  that  it  is 
xjEttiYely  impregnable.  It  is  me  seat  of  goveminent 
!^  jwhple  republic,  the  place  of  assembly  for  the 
pi[  and  the  residence  of  the  Lord  High  Commissioner 
ijed.  by  the  British  to  watch  over  the  interests  of 
^te«  A  few  years  since  a  university  was  esta- 
Lhere  under  tne.  auspices  of  the  protecting  Power, 
Qf eeks  of  the  first  aoility  were  nominated  to  the  > 
iit.chairs. 

^pballonia  is  the  largest  of  all  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  contains 
are  miles :  its  chief  to^n  Argostoli,  situated  on  a  promontory  on  the 
V  ^ide  of  the  island>  is  a  place  of  very  little  consequence.  Zanite  is 
1  in  size  amongst  the  Seven  Islands;  its  chief  town,  likewise calljsd  ' 
itands  on  the  Eastern  shores  of  the  island,  about  ten  miles  distant . 
fBMist  Western  point  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  is  chiefly  remarkable 
the  most  )x>piiioiis/^ace  in  the  whole  state. 
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1,  ASIA,  the  largest  quarter  of  the  Globe,  tg  bounded  ~ 
on  the  North  by  the  Frozen  Ocean  j  on  the  East  by  the  ,' 
Pacific ;  on  the  South  by  the  Indian  Ocean ;  and  on  the  ^^ 
West  by  the  Arabian  Gulf,  the  Isthmua  of  Suez,  the  |-^; 
Mediterranean  Sea,  the  Archipelago,  the  Black  S«i,  ,'^ 
the  Sea  of  Azov,  the  Rivers  Don  and  Volga,  and  the  ," 
Our&l  Mountains.  The  Continent  of  Asia  is  in  general  . 
remarkable  for  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  vrhicli  abouDda  \m 
with  all  the  necesaariea  and  luxuries  of  life.  Aslltil 
the  largest  Quarter  of  the  Globe,  so  also  is  it  the  most  . 
dignified  ;  in  it  mankind  had  their  origin,  kingdoms  aot]  ^ 
empires  took  their  rise,  the  arts  and  sciences  wene  first  ' 
taught : — but,  above  all,  in  it  Almighty  God  revealed  Hu 
will.  His  power,  and  His  mercy  to  man,  and  in  it,  in  the  ^ 
tainess  of  time,  the  Son  of  God  accomplished  the  reOtf-  " 
very  of  our  fallen  race.  .  .'■'   ^ 

2.  Amongst  the  pbincipai  Mountains  of  Ami  "" 
we  may  mention  M'.  Taurus,  called  by  the  uativea  Hfr 
niadan-Oglu,  Kurin,  iic.  which  takes  its  rise  on  th( 
irfiores  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  C.  Khelidonia,  one  rf  ' 
the  S.  W.  promontories  of  Asia  Minor,  near  which  it 
divides  into  two  branches :  one  of  these  runs  with  M 
Easterly  direction  through  the  whole  Southern  part  of 
Ae  penmsula,  crosses  the  R.  Euphrates  on  the  bordert 
of  Syria  and  Al-Gezira,  and  assumes  in  the  Wt  pr»- 
TOce  the  name  of  Karadja-Dag.  The  other  brtoch 
of  the  Taurus  trends  to  the  N-  W.  under  the  names  of 
Sultan-Dag  and  Kara-Dag,  and  tenninates  in  the  N.  W» 
comer  of  Asia  Minor  in  the  famous  M',  Ida  which  towen 
above  the  ruins  of  ancient  Troy.  Towards  the  head  of 
the  R.  Tigris  the  Taurus  joins  M'.  Niphates  and  tbe 
Carduchian  or  Jeudi  M',  whence  it  takes  a  S.  E,  course 

to  the  great  range  of  Zagios  ot  Aiagba-Dag,  on  the 
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jnfines  of  Persia :  this  last  subsequently  traverses  the 
^ole  S.  part  of  Persia  to  the  borders  of  India.  In 
le  Eastern  part  of  Asia  Minor  there  is  a  range  of  moun- 
linSy  which,  diverging  from  the  Taurus  and  running  for 
ome  distance  almost  in  a  parallel  line  with  it,  was  an- 
lently,  as  it  still  is,  callea  the  Anti-Taurus ;  it  trends, 
vowever,  to  the  North  East,  past  the  springs  of  the 
Suphrates,  and  finally  connects  itself  with  M^.  Caucasus. 
»>••  The  range  of  mountains  which  separates  Syria  from 
liia  Minor  is  called  Lokham  or  Alma-Daghy  ;  it  joins 
9ie  great  range  of  M^.  Taurus  near  the  Pass  of  Nushar 
dil  Uie  R.  Euphrates,  and  terminates  on  the  Mediter- 
mean  Sea  in  C  Khynzyr  near  Antioch.  From  this 
fid[^  there  are  several  others  running  to  the  South- 
iMrd  nearly  parallel  with  the  coast  of  Syria,  and  termi- 
thtiiig  an  M^  Sinai  in  Arabia  Petreea  on  the  shores  of 
lie  Red  Sea.  The  Northern  part  of  this  range  is  called 
iaatyry,  and  connects  itself  towards  the  source  of  the 
tL  Orontes  with  the  ranges  of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon, 
MKe  so  femous  for  their  cedars :  M^  Carmel  is  a  spur 
altbe  Anti-Lebanon  near  Ac^e. 

^''4.  M^  Caucasus  runs  across  the  isthmus  between  the 
Black  and  Caspian  Seas,  and  is  connected  towards  the 
Sooth  with  several  ranges  of  mountains  ;  amongst  these 
Mes  the  lofty  Ararat  or  Agri  Dag  in  Armenia,  upon 
lildch  tlie  ark  is  thought  to  have  rested  after  the  Deluge. 
Vhe  ridge  which  strikes  off  hence  to  the  Eastward,  is 
known  as  the  Elburz  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cas- 
ttna  Sea,  but  its  continuation,  through  the  N.  part  of 
JP^rBia,  is  called  Hindoo  Coosh  or  the  Indian  Caucasus. 
It  Mtains  its  greatest  elevation  on  the  N.  frontier  of 
Jbdia,  where  it  is  called  Himachal  or  the  Himaleh 
Mnuntains,  and  is  remarkable  as  being  the  highest  known 
imA  in  the  whole  world.  The  Imaus  or  G^.  Altai  M». 
b  a  range  of  the  Himaleh  M *.,  which  quits  them  towards 
thie  springs  of  the  Ganges  and  Indus,  and  stretches  in  a 
N.  £.  direction  across  Mongolia,  till  it  joins  the  great 
lidge  of  Sayansk  or  Yablonnoy.  This  last  ridge  of  moun- 
tK6m  separates  Mongolia  from  Siberia ;  and  after  coast- 
ing the  shores  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  terminates  in 
Sast  Cape,  the  E.  extremity  of  the  wboLe  contHuM* 
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fr-hK/Tbe  ilevmtions  ot  tlaat,  and  some  other  gieat  c  ._„ 

,^ve  Itie  level  of  Ihe  sea,  will  be  fouud  In  itie  following  table ;         ,    ,^.   71 
JSJi'KOPXICAL  TABLE  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  MOUKTAINl  te- 


Adgni's  Peak,  b  Cejli 
'Ahnadaghy,    in    8yrii.     . 

,11  (highesip'O     -      -r 

^tai  M".,  G".  (HeUizkoi,i 
(highest  p")  -  -J 
tAniralorAgriDag 
.  AisoQS  M".,  ID  Syria 
lAvataha  M°.,  in  KainU\ 
,'  challa 
^balhural  Tpwti,  in  Atib-\ 


*^' 


'Calmanddo  City,'  i 
f     dia  - 


^Caucisu3,M.  (highest  p'.) 

EEmont  M"..  in  New" 
^^Zealand  -  -  -_ 
"Elburi  M*.  (Demawund,' 
9  .higliestp'.)        -        - 

EidiishM".,  in  Asia  Mine 
■raaiM".(highestiBjapi.E) 
■Veoi^e,  L.,  in  Anitralia 
.gete  M\  in  Jan 

Ghauta  M'.,  E.,  in  lodial 

(highest  p'.)      -        -/ 

ghauts  M*„  W.,  -  d"  (d") 

ijetmoa  or  lleish,  in  Syr'" 


Himaleh  M>.  (Dhawsla- 

gir,  highest  p'.) 
Horeh.  W',.  ot  Om  Sho- 


Ida,  M'„  or  Ku  Dag,  in' 

Asia  Miaor 
Keeaey   Balloa  M* 

Borneo     -        -  ^ 

Lebanon,  M',,  in  Syrii^ 

(highest  tf.) 
Mowna    Roa  M".,   in 

Owhyhee  - 
Ocml,  M'.,  in  Sfnk 
(Jphir,  M'.,  in  Sumatra 
Otaheite,  Peak  of    - 
Pirraesan  M".,  in  Bankn 
I'e-Icha  M".,  in  Chinn 
Uuelpert.Peakof  . 
Sinai,  M'..  or  St.  Catha- 

Tabor,  M'..  0(  Tor,  in  Syni 
1'aktslu  M°.,  in  Asia  Aliuor 
Taurus,  M'.  (Ramadan "I 
Ogin,  highest  p-.)  » 

in  Asia 
-        -/ 


Tsheshisl: 


F*a.. 

30,-461 

ifiOt    ' 
WW   ' 


lit,oM 


^ 


-.  0.  The  Asiatic  States.  The  foundation  ofiUw 
lexistisg  divisions  of  Asia  may  be  readUy  traced  in  thOMB 
-which  obtained  amongst  the  ancients.  Asia  Minor  ttfi 
ifiyria  still  preserve  their  names,  and  form,  together  witft 
-&e  old  Assyrian  monarchy  and  agreat  pait  of  Anofii^ai 
lithe  Asiatic  part  of  the  Turkish  Empire ;  containii^.lJMe 
-□Kveral  great  provinces  of  Asia  Miuor,  Syria,  Anaomit 
blCourdistan,  AlGezira,  Irak-Arabi,  and  Cyprus.  Amonpt 
^fts  chief  cities  maybe  mentioned  Smyrna  on  the  j^giev 
t£ea ;  Arzroum,  Diarbekir,  Aleppo,  and  Damascus,  is 
-the  interior  of  the  country;  Bagdad,  on  the  Tigris; 
^Tripoli  and  Acre,  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediteirauean ; 
jBnd  Jerusalem,  between  the  latter  and  the  Dead  Sea. 
tiBeJow  it  lies  the  vast  country  of  Arabia,  ruled  by  its 


wW-indidpmdMt  chiefe  or  Imanw :  its  principal  cities 
are  Medina  and  Mecca,  near  the  coasts  of  the  Red  Sea; 
Mociia  and  Aden^near  the  Straits  of  6ab-eI-Mandeb ; 
Muscat,  on  the-  Eastern  coast  opposite  Persia;  and  Bas- 
8ora^  at  its  N.  E.  comer,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris. 
^'7i:  To  the  East  of  Turkey  and  Arabia  is  the  Kin^om 
of  Persia,  containing  the  seven  provinces  of  Azerbij&n, 
Ghilan,  Mazanderan,  Khorasan,  Irak,  Pars,  and  Ker- 
iMin.  The  chief  cities  of  Persia  are  Tabriz,  Teheran, 
9^  Mushed,  in  the  North ;  Hamadan,  Kermanshah, 
and  Ispahan  in  the  West;  and  Shiraz,  Busheer,  and 
Kerman,  in  the  South.  To  the  East  of  Persia,  and 
Qjctending  beyond  the  Indus  into  the  Northern  part  of 
India,  is  the  Kingdom  of  Cabul,  containing  the  two  great 
pftJivinces  Afghanistan  and  Baloochistan :  its  principal 
MtieB  are  Cabul,  Candahar,  Kelat,  and  Cashmere.  India 
frBows  next  to  the  Eastward,  extending  to  the  mouths 
oSCthe  Ganges,  and  from  the  Himaleh  Mountains  to  the 
Ocean ;  by  &r  the  greater  part  of  it  is  under  the  domi- 
iiibfi,  or  protection,  of  the  British :  its  chief  cities  are 
Lahore,  Delhi,  Allahabad,  and  Catmandoo,  in  the  North ; 
Bombay,  Poonah,  and  Goa,  in  the  West ;  Seringapatam, 
Tf^vancore,  and  Madras,  in  the  South ;  Kuttack,  Cal- 
ciitta,  and  Patna,  in  the  East. 

.    8«  Still  farther  East  is  the  Birman  Empire,  including 
Birmah  and  Pegu ;  the  kingdoms  of  Siam,  Cambodia, 
Laos,   Cochin-China,   and  Tonkin,   [or  the  Empire  of 
Atinam  as  they  are  sometimes  called] ;  and  the  penin- 
sula of  Malaya  or  Malacca :  all  these  compose  the  ^eat 
iS!^an»-X>angetic  peninsula  of  India.    The  capital  of  Bir- 
'iiUdi  is  (Jmmerapoora ;  of  Pegu,  Pegu  ;  of  Siam,  Siam 
4MF'Juthia ;  of  Cambodia,  Cambodia :  of  Malacca,  Ma- 
lacca; and,  of  Cochin-China,  Toan-hoa.     Above  it  is 
ikfi  Eimpire  of  China,  washed  on  the  East  by  the  Pacific 
Oc96an>  and  on  the  South  by  the  China  Sea ;  it  is  called 
:j0iina  Proper,  in  contradistinction  to  Chinese  Tartary 
'^  M<Higolia,  which  is  subject  to  it.     This  last  is  a  vast 
octent  of  country,  stretching  fix>m  the  shores  of  the  Pa- 
dfie  on  the  East,  to  the  ridge  of  mountains  between  the 
mhTB  Indus  and  Irtish  on  the  West ;  and  from  the  great 
liiotiiitainHrasge  of  Yablonnoy  and  Savansk  on  the:  mxrth, 
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pi  the  Himaleh  Mountains  and  the  Ctinrae  Well  o 

^uth.     The  principal  cities  of  China  are  Canton  ii  

^outh,  Nankin  in  tlie  Eaut,  and  Pekin  in  the  Noitk  |^ 
Amongst  the  towns  of  Mongolia  we  may  notice  HoKs  ^ 
and  Karakum,  in  the  centre  of  the  country ;  Maimatchii^  i^ 
«i  the  Russian  frontier ;  Cashgarand  Yai'kand,  towatds  ,. 
independent  Tartary  ;  and  Lch,  Oortope,  and  LbssB)  ^ 
•bove  India.  2t 

,    9.  To  the  West  of  Mongoha,  and  extending  &s  tartt  i^ 
^e  Caspian  Sea,  is  Independent  Tartary,   or  TatuB  ^ 
Proper,  which  touches  to  the  South  on  the  kingdoms  «f  ^ 
Persia  and  Cabul,  and  to  the  North  on  the  Rusaiaii 
■"wjvince  of  Tobolsk ;  its  chief  towns  are  Sumerkund,  ^ 
.Chiva,  and  Turkestan,     The  whole  Northern  part  of   "" 
Asia  is  under  the  dominion  of  Russia,  and  is  hence  called 
Russia,  in  Asia,  or  Asiatic  Russia :  it  is  likewise  named  '" 
Siberia,  and  is  bounded  on  the  North  by  the  FroMD  ^ 
Ocean,  on  the  East  by  the  Pacific,  on  tlie  South  hTthe  * 
inountains  of  Yablonnoy  and  Sayansk,  and  on  the  Wcgt 
^  the  Ouralian   Chain,   which  (aa  we    have  already   ^ 
#een)  separates  Asia  ft'om  Europe.    The  principal  towtff   ^ 
pf  Asiatic  Russia   are  Astrakhan,   at   the  entrance  .of 
-the  Volga  into  the  Caspian  Sea;    Orenburg,   oB  .tlie   * 
Oural ;  Tobolsk,  on  the  R.  Irtish  ;  Tomsk,  on  the  Ot*!    i^ 
Jjrkoutsk,  near  the  Baikal  Lake ;  and  Okotsk,  on  Ok    « 
shores  of  the  Pacific,  to  an  arm  of  which  it  has  giran    " 
Mame.  ,- 

,     10,  To  the  S.  E.  of  the  continent  of  Asia  is  a  group  of 
immense  islands,  which  aie  commonly  described  aa  the    ^ 
East  India  Islands,  though  some  have  chosen  to  odl    \ 
them  by  the  collective  name  of  Australasia.   The  TivstXttt    > 
of  tliem  to  the  continent  is  Sumatra,  which  is  only  sfipa*    ■ 
rated  from  Java  by  a  narrow  strait :  to  the  E.  of  StsnaM    jj 
lie  Borneo,  Celebes,  Gilolo,  New  Guinea,  &c.,  Ondr't}    j 
the  South  of  all  these  is  the  enormous  island  of  Aiutnlit    i| 
(or  New  Holland,  as  it  is  called),  which  is  nearlr  *• 
.^^at  as  ail  Europe  put  together;  below  it  hes  Van 
Diemen's  L^nd.     Several  of  Uiese  islands  belong  to  the 
Dutch,  but  the  dominion  which  they  claim  over  maov  of 
then)  is  rather  nominal  than  actual :  Australia,  Van  Die- 
men's  Land,  and  some  others,  belon^^  to  the  British. 
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Ti)  tine  'North  of  Borneo,  lies  b  Urge  eroup  of  ielandfi, 
called  tiie  Philippines,  Arhich  are  in  we  poaseesion  of 
the  Spaniards :  and  still  farther  North,  off  the  const 
of  Chinese  Tartary,  ia  the  Empire  of  Japan,  conftifitiiii; 
of  several  islands,  as  NipoD,  Jesso,  Kiusm,  Sikoke,  qikI 
others.  The  name  of  Polynesia  ia  applied  to  thoRe 
extensive  chains  of  islands,  which  lie  scattered  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean  between  the  E(]iiafj)r  and  the  Southern 
^tipic  to  the  Eastward  of  New  Guinea  and  Australia : 
it  is  also  considered  by  some  aa  including  the  islands  to 
Ae  N.  of  the  Equator,  and  E.  of  China  and  Japan. 

II.  TIm  (uperficiki  extent,  tod  piobtble  popuUlion  of  each  country  In 
^11,  will  be  seen  bf  the  fbllowiag  table : 

STATISTICAL  TABLE  OF  ASIA. 


Abbui,   Enpire  of  (incluliaK  Cunbodii, 


CMhis  Cbiu  and  Tonkin 
Japan,  Empire  at     ■        ■        -        -        ■ 
Jarft      -..-... 
India  and  Ctylon     .        -        .        .        . 

UalaecA 

■Jiew  Gnbea  .---.. 

K«>  Zedaod 

teisia.  Kingdom  of  .         .         ■         . 

Philippine  I  elands    .         -         -         -         - 

I'olyDesia  (including  all  the  Aiiatic  Iilands 
DM  mentioned, in  this  Table) 

Rnuia  in  Asia  ■         .         .         -         ■ 

Ikrtvy,  Chinete  -  .  .  .  . 
Tutuy,  IftdenndeDt  -  .  .  . 
JoiiuT,  Empire  of    - 

Tin  Diemen's  Land  .  .  .  . 
Caipian  Sea 


Square  Milei. 

9U,S00 
tua,ioo 

llt,OUO 
807,700 
]eiT,lN)0 
SIS.O0O 

tr,9ao 
QiM.aao 

70,100 
10S,W0 

>9,HO0 
IHI7,aO0 

ftl,500 
347,1100 

TS,1W 

tU,100 

100,800 

5,983,000 

61,200 

120,200 
9,808,000 

801,100 

9ST,a0O 


11,000,000 
3,090,000 
3,000,000 


I2.nuo.noo 

4.000.VOO 
143,100,000 

2,500,0(10 
10,000,000 

4J0D,(MMI 
11CS<HI,WI0 

a,soo,ooo 

3,000,000 


10,000,000 
1>,000,000 
4,000,000 
10,090,000 

i4,ooa.ooo 
e,»oo,ooo 

14,000,000 
20,000 


'^ 
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«il.<^r  iThe   frincipAi.  Rivers  uf  Asia  ai-e,  in 
M'moT,  the  Kizil  Irmak,  which  runs  into  the  Blaet; 
9pd   the  Mendere  or  Mfeander,  which   runs   into  ;^ 
'^rchipelagQ ;  in  Syria,  the  Aaszy  or  Orontes,  flowing  Jntg 
tjie  Mediterranean  opposite  Cyprus ;  and  the  Jordan  Of 
^herya,  which  empties  itself  into  the  Dead  Sea.     Theft 
!P  no  rivex  of  any  consequence  in  Arabia ;  the  longest'  ia 
(Balled  the  Aftan,  and  finds  its  way  into  the  Persian  GiM  , 
In  Asiatic  Kussia  besides  the  Volga,  which  we  ii»Mt  , 
g}ieady  mentioned  as  partly  in  Europe,  there  are  fhe  , 
Irtish,  the  Obe,  the  Enisei,  the  Toungouska,  and  % 
X^na,  which  all  flow  Northward  into  the  Frozen  OcBAI)    ' 
ftom  the  great  chain  of  mountains  bounding  tlie  Soutlir 
ern  frontiers   of  Siberia.       The  two    great   rivers   (^   ' 
Armenia,  the  Kur,  and  the  Araxes  or  Aras,  both  eiitec 
fibe  Caspian  Sea.  ,  r    ' 

,  13,  In  the  Eastern  part  of  Asiatic  Turkey  we  find  tttt 
Euphrates  or  Frat,  and  the  Tigris  or  Teer,  which  b»u 
flow  into  the  Persian  Gulf  by  one  mouth.  The  Sufen  ' 
or  Kizil  Ozen  and  the  Attruck  of  Persia  are  small 
rivers ;  they  run  into  the  S,  part  of  the  Caspian  8ea, 
the  former  on  the  West,  and  the  latter  on  the  East  &i,tfe 
The  two  gi'eat  rivers  of  Persia,  the  Murghab  and"ue 
Uerimund,  terminate  in  inland  seas,  and  never  reai^  the 
ocean.  Above  these  are  the  Oxus  or  Jihon  and  the  Sit 
or  Sihon,  which  both  enter  the  Aral  Sea,  thoi^h  it* 
supposed  by  many,  that  the  former  once  ran  into  the 
Caspian:  the  Oural  or  Jaik  is  an  unimportant  twa^ 
though  of  some  magnitude,  on  the  frontiers  of  Tartftij 
and  Asiatic  Russia,  which  flows  down  from  the  Ouru 
M'.  into  the  Caspian  Sea. 

14.  In  the  N.  W.  part  of  India,  is  the  famous  R,  lodu^ 
which  rises  in  the  Himaleh  M',  and,  having  brcd|;^ 
through  them  and  the  Indian  Caucasus,  enters  the.sik 
hy  several  mouths.  Below  it  may  be  mentioned  Hii 
Buuwaa,  Nerbuddah,  and  Tapty,  wliich  traverse  itn 
Western  side  of  India,  and  dischaige  their  waters  lata 
the  Sea  of  Oman  or  Arabian  Sea :  on  the  Eastern  aid? 
of-  the  Peninsula  are  the  Cauvery,  Kistna,  Godavwy, 
and  Mahanuddy,  which  all  flow  into  the  Bay  of  Beogalt 
The  Ganges  rises  in  the  Himakh  M.',  (as  does  also  its 


t  tribotary^'tKe  JunnaX  end  flowB  riffht  through  the 
ttetni  ^^ait  iof  India  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  FW- 
PBttswaid  ate  the  Burrampooter  or  Tsanpoo,  the 
Ifrivser  ^f  Tibet,  which  hkewise  runs  into  the  Bay  of 
Mil ;  the  Irrawaddy,  which  flows  through  the  Birman 
3re  into  the  G.  of  Martaban ;  and  the  Mayg^e, 
^itms  through  Siam  into  the  Gnlf  of  Siam.  The 
ibodia  or  Japanese  R.  runs  throngh  Cambodia  into 
China  Sea« 

fc'The  Whang-Hai,  Hoang-Ho,  or  Yellow  R.,  one 
largest  rivers  of  Asia,  rises  in  Tibet  and  flows 

jh  the  Northern  part  of  China  into  the  Yellow  Sea. 

anjg^-tse-Kiang,  which  rises  in  Tibet  close  to  the 
He  ofihe  Hoang^Ho,  is  the  longest  river  in  the  East- 
Hemisphere,  and  enters  the  Yellow  Sea  a  little 
IT  NanKin.  In  the  Eastern  part  of  MongoUa,  is  the 
Jbr  or  Sagalin,  which  rises  in  the  Yablonnoy  Moun- 
iy.'and  runs  with  an  Easterly  course  into  the  Gulf  of 
\kry  opposite  the  1.  of  Sagalin. 

Tlie  followinff  table  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  actual,  and  com* 
ff  lengths  of  these  rivers : 
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1 

Mites. 

Miles. 

!>erOnHitef  • 

225 

Kizil  Irmack 

570 

•       •       «       - 

350 

Kolima         ... 

700 

r.        -       -        . 

2,243 

Kuban          .        -        - 

380 

or  Araxes 

600 

Kur      -        -        •        - 

550 

Efc           -         .         . 

240 

Lena    -        -        .        - 

2,069 

»•          -         -         - 

265 

Mahanuddy  ... 

725 

^pooter 

Mia  or  Japanese  R. 

2,000 
2,300 

Maygue         -        -        - 
Mendere  or  Mssander     - 

905 
180 

■y       -       -       - 

468 

JVIurghab       ... 

885 

1  - 

3,115 

Nerbuddah    ... 

660 

rates     -       .       - 

1,530 

Obe      -        -        -        - 

2,179 

te         -       .       . 

1,650 

Oural   .... 

964 

fwy     ^       -       - 

723 

Ozus  or  Jihon 

1*900 

nnnd    -       .       . 

700 

Sihon  or  Sir  - 

1,000 

K-Ho  or  Whang-Hai 

2,900 

Sufeed  or  Kizil  Ozen 

350 

1   -         -        - 

1,700 

Tapty  -        -        -        - 

410 

in  -        -        * 

111 

Terek  .... 

^0 

«ddy    -       .       . 

2,030 

Tigris  .... 

1,4)00 

1  .- 

2,110 

Toungouska  -        -        - 

1,250 

ia 

760 

Volga  -        -        -        - 

2,100 

lAh        -        -        ^ 

:686 

Yang-tse-Kiang    - 

3,237 

:$Q0  Continent  of  Asia. 

Ti,rl7.  Principal  Gulfs  and  Seas  in  Asia. 
JBlacl^  Sea  has  been  already  mentioned  as  waslmig 
-(rtioree  of  Turkey  in  Europe  and  Russia  in  Europe 
IVell  as  Uie  Asiatic  dominions  of  the  same  Powera.  lH 
ijoR  Eastward  of  it  is  the  great  inland  sea  of  the  Cas^nx, 
iMunded  on  the  W.  and  N.  by  Asiatic  Russia,  on  die  £ 
|>y  Independent  Tartary,  and  on  the  S.  by  Persia;  k 
leceivea  the  waters  of  many  considerable  rivers,  the 
greatest  amongst  which  is  the  Volga.  The  water  of  tbt 
C^aspian  is  as  salt  as  that  of  the  ocean,  and  even  more 
jbitter,  excepting  at  the  mouths  of  some  of  the  grot 
pvera,  where  it  keeps  fresh  for  a  long  distance  iron)  -tha 
ghore.  To  the  Eastward  of  the  Caspian  is  the  Aral  SeBt 
A  much  smaller  collection  of  water ;  which  is  suppoitd 
#0  have  once  communicated  with  it :  two  great  ntea 
fliere  find  an  outlet,  viz.  the  Sihon  and  Amoo. 

18.  The  Arabian  Gulf  or  Red  Sea  is  a  long  Darrov 
ea  which  separates  the  coasts  of  Egypt,  Nubia,  kbII 
Abyssinia  (all  in  Africa)  on  the  West,  from  those  «f 
UVrabia  on  the  East :  at  its  Northern  extremity  it  is  di- 
vided from  the  Mediterranean  Sea  by  the  narrow  Istll- 
■nuB  of  Suez,  and  communicates  on  the  South  with  tlw 
JBea  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  which  is  an  arm  of  the  Injiab 
Ocean  lying  between  Arabia  on  the  North  and  the  Ooo- 
Jttient  of  Africa  on  the  South.  The  Sea  of  Oman,  ortiie 
Arabian  Sea  as  it  is  also  called,  stretches  from  the  shorts 
qf  Arabia  on  the  West  to  those  of  Hindoostan  on  the 
East ;  on  the  North  it  is  bounded  by  the  coast  of  Persia, 
between  which  last  countiy  and  Arabia  it  runs  up  a  con- 
i^ei-able  distance  into  the  land,  forming  a  large  gulf 
ftamed  the  Gulf  of  Persia.  The  Gulfs  of  Cutch  awl 
Cambay  are  on  the  North  Western  coast  of  India  ;  astl 
tile  Gulf  of  Manaar  lies  between  the  Southern  extremity 
of  the  same  peninsula  and  the  island  of  Ceylon.  The 
""  y  of  Bengal  washes  the  shores  of  India  on  the  W. 

1  N.,  and  Uiose  of  tlie  Birman  Empire  on  the  E.,  being 
jfOnnected  on  the  S.  with  the  Indian  Ocean, 
(jilfl.  The  China  Sea  lies  between  China  on  the  North; 
^nkin,  Cochin'China,  Cambodia,  and  Malacca  ou  the 
West ;  Borneo  on  the  South ;  and  the  Philippine 
wlBnds  ou  the  East.    There  aie  Iwo  ^;reat  Gults  iu  its 
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ara  part,  tiz.  the  Gulf  of  Siam  between  Siairiy 
fta,  and  Cambodia ;  and  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  be- 
-Tonkin,  China,  and  the  Island  of  Hainan :  its 
em  part,  between  the  islands  of  Borneo  and  Java, 
ed  the  Java  Sea.  The  Whang-Hai  or  Yellow  Sea 
etween  the  North  Eastern  coast  of  China  Proper 
le  Western  coast  of  Corea  in  Mongolia.  The  Sea 
jan  washes  the  Western  shores  of  the  Japanese 
b  and  the  Eastern  coast  of  Mongolia,  between 

limits  it  is,  as  it  were,  shut  in.  The  Sea  of 
ik  is  bounded  on  the  N.  and  W.  by  the  province 
cmtsk  in  Siberia,  on  the  E.  by  the  long  peninsula 
nntchatka,  and  is  separated  on  the  S.  from  the 
e  Ocean  by  the  chain  of  the  Kurile  Isles. 

PaiNciPAL  Straits  in  Asia.  The  Strait  of 
lie  separating  the  Crimea  from  Asiatic  Russia, 
ler  with  the  Channels  of  Constantinople  and  the 
liielles  by  which  Asia  Minor  is  divided  from  Euro- 
Turkey,  have  been  already  mentioned  in  the 
btion  of  the  Continent  of  Europe.  The  Strait  of 
ll*Mandeb  (or  the  Gates  of  Death,  as  the  name 
les)  is  situated  at  the  Southern  extremity  of  the 
»ea,  between  C.  Bab-el-Mandeb,  the  South  Western 
of  Arabia,  and  Ras  Bir  in  Abyssinia.  The  Strait 
unbarack  is  at  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
en  C.  Bumbarack  in  Persia,  and  C.  Musseldom  in 
a.  Palk's  Strait  separates  the  I.  of  Ceylon  from 
outhem  extremity  of  India. 

The  Strait  of  Malacca  lies  between  Malacca  on 
a&t  and  the  Island  of  Sumatra  on  the  West,  being 
cted  on  the  S.  with  the  China  Sea  by  several 
'  straits,  the  most  noted  of  which  is  the  Strait  of 
pore  between  the  little  island  of  Sincapore  and  the 
lem  extremity  of  Malacca.  There  are  many  narrow 
I  and  passages  amongst  the  East  India  Isles,  sepa^ 
;  them  from  e^ch  other,  and  leading  into  the  China 
s  well  as  into  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans.  The 
;  of  Banka  lies  between  the  islands  of  Sumatra  and 
a,  the  St.  of  Caspar  between  Banka  and  Billiton  I;, 
he  Caremata  Passage  between  Billiton  and  Borneo, 
ree  leading  from  the  China  Sea  into  tVie  3aY^  ^^a^* 
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of  Bb%,  lADboo^il^qriaaMidb^ifM^  lead  brtween  die 

Strait  wpant«t^ii|MiaCm|llLN«j^£h^^  and  Bub's 
Strait  MpanUes'  AQKtni&  mni  Van  "Dieiiien'B  Land. 
The  OiIou>  Pa«8M  liea  batwaca  New  Goinea  and  tbi 
h  9f  CHlolo :  ^le^olacca  T 
tiieX  ofrT^bes;  iwd  file  I 

SSt.  Tk«  '8bi^,  of  Ceiea  separates  Corea  jrom  ,t^ 
tspaatm  JUtaad^  and'connects  the  Sea  of  Japan  ,tfUh 
the  YflllplT'Sea  and  tim  Pacific  Oceim.  The  Strait  of 
Matainai'  liaa-betwaen  Matfimai  (or  Jesso  aa  it  U  ajgo 
caUedJtaBd  N^xni^  tvo  of  tfae  Japaaese  islands  ;  and  UiJ 
St.  of  La  Peronae  between  Matsmai  and  the  I.  of  S^ga^ 
]io  off  the  N.  E,  extremity  of  Mongolia.  Bhej^rng!) 
Strait  lies  between  Eaat  Cape,  the  Easterniuost  po^^ 
Asiatic  Rosaia,  and  C.  Pnnce  of  Wales,  the  VVest«rgj 
^DMWt  point  of  America;  it  separates  the  two  continents 
of  Asm  and  America,  and  connects  the  Frozen  Oc^ 
jnth  the  Padfic, 

34.  PbimcipalCapbs  of  Asia.  The  WesternmosI 
ppint  of  Asia  Minor,  and  also  of  the  wht^e  CfjofAnjiBr^ 
Afii^  ia  .C.  Baba,  near  ihe  entrance  of  th^  pawl^ff^JJ 
tmd  one  of  tbe.most  Southern  promoatories  ofi'tiiaiAMi 
peninsula  is  C.  Amamour  opposite  the  I.  of'dvnMt 
-C.  Bab^-Mandeb  ia  the  South  Western  terigl^^^^ 
Arabia,  and  Ras-el-Had  its  Eastern  extrenuten  .'jjS 
.^oatherpmost  point  of  India  is  called  C.  Gtmo^l^i^ 
itloiQaBia  F',  at  tbe  termination  of  the  long  ppTJWj^^ra 
jdalacca,  ia  the  Southermnoet  point  of  the  wbotk-Mai^ 
pmt.  The  Southern  termination  of  Kamf^aAtHi 
.<i«U^  C,  LopM^  East  Cape,  which  forms  tbf!,llF|f^fim 
wde  of  Bhering'a  Strait,  is  the  Eastcmmoet  wkL^W^ 
Araa ;  aiid  .0.  .Severo  Vostotchnoi,  in  ^the  F)h3ce)V<ML 
u:il«!.;t}4ltlienuQp«t  poiut,.beiug  much  i>'^arer!'tli]^'!ffi^ 
Pole  than  any  point  m  the  continent  of  £at»pe;.i<l^~^l!^ 
■'■>•  ■■■     ■•.■'■■■■  ■    ■  ..--.nri    .8    . 

?!!*  . .  .(,•■;,  .;>,  ^,;v  .    ;-,-■■■  .  .;.  .  r..  :   .Ji  .;;'f  ^flttaq 
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»^'  CHAPTER  XVII. 


OTTOMAN    EMPIRE    IN    ASIA. 


srif 

i.  "rtlE  Ottoman  Empire  in  Asia,  or  Turkey  in  Asia 
Is'it  is  likewise  called,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
Sea  and  Asiatic  Russia,  on  the  E.  by  the  feng- 
of  Persia,  on  the  S.  by  Arabia  and  the  Mediterra- 
Sea,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  latter  sea  and  the 
ipelago.     It  contains  857,600  square  miles,  and  its 
latioQ  in  1828  was  estimated  at  14,000,000  souls : 
It  large  portion  of  this  territory,  towards  the  East, 
ily  acknowledges  the  supremacy  of  the  Porte ;  and 
population  of  a  country  where  registers  are  not  kept, 
[wnere  no  census  is  taken,  must  necessarily  be  sub- 
JSt'to  a  great  degree  of  uncertainty. 

§.  TlMtagh  Turkey  has  been  regarded  as  a  Europcfan  State  ever  since  the 
Hfag  of  Constantinople,  yet  still  the  centre  of  its  power  must  be  considered 
ai  placed  in  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  where  the  greater  part  of  the  popalation 
Ing  composed  of  Turks  and  zealous  Mahometans,  will  oppose  to  the  last 
Ite  m  I  ilifisbment  of  a  Christian  sway.  Amidst  the  falling  foitunes  of  the 
fapira,  iU  dominions  in  Asia  have  been  greatly  circumscribed,  though  not 
K  2K  equal  degree  with  its  European  possessions.  The  mountains  of  Ar- 
mtt&k  and  Kouidistan,  and  the  deep  beds  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  have 
IBMfenmt  periods  formed  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  Ottoman 
Jlpte  mud  the  Kingdom  of  Persia,  vaiying  according  to  the  successes  of  each 

Er^i  and  the  tract  of  country  included  betwixt  these  limits  has  always 
ji  ue  scene  of  the  great  contests  between  them,  till  both  sinking  under 
^ucendency  of  Russia,  they  have  nearly  forgotten  their  long-cherished 
mI  nutnal  animosities,  and  possess  scarcely  any  authority  over  those  re- 
als which  they  once  so  hotl^  disputed  with  one  another.  Bagdad  and 
KiKAm  scaftely  own  the  sovereignty  of  the  Porte,  and  the  monntain*di8triets 
^Kouidittan  and  Armenia  are  occupied  by  a  number  of  petty,  but  daring 
^id-ivlependent,  chietlains.  At  one  time  Western  Arabia  might  have  been 
rimiwt  considered  a  Turkish  province,  as  all  its  most  important  towns  were 
jKibr  the  sway  of  that  power,  and  actually  occupied  by  its  garrisons: 
liitoiigst  these  were  all  the  ^reat  ports  on  the  Red  Sea,  as  rar  Southward  as 
Moilia*  together  with  the  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina.  But  the  growth  of  the 
^tbabite  power,  and  the  general  decay  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  have'  ^o 
isDOinletely  put  an  end  to  her  dominion  in  Arabia,  that  she  cannot  now  even 
send  an  aimed  caravan  to  Mecca. 

3.   Turkey  in  Asia  is  divided   into   seven  principal 
parts,  viz.  Asia  Minor  or  Anadolia,  Syria  or  ^Yiacoi,  \\v^ 
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lofty  nigtt^  aoaie  JfyMtk  only  lose  Hb^'  4nioir  driiw 
tke  cuMiier  MoallM :  tbdvfesMdiieotiQBtt  Bttttiu 
West.  The  wiil  conadMbk  €f  tIliM  IS  M*i.  Xwtn^ 
cslkd  by  die  nMim  RamdMfrOgUlt  Kuni^  kc^littAr 
rawdMmlly  aow  die  pwonda  Ad  JwkteTdiiii 
rrrers  ^""ig  nlo  die  AidinpeliflD  end  Sf  editopcnnfeM 
fn»  dioee  wUdi  Ibv  into  ttK^H^  Ittateoli 

raeoQ  die  MedHenMicMi  So  in  C»  KhdidwiWj  QBwfeil 
die  S.  W.  woBQBftotiee  of  An  Hinor,  aonifr  iattmm 
eboie  whin  it  dmdes  into  two  bnnches  t  Hn^LtEnn 
Eeslem  of  these  nms  ttaam^  the  whole  SoatteJfJMii 
of  the  p— 1^1— !•  end  CfiwwtQ  the  R.  B^phrttteajoftt 
bofden  of  Sym  end  Al-Oenm  at  die  PaesofrNBdw 
The  other  faraiicli  of  the  Tennis  trends  to  die?  JHIBK 
nnder  the  names  Sidtan-Dag  and  KanrDag,  md  Mm 
nates  in  the  N.  W.  com^  dT  Asia  Miniw  in  die  tsdiMf, 
M^  Ida  which  toweis  above  the  ruins  of  ancient  Trejis 
The  range  of  the  Anti-Tannis  is  in  the  E.  part  of  aAW 
Minor,  and  separates  some  of  the  rivera  which  feK  io0 
the  Black  Sea  from  the  tributaries  of  the  Euphrates*;  it 
quits  tlM  main  lange  of  the  Taurus  near  the  K.  Syhoon 
and  the  town  of  Tersoos,  whoice  it  trends  irith  a  ff.*S 
course  past  the  springs  of  the  Euphrates,  and  fladtt 
connects  itself  with  M^  Caucasus:  near  ihe  116811^*0 
the  Euphrates  it  is  called  Tchish^hi-Di^  but  onejdf 
its  highest  peaks  is  M^  Erdjish  near  Kasaria.  <  LT 

6.  si^  Caucasus  is  an  extensive  range  blockin^iufl 
as  it  vpere,  the  isthmus  between  the  Black  and  CiSplui 
Seas ;  it  extends  fiom  the  St  of  Enikale  to  the  mouths 
of  the  Kur,  and  is  so  lofty  as  to  be  covered  in;  numjf 
parts  with  perpetual  snow.  Itis  connected  towsards  the 
S.  with  several  ran^  of  mountains :  amon^t  theae^  d 
the  frontierB  of  Russia,  Turkey,  and  Persia,  nses  thekij^ 
Agri-Dag  or  M^.  Ararat,  upon  which  the  ark  is'  ib&ii^ 
to  have  rested  after  the  Deluge.  The  ridge  runntag 
hen^e  to  the  Sonthward  and  forming  the  boundsfi 
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between  Turkey  and  Persia  is  called  Aiagha-Dag,  and 
sttbsequently  trayerses  the  whole  Southern  part  ofFersia : 
it  is  joined  on  the  W.  by  the  range  of  the  Cardnchian 
or  Jeudi  M«.^  which  towards  the  head  of  the  R.  Tigris  are 
Galled  M^  Niphates  and  Karadja^Dag,  and  join  the  Taums 
on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  at  the  Pass  of  Nushar. 
■  6b  The  Western  hair  of  Syria  is  intersected  with  se- 
lecBl  ranges  of  hills,  running  for  the  most  part  parallel 
w&k  the  coast,  and  forming,  as  it  were,  a  connecting 
dttin  between  M^.  Taurus  in  Asia  Minor,  and  M^  Sinai 
in  Arabia  Petreea  on  the  borders  of  the  Red  Sea.  tilK 
Lokfaam  or  Alma-Daghy,  which  forms  the  N.  boundary 
of  Sjnria,  is  a  spur  of  the  Taurus  quitting  the  main  ridge 
Dear  the  Pass  of  Nushar  on  the  R.  Euphrates,  and  ter- 
■inating  at  C.  Khynzyr  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to 
Ae  W«  of  Antioch.  The  continuation  of  this  range  to 
the  S.  is  called  Anzeyry,  and  connects  itself  towards  the 
toofee  of  the  R.  Orontes  with  the  ranges  of  Lebanon 
tad  Anti-Lebanon,  so  famous  for  the  large  and  beautiful 
cedars  which  they  once  produced,  and  the  summits  of 
which  are  covered  with  snow  during  the  greater  part  of 
die  year.  M^.  Hermon  or  Heish  is  a  spur  of  the  Anti- 
Lebancm,  near  the  source  of  the  R.  Jordan ;  and  M^. 
Ctanel  is  another  branch  of  it  terminating  on  the  Bay  of 
Acre  in  C  Carmel. 

7.  Principal  Rivebs.  The  chief  rivers  of  Asia 
Minor  which  run  into  the  Black  Sea  are  the  Sakaria, 
die  Bartin,  the  Kizil-Irmak,  and  the  Jekil-Irmak.  Of 
these  the  Sakaria,  which  is  the  most  Western,  rises  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  peninsula,  and  is  245  miles  long. 
The  Kizil-Irmak  or  Red  River,  anciently  called  Halys, 
is  the  longest  river  in  Asia  Minor;  it  nses  on  the  N. 
■de  of  the  Anti-Taurus,  and  flows  with  a  circuitous 
eoorse  of  570  miles  into  the  Euxine  near  Bafra.  The 
Jekil-Irmak  or  Green  River  rises  near  it  to  the  Eastward, 
and  flows  into  the  Black  Sea  at  the  G.  of  Samsoun. 
In  the  Western  part  of  Asia  Minor  are  the  Grimakli, 
Saiabat,  and  Mendere,  which  all  rise  in  the  Western  arm 
of  tAK  Taurus.  The  Grimakli  flows  into  the  G.  of 
SandarU,  and  was  anciently  called  Caicus ;  the  Sarabat, 
finrmerly  called  Heimus,  runs  into  the  G.  oi  ^m^TE^^ 
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^^  ie.190  miles  lung ;  the  Mesdere  or  MEeaod^r  is  IBH     t 
^ules  long,  and  v/am  so  celebrated  for  the  aumerMA    i 
windings  of  its  course  that  from  it  all  sinuosities  haiaft    | 
tBceivM  the  name  of  Mesandera.     The  only  two  grefltt    • 
^ers  in  the  S.  part  of  Asia  Minor  are  the  SyhooD  asf)^    ^ 
^e  Jyhoon.whicn  are  closeto  each  other.    The  Syhoa%    , 
which  is  170  miles  long,  rises  between  the  Taurus  aad     , 
^nti-TauruB,   and  having  broken   through  the  foimei]    ^ 
range  at  the  Cihcian  Pass,  enters  the  Mediterraaetm  S^    , 
below  Adana :    the  Jyhoon,  which  is  a  smaller  riT^    , 
rises  near  it  and  runs  into  the  B.  of  Iskenderoon. 
■    8.  There  are  only  three  great  rivers  in  Syria,  viz.  the,    ' 
^aszy  or  Orontes  in  the  North,  the  Liettaoi  or  Leonte»    j 
in  the  centre,  and  the  Sherya  or  Jordan  in  the  Soatfi^     ^ 
pf  these  the  Aaszy  is  much  the  longest;  it  rises  in  ^    -■ 
iuigle  formed  by  the  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  ana 
flows  with  a  N.  W,  course  of  225  miles  past  AstiOcU 
into  the  Mediterranean  Sea  opposite  the  f.  of  Cypti)^ 
The  Liettani  rises  in  M^.  Lebanon  not  far  from  the  pre- 
ceding, and  flows  S.W.  into  the  Mediterranean  between 
Tyre  and  Sidon.     The  Jordan,  called  also  Orden  and 
Sherya,  rises  in  a  little  lake  on  M*.  Hermon  or  Hei^ 
whence  it  flows  to  the  S.  through  L.  Hoolya  and  the 
L.  of  Tabaria  into  the  Bahr-Lout,  Al-Motana,  or  Dead 
Bea:  it  never  reaches  the  ocean;  its  length  to  its  jninc- 
tion  with  the  Dead  Sea  is  111  miles. 
■,   8.  The  R.  Euphrates,  or  Frat  as  it  is  also  called,  ik 
one  of  the  most  important  rivers  of  Asia.     It  has  two 
distinct  sources,  one  in  the  Anti-Taurus  near  Aitjoiub, 
and  the  other  in  M^.  Ararat;  after  the  junction  of  thesd 
branches  the  Euphrates  forms  the  line  of  demaFcatiuCi 
lietween  the  Turkish  provinces  of  Armenia  and  AJ-G&* 
jnm  on  the  E.,  and  those  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria  Ml     , 
^e  West,  as  also  between  Al-Gezira  and  Persia  oa  tkfl     ^ 
^.  and  Arabia  on  the  South.     On  the  frontiers  of  PecM     . 
and  Arabia  it  joins  the  11.  Tigris,  and  under  the  nametf    j 
$hut-uI-Arah  the  united  stream  flows  past  Basson'iitt)     i 
the  Persian  Gulf.    The  general  direction  of  the  Euphmitt     . 
h  S.  E.;  and  its  total  length  to  the  sea  l,5S0  miles  <• 
bbout  the  same  as  the  Ganges :  its  chief  tributaries  us 
(be  KbabouT  and  Sinjar  in  AA-Geivra,  and  tlie  Korem«e 
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m 'Ana  fMfiikH'.  The  R;  Tigris,  or  Teer  as  it  is  likewise 
tkai&Af  rieeis  from  several  sources  in  M^  Niphates  and 
die-  Kara^a-Dag  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Diarbekir ; 
iftfer  passing  Mosul  and  Bagdad,  it  receives  the  waters 
^  tbe  I^t  and  enters  the  Persian  Ghilf :  its  course  is 
WBBoetf  parallel  with  that  of  the  Frat ;  but  it  is  a  much 
Aiialler  rirer  than  the  latter,  being  only  1,000  miles  long 
16  Jts  xnoath  in  the  gulf.  Its  chief  tributaries  are  the 
Zab  and  Dealla  in  Kourdistan,  and  the  Kerah  and 
Karoon  in  Persia. 

,  IP.  Principal  Capes.  The  two  chief  promontories  on  the  Enzine  coast 
^  Asa  Minor  are,  C.  Indjeh  its  Northern  eztremitj,  and  C.  Kerempe  which 
ii  181  miles  dbtant  from  the  Southernmost  point  of  the  Crimea  in  European 
RiMia,  on  the  cMpposite  side  of  the  Black  Sea.  On  the  Western  coast  of 
-uiii  Minor  are,  C.  Jenishehr  at  the  Southern  entrance  of  the  Dardanelles ; 
CTSaba,  the  Westernmost  point  of  the  peninsula,  formed  by  the  jutting  out 
ff  M^.  Ida  into  the  Sea ;  C.  Karaburun  at  the  entrance  of  the  G.  of  Smyrna ; 
^  jKb  Ifafy,  a  prominent  foot  of  M'.  Mycale  opposite  the  I.  of  Samu ;  and 
iBdJPf  Kno  to  th^  N.  W.  of  the  I.  of  Rhodes.  On  its  Southern  coast  are, 
^Kfaelidonia,  where  M'.  Taurus  takes  its  rise ;  and  C.  Anamour,  the 
SodtbemektRtaity  of  Asia  Minor. 

''  UJ  The  chief  capes  of  Syria  are,  C.  Khynzyr,  the  termination  of  M^. 
loUiam  to  the  W.  of  Antioch ;  C.  Ziaret  opposite  the  I.  of  Cyprus ;  Ras  el 
Sjakaaor  C.  Madonna  near  Tripoli,  and  improperly  said  to  be  the  termina* 
fidb  <rf!  M*.  Lebanon ;  the  Point  of  Beirout  near  the  town  of  this  name ;  and 
Oi^Cairmel,  the  termination  of  M^  Carmel  opposite  Acre. 

..;12«.  Principal  Seas,  8cc.  The  Northern  coast  of 
Asia  Minor  is  washed  by  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of 
Marmara,  which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  the 
oanrow  Channel  of  Constantinople  ;  the  Sea  of  Marmara 
QDnmiunicating'  with  the  Archipelago  by  means  of  the 
Strait  of  the  Dardanelles.  Its  chief  gulfs  in  the  Black 
Sea. are,  the  G.  of  Samsoim,  and  the  G.  of  Sinopi;  in 
the  Sea  of  Marmara  are,  the  G.  of  Izmid  and  the  G.  of 
Mondania.  The  Western  coast  of  Asia  Minor  is  washed 
by:  the  Archipelago,  and  contains  the  several  gulfs  of 
Adramytif  Sandarli,  Smyrna,  Scalanova,  Asyii-Kaleh, 
Boodrpom,  and  Symi.  The  Mediterranean  Sea  bounds 
itb  Southern  coast,  and  forms  the  Gulfs  of  Marmara, 
Macry,  Adalia,  and  Iskenderoon.  The  shores  of  Syria 
are  hkewise  washed  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and 
contain  but  one  bay  of  any  consequence,  viz.  the  B.  of 
Acre* 
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IS.  There  are  sevenl  inlaod  seas  in  Asiatic  Tnikej*  In  Asia  BTinor  we 
msj  notice  those  of  Iinik,  Ulubad,  Minias,  and  Biga,  near  the  Sea  of  Mar* 
maim ;  and  L.  Kadnn-Tnila,  in  the  centre  of  the  peninsula,  which  supplies 
the  whole  of  the  surrounding  country  with  salt.  In  Syria  are,  the  Lakes  of 
Hoolya  &  Tabaria  which  are  traversed  by  the  R.  Jordan,  and  the  Dead  Sei 
into  which  this  river  finally  dischaiges  its  waters ;  the  beautifal  L.  of  the 
Meadows  near  Damascus ;  L.  Horns  or  Kadez  at  the  source  of  the  K. 
Orontes ;  and  L.  Sabkh  near  Aleppo.  In  Armenia  is  L.  Van,  and  near  h 
it,  towaids  the  springs  of  the  Tigris  is  the  L.  of  Erzen. 

14.  Religion  and  Government.  The  character 
and  policy  of  these  are  the  same  as  those  aLready  men- 
tioned in  the  description  of  European  Turkey*;  there 
is,  however,  even  more  bigotry  amongst  the  people  of 
Asiatic  Turkey,  and  its  members  are  so  incongruous  that 
they  bear  no  resemblance  to  each  other,  excepting  in  the 
common  circumstance  of  having  been  all  united  by  coor 
quest  to  this  barbarous  empire. 

15.  In  European  TuilLey  the  effects  of  the  Mahometan  system  are  some- 
what temjiered  by  its  proiimity  to  civilized  stales,  by  its  conscious  weak- 
ness, and  by  the  great  excess  of  the  Christian  over  the  Tnrlush  population. 
Hut  the  Asiatic  lurks,  though  convinced  of  the  danger  which  threatens  the 
whole  empire,  from  the  change  tliat  has  taken  place  in  the  relative  power  of 
the  Mussulman  and  the  Christian  world,  since  their  ancestors  conquered  the 
favoured  regions  of  which  their  successors  have  so  long  been  permitted  to 
remain  in  the  undisturbed  abuse,  derive,  nevertheless,  a  strong  feelin|^t(f 
confidence  and  security  from  their  being  farther  removed  from  the  Chiistno 
nations  whom  they  dread ;  and,  sensible  that  Europi^an  Turkey  must  be  Hie 
first  to  fall  before  the  conqueror,  they  exercise  no  restraint  in  the  indulge 
of  their  hatred  to  the  Christian  name,  beyond  what  arises  from  the  dictatt| 
of  their  religion,  or  from  the  native  hospitality  of  the  people  of  the  East 

16.  The  names  of  the  21  Pachalics  into  which  the  seven  great  provinees 
of  Asiatic  Turkey  are  subdivided,  together  with  their  chief  towns,  and  the 
IMpulation  of  the  latter  as  estimated  in  1828,  may  be  seen  in  the  followiig 
table : 


F.srim^«aA 

Provinces. 

Pachalics. 

Chief  Towns. 

Popnlalioii 
IB  1828. 

' 

Anadolia     - 

Kutaya 

56,000 

Roum  or  Sivas     - 

Sivas 

16,000 

Asia  Minor 

Trebisonde  - 

Trebisonde 

26,000 

OB 

Anadolia  : 

Karamania,  Kha-^l 
ridj,  or  Konia  -/ 

Konia 

30,000 

Itsbiii  or  Adana   - 

Adana 

8,000 

k 

Marash 

Marash  or  Banicia 

r,ooo 

*  See  p.  180,  sect.  17. 
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SrmiA  OB  Sham  :  < 


IsLANs  ow  Ctprvs: 


Abirnia  : 


KouBoisTAir : 
Al  Gsziba  : 
Ibak  Ababi  : 


1 
{ 

{ 


Pacbalics. 


Aleppo  or  Haleb  - 
Tripoli 
Damascus    - 
Acre  and  Gaza     - 

Cypnis 

Diarbekir     - 
ARroum  or  Erxe-I 
roum      -        -J 
Akalzike  or  Tcheldu 
Kars  - 
Van    - 

Mosul 
Shahrasour  - 

Racca  or  Orfa 

Bagdad 
Bassora 


Chief  Toims. 


Aleppo  or  Haleb  - 
Tripoli       - 
Damicut  or  Sham 
Acre  -        -        - 

Nicosia 

Diarbekir   ^ 

Arzroum     - 

Ardagar      - 
Kara  -        ^        . 
Van  - 

Mosul 
Shahrasour 

Orfii  - 

Bagdad 
Bassora 


Estimated 

Populatioa 

inlSata. 


150,000 
I  MOO 

180,000 
15,000 

12,000 

40,000 

70,000 

5,000 
18,000 
45,000 

40,000 
10,000 

20,000 

80,000 
50,000 


17.  Asia  Minor^  or  Anadolia  as  it  is  also  called,  is 
boanded  on  the  N.  by  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of 
Mannara ;  on  the  W.  by  the  Archipelago  ;  on  the  S.  by 
(he  Mediterranean  Sea  and  M^  Lokham ;  and  on  the  E. 
by  the  R.  Euphrates  and  part  of  the  range  of  the  Anti- 
luarus.  It  is  divided  into  6  Pachalics,  viz.  Anadolia, 
Roum,  Trebisonde,  Karamania,  Itshili,  and  Marash. 

18.  ItB  name  of  Anatolia  (improperly  written  Natolia),  or  Anadoli  as 
^  TwdoB  call  it,  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word  'AvaroXj)  signifing  the 
t,  and  is  not  unfrequently  appli^id  to  the  whole  of  the  Eastern  countries 
the  sway  of  the  Crescent,  in  contradistinction  to  its  European  pos- 
it is,  however,  more  properly  confined  to  Asia  Minor,  and  in  its 
le,  even  to  the  Western  part  of  this  peninsula  alone.    Hence,  in 
its  moat  extended  use  the  term  Anatolia  has  great  affinity  with  that  of  The 
Ltwatit*  wfaich  we  Europeans  apply  in  common  language  to  the  Eastern 
coaits  0f  the  Mediterranean,  and  especially  Asiatic  Turkey,  from  Alexandria 
in  Espfpt  to  the  Black  Sea,  including  the  islands  of  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  and  the 
Ardupelago:  the  term  is  in  allusion  to  the  quarter  where  the  sun  rises,  and, 
tho«|^  once  frequently  made  use  of,  seems  now  gradually  becoming  obso- 
lete.   The  name  of  Roum,  t. «.  the  kingdom  of  the  Romans,  was  given  to 
Anatolia  by  Soliman,  sultan  of  the  Turks,  when  he  invaded  and  occame 
master  of  it  in  the  eleventh  century :  it  is  now  confined  to  the  North  Eastern 
part  of  Asia  Minor  bordering  upon  Armenia,  between  which,  Anatolia  Pro- 
per, and  Karamania,  it  may  be  described  as  situated.    The  name  of  Kara- 
mania,  by  which  we  Europeans  commonly  distinguish  the  Soulbi  EA&tftnv 
part  of  Asia  Miao;  is  not  wed  by  the  present  iQhablta&t&,  uoi  uk  SXt^c^v 
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niwd  at  ibe  scat  goremiiait.    It  was  derived  from  a  r.hfHH%  triimMSjfC^ 
Karaman,  who  lonz  since  founded  a  kingdom  which  comprised  the  andii 
nroTinr««  of  Cilicia.   Pamphylia,  and  Lydia,  topeCher  with  poitkat' 
i^hiycia  ami  Caria ;  but  after  various  struggles  with  the  giowLatf  fmilii 
the  Tuik.^;.  tiurin^  the  course  of  two  centuries,  it  was  fiaaU^  nowitadff 
Uaiazct  iht-  2d,  and  the  inland  town  of  Karaman  affoids^  at  this  daj,  tl9  V 
only  remaining  vesti^  of  the  name. 

10.     i'he  chief  town  of  the  Pachalic  of  AnadoUa  is  Kutaya,   iiiliiMl 
ncacly  in  it«  centre,  on  the  little  K.  Pursak,  which  is  a  tributary  of  t^ 
SAkafia :  it  derives  all  its  imporUnce  from  being  the  residence  of  the  Bf^ 
Icrbcg  t'f  the  province,  for  it  is  much  inferior  in  all  the  requintea  of  ajM»^ 
city  liuth  Id  Smyrna  and  Angora.    The  last  mentioned  city  lies  to  me  &i^ 
ward  of  Kutaya.  not  far  from  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Sakaria,  anj  V^ 
liurdrr:«  of  Karamania:  it  was  the  ancient  Ancyra,  the  capital  of  fi*l«»"  ^  ^a 
and  still  ptfi.tTv«s  many  of  the  beautiful  monuments,  with  which  die  »>. 
city  was  .iil(irne«i.     Angora  is  rendered  very  famous  by  the  manufactun^ 
goals'  hair  whirh  are  carried  on  in  it.  and  which  are  said  to  rival  '* ""' 
(;ashinure ;  it  stands  in  a  lofty  and  imposing  position,  and  its  iidu 
sup(KiM(l  ii>  amount  to  about  80,000  souls,  are  reckoned  amongst  ^i 
IMiliiklifd  (>r  the  whole  peninsula.    Angora  was  taken  by  Tamerlane  iii  1^ 
after  the  dr-fKat  and  capture  of  Hajazetin  a  battle  near  it.  TotheS.ofKii ' 
and  not  far  from  tlH!  North  Western  extremity  of  Karamania.  standi  ^i 
KarahiKsar,  literally  thn  hlack  Castle  of' Opium;  it  was  the  patriIn^nN 
Oliiuian,  the  founder  of  iho  Turkish  empire,  but  it  is  now  better  . I 
fioni  the  vast  c|uantity  of  opium  here  grown  and  prepared,  and 
sold  to  the  merchants  of  Smyrna. 

t2(>.  Sinynm,  likewise  called  Ismir,  is  by  far  the  larswli 
nidst  important,  and  most  populous  citv  in  the  Mm^ 
|>oninsiila :  it  stands  on  the  shores  of  tne  ArchipehM 
at  the  iioad  of  a  gulf  to  which  it  has  given  name.  Ownfi 
to  its  central  situation  and  the  excellence  of  its  harbt^ 
it  is  resorted  to  by  a  prodigious  concourse  of  meichttits    ^.^ 
Iwtli  by  sea  and  land,  who  here  purchase  the  yaltuible    j^ 
pnxluctions  of  Asia  Minor,  or  exchange  them  for  fii$.   sc: 
coniuKxlities  of  other  and  distant  countries.     These  ci^    '^ 
ciunstances  have  rendered  it  a  very  flourishing  city,  tad    ^^ 
caused  it  to  be  considered  the  great  emporium  of  Hft    \^ 
Lc.vant.     Smyrna  is  nearly  four  miles  in  circuit,  sail    'i: 
extends  for  a  mile  along  the  sea,  in  approaching  ftom 
>vliich  it  presents  a  very  beautiful  appearance  ;  but,  li&e 
all  Turkish  cities,  the  ulterior  does  not  correspond  wUh 
the  splendour  of  its  approach :  the  streets  are  narrow, 
dirty,  and  ill-paved,  and  the  bazaars,  though  well  stodced 
witii  merchandize,  are  far  from  being  even  handsome  in 
their  stnicture.     Smyrna  has  suffered  often  and  mate-    ^ 
rially  from  earthquakes,  which  from  time  to  time  cause 
some  uijury  and  much  alarm  to  the  inhabitants :  but  its 
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i^noaty  is  the  pfogoe,  which  in  1814  produced 
s  that  its  victims  were  estimated  at  upwards 
The  total  nmnber  of  inhabitants  in  &iiynui 

**^td  at  120,000:  of  tliese,  70,000  are  Tnriw, 

^^ireeks,   13,000  Jews,  8,000   Armenians,  and 

^^Oo  Franks. 

^.  oormpted  from  the  ancient  Sebaste,  on  the  site  of  which  it 
'  '^^[^^ated  near  the  source  of  the  Kizil  Innak,  or  Red  R.,  and  is 
1^.^  the  Pachalic  of  Roum  ;  it  is  dirtj  and  ilUbuilt,  and  the  castle, 
^^1?^  fbrmerlj  defended;  now  lies  in  niios.  In  the  vear  1S04  it 
|ts  \^  Baiazet,  and  soon  afterwards  by  Tamerlane*  who  destroyed 
^ira^made  a  terrible  slaughter  of  the  inhabitants.  To  the  X.  W. 
1^  oH  far  horn  the  springs  of  the  Jekil  Irmak,  or  Green  R.,  and  near 
^  of  the  province  of  Koum  is  Tokat :  it  is  a  far  more  important 
than  ^iras,  its  population  amounting  to  50,000  souls.  It  is  almost 
plpred  with  mountains,  which  afford  quarries  of  good  marble,  and 
'jfce  town  with  innumerable  springs  of  water ;  the  streets  are  well- 
W%  fi^uently  built  on  exceedingly  uneven  ground.  Tokat  possesses 
^toive  inland  trade  with  all  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  and  is  the  centre  of 
'  traffic  that  is  carried  on  between  the  peninsula,  Armenia,  and  the 
JBS  to  the  Eastward  of  the  Euzine. 

Tilelisonde,  the  capital  of  the  Pachalic  of  the  same  name^  occujpies 
ttf  the  ancient  Trapezus,  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  It  is  of 
Dg  shape,  rising  gently  from  the  sea,  and  is  defended  on  the  East  and 
bgr  two  deep  ravines  connected  by  a  ditch  cut  in  the  rock  behind  the 
and  along  the  skirts  of  which  run  the  ancient  ramparts,  which  are 
atone,  and  in  general  very  lofty.  Trebisonde  derives  all  its  interest 
^riaog  been  the  termination  by  Isind  of  the  famous  Retreat  of  the  Ten 
nd  Greeks.  Its  population  is  now  composed  of  a  heterogeneous 
.of  Turks,  Greeks,  Jews,  Armenians,  Gecnrgians,  Circassians,  Min- 
y  and  Tartars. 

Caramania  is  groaning  even  under  a  worse  kind  of  despotism  than 
^  of  the  unfortunate  country  of  which  it  forms  a  jMOt.  Sheltered 
lefl^tual  control  of  the  Porte  by  the  fastnesses  of  Mount  Taurus, 
talent  and  half  independent  pachas  amongst  whom  it  is  parcelled 
(engaged  in  constant  petty  hostilities  with  each  other,  so  that  their 
PB  nontiers  change  witn  the  issue  of  every  skirmish.  Hence  it  is  a 
p4  scene  of  anarchy,  rapine,  and  contention ;  its  former  cities  are 
[^  its  fertile  vallies  untitled,  its  rivers  and  harbours  idle,  and  the 
Ats  of  its  extensive  line  of  coast,  stretching  along  a  sea  abounding 
do  not  possess  a  single  boat 

Conia,  the  capital  of  Karamania,  stands  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
I,  and  has  obtained  its  name  from  it :  it  has  derived  considerable  in- 
dm  its  having  been  the  metropolis  and  the  residence  of  the  Seljukian 
'  of  the  Tuiiush  sultans,  who  reigned  over  this  part  of  Asia  Minor 
•  close  of  the  llth.  till  the  commencement  of  the  14th.  century. 
Bajazet,  Konia  was  permanently  annexed  to  the  dominions  of  the 
Isigiior ;  since  which  period,  having  lost  its  character  as  a  metropoli- 
» it  has  very  much  deelined,  and  now  exhibits  all  the  marks  of  decay* 
if  interast  is  derived  from  Uie  ancient  Mussulman  structures,  parti- 
ti^  mosqnes,  of  which  there  are  twelve  large,  and  upwards  of  a 
^tmallr  tomeof  these  aie  very  magmficenti  espociaU;^  in  the  daea  ' 
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IUWD£  of  thtir  intatiors.  Tbe  circuil  of  Konia  is  ooarij  three  miloi,  bat  n 
1f»  aalnirbs  are  large,  and  not  mucb  less  papulous  Ihui  the  town  itself.  TiM  q 
frails  us  btran^  am  lofty,  and  are  flanked  witb  square  towets;  they  uc<l  q, 
Ifas  lime  of  the  Soljukim  kinss,  who  «e«m  to  hate  taken  eonndeialde  ftJH  ^ 
lo  ethilnt  tbe  Cre«k.  iDEcnplioni,  and  the-  remtiins  of  arohitecloie  tmd  lm\fi  ^ 
ilte  belonging  to  the  ancient  Iconlum,  which  they  made  use  of  in  baildllf  , 
Aeir  nalla.  The  most  remarkiljle  building  in  Konia  is  the  tomb  of  a  lualt,  , 
highly  nivpred  lliraughout  all  Tutliey  ftom  his  having  been  the  ioanitr^  ^ 
•  Eel  of  Derviiha,  at  begging  monks  :  bis  aepulchie  is  the  objecl  of  a  Utt»-  ^ 
alilman  pilgrimage,  and  cauaea  the  whole  town  to  be  cooaidered  &i  puiMft-  . 
iag  B  pec ntiar  sanctity. 

'  i&.  The  pachalic  of  Itshili  neatly  coiresppnds  with  the  ancient  Ciliri%  ^ 
Ud  appears  still  to  retain  the  old  appellation  io  a  very  corrupted  fonn.  ilk  ^ 
tapital  is  Adan'a,  which  occupiei  tDe  iite  of  the  ancient  city  of  AdoM;  i^  t. 
(lands  on  the  B.'Syhoon  at  no  gteiU  distance  liom  its  month,  a.nd  poaeMI  ,"1 
lery  little  importance  beyond  what  aUacbei  to  it  as  the  iceidence  rf  iHl  , 
oscha.  A  few  miles  to  the  W.  of  it  on  the  little  R.  Cydnus,  now  ko^n  ." 
is  the  Tersoos,  stands  Tersoos,  the  most  popidons  and  important  city  iBlbll  \ 
province  :  it  was  anrienllj  called  Tarsus,  and  is  well-known  as  ihe  Urtli)  , 

Jlace  of  the  Apostle  Paul.     Its  population  is  estimated  at  3I>,0UU  wdlf  ^ 
iarBsch,  (he  capital  of  the  pachalic  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  at  Af  ^ 
Eastern  ettremity  of  Cilicia,  close  upon  the  limits  of  Syrian  it  stand*  K  'j; 
Am  foot  of  M'.  Amanus  or  Almadaghy,  upon  a  small  tiibataty  W  Uw'K 
^jhoon,  but  is  a  mean  place,  possessing  very  little  interest.  ,  1 

26.  Syria,  or  Sham  as  it  is  called  by  the  natives,  iV  ^ 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea  ;  on  ihs  ^ 
K.  by  Mt.  LokJiam  and  part  of  the  Taurus ;  on  the  K^  ^' 
by  the  R,  Euphrates  and  tlie  Desert  of  Palmyra ;  nod'  ,' 
on  the  S.  by  the  E.  Szafye,  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  Top-' 
cent  of  £^pt.     Its  superficial  extent  amounts  to  abmt' 
61,300  sqtiare  miles,    and  it  is  dividedinto    the    ftrah'   ' 
pachalics  of  Aleppo,  Tripoli,  Damascus,  and  Acre,     it   ' 
presents  the  same   scenes  of  oppression  and    tyrannyv 
which  characterize  the  other  countries  imder  the  sw^ 
of  the  Ottoman  chief,  and  the  melancholy  apiiearanoe  ]\ 
of  its  present  desolation  and  misery  is  only  increased  \ij  ^ 
the  recollection  of  its  former  greatness. 

27.  Judica.  which  before  the  age  of  the  piophets,  bad,  torn  the  unifijmitjr'   ^ 
and  peculiarity  of  its  government,  remairied  unraried  in  a  manner  and  Itf  > 
d^ee  unusual  among  nations,  has  since  uoderg  one  many  coniulsioni,  ul''  . 
Ikls  (at  many  generations  been  uoceasingty  subjected  to  reiterated  ipoliuMa 
What  Prophet*  foietald  more  than  twenty  centuries  &ince,  is  now  aeen  bf    [' 
ereiy  Iravellerwho  wanders  throogh  this  once  highly  favoured  coonOy,  Ktt'   J 
eleh  prediction  relating  to  its  complete  desolalion  is  found  to  have  been  tat*     ^ 
itut«ly  fulSIled,  so  far  as  the  facts  have  been  made  known.    llscitJeiuti 
sow  onlv  heap!  of  mouldering  ruins;  iti  plains,  fbrmerly  thronged  wnk*    ' 
il  mhabilants,  have  become  cheetless  fwliludes  ;  its  luiurionf'    _ 
^uDlaios,  and  feitile  vallies  once  Sowing  nilh  mdk  and  honey,  an  M^>     , 
nrerW  witit  limn*,  and  allogeibet  unl\Ueii  -.  Uie  s^uiluu  and  oiipnis««r  V* 
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;  upon  the  land,  and  none  are  found  to  labour,  for  amidst  such 
le  can  be  aecuis.  The  ancient  possessors  of  the  countiy,  scattered 
nsr  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  have  made  room  for  inhabitants 
m  chanctei  and  few  in  number ;  the  mirth  of  the  land  is  gone,  the 
ine'  is  prohibited  in  a  land  of  vines,  and  the  veir  highways  are 
nd  untrodden.  The  Ammonites  are  extinct,  and  their  cities  a  de- 
:  Moab  is  destroyed,  and  none  of  its  towns  have  escaped  from 
,  desolation.  Idumsea  is  the  scene  of  an  unparalleled  and  irre* 
M  destruction,  a  desolate  wilderness  over  which  ttie  line  of  confusion 
ed  out ;  its  cities  are  utterly  forsaken,  and  empty  sepulchres  their 
aerials.  The  cities  of  the  Philistines  are  tenanted  by  shepherds, 
Tallies  mere  folds  for  wandering  flocks ;  Gaza  has  lost  its  king, 
IB  without  an  inhabitant,  and  Ekron  has  been  rooted  up.  Jerusalem 
i  been  long  in  subjection  to  the  Gentiles ;  Samaria  is  cast  down 
valley,  and  its  foundations  are  discovered ;  Lebanon  is  ashamed, 
sdars,  few  and  diminutive,  have  lost  all  their  praise  and  renown. 

Aleppo  or  Haleb,  the  capital  of  the  pachalic  of 
me  name,  extending  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
rphrates,  is  situated  on  the  little  R.  Coich,  which 
bBelf  in  a  lake  about  20  miles  to  the  S.  of  the  city. 

0  is  considered  the  key  of  Syria  towards  the  North, 
LOugh  a  city  of  great  commercial  importance,  it 
yt  be  esteemed  a  place  of  much  strength.  It  was 
;  entirely  destroyed  in  the  year  1822  by  two  ter- 
irthquakes,  when  at  least  one-fourth  of  its  inha- 
i  were  buried  aUve :  prior  to  this  calamity  their 
sr  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  230,000  souls,  and 
if  them  as  escaped  the  awful  visitation  have  been 
d  to  seek  refuge  in  the  environs,   and   encamp 

1  the   trembling   ruins  of  their  once  flourishing 

Jeppo  was  encompassed  with  walls  of  hewn  stone,  which  were 
if  the  Mameluke  building;  they  were  only  three  miles  in  circuit, 
suburbs  were  so  extensive,  that  the  whole  circumference  of  the  city 
[mated  at  seven  miles.  The  houses  were  likewise  of  hewn  stone, 
terraced  over,  so  that  one  could  go  from  house  to  house  on  the 
them,  there  being  no  partitions  erected ;  and  the  air  of  Aleppo 
le  that  the  inhabitants  are  accustomed  to  lie  on  these  roofs  during 
imer-^eason.  The  mosques  and  khans  we're  very  magnificent ;  se- 
'  the  former  had  large  domes,  built  at  a  great  expense,  but  so 
ised  above  the  other  buildings  that  they  appeared  low  and  flat. 
was  esteemed  one  of  the  cleanest  and  best-built  cities  throughout 
Ae  of  the  Ottoman  dominions,  and  its  inhabitants  were  accounted 
It  polished  of  all  the  Turks  :  on  whatever  side  it  was  approached, 
lerous  domes  and  minarets  presented  an  agreeable  prospect  to  the 
ile  the  beautiful  and  fertile  gardens  with  which  it  was  surrounded 
a  remarkably  interesting  and  picturesque  appearance. 

About  45  miles  to  the  W.  of  Alep]^  ^t'dxA^ 
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jAfltakia,  the  ancient  Antiorfi,  on  the  banks  of  the  R. 
prontes  or  Aaszy,  and  nearly  20  miles  from  its  motl^ 
la  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  This  celebrated  city,  aor 
eiently  renowned  for  the  luxury  of  its  inhabitants^  is 
jhow  no  more  than  a  ruinous  town  ;  whose  houses,  bufllt 
irequently  with  mud  and  straw,  and  narrow  miry  straetf^ 
exhibit  every  appearance  of  poverty  and  wretcliedneaS.  ; 
The  number  of  its  inhabitants  amounts  to  less  thib 
'20,000,  of  whom  about  3,000  are  Christians.  , ' 

',    31.   The  ancient  wall  with  which   it   was   sairouDded.    and  wtudl'Jb   ■ 
about  five  miles  is  circuit,  h  still  for  the  taiat  pan  standing.  lliDu^'u    ■ 


very  decajed  and  mouldering  stale;  the  modem  city  is  confined  wSIl 
veiT  small  portion  of  tliia  area.     Antioch  hai  ..  ~      . 

:  ihocli  of  earthquakes,  especially  by  tliat  o 


don  of  tliia  area.     Antioch  has  repeatedly  suffered  fi 


Aleppo  to  ruins :  it  is  now  the  see  of  a  Greek  Patriarch. 

dered  very  famous  by  the  gallantry  of  the  Crusaden,  who,  having  i^Ji 
.Iheinselves   masters    of  this  part  of  Syria  towards  the  close  of  [be  lu), 

century,  constituted  a  principality  here  under  Ihc  title  of  Aotiocb  in  itfi 
.this  principality  lasted   till   the   year  1!6B,   wben  it  was  put  an  eiu' 

W  the  sultan  of  Eahylon,  who  captured  Antioch  and  led  the  gteafer'n 

of  ilspoplation  into  captivity.  The  citjt  was  aflerwards  iucorporated  wft 
,lhe  Turkish  empire,  but  it  has  been  ever  smce  gradually  sinking  loitsptiMtal 

degraded  condition.  j 

33.  To  the  N,  of  Antioch,  upon  the  shores  of  the  Mcditerraoeati  it 

Jskeiuleraon  or  Scanderoun.  the  ancient  Alexandria  ad  lisuni.  a  oaloG  (■ 
'..preserves  in  that  of  Alexandrctla  by  which  it  is  likewise  known  :  it  UMp 
.on  the  South  Eastern  side  of  the  Bay  of  Iskenderoon,  and  owes  allitew- 
I  .{Kutance  to  its  comparatively  safe  anchorage  (the  only  one  to  be  met  ifwi 
,  DQ  this  part  of  the  coast),  which  renders  it  the  common  pan  uf  Jli^gp- 

•  IliiDOtr  reduced  to  a  mean  village  of  about  BOO  inhabilanls.  and  ii.i^- 
: 4ered  exceedingly  insalubrious  by  the  Tniaima,  or  infected  ait,  iriungfnBD 
.,.lhe  neighbouring  marshes.  ^ . 

i'  S3.  The  pachslic  of  Tripoli  occupies  the  N'orthem  part  of  maritime  Sniii 
I  nearly  fnini  the  mouth  of  the  Oronies  to  the  Cedars  of  Lebanon.    ItNM 

•  Cedars  are  on  the  common  limits  of  the  three  pachalics  of  Tripoli,.!)*. 
MDaunii,  and  Acre,  no  great  dislanee  from  the  source  of  the  OroMei;  dKj 
tlate  about  'JO  in  number,  and  are  fine  specimens  of  those  magniGcait  iMtt 
awith  which  Mt.  Lebaoon  formerly  abounded.  The  superaliiioua  Bttiw 
I  pretend  that  it  was  this  little  forest,  which  furnished  Solonioa  wilh  Its 
mUerials  for  building  his  temple,  and  honour  it  accordingly  niih  ofiabil 

■■'— :  every  year,  on  the  festival  of  the  Transfiguration,  the  Gre^ 
I,  and  Maronites,  erect  a  rude  altar  at  the  foot  of  these  veMl^ 
-cedars,  and  there  perform  mass.  The  town  of  Tripoli  is  situated'  iottK 
iSoothem  part  of  the  province,  on  the  shores  of  Ibe  Medilerraoeaa  Sea^;!  11 
'■u  about  three- cjuarlers  of  a  mile  long,  and  has  do  fordiicalion  but  an  lii 
rciladel,  which  is  now  altogether  useless,  There  is,  ptopeily  spiiakiBg,.H 
'>liaibour,  but  a  mere  roadsted  defended  against  the  action  of  tlic  sea  1^  a  liw 

•  of  small  islands  and  shuals,  called  the  Rabbit  and  Pigeon  lelanbilh 
•anchorage,  however,  is  neither  safe  nor  conveuient.    To  the  N.  at  't^uHi 

rfm  the  towna  of  Toitosa,  Tiam&,  V>^  l.^Wj«tL  <.qi  Latalua,  u  it  .it  JlM 
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m^.^eall  Btaated  on  the  oo«4t,  but  owing  to  the  bvbaiDMs 
[^tne  Tuiiu,  they  are  mean  and  inconsiderable  places. 

Qm  jiecluded  vallies  between  Mt.  Lebanon  and  the  sea,  inaccessi- 
irms,  irai  Tuifertunately  not  to  the  intrigues,  of  the  Turkish  pachav> 
.litde  bottdf  of  jieople,  difierent  in  their  religion  and  customs,  bvt 
.|beir  lov«  fMr  independence,  the  Maronites  and  Druses.  The 
r  the  first,  called  Kesrouan,  or  improperly  Castravan,  extends  from 
id'Kebit  m  the  Southern  part  of  Tnpoli,  to  the  Nahr  el  Kelb  in 
km  part  of  Acre,  The  Maronites  are  in  number  about  154>,09O> 
a^villages  and  hamlets  round  the  convent  of  Kanobin,  which  fitom 
Se  resraence  of  their  patriarch,  ma^  be  considered  as  their  chief 
Ihrided  into  various  tribes,  each  cultivates  his  own  little  territofy ; 
peaceably  and  frugally  in  the  bosom  of  their  families,  and  beneath 
Mie  Toof  the  Christian  traveller  does  not  fail  to  meet  with  a  kind 
M>1c  reception.  The  sound  of  bells  and  the  pomp  of  processions 
%n  liberty  of  conscience  here  enjoyed  by  the  CnristiaDS.  Two 
jqJDnasteries  rigorously  adhere  to  the  laws  of  Sl  Anthony,  and 
if >  "hermits  have  taken  up  their  abode  in  the  grottoes  and  caverns  of 

Though  they  have  renounced  the  heresies  of  Maron,  the  founder 
fiet,  and  profess  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Kome,  the  Mar<)n- 
ipaifitun  the  ancient  institution  of  the  marriage  of  their  priests : 
rQoxi  is  fervent  and  steady,  and  notwithstanding  its  superstition, 
teauliful  interest  over  their  little  territory,  surrounded  as  it  almost 
oarkness  of  Islamism. 

e"  Druses  are  about  the  same  in  number  as  the  Maronites,  and 
'vw  them  in  the  pachalic  of  Acre,  as  far  Southward  as  the  Nahr  el 
rfaich  river  may  be  said  generally  to  form  their  Eastern  frontier. 
Ilumgfat  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Ituraei,  mentioned  by 
he  authors,  whose  country,  together  with  the  Trachonxtis  consti- 
/'of  the  tetrarchies  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  as  having 
rilQd  out  of  the  kingdom  of  Herod :  this  conjecture  is  considerably 
lied  by  the  report  of  a  modem  traveller,  according  to  whom,  their 
bore  correctly  written  Durzi  or  Turzi.  The  residence  of  the  Emir 
r'bf  the  Druses  is  Deir  el  Kammar,  t,  e.  the  Hotue  rfthe  Moan :  it 
'A  in  the  valley  midway  between  Mt.  Lebanon  and  the  Sea,  ab(^t 
from  Sayda  and  Beirout,  which  last  is  the  emporium  of  their  trade. 
iMB  believe  in  one  Supreme  being,  who  appeared  for  the  last  time  in 
■M  of  man  in  the  person  of  Hakem,  caliph  of  Egypt,  in  the  year 
thoB  impious  pretender  was  supported  in  his  wishes  to  pass  far  the 
f  A  fake  prophet,  who  came  from  Persia  into  Egypt :  both  the 
t'and  his  pnest  perished  by  violence,  but  their  doctnnes  survived, 
r  ptoselytes  being  persecuted  by  the  sect  in  power,  are  said  to  have 
hM  in  the  mountains  of  Lebanon,  and  here  formed  an  indepexideiit 

They  found  it  to  be  their  interest  to  tolerate  a  diffisrence  of  omnion 
do*  matters,  and  they  have  therefore  united  in  a  body  at  dimrent 
'^ypose  the  Crusaders,  the  sultans  of  Aleppo,  the  Mamehikca,.aDd 
OMUis.  After  the  conquest  of  Syria  by  the  latter,  the  Druses  .ire- 
deMended  from  the  mountains  to  harass  them,  but  since  the  middle 
0di  century  they  have  been  subject  to  the  Porte,  and  have  maiii- 
if  almost  undisturbed  independence  by  the  regular  payment  ef  an 
ttibnte.  They  are  in  general  fierce,  restless,  and  enterprinng^  alid 
tv«r^  even  approaches  to  temerity.  Some  of  them  entertun  vtiy 
:  cpinions  with  respect  to  religion,  but  as  a  body  they  are  said  to-  -li^ 
iwufiferaot  to  it,  followiog  the  Maronites  or  Tuxks,  afiC<ndKD%  isi-  ^^ftsj 
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ny  of  ihem,  wlwn  tiiey  are  imj 
uing  themaelves  to  be  Iiaptized. 
SS.  The  pachalic  of  Damascus  is  by  Ikr 
of  the  four  great  divisions  of  Syvia;  it 
Euphrates  to  the  Jordan,  and  beyond  the 
into  the  centre  of  Judtea,  properly  so  called, 
the  neighbourhood  of  Aleppo,  to  the  midst  of 
Desert.  Its  capital  Damascus,  called  Di 
inhabitants,  and  Sham  by  the  Arabs,  is  situi 
midst  of  a  luxuriant  plain,  watered  by  the  vi 
of  the  R.  Barrada,  which  loses  itself  abont 
below  the  city,  in  the  Bahr  el  Margi 
Meadows.  Damascus  is  about  two  miles  li 
surrounded  with  walls  defended  by  towers, 
HOW  fallen  into  a  ruinous  state :  it  is  the 
commerce  of  Syria,  and  the  most  important 
lous  city  in  the  whole  country, 

37.  All  the  pilgrims  from  the  North  of  Asia  to  Mecca  d 
place  of  [endezvDUE ;  tbeic  aumbei  amounts  annually  lo  nearly; 
of  wbom  arrive  several  months  before  the  departaic  of  th«  q 
city  then  preaentj  the  appearaaca  of  an  immense  lair,  evet 
filled  with  camels,  liorses,  mules,  and  meii-handiie-  The  a^ 
»  cDoducled  vntb  great  pomp,  being  not  odIj  of  a  commeK 
fious  nature.  The  pacha  who  ieads  it  receives  the  staDilanl  jO 
&om  the  governor  of  the  castle,  and  gives  a  solemn  pledgt 
tion ;  be  is  responsible  for  the  safaty  of  tbe  caravan,  and,  oq 
Daiaaseus,  a  messenger  is  immediate);  despatched  to  Cooiuij 
sooie  water  from  the  holy  well  Zemzem  at  Mecca,  and  sofl^ 
Medina,  for  the  Ollnman  Emperor.  Tha  mannfaclnras  of  D 
.  pecially  tbose  of  silk  and  steel,  aie  very  consideiable,  and  mi^ 
in  the  Eastern  countries,  lis  sabres  were  once  very  highly  esM 
£urape,  and  were  tempered  in  such  a  peculiar  manner  that  u 
fectly  elastic  ;  they  never  broke,  and  iton  would  yield  under  thil 
secret  of  manufacturing  tbew  blades  is  now  nearly  lost,  owin^i 
having  carried  away  the  artificers  into  Persia,  , 

38.  The  other  great  city  in  the  pachaJio  of  1 
is  Jerusalem,  lying  about  midws^  between  ( 
Sea  and  the  Mediterranean  :  the  Turks  call  it 
baric  or  Coudsheriff,  but  it  is  generally  knowL 
the  Eastern  nations  by  the  name  of  El  Khrt 
Me  Jutly,  with  the  occasional  addition  of  El  "^ 
tkt  noble.  It  was  taken  by  the  Pertiians  aboi 
ginning  of  the  seventh  century,  but  shortly 
feU  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens  under  the  C^ 
the  Crwsaders  obtained  po6aeas\ou  q£  it 


founded  a  kingdom  which  lasted  till  1187)  when  it  was 
taken  by  Saladin^  king  of  Egypt.  In  1617  Selim, 
Maperor  of  the  Turks,  annex^  it,  together  with  all 
Syria,  to  the  Turkish  empire,  under  which  it  still  con-* 
Cinues:  but  its  barbarous  conquerors  view  its  holy  places 
with  peculiar  reverence,  and  the  Grand  Seignor  styles 
hfemseftf  the  euardian,  and  not  the  master  of  them.  Je- 
rasalem  is  about  two  miles  and  a  half  in  circuit,  and  is 
eUefly  built  on  M^.  Moriah ;  the  ascents  to  it  on  all 
■des,  except  towards  the  North,  are  steep,  and  it  is 
■imost  surrounded  by  vallies  encompassed  with  moun« 
tains,  so  that  it  has  the  appearance  of  being  situated  in 
Ae  middle  of  an  amphitheatre.  Its  present  population 
if'  vaguely  estimatea  at  about  25,000  souls ;  of  these 
|dx)ut  10,000  are  supposed  to  be  Christians,  Greeks, 
Latins,  Maroailes,  Armenians,  8(€.,  7,000  Mahometans, 
and  the  remainder  Jews. 

-' '  99.  Althoogh  Jenualem  kag  been  so  long  in  the  poABessioo  of  the  Moftlems, 
M  the  sacred  scenes  which  it  jiresents  ha^e  long  readered  it  the  abode  of 
Mnenros  monks.  These  consisted  originally  of  various  nations  and  profes- 
/rins,  each  of  which  had  a  quarter  assigned  to  it :  but  the  number  has  of 
kte  been  reduced  to  four,  the  Latins,  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Copts,  of 
iP^Bch  the  last  are  now  almost  reduced  to  nothing,  besides  appropriate 
'iputBients,  each  fraternity  has  altars  and  a  sanctuary  specially  allotted 
11  Hs  own  use :  the  great  object  of  ambition  to  each  iias  been  the  pos- 
■■sioii  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  a  privilege  often  disputed  with  much  fuiy  and 
wimoBit^,  till  it  was  6nally  assigned  to  the  Latins,  who  now  alone  can  so- 
Itnuuze  in  it  any  public  office  of  religion. 

4D.  The  houses  of  Jerusalem  are  generally  well  built  of  stone,  for  the 

.MMt  part  of  two  or  three  stories,  with  plain  simple  fronts,  without  any  * 

^rindows  in  the  lower  story :  the  roofs  are  either  terraced,  or  rise  in  domes, 

Md  tbe  dull  uniformity  of  the  whole  is  interrupted  by  the  steeples  of  the 

cfauchea  and  mosques.    By  far  tbe  most  splendid  edifice  now  in  the  city  is 

'tnMisque  built  in  the  seventh  century  by  the  Saracens  under  calif  Omar,  on 

the  site  of  the  temple,  and  which  is  said  to  be  superior  to  any  other  specimen 

-.-iC  Biodeni  architecture  in  the  whole  Tkirkiah  empire.    But  the  building, 

wkieh  has  always  bees  the  object  of  visitation  ana  respect  with  Christian 

^niBis,  is  called  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  built  by  the  empress 

tb»ena,  and  derives  its  name  from  being  supposed  to  include  all  the  spots 

'flowMCted  with  tbe  cmcifizion  and  entombmient  o£  our  Saviour.   It  is  a  very 

luadiome  building,  SOO  feet  long,  and  nearly  200  bfoad,  and  embraces 

tariova  apartments  belonging  to  different  denominations  of  Christians.   The 

tomb,  which  is  in  the  central  part,  has  the  appearance  of  a  superb  mau- 

tBleniu;  its  svrfiBLce  is  covered  with  rich  damask  hangings,  striped  with  gold. 

Ib  tbe  interior  is  a  stone,  eight  feet  long,  rather  more  than  two  broad, 

iad  about  two  lieet  from  the  ground.    On  this  slab  the  body  of  our  Lord 

ir  pretended  to  have  been  deposited ;  and  over  it  are  suspended  44  lamps, 

chieAf  of  filver,   bat  some  of  gold,  which  am-  ktpi  constantly  buning. 
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.ffhf^  ill  honerer,  much  at  leroMiaa,  JmlepeiideM  of  iti  lelifli,  i(«  neula, 
.•rtod  its  manasleiies,  to  rtpuy  pilgrims  of  a  ilifierenl  deseription  fton  thue 
#drbD  nsQill;  rewrt  tliilber,  for  ail  tbe  fiLligue  and  lUngen  they  mDH  a- 
— inter.  At  ibe  lanie  time,  to  men  iniaeslM  in  tracing  wilhin  it«  ■»& 
ilquities  rafetred  to  by  [lucumenu  iif  Succed  History,  no  spectacle  can  lie 
(e  moidfyiug  than  the  oily  in  iti  present  state  *.  tbe  HtisCaken  jnely  of  the 
ilWly  Christujii,  io  attempting  to  preserve,  having  either  confitieil  or  UUD' 
tihilated  the  nitmoiwla  it  endeavoured  to  perpetuate. 

■f  41.  The  puchalic  of  Acre,  in  ila  eonSaed  eease,  cortespoiuls  vnA  the 
kDcieat  Piicenice,  but  the  Turkish  govemat  of  it  likewise  controls  the  p*- 
.chaJic  of  Gala,  which  was  formerly  a  separate  govenuoent.  lis  capital  Aa^ 
ISf  St.  John  d'Acre  aa  it  ia  likewise  called,  stands  on  the  shores  of  the  Me- 
•^iterranean,  on  tbe  Eastern  sule  of  a  Bay  to  which  it  has  etnnmunicaled'  its 
Ituae ;  it  it  suirouaded  with  vralls,  but  ia  greatly  leducxd  fmn  its  fbnDH 
'  axtenl,  and  its  hurbour,  though  bad,  is  valuable  ftom  iti  being  one  af  the 
'4>it  on  the  coast,  and  the  sole  avenue  by  which  the  staple  food  of  (be 
lOCeuntry  ii  introduced  on  this  side.  Most  of  the  streets  ore  so  narrow  4m 
yiCQly  one  camel  can  pass  Ihroagh  them  at  a  time  ;  this  conatnictioa,  amd  4k 
inarshes  which  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  have  leodeied  it  setj 
."dnwholesome.  Acre  was  besieged  by  the  Crusaders  in  1191,  when  3D9,0in 
fpersoos  m  said  to  have  been  killed.  1 1  was  likewise  attacked  by  the  fnaA 
.Mxler  Bonaparte  in  1199,  but  owing  to  the  Turks  uttdei  Djezsai  bans  W 
on  by  our  gallant  countryman  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  and  assisted  tn'  a  snail 
number  of  English  sailors,  the  French  were  repulsi^d  with  great  loss,  and 
f  flompelled  to  retreat.  To  the  £.  of  Acre  is  I'abaiia,  the  ancient  TibVias, 
iriiich  has  given  name  to  the  Lake  of  Tabaria  or  Sea  of  Galilee,  oo-IJie 
[iWestem  banks  of  which  it  is  utualed:  it  is  a  small  and  mean  town,  and  is 
,frsi]uent»d  by  certain  Jewish  pilgrims. 

,,  ii.  To  the  N.  t^  Acre  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  is  SsM-.  riw 
^.ancient  Tyre,  now,  as  bad  been  predicted  of  it  in  Ucdy  Writ,  like  tlie-Mp 
,,pf  a  rock,  aad  a  mere  place  forfisheis  to  dry  their  nets  on:  tbe  whokaf  IB 
^pppulaliaa,  scattered  amongst  tlie  decaying  memorials  oE  its  fbrmec  giMt- 
I^Mis,  does  not  exceed  3,000  souls.  Still  briber  N.  on  tbe  const  ii  S^d*. 
,^  ancient  Sidun,  which  like  her  daughter  Tyre,  baa  sunk  from  faerhigttpM 
flnnonrat  the  nations,  and  dwindled  from  one  o{  the  gnalesi  aadwM 
•l«plBDaid  cities  of  ancient  times,  into  a  mean  sea-port  town :  il>  niaad 
ijiiuldings  are  rapidly  mouldering  away,  its  harbours  are  choked  up,  llwiN- 
.awoie  ttaflic  which  it  carried  on  with  the  whole  known  world  haj  ceto«i. 
f^nd  tbe  endless  ingenuity  displayed  by  the  inhabitants  in  every  apeciitaf 
gfiuiaaractuic.  is  now  coniinea  to  the  spinning  of  cotton,,  and  a  few  olbtr 
jSqually  simple  employments.  Its  papulation  is  estimated  at  abaalSiMl 
.«ouls.  To  tbe  N.  of  Sayda  lies  Beiroul,  a  town  of  some  little  consegManff 
f^ora  the  traflic  there  carried  on  by  the  Maronites  and  Druses  ;  it  ii  somB- 
limes  erroneously  considered  the  chief  town  of  tbe  Ultar  people,  IhMgh  II 
Turkish  pirrison  is  maintained  in  it.  To  the  E,  of  il,  at  ilie  source  of  ibt 
^dclCuii  B  Uaalbec,  Iheaitcient  Heliopolis,  both  names  signifying  iJi*  <!fty  </  g 
JluHua:  it  is  much  celebrated  for  its  magnibcent  ruins,  and  foi  tha  iMMtw 
jft  one  of  the  most  beautiful  temples  in  the  world,  which  was  auppO^([|>  J 
Qiave  been  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  tbe  sun.  '  I 

.'■1-13,  Oaia,  01  Razie  as  it  is  also  called,  the  capital  of  tbe  sub-pa«li«Ul4(     , 
G*Ui  stands  at  a  little  distaove  from  llie  Meditetranenn  on  Ihe  liorieiaw      , 
'tbe  Wadi  Gaia,  which  runs  into  the  sea ;  it  is  a  poor  aitd  incomidnw' 
J^ce,  canying  on  a  few  indifferent  manufactures,  which  scarce^  suflic«  V* 
tie  mbsisieace  ol  the  6,000  peopla  bj  'N\tQm\V\smhiltited;.    Tolb«N.*( 
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ip^- j|%  mtmiEmm  wiih  ivgtrd  Id  Jenuakn*  of  wliich  h  wis  tk«  Ma- 
ll iliitiJNi  ftr  TMiali,  ite  karboor  U  atw  one  of  the  wont  in  the 
„  I0ii^  diij^  flf  My  Iwiden  beioff  obliged  to  mnehor  at  fom 
tint  Jlowa  to  mid  the  rocke  and  ihoelf .  It  is  at  preient  a  poor  and 
■enft  plaiftlb  iftbabited  by  abont  6,000  people,  compoaed  of  Turks, 
.^beb^  Cipeefce,  Maronitee,  and  Anteniant.  It  was  attacked  by  the  French 
IB  1799,  and  is  tbe  place  wbere  Bonaparte  visited  tucb  of  his  troops  as 
jiB$  SB&naff  from  disease  and  the  plague,  to  reUeve  tbem  from  their  sa£fer- 
if^.b7  bia'aonoe  fad,  assistance. 


IV 


•*V'44.  T^E  IstAKD  OF  Cypkus,  lying  to  the  Westward 
i^liie  Synan^pachalic  of  Tripoli,  and  so  celebrated  in  an- 
■uut  tknes  fa*  its  ample  population,  its  military  aspect, 
^li  abpte  all>  as  the  aboae  of  gaiety  and  pleasure,  has 
judiy.  iegnAed  from  its  former  condition,  owing  to  the 
4Motie  gov«roment  of  the  Turks :  its  agriculture  is 
jUji^^cied,  its  inhabitants  oppressed,  its  population  de- 
ita^ed,  BJCkd  the  whole  island  presents  uttle  else  than 
^CKVltgicii^.povaly,  indolence,  and  desolation.     Its  capi- 

.'-..iiL  Oi  tbe  decline  of  the  Roman  empire  C3rpnis  was  for  some  time 
^*tiHpVf*  by  tbe  Arabs,  but  they  were  driven  from  it  during  the  Crusades, 
'aU.tb»  title  of  King  of  Cyprus  was  for  some  time  held  by  Richard  1st  of 
BBgltiwlr  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Venetians  a.  d.  1480,  but  the  Turks 
NHtotoft  ii  frnik  them  90  years  afterwards,  and  have  ever  since  continued  to 
'jbiprpMacsBan  of  the  isumd.  Nicosia,  or  Lefkosia  as  it  is  also  called,  the 
•ttftoem  of  Cypnis,  is  situated  on  the  R.  Pedis,  not  hi  from  the  centre  of 
'lhB4slaBdL  It  was  formerly  eight  miles  in  circuit,  but  it  is  now  scarcely 
At/itg  the  VenetiaDs  having  reduced  it  to  a  smaller  compass,  and  surrounded 
:itfelhvciy  strong  fertiieations,  which,  even  in  their  present  ruined  state, 
'  ~  to  exceed  in  magnificence  those  of  almost  every  other  city :  the  moat 
half  a  mile  wide.    Tbe  population  of  Nicosia  is  about  14,000 


■■■h,. cwnpoaed  of  Greeks,  Turks,  and  Armenians;  its  most  beautiful 
.tnnig  is  the  Church  of  St  Sophia,  where  the  kings  of  Cyprus  were  for- 
1— iy,cnmmed.  Famagosta  on  the  Eastern,  with  Lamica  and  Liraesol  on 
iit  Oil  1m  in  coast,  are  the  other  chief  towns  of  Cyprus.  Baifii,.  at  the 
'IMUm  eKtremity  of  the  island,  is  a  miserable  place^  composed  of  about 
i«MH^-ar  -tluit|r  huts,  scattered  amongst  ruins  and  neglected  gardens; 
-||:|MBBMeB  no.mteiest  except  what  attaches  to  it  as  occupying  the  site  of 
Paphoi^  -the  old  capital  of  Cyprus. 

■^  ^4i8«  Abmenia  is  bounded  on  the  N,  by  the  Russian 
'Mwinees  of  Mingrelia  and  Georgia,  on  the  E.  by  th& 
P^i^siBn  province  of  Azerbijan,  on  the  S.  by  the  Turkish 
•nnofiiioes  of  Kotmlistan  and  Al  Gezira,  and  on  the  W. 
'mr  dtat  of  Syria :  its  limits,  however,  are  very  ill  defined, 
^iid  .divided  into  two  great  parts,  Turkish  Armenia  and 
ftoaaian  Anuania;   iSe  latter  of  these  viaA  ^\%1^^ 
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toalled  Persian  Anncam,  but  witbin  a  ye^r  or  two  it  h^ 
changed  its  name  with  its  masters.  Tlie  Southern  p^ 
of  it  10  under  the  control  of  tbe  Kourds,  aod  is  goreran 
by  a  Mt  of  predatory  independent  chieis,  who  ackno*. 
ledge  oo  sovereignty  but  their  own.  ,  .^ 


i 


41.  Tta  Anneniant  are  one  of  the  most  anrlent  nations  in  the  world,  i^ 
>M  dedgiMeil  ia  their  ovn  Unsafe  by  the  name  of  Haiksni:  thefM 
titongbt  M  be  a  diatiacl  ntx  of  people.  seMom  iaiemiarryiDg  with  cM 
tribai^  wkUtt  Id  tlior  taabili  of  taausliy,  and  in  their  dispositinn  to  nignle 
tiountties.  Ihey  »re  nol  unlike  the  Jews.  Thev  have  estiblishal 
■  frjio  Iheborde™  of  Hungary  lo  China,  in  the  plaii 


of  Nigritia ;  their  extensire  comnHiTcial  dealings 


iDil  reiperlcd  throu^out  Tuikeij'.  Persia,  and  iadeed  a)l  oni 
tbe  Eut :  mting  lo  their  inlGgKty  and  enteiprUe,  as  well  as  to  Ilieir  «a^ 
^aliloatMBK  for  tonrniercial  Iraosaclions.liiBy  are  bWmirc  in  a  great  — ^ 
HHIMV  of  the  ohoie  iiade  of  (he  l.>eTUit,  aixl  are  so  much  coacen 
thai  of  odMr  placet,  thai  they   aiv  comnonlj  met  with  at  l^gbaia 
Vtoica,  uid  even  in  Englanij  and  Holland. 

48.  Tbe  Araieaian  rehgion  ia  a  pecoliar  system  of  Qii 
cenet*!^  oh  the  docirioea  of  the  Eaiiem  Church.  Sod 
tbal  Chrittitnity  was  ettablisheil  in  Armenia  by  the  apostle  Batthal 
bet  howerar  this  may  be,  il  ia  certaiii  tliat  in  the  bc^auing  of  tha 
emtniT  the  Arnieniao  Chrittiani  were  in  a  very  floutubiBg  jtate. 
Bot  tilllfaobegmntngof  thesiith  century  t)iatthe  Armenian  Church 
ftom  tha  ottii-r  eslahliihmeats,  and  btKomin^  indcpeodent,  embi 
thaocy  of  the  Jaj:ohite9,  some  few  arliclci  of  dieci)iline  encepled  :  i 
ii  placed  84  years  afler  the  council  of  ('halcedou,  and  waa  fully 
valed  at  the  end  of  17  yeam,  or  a.  b.  SS2,  (ram  which  period  the 
(he  AnMoians  is  dated.  The  Armenian  church  is  govemad  by  tiu 
trilrcbt,  tbe  chief  of  whom  tesides  in  a  monastery  at  Lichmialxin, 
EriTaii,  ud  presides  oier  42  archtrishops ;  he  in  elected  by  bishops.  andUl 
electiou  ii  canlinned  by  the  emperor  of  Russia.  His  revenues,  would  eubtc 
bilDlaliveiD  the  most  splendid  and  magnificent  maimer,  but  be  is  notdis- 
tingDiihed  &om  the  monlU  amongst  whom  be  raudcs  by  any  other  ciicuin- 
.■tance,  beyond  that  of  his  <!uperior  power  and  authoiity.  Besides  ibete 
tbreo  prelates,  the  ArmenianB  have  cither  sj  ■  ■■  ■ 
with  ilM  title  of  pattiaf  cha,  thotifffa  it  be  t 
prerc^dTe*  of  the  ptriarchal  dignity.  They  aw 
of  fame  peculiar  prinleges  caaferred  on  them  by  tfad';_ 

miatziii ;  for,  by  an  anttwrity  derirad  from  him,  they  aM^ktifMod^tOiCMMMMi  I 
biahopa,  a«d  t^  diitribnte  ovary  third  rear  amoi^t  tWi  eoHgiMliin^  ■ 
holy  claiim,  or  ointmeo^  wbicb  accoroing  to  k.ooMon'uian^  O^J^t/A  m 
Chnitiani,  is  tbe  eichimTe  pririlege  of  the  patriaichi.  ^'  '  '    *   I 

49.  Tbe  Btoim  of  peiiecutimi  hai  ni  iiiliiiiillti-illilrrti'TW"nriwritf|  rf  ■ 
the  ArmeintDi,aniic«uMdntn7of  the«i  to  apnaWtite.  (n-.l^-f^thffifm  I 
Teligioa ;  ao  much  w,  that  it  waa  feMcd  dw  bmtoii  ((f  ^'^-  C^UCk  nn     I 
bad  been  pluted  b'Fettiit,  would  gndiially  ptoUb.*'  Oii  Wf^dttttllH,     ^ 
-the  itate  of  tbo  -AiB«BiiB  idigiM  Am.vat toaiilkMM  HM»itf/ltSt^ 
.many  ^  jt*  mombon  wttUi^  in  diftijat  pyw  rf,  Sp|ot[»'fet  rtn JWWMJ 
of  commerce    Thoce meichuiti,  who,  duriqg  tb«  1^ ' eeolmj tadlni 
their  lesidebce  at'Loodon,  Alnaterdfai),  Vaaai,  uA'tUiMtlW  Vwrw 
anmiiMiriil  of  their  bmbiw  in  Owe  nattre  taWiji  hnn^^liadlMIMM 
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As^em^U  CnsiplatioDf  of  the-  Holy  Scriptarat,  ind  of  nmiy  theological 
Uxisfit  boax  the  £ucopean  presses*  which  pxevented  the  illiterate  and  lUf 
bexstitious  people,  who  lived  under  the  Persian  and  Turkish  governments, 
mta  ahikiiig  into  the  most  cofnamniete  and  deplorable  ignorance,  'ilie 
Anneoians  are  vometimet  termed  Honophjsites,  from  the  words  fi6voc*oiu% 
and  ^vaig  natura,  owing  to  their  maintaining  that  the  Divine  and  human 
natures  of  Christ  were  so  united  as  to  form  only  one  nature,  yet  without 
uty  change,  ooafosioB,  or  mixture,  of  the  two  natures.  They  are  likewise 
OOcasioBidly  denominalad  £ntychiana,  from  one  Eutyches,  abbot  of  a  mo* 
BHlery  at  Constanriaople,  who  began  to  pn^gate  this  opinion  in  t)i« 
oiddle  of  the  fifth  centmy.  But  Utongh  me  Armenians  agree  with  the 
Qtber  Monopbysitea  in  the  main  doctrine  of  thit  sect,  nevertheless  they 
-  from  them  in  many  points  of  faith,  discipline,  and  wonhip.  They 
»,  as  tt>  the  Enchaiist,  nearly  with  the  Greeks :  and  many  of  the  ens* 
IS  which  they  observe  are  completely  Jewish.  They  are  so  superslitiously 
iMicted  to  fiisting,  that  to  a  casual  observer  their  whole  religion  wems  to 
CMudst  in  it ;  the  higher  the  rank  of  the  clergy,  so  much^the  greater  must  be 
ll|«ir  abstinence.  They  have  particular  days  in  the  week  set  apart  fur  this 
wKgiottB  mortification ;  and  in  addition  to  the  great  Lent,  they  observe  four 
or  five  others  of  eight  days  each,  preparatory  fur  some  of  their  principal 
tathrals. 

50.  The  town  of  Diarbekir,  capital  of  the  pachalic  of  the  same  name,  is 
■tftftited  on  the  Western  arm  of  the  R.  Tigris,  not  far  from  its  source,  and 
ibmat  00  nules  firom  that  part  of  the  Euphrates  which  forms  the  common 
fiu^ts  of  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Diarbekir.  It  is  likewise  called  Kara 
Amid,  or  the  Bituk  Amid,  by  the  Turks,  from  its  occupying  the  site  of  the 
ncient  Amida,  and  being  surrounded  by  a  lofVy  thick  wall  of  black  stone  : 
dns  wall,  which  is  thought  to  have  been  built  by  the  Romans,  is  fortified 
b?  mnnerous  towers,  but  the  whole  is  now  in  a  neglected  and  ruinous  con- 
nioQ.  The  town  is  also  encompassed  with  a  ditch,  and  ha^  a  strong  castle 
M  tb^  North  side,  which  is  likewise  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  divided  into 
totny  courts  and  handsome  buildings,  wherein  the  pacha  resides.  Diar- 
heldr  fikevnse  contains  a  large  and  magnificent  mosque,  which  was  formerly 
t Christian  chnzcb,  a  handsome  Armenian  cathedral,  and  several  fine  bazars 
vdl  stored  with  rich  merchandize.  The  inhabitants  consist  of  Turks,  Ar- 
menians, Greeks,  Kourds,  and  Jacobites,  but  by  far  a  greater  propoition  of 
A»4rftt. 

51.  Arzroum,  or  Erzeroum  as  it  is  also  called,  lies  to 
the  TS>  E.  of  Diarbekir,  about  midway  between  the 
sources  of  the  Aras  and  Euphrates.  It  is  the  capital  of 
a  pachalic  of  the  same  name,  the  metropolis  of  Armenia, 
and  the  centre  of  all  the  commerce  between  Turkey  and 
Peraia.  It  is  situated  on  elevated  ground  at  the  base 
ef  a  high  chain  of  mountains,  which  are  usually  covered 
With  snow,  and  hence,  though  the  climate  is  heiEdthy,  the 
cold  in  winter  is  intense.  The  town  is  well  built,  and  is 
sarrotmded  by  a  double  stone  wall  with  four  gates :  the 
houses  are  generally  of  stone,  with  terraces,  on  th^^^top 
of  which  are  gardens  with  treea  and  grass  grwmg  on 
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■them,  so  that  when  eeen  from  a  distance,  the  roofe « 
Q^buses  can  liardly  be  distinguished  from  the  neighbenft'- 
ing  hills.  The  population  is  compoaed  of  TurVs,  Arme- 
dBian£,  Greeks,  and  Persians,  and  amounts  to  about 
70,000  souls. 

.1..  S2.  The  lewn  of  Akaliike,  tbe  old  capita)  of  the  pachalic  of  Akalzik*  « 
.Tcheldir,  has  laUly  been  ceded  to  the  Russians ;  it  sliiiids  on  the  rroolieii 
^f  (ieoffia.  Id  !he  left  of  the  R.  Kur,  and  at  the  font  of  the  range  of  ItUk 
GKnietly  known  as  tbe  ftloschici  Moates.  Belovr  it,  upon  one  of  the  tti- 
bularies  of  the  K.  Araa,  called  Kan,  liei  Kan,  the  chief  town  c^lbD 
^pachalic  of  that  name  ;  it  b  situated  upon  a  cock,  Burrounded  by  lampwli. 
.«Dd  dilcbes,  and  defended  by  a  strong  citadel,  nbich  causes  it  Id  be  csB- 
i^eied  one  of  the  most  important  defences  lonarda  Ihe  Russian  fnmtia. 
-^1  is  an  eicaedingly  ill-built  place,  though  it  posaesKS  a  great  numbei  af 
gfosquee.  ai  well  as  many  Armeniaa  moaaateries  and  chuiches.  Vuvthe 
fiipiul  of  the  pachaUc  of  Van,  is  a  laige  and  well-fortified  city  in  It* 
iSasCeinmost  part  of  Armenia,  not  far  distant  from  the  Peisian  prarioBe 
l«f  Aierbijan.  It  standi  on  the  Eastern  bank  of  Lak«  Van,  wbioh.k 
-npivanll  of  100  miles  in  circuit,  but  its  naler  is  too  biackish  to  be  uitd  (n 
"le  purposes  of  life.    The  city  is  lematkably  well  built,  and  is  defeodedon 


tbe  N.  by  a  slrong  castle  staading  on  a  high  and  perpendicular  ruckDrine 
<S^  abruptly  frcin  tha  plain.  It  in  abandaatly  supplied  with  wale^  ana 
^auvisions.  and  contains  about  43,0I>D  inhabltaats,  of  whom  two-lhini)  In 
.Turks,  and  the  remainder  Armenians  and  Kounls. 

'■    S3.  KouRDisTAN,  or  Curdistan  as  it  is  sometimes 
'Written,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Amienia,  on  the  E.  hiy 
tiie  Persian  provinces  of  Azerbij an  and  Irak  Ajemi,  tm 
the  S.  by  Irak  Arabi,  and  on  the  W.  by  Al  Geziro, '  R 
"derives  Its  name  from  the  Kourds,  who  are  a  Tfomftdic    , 
Vace  of  people,  and  occasionally  employ  themselves  In    , 
"filling  the  ground  and  feeding  cattle :  tiiey  are  a  lawUHl    , 
Und  m»"ciless  set  of  ruffians,  living  chiefly  on  ploBdcr, 
tad  subject  neither  to  the  Turks  nor  Persians,  thoinfc    ' 
Hihabiting  the  territoiy,  and  at  times  acknowledging  w    > 
ttulhority  of  both.     The  capital  of  Kourdistan  is  Moatd 
Wi  theR.  Tigris.  ■'" 

5-1.  The  Kourds  are  the  dread  of  all  travellers  from  everv  natioi].  Hi  : 
diey  can  never  be  tniaied.  and  their  attacks  are  not  only  sudtJeo  and  lau.  ' 
frisin^,  but  batbaroua  and  unspariog.  They  speak  the  Peraan  langna^ 
■lixed  0  p  with  many  Arabic,  Syrian,  and  Chaldieaa  wards.  Tbeyfallini 
Ihe  Mahometan  religion,  apon  which  ^ey  have  engtiTted  numberleii  npc*' 
ttltiooB,  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  the  old  creed  of  (lie  Magi :  maivr*' 
Aem,  however,  are  Nestoiiaa  Christians,  so  called  fmn  Ihe  Syiiiii  inonk 
JNesIoriua,  who  promulgated  his  opinions  about  the  beginning  of  tbe  Mk 
Mnlury,  The  Kounis  obey  two  patriarchs  and  many  bishops,  ali  of  whoM 
"tnilies  are  hereditary.  I'hey  observe  a  kind  of  leudal  gnvemment,  «aek 
>age  having  its  chief,  who  is  subject  to  \.\m  <^\dc«  «(  rtve  mbe :  tbe  wliole 


^li^dii  iftlimded  ioto  three  prncipal  Aietibiii,  which  »•  conrtantly  conttdd- 
ingwitb  each  other  ier  the  superiority,  and  this  state  ef  anarchy  is  still 
farther  increased  hy  every  petty  tribe  revolting  against  its  prince  and  de- 
thibning  him,  whenever  it  hat  Ae  power. 

t;  ■  M.  Meiul,  orliosMittl  as  it  is  also  called,  the  chief  town  ol  the  pachalic 
of  the  same  name,  and  the  capital  of  Kourdistan,  stands  opposili)  the 
site  of  the  ancient  city  Nineveh,  on  the  West  or  right  bank  of  the 
Tigris,  which  is  here  deep  and  rapid,  and  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  boats. 
Jl-  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  and  ditches,  and  deranded  b^  a  strong 
iifaaUe,  bat,  like  almost  every  other  town  in  the  Ottoman  Dommions,  it  is 
Ira  neglected  and  decKnin?  state.  Its  population  is  coni|>o8ed  of  Kourdii, 
ittk^ks,  Armenians,  Jews,  Nestorians,  and  Arabs.  The  city  is  very  large, 
wad  contains  many  handsome  buildings,  exclusive  of  mosques,  churches, 
tatha^  and  baiars ;  but  the  whole  space  included  within  the  walls  is  not 
■Wnpied  with  houses,  many  places  being  covered  with  ruins,  which  amply 
^Aow.it  was  ooce  far  more  populous  than  it  now  is.  It  carries  on  many 
-MBBsfactures,  paiticolarly  that  of  musUtu,  which  are  said  to  have  obtained 
Aeir  name  from  this  place.  Shahrasour  is  situated  to  the  S.  £.  of  Mosul, 
^waids  the  Persian  frontier ;  it  stands  on  a  branch  of  the  Little  Zab  R.  or 
'Aknn  Sou,  which  is  a  tributary  of  the  Tigris.  Though  the  chief  town  of 
ifae  pachalic,  it  is  a  place  of  very  little  consequence  except  as  a  border- 
lows. 

yy'M.  Al  GsziaAyOr  3^6  J^ZaTzef,  corresponds  generally 
with  the  ancient  Mesopotamia,  and  has  obtained  its 
name  from  its  peninsular  situation  between  the  rivers 
£u|^rates  and  THnis.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Armenia,  on  the  £.  by  Kourdistan  and  Irak  Arabi,  on 
jljie  S.  by  Arabia,  and  on  the  W.  by  Syria.  It  contains 
isiuch  desert  country,  but  its  desolate  condition  is  not  so 
ffi^cji  attributable  to  this  as  to  the  oppressions  and  exac- 
tions of  the  Turkish  government,  wnich  entirely  prevent 
Viy,  thing  like  improvement,  and  rather  tend  to  encou- 
mg^  the  ravages  of  the  roving  Kourds  and  Arabs  who 
j^d^f  it,  than  to  repress  their  rapacious  and  plundering 
pi^tehy.  The  chief  town  of  Al  Gezira,  is  Orfa,  or  Ourfa 
j||S  itis  sometimes  written,  and  called  also  Roha;  it  is 
the  capital  of  the  pachaUc  of  Orfa  or  Racca,  and  occu- 
pies the  site  of  the  ancient  Edessa. 

At     : 

i.'iT.  The  town  of  Orfa  stands  in  the  North  Western  part  of  the  province, 
iQVaidB  the  limits  of  Syria,  on  the  banks  of  the  little  R.  Daisan,  which, 
•ftfar  joining  the  Giallab,  loses  itself  in  a  small  lake  about  25  miles  below 
4hB  itown*  Oria  is  built  on  parts  of  two  hills  and  in  the  valley  between  them, 
tnpiaaboat  three  miles  in  circumference,  being  surrounded  with  walls  de- 
Anded-by  square  towers.  Some  parts  of  the  town  are  tolerably  well  built, 
Angh  on  the  whole  it  is  not  conveniently  laid  out ;  its  great  beaubr  consists 
JB  dome  fine  springs  which  rise  very  plentifully  between  the  two  hiUs,  and 
isnm  stthe  very  walls  of  the  city.  It  derives  considerable  importance  from 
tittftg  te  only  town  of  the  least  magnitodein  thM>part  of  tiie  countiy,  and 


tM 

b«B  IM  bda^  ■  great  tboniu^fire  from  Alia  Mutor  and  ^jria  to  Bacibd 
tai  Iba  FonHft  prariDces.  Kacca,  tbe  alhn  loim  fiinu  wliicli  liie  [i&chtlic 
likrn*  dvnw  lU  tuune,  liet  to  the  South  of  OHa,  oa  the  Korliwrn  oi  Ul 
byk  of  the  EnplimlH,  nhen  it  receives  the  wUen  of  the  liltle  E.  Beiei. 
It  JA  s  WJ  noobflidtrable  pLftce,  tbauph  onc«  die  lavauiite  resideace  of  tie 
CtkbnUd  ««Uf  Jiuuua  al  Rucfaid.  the  cutas  of  wbusc  palace  may  be  sbtt 
Mcaben:  iIm  «fhoie  of  the  neighbounM  coimliy  is  occupied  bv  vukM 
thlmi/AMli,  ^ 

Sa.  Ibax  Ababi,  or  the  Arabian  Irak,  so  called  in  caA 
tndirtiDCtioa  to  tbs  P«rnan  province  of  Irak  Ajemi,  0 
the  Soatfa  Eastran,  md  otie  (^  the  most  valuable,  of  Aj 
the  OttODUUl  ptoyioca^  though  it  is  nearly  independ^ffl 
of  the  Onnd  SeisDor.  It  corresponds  generally  n^B 
the  ancient  BabyloaiR,  and  is  bonnded  on  the  N.  w 
AI  Gezirft  and  Koopdistan,  on  the  W.  and  S.  by  Ara^jS 
and  oQ  the  £.  by  Ink  Aj<?mi  and  Khuzistan.  It  ieTv 
heautifiil  and  productrie  country,  being  watered  by  life 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  their  tributary  streaniK ;  some 
parts  indeed  are  barren  and  uncultivated,  and  tlie  hordes 
of  lawless  brigands  by  whom  it  is  allowed  to  be  Tavaged|^ 
contribute  mainly  to  the  neglect  into  which  it  is  fellen,  - 

&9.  Its  metropolis  is  Bngdad,  the  capital  of  a  pachal 
of  the  same  name,  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  "nsni^l 
but  chiefly  on  the  Eastern  bank  of  the  river.     It  is  "t 

ijlace  of  great  wealth  and  power,  and  a  noted  emporium 
or  the  products  of  India,  Pei-sia,  and  Arabia,  as  well  as 
for  many  European  manufactures :  the  bazars  consist  of 
a  munificent  display  of  1,200  shops,  where  every  de- 
scription of  Eastem  merchandize  may  be  found.  It  is 
likewise  a  great  place  of  thoroughfare,  and  is  resorted  to 
by  all  kinds  of  travellers,  not  only  for  the  purposes 
of  commerce  and  to  satisfy  curiosity,  but  to  visit  the 
tombs  of  the  many  scunts  which  it  contains :  amongst 
these  is  the  reputed  tomb  of  the  Prophet  Ezekiel.  Its 
population  is  estimated  at  about  80,000  persons ;  of 
whom  60,000  are  supposed  to  be  Arabs,  25,000  Tuits, 
2,500  Jews,  1,600  Christians,  and  1,000  Kourda. 

eo.  Bagdad  wu  fboDded  a.  d.  766,  by  tbe  calif  Abo  Jaihi  AlatHWlii 
and  it  oantiinied  iIm  *tU  cf  the  calib  nod  tbsci^ta]  ef  liw  ModmkBMiH 
for  about  SOO  jcan.   XbebmoDs  Al  Jtoichidcetgiiedhaein 
tuiy  i  under  hit  aiii{rice^  and  Ihoae  of  his  que«n  Zfibeidk  tad  lua  i 
Banuakead,  to  cetebnted  in  Eastem  siory,  it  raw  to  iplMidoHr  and  Hi 
and  became  gucb  a  great  tud  magnificeat  dtj,  that  it  it  said  to  ban 
Aii]taii)ed2,00«,00O.inL*ttmtt,   In  Uw  yaac  lUg  ilwu  Ulmt  I7  H* 
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(be  grandson  of  Gengbiz  Khan,  who  abolished  the  caliphate.  The  famous 
Torkish  emperor  Amurath  IVth.  besieged  it  in  l(i38,  with  an  amiy  of 
300,000  men,  and  after  having  obtained  possession  of  it,  he  gave  it  up  to 
launder,  when  a  great  proportion  of  the  innabitants  were  inhuu:anly  massa- 
ered.  Since  this  period  it  has  greatly  declined  in  extent  and  niu>rDiiicence, 
but  it  still  is  one  of  the  most  important  cities  in  the  Ottoman  Empire.  It  is 
of  an  oblong  form,  about  five  miles  in  circuit,  and  surrounded  by  a  high 
brick  wall ;  the  houses  are  generally  of  one  story,  with  no  windows  towards 
the  streets,  and  the  streets  themselves  are  unpaved  and  dirty,  and  so  narrow 
that  in  most  of  them  two  horsemen  can  scarcely  pass  each  other  a1)reast. 
On  the  whole,  it  possesses  but  few  great  edifices ;  and,  notwithstanding  its 
odtbrity,  is  very  nr  inferior  to  many  of  the  other  Eastern  cities. 

61.  The  other  pachalic  of  Irak  Arabi  is  Bassora,  or  Basrah  as  it  is  also 
called,  ao  named  from  its  capital  Bassora.  This  city  stands  on  the  Shut  ul 
Anb,  about  midway  between  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  junction  of  the  Eu- 
phrates with  the  Tigris,  about  GO  miles  from  the  former :  it  is  about  six  miles 
in  eiicuit,  and  is  snrronnded  by  a  wall.  The  houses  are  exceedingly  mean, 
and  the  bazars,  though  containing  the  richest  productions  of  the  East,  are 
bat  miserable  buildings.  BassiMa  is  the  grand  emporium  for  all  the  produce 
of  India  sent  to  the  Turkish  empire  :  hence  nearly  all  its  inhabitants  are  con- 
nected with  trade,  and  it  has  become  the  residence  of  many  merchants 
fiom  India,  Arabia,  Turkey,  Armenia,  and  Greece,  as  well  as  of  many 
wealthy  and  enterprising  Jews.  Vessels  of  tolerable  burden  can  sail  up  the 
river  to  Bassora,  whence  their  cargoes  are  conducted  into  the  interior  by 
means  of  caravans  to  Bagdad  and  Aleppo,  and  so  to  Constantinople.  The 
English  and  Dutch  have  consuls  at  Bassora,  and  many  of  their  ships  trade 
regaiariy  to  it  with  merchandize  from  India.  The  Turks  have  but  little 
power  in  Bassora ;  indeed  the  authority  of  the  Grand  Seignor  is  scarcely 
acknowledged:  the  language  chiefly  spoken  is  that  of  the  Arabs,  whose 
ascendancy  is  submitted  to  in  many  other  respects,  from  the  town  being  si- 
taated  within  the  limits  of  their  country.  Biesides  Mahometans,  there  are 
Syrian  Jacobites  and  Nestorians  in  the  city,  as  well  as  many  monks  from 
Europe,  and  a  number  of  Sabeans. 

62.  The  superficial  contents  of  the  whole  Ottoman 
Empire  in  Europe  and  Asia  amount  to  520,200  square 
miles,  the  population  of  which,  in  1828,  was  estimated 
at  23,394,000  souls.  During  the  height  of  the  Turkish 
power,  its  dominions  in  Africa  were  almost  as  extensive 
as  those  in  Asia ;  but  at  present  the  Sublime  Porte  can 
luordly  be  said  to  have  any  footing  in  this  continent.  It 
still,  however,  extends  its  pretensions  over  Egypt,  and 
the  Barbary  states  of  Tripoli,  Tunis,  and  Algiers,  although 
the  pachas  and  governors  of  those  countries  are  inde- 
pendent of  its  control ;  the  total  territory  thus  claimed, 
together  with  its  possessions  in  Europe  and  Asia,  amounts 
to  a  superficial  extent  of  806,700  square  miles,  inhabited 
l^  about  35,894,000  souls. 


■   -  nd 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


1.  ARABIA  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  tlie  Gulfof  PeMJj, 
^hieh  separates  it  fi-oin  the  kingdom  of  Persia ;  on  t^ 
p.  by  the  Indian  Ocean ;  on  the  W.  by  the  Red  StU 
imd  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  which  divide  it  &om  the  gofr 
iinent  of  Africa ;  and  on  the  N.  by  the  ToiTent  of  EgyMi 
the  Dead  Sea,  the  Desert  of  Palmyra,  and  the  R.  Lu- 
phrateB,  which  part  it  from  the  Ottoman  Empire.   Jte 
peninsular  shape  has  led  the  Arabs  to  call  it  Ge2i^et-e^   , 
Jarab,  i.  e.  the  island  of  Arabia.      It  contains  abti^   " 
8511,300  square  mites,  or  about  as  many  as  the  kingdotne  , 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  France,  Spain,  Be^iun^   ^ 
Holland,  Sweden,  and  Gemiany,  taken  together;.,^    . 
j>opulation  is  estimated  at  11,000,000  souls,  but  thifr  it   ' 
•very  uncertain,  and,  considering  the  great  extent  of  Ult   ,' 
feountry,it  is  exceedingly  limited.  ,_,* 

,    a.    Principal   Mountains,      Mount   Shehr,  «■• 
«iently  called  Seir,  is  the  continuation  of  M'.  Lebano^^   , 
SjTia,  and  is  situated  in  the  N.  W.  part  of  Arabia  on  (be    . 
fiorders  of  Syria  and  Egypt :  one  of  its  summits,  flow 
dcnown  as  M'.  Haroun,  is  remarkable  as  having  beentlU 
•Bountain  into  which  Aaron  went  up  at  the  command^   . 
^nent  of  God,   and  died,  in   the  40th  year  alter  th»   ' 
tehildren  of  Israel  had  come  out  of  Egypt.     The  ran^ 
lof  M'.  Seir  terminates  to  the  Southwanl,  near  the  ^CMt 
fof  the  Red  Sea,  in  tlie  lofty  peaks  of  Sintu  and  Hor^b, 
br  M'.  St.  Catherine  and  Cm  Shomar  as  they  are'noW 
called :  it  was  from  the  former  of  these  that  God  mt 
"xdeased  in  an  awful  manner  to  deliver  his  law  to  tint 

'  Israelites.  There  is  a  chain  of  raountMna  repreaemtsl 
to  run  through  the  Northern  part  of  Arabia,  between-the 
Jieads   of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf,   v/iaA 

I  amongst  other  names  bears  that  of  Ramleah :  from  it 
kiwaraa  the  Southward  run  out  ^veral  other  ranges. 


but  so  little  has  been  discovered  in  the  interior  of  Ara- 
iHa,  that  their  yery  names  are  unknown. 

3.  Rivers.  Arabia  is  avast  arid  desert,  interspersed 
with  spots  of  fertile  ground,  which,  though  comparatively 
small  and  few  in  number,  are  so  remarkably  productive 
as  to  furnish  sufficient  support  for  the  whole  population. 
The  only  known  river  ot  any  consequence  in  tne  coun* 
try  is  the  Aftan,  which  rises  m  lemama  in  the  centre  of 
Arabia,  and  after  a  N.  E.  course  of  about  350  miles 
ttiferB  the  Persian  Oulf  below  the  tovm  of  El-Katif» 
iiT'the  Southern  part  of  Arabia  are  the  rivers  Prim  and 
BoigiaK  ;  in  its  Western  part  are  those  of  Zebid^ 
Mieires,  Sancan,  Obhoor,  ana  Akik. 

"*'4.  The  climate  of  Arabia  is  temperate  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  the 
Id^try,  hut  in  most  other  situations  the  heat  is  intolerable.  During  the 
liver  season  the  desert  between  Bassora  and  Mecca  is  infested  bj  a 
iierous  wind,  called  the  Simoom  or  Samiel,^which  occasions  instant 
<a,  and  is  generally  accompanied  by  moving  clouds  of  sand  that 
[y  overwUelm  the  traveller.  It  is  ordinarily  preceded  by  a  red  or 
appearance  in  the  quarter  whence  it  blows;  and,  owing  to  the  other- 
pare  air  breathed  by  the  Arabs  of  the  desert,  they  are  said  to  he  usually 
e  of  its  approach  by  its  sulphureous  smell :  the  only  method  they  have 
iff  ewaping  from  this  scorching  blast,  is  to  throw  themselves  on  the  ground^ 
9fA  to  bury  their  faces  in  the  sand  till  it  has  passed  over  their  heads.  The 
hones  and  camels  of  Arabia  have  long  been  celebrated  for  their  excellent 
■oaHties :  the  latter,  emphatically  called  "  the  Ship  of  the  desert/'  is  pecu- 
mfty  fitted  for  such  a  country,  being  extremely  docile,  capable  of  enduring 
Ijfigae  and  uncommcm  abstinence,  as  well  as  of  undergomg  every  hardship 
tDr^^bich  it  is  exposed  under  a  dry  and  burning  climate. 

v;  ^.  Seas.  The  Arabian  Gulf  or  Red  Sea,  which 
httunds  the  whole  W.  coast  of  Arabia,  is  1,200  mile» 
hog,  and  170  miles  across  in  its  broadest  part :  it  is  an 
Itoi  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
^  narrow  St*  of  Bab-el-Mandeb.  Its  Northern  part 
is.^livided  into  two  arms  or  heads,  the  Eastern  one  of 
ivhich  is  called  the  G.  of  Akaba,  and  the  Western  one 
ihe  Sea  of  Suez  :  it  was  over  this  latter  arm  of  the  Red 
Sea  that  it  pleased  God  to  show  his  Almighty  power,  by 
Uluaing  the  Children  of  Israel  to  pass  through  it  on  dry 
l^nna^  after  he  had  divided  the  waters  so  that  they 
•msre  as  a  wall  unto  them  on  their  right  hand  and  on  their 
fcft;  whilst  the  Egyptians,  who  pursued  after  them, 
were  utterly  destroyed,  by  the  sea  returning  to  i** 
gtiength.    The  Strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb  [or  the  0i 
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of  Death  as  the  name  si|iiifies]  is  14  miles  across,  and 
is  fimned  hy  C.  Bab-el-Mandeb  in  Arabia  and  the  opjxv- 
site  cape  Ras  Bir  in  Africa :  the  sea  between  it  and  the 
main  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean  is  called  the  Sea  of  Balv 
el-Mandeb.  The  Persian  Gulf,  which  bounds 'AiabiB; 
on  its  E.  side,  is  so  called  from  its  washing  the  coast  of 
Persia :  it  is  520  miles  long,  and  generally  about  ISO 
milos  broiid.  It  is  Ukewise  an  arm  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
with  which  it  communicates  through  the  St.  of  Bumba^ 
rack :  this  strait  is  formed  by  C.  Musseldom  in  Arsbiv 
and  C.  Bumbarack  in  Persia.  The  6.  of  Persia  contaiitf 
several  minor  bays,  as  the  G.  of  the  Great  Pearl  Bank^ 
Katif  Bay,  and  Graen  Harbour  on  the  coast  of  Aralw; 
and  the  l^ay  of  Busheer  and  the  G.  of  Ormuz  on  the 
coast  of  Persia. 

a.  Capks.  Amongst  the  principal  promontories  of 
Arabia  may  be  mentioned  Itas  Mahomet,  below  M^ 
2Sinai,  the  Southernmost  point  of  Arabia  Petresa  in  thi^ 
ll«»d  Sea ;  C.  Bab-el-Mandeb,  the  S.  W.  extremity  (I 
tiie  peninsula ;  Ras-el-Had,  its  Easternmost  point ;  C; 
]VIusst*ldom,  at  the  entrance  of  the  G.  of  Persia;  afid 
Has  Rticcan  within  the  gulf. 

7,  Kkmgion  and  Government.  The  Arabs  are 
Mahometans.  The  patriarchal  government  has  prevailed 
amonpcst  them  from  the  remotest  antiquity,  but  it  is  noW 
in  a  manner  ecclesiastical,  because  all  civil  proceedings 
rest  on  the  law  of  the  Koran.  In  the  most  fertile  dis- 
tricts, monarchies  of  greater  or  less  extent  have  lon^ 
existed :  the  three  principal  chiefs  are,  the  Prince  of  tbd 
Wahal)eeH,  the  Prince  of  Yemen,  and  the  Imam  of 
Muscat ;  the  two  last  being  in  a  manner  tributary  to  th6 
first,  though  they  are  nearly  independent. 

S.  The  Arabians,  or  Arabs,  are  divided  into  many  tribes,  ruled  by  their 
omi  imlcp<'ndent  chiefs,  called  Imams,  Emirs,  and  Shekhs,  vt^hose  power 
and  character  are  altogether  different.  The  title  of  Imam,  equivaleiit  tft 
ihat  of  Vicar  of  the  Prophet,  is  also  synonymous  with  that  of  Calif  or  ^Eaitf 
4,  f,  prince  of  the  faithful :  the  Imams  pretend  to  be  descendants  of  M^ 
tik^mt't'  The  population  of  some  of  these  tribes  amounts  to  seveid 
•^tusands,  whilst  others  consist  only  of  a  few  individuals.  The  majorLtf  o^ 
jk^  people  dwell  in  tents  made  of  camels'  hair,  wandering  about  with  unit 
j^fitt  property  from  place  to  place,  chiefly  in  quest  of  subsistence  fat 
.^Mieives  and  tbeir  nocki.    Many  of  them,  however,  are  such  notorious 

^gjwoni  to  pus  through  their  territory  without  a  siaBatA 
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lirec;  or  a  paMpQrtlnm  oae  of  tbeir  chie£i :  they  are  described  in  geaerel 
a  a  set  of  lawless  bapditti,  hostile  to  good  order,  and  ever  on  the  watch  to 
pMhder  the  ungnaided  traveller,  who,  if  he  should  fall  into  their  power, 
Misdeem  himself 'fertutaate  to  escape  witii  his  life.  Yet  the  person  of  a 
l|piger,who  iii  once  ander  the  protection  of  an  Arab,  is  esteemed  so  sacred. 


ffj$t  he  is  guarded  from  eveiy  h\juiT  and  often  conducted  to  a  place  of 

ral  considered  to  be  a  duty  f 
te  release  him.  ~  I1ie' wandering  Arabs  are  frequently  called  Bedouins,  a 


ttfety :  hospitality  is  in  general  considered  to  be  a  duty  from  which  nothing 


which  they  are  thought  to  have  obtaioed  from  th^  peculiar  course  of 

though. others  are  of  opinion  that  it  belongs  to  a  tribe  totally  ditttinct 

all  the  others :  their  manners  do  not  seem  essentially  to  diAer  from 

of  the  Arabs  in  general,  though  they  are  found  dispersed  in  great 

sn  through  many  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa.    These  various  Nomadic 

axe  considered  as  the  .genuine  Arabs  of  the  Desert,  and  have  preserved 

I  greatest  purity  the  character  and  manners  of  their  ancestors :  the 

Arabs,  who  umabit  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  are  more  etfbminate, 

m4  have  lost,  by  intermixture  with  other  nations,  much  of  their  original 

^yacter. 

9.  Mahometanism,  or  the  system  of  religion  broached 
W  the  impostor  Mahomet,  and  still  adhered  to  by  his 
Wtbwena,  is  contained  in  the  Koran,  or  Al-Koran  as 
^!is  frequently  called,  and  is  professed  by  the  Turks, 
Jljiabians,  Persians,  many  nations  in  the  East  Indies, 
4&d  aeveral  in  Africa:  the  number  of  Mahometans  is 
Mimated  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  Christians, 
viz.  about  one-fifth  part  of  the  whole  population  of  the 
dobe,  the  remaining  three-fifths  being  pagans.  The 
wef  article  of  the  Mahometan  creed  is,  that  '^  there  is 
IP  God  but  one  God,  and  Mahomet  was  his  prophet." 
iW  this  reason  the  Mahometans  account  all  such  as 
hold  any  thing  of  number  in  the  divinity  to  be  infidels 
ip!>  idolaters ;  and  hence  they  are  distinguished  firom 
ilidia  to  Morocco,  and  firom  the  banks  of  the  Danube 
lo  the  plains  of  Nigritia,  by  the  name  of  Unitarians :  the 
4liiger  of  idolatry  has  beien  prevented  by  the  interdic- 
tion of  images.  They  exclude  all  other  religions,  under 
|iretence  that  Mahomet  was  the  last  and  the  greatest  of 
fS  the  prophets  that  God  would  ever  send  ;  and  that, 
to  the  Jewish  religion  ceased  with  the  coming  of  The 
fi^essiah;  so  likewise  the  Christian  religion  was  abro- 
by  the  appearance  of  Mahomet.  They  acknow- 
lMu>ses  and  Jesus  Christ  to  have  been  great  Pro- 

«liet8 ;    but  they  hold  Mahomet  to  have  been  "  The 
Scophet,"  by  way  of  excellence,  commissioned  to  purge 
tlie  Holy  &^pture8  of  the  Old  and   New  Te!g>\;d.me?QL\. 


Lfi^ 
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which  books  they  allow]  from  the   corruptions  itif 
thiced  into  them  by  Jews  and  Christians,  and  to  restor^ 
Uie  Law  of  Gud  to  itti  oris;inal  pui'ity :  they  also  acknow-    ^ 
lodge  the  Paraclete  or  Comforter  promised  in  the  Scri^    - 
fclirea.  = 

,i>  ID.  The  MahoinetaDi  cell  their  religion  Iilam,  which  vre  Europeans  hwW    ■ 
dMreil  inlo  Islamiiin  ;  the  imiae  is  said  by  some   lo  denole  resignolim  U     ^ 
li»6mluu>n  to  the  wrricc  of  God,  but  others  iDEinlain  it  to  be  deriied  froi      - 
tbe  not  Salatna  Or  Maialrm,  aanfpag  to  be  tuved,    Heoc:  too  the  ihleiF     =: 
Uoslem,  Mosleman,  or  MussulTnan,  by  which  the  Mshonietani  are  dli^    .^ 
iihed ;  foe  ihey  estabUahed  their  religion  by  Ittc  and  Ewonl,  maisacrtAiH    ^ 
who  woald  not  BDibiaoe  it,  and  granted  life  In  all  tliat  did,  calSv    ^ 
JJluuuifimujp  i.  e.  Bf^ti  e  jttricttle ;  whence  Uie  word  became,  in  cHoix     ^- 
__      oe,  iha  dislinguiBhing  title  of  all  belonging  to  that  sect,  wbo  li**   ._ 
jtKxed  to  it  (be  sigaificaLioD  of  cnta  belitrer.    The  Mahometaas  diridelkcit    ,~ 
j|j«fesiion  into  two  distinct  parts,  viz.  imjii  i.e.  faith  ortheory,  and  dfal»     ^ 
^igioa  or  piactice  j  and  leaeli  that  it  is  built  on  tie  fuodamcnlal  poia^ 
gne  belonging  to  faith,  and  the  other  four  to  practice.     Under  (he  canlenlia    , 
of  liiilh  Lhey  comprehend  Belief  in  God;  in  his  angeU^  in  his  scr^oiMi 
u  bis  prophets ;  in  the  resurrection,  and  day  of  jndranent ;  iHid  hi  haabN> 
Wie  decree  and  predetermination  bo<h  of  good  and  evi1.<    The  four  pliaB 
ISlnting  lo  practice   are,  piayer  (under  which  aie  comprehendeil  oeffd 
WUbiogs  or  purifications  considerad  by  them  as  necessary  preparalia«M 
tie  prayer}  ;  alms  ;  fasting ;  and  the  pilgrimage  lo  Mecca.     BesidesHNlt 
^iiel  in  angels,  they  also  admit  an  intermediate  order  of  beings,  rtlMit    , 
j^nii,  some  of  which  are  good,  and  others  bad,  both  being  capable  of  fiMM    * 
J^lvation  or  condemnation  as  men  are  :  hence  Mahomet  pretended  tiiatH 

"'     the  conversion  of  genii  ■■         '  i.     •» 

1  tlie  Scriptures,  the  Mt 
s  ages  of  the  world  God  gave  revelations 


il  popbets,  the  whole  and  every  void  of  which  it  is  absolutely  nl 


ijry  for  eveiy  good  Mussulman  to  believe.     Mahome 
jPivine  authority  of  the  Pentateuch,  Psalms,  and  Gospels,  often  itppe*H>| 
&  the  consunancy  of  the  Koran  wilh  those  writings,  and  to  the  pro^ibeiili 
which  he  pretended  they  contained  concerning  himself,  thuu);h  Ibc  Jem  nl 
J^hristiani  had  entirely  suppressed  them.     Besides  these  l>ooks,  the  UAi>>    ' 
inetins  lake  notice  of  the  writings  of  Daniel  and  many  other  prophet*,  nl     ' 
tVea  cite  ihem  ;  bill  they  (to  not  believe  them  to  be  Divine  Scriptaie,  aW 
Qay  anthority  in  mailers  of  religion ;   they  reckon  between  one  aaA  Vm     ' 
j^Bndred  thousand  prophets,  and  llitee  hundred  and  tbirtoeo  apostle^  .«A     ' 
Iff  whom  boie  a  special  commission  lo  reclaim  mankind  from  lofidelita-IBd 
superstiliou.  T-iUi, 

^  12.  The  Mahometans  maintaiB,  that  at  death  the  bodies  of  lliia^  «hi 
^ieve  the  uiuty  of  God  and  the  mission  of  theii  prt^hel,  rest  in  paaetiMl 
)l|ia  refreshed  with  the  air  of  paradise  :  otherwise,  they  are  Brievoiulf.ttfr 
^nted.  The  souls  of  the  former  are  conveyed  to  heaven,  where  a  pliMS 
tis^gtied  lo  them  according  to  their  merit  and  degree ;  Iliose  of  the  wkti< 
'l|ie  Wnnented,  till  they  are  rejoined  to  their  bodies  at  the  resuneclMO,  ikl 
ttsproacb  of  which  will  be  known  by  ceitain  great  signs  ibat  will  prac«d»il> 
letter  the  day  of  judgment  (which  in  one  passage  ihe  Koran  says  wilt  Mt 
^,U00  years,  and  in  another  iOMO  yms),  the  good  aod  wicked  «iBlaMt 
^ticted  to  a  biidge,  called  Al-SiTati,oicT-«W^  Ave  lunnsr  shall  aaiigi^fHl 
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^fjMHoet  and  btft  AIotkm«  leadinf  the  way ;  but  tbe  latter  will  M\  down 
beadlong  into  the  depths  of  perdition,  where  there  are  seven  different  apart* 
ilents;  adapted  to  as  many  distinct  classes  of  the  condemned,  who  wiJI 
Mtfer  firom  exeessrre  beat  and  intense  cold.  In  this  state  infidels  on^  will 
^  liable  to  eternal  punishment ;  for  the  Moslems,  or  belieyers,  will  be  dd* 
Bvered  thence  afier  they  have  expiated  their  crimes  by  their  sufferings.  The 
zighteous,  after  having  passed  the  bridge  above  mentioned,  will  be  refreshed 
h^.  drinking  at  the  pond  of  their  prophet,  and  then  admitted  into  paradise, 
ntqated  in  the  seventh  heaven  and  next  to  the  throne  of  God ;  where  they 
jpU.  feed  on  the  most  delicious  fruits,  be  clothed  in  the  most  splendid  siHcen 
imnents,  refreshed  with  rivers  of  water,  wine,  milk,  and  honey,  and  en^ 
tfKiained  with  sensual  enjoyments* 

41.  IS.  The  Koran  states,  that  women  as  well  as  men  will  not  only  be 
aonisbed  for  their  evil  actions,  but  also  leceive  the  reward  of  their  good 
fBfids,  and  that  both  will  enjoy  a  perpetuid  youth.  Hence  it  appears, 
that  the  vulgar  opinion,  which  charges  the  Mahometans  with  maintaing  that 
vmen  have  no  souls,  or  if  they  have  any,  that  they  will  perish  like  the 
Jtates  without  any  future  recompenoe,  is  erroneous.  It  is,  however,  a  gene- 
|al.notioD,  that  tiiey  will  not  be  admitted  into  the  same  paradisaical  abode 
Htfae  men,  and  that  their  places  will  be  supplied  by  certain  twingn,  called 
Jieaiia,  formed  with  singular  beauty  and  undecaying  charms.  With  respect 
lO'piedestination,  the  Mahometans  believe  that  every  thing  which  happens 
ia:liie  world  proceeds  entirely  from  the  Divine  \ViIl,  and  is  irrevocably 
ifi»d  from  all  eternity  in  the  preserved  table;  God  haviog  secretly  prede- 
*fwyT»*«i)  not  only  the  jHOsperous  and  adverse  fortune  of  every  peison  in  this 
Mid,  in  tbe  most  minute  particulars,  but  also  his  faith  or  mfidelity,  his 
Itedience  or  disobedience,  and  consequently,  his  everlasting  happiness  or 
jHKfy  sSitT  death ;  which  fate  or  predestination  it  is  not  i)ossible  for  any 
ItOBgfat  or  wisdom  to  avoid.  Mahomet  makes  great  use  or  this  doctrine  in 
&e  Koran  for  the  advancement  of  bis  designs,  eocouraging  his  followers  to 
i|fat  without  fear,  and  even  des]>erately,  for  the  propagation  of  their  faith, 
IfepvBwnting  to  them  that  no  caution  on  their  part  could  a\'ert  their  inevitable 
tiwiiny,  or  prolong  their  lives  for  a  moment.  I'he  injunction  of  warring 
i|;aiiBt  infidels  is  repeated  in  several  passages  in  the  Koran,  and  declared 
(jSibe  yeiy  meritorious  in  tbe  sight  of  God ;  those  who  are  slain  fighting  in 
^rfsDce  of  the  faith,  being  reckoned  martyrs  and  promised  immediate  admis- 
kionioto  paradise. 

v\14»  Mahomet  has  obliged  his  followers  to  pray  five  times  every  twenty- 
kmt  horns,  at  certain  stated  seasons,  turning  their  faces  towards  the  temple 
kf  Mecca,  which  is  always  pointed  to  by  a  niche  in  their  mosques:  they 
IMter  perfovm  this  duty  in  sumptuous  apparel,  nor  suffer  women  to  attend 
ftm  on  these  occasions,  lest  their  presence  should  interfere  with  their  de- 
U^n.    The  giving  of  alms  is  legal  and  voluntary,  and  is  frequently  incul- 
cated by  the  Koran.    Fasting  is  called  by  Mahomet  the  gate  of  religion, 
nd  bis  followers  are  expressly  commanded  to  fast  during  the  month  of 
jlamadan:  this  they  observe  by  abstaining  from  meat,  dnnk,  and  many 
tther  enjoyments,  from  day-break  till  sunset.  Besideit  this,  they  have  several 
9t|ar  vohintanr  fasts.    The  months  held  sacred  by  the  ancient  Arabs  were 
ttt  iiiirrnth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  in  the  year,  and  Mahomet,  in  the  Koran, 
iib^oonfinned  the  observance  of  these.    The  day  of  the  week  which  he  set 
HMUt  far  public  worship  is  Friday ;  besides  which  they  have  two  annual 
IriTtiT  called  Bairam.    The  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  is  expressly  commanded 
4i  the  Koran,  and  is  so  necessaiy  a  point  of  practice,  that,  according  to  a 
'"'of  Biahomety  he  who  dies  without  performing  it,  may  a$  w&  d^ 
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a.  Jew ;  the  varioua  eeremonies  ptescrjbed  lo  those  who  per- 
jorm  ihls  mlgiiniiige  are  extremely  nbsunl  and  Hdiculous.  uul  appeai  la  be 
''  a  uf  iJutatrous  luperatiUoD.  The  Mahometaas  ma  likenise  Tei|uireil  U; 
Koran  lo  abstaiQ  frem  wiae,  gaming,  nsuiy,  diTioin^  bj  amtnt,  tiOOf 
-of  blood  and  iwinea'  flesb,  ancj  whatever  diea  of  itself,  or  is  slun  in  boDitar 
.  <er  asy  ido),  or  strangled,  oi'  killed  by  accident  or  by  any  odiet  beut.  Tit 
KotDa  ajlowb  polygitniy  within  urtain  limits.  foibiddiDg  any  man  to  btn 
mere  Ihan  four  wives  and  coneubines ;  but  Mahomet  had  tbe  privtte^rf 
marrying  as  many  wives  and  keeping  as  many  ooncubines  as  he  |i]ea3«d. 

15.  Mnhomel,  or  Mohammtd  as  the  name  is  sorael'imes  writlea,  ffte 
fcnnderoEthattysletnof' teligions  imposiu re  which  is  called  Mafaoiuetiniabi, 
-'icncended  from  tbe  tnbe  of  Koreish,  and  (be  funily  of  Hashem,  A    i 

illuscrions  of  the  Arabs,  tbe  princes  of  Mecca,  and  the   heredMrr 

SBidiens  of  the  Kiaba.     He  was   born  at  Mecca  fonr  months  afterdi     i 
ith  of  the  cmperot  J  nstinian,  and  two  tnonths  after  the  defeat  of  tNt 
AbyiEiDians,  whose  victory  would  have  introduced  the  Clirisliin  nX^S    ■ 
iato  the  Kaaba,  a.d.  569.    Tbe  earlier  part  ol  his  life  was  passed  in  "d^' 
occupations  of  a  merebact,  and  it  was  not  till  the  40Ih  year  of  his  aM  IM    . 
be  Uiismed  tbe  title  of  a  propbei,  and  ptoclahned  the  religion  of  the  KDnA    . 
He  possested  Ihe  courage  both  of  thonghl  and  action  ;  educated  amidst  4    .| 
noblest  race,  he  acquired  a  Huency  of  speech  in  the  purest  dialed  of  AtiiSr!    . 
Wid  be  had  the  art,  on  proper  occasions,  of  observing  a  diacteet  sillM 
compliahinentJi,  he  was  an  tlJiterale  bsrtxuiil' 
insomuch  that  his  youth  had  never  been  itistructed  '     '  .       ~~ 

and  writing.    Availing  blnuelf  of  tire  character  of  the  age 
lived,  and  of  the  eirf  umstaneea  of  the  pWple  amon^t  whom 
— ■  "-is  st^cily  led  him  to  improve  even  his  want  of  literature,  ai 
e  ettectnally  gaining  proselytes,  and  of  propagating  his  i 

Whatever  knowledge  he  Bci{ui[ed  mast  have  been  ibe  result  of     _.  . 

le  with  those  pilgrims  who  annually  resorted  to  Mema  from  VaiitA 
tries,  with  views  of  devotion  or  of  commerce  ;  and  from  this  soUr«/lft' 
derived  most,  if  not  all,  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  political  stUe  tUn 
diaracler  of  the  several  Arabian  tribes,  as  well  as  with  the  tbeolM^  idl 
Earsmnnial  institutions  of  the  ChrtBlians  and  Jews. 

16.  His  first  convert,  after  he  had  opened  his  pretended  mission,  was  M' 
.   ndfe  Khadijah,  lo  whom  he  communicated  an  inteivie*  with  which  lie  hul 

been  favoured  by  the  angel  Gabriel,  who  had  told  him  thai  he  was  appoiMtd 
the  apostle  of  (Jod  ;  and  to  whom  he  aho  repeated  a  passage  which  ii«  fn- 
'-~~lal  had  been  revealed  to  him  by  tbe  ministry  of  the  an^el,  tngflkir 
1  some  other  circumstances  of  Ibis  lint  appearance,  wbich  areielMOl 
cngth  by  Mahometan  writers.  After  this  he  converted 
.  .  .■. .  j-._j_    I...  _._._    1  .1  ftir  [hiae  years  will 

iving  received  a  divine  appoinl- 

:  his  Dear  relations.     Upon  lUl 

addressed  forty  of  his  own  race  with  the  oRer  of  happinesa.  both  in  llris 

!  and  ihat  whicti  is  lo  come,  for  which  he  pleaded  a  divine  autbotily  nA 

nmand,  and  appointed  one  of  tbem  to  be  his  companion  and  Viiter.     Hii 

li)llowen,  however,  were  unable  la  cootinue  at  Mecca  in  safety,  ovrtng  ti  < 

,  the  Ihieals  and  violence  of  the  tribe  Koreisb  ;  and  Mahomet,  unable  Mf(^ 

ttcl  them,  gave  them  leave  to  depart,  and  seek  refuge  wherever  (hey  cmM 

'~'  it.     But  persecudon,  instead  of  totardlng,  greallj  accelerated  (be  fro^ 

i  of  thii  imposture  .-  the  friends  of  Mahomet  became  gratlunllj  moi* 

nous  and  powerful,  untU  >l  "a^  (autiiX  uwn&'U^  U  tonn  a  league 
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rtihesny  and.  finally  to  hunt  **  the  prophet  "himself  out  of  Mecea. 
manv  difficulties  and  daqgere  he  found  an  asylum  at  Medina,  some 
li  ibi  noblest  citiiuii  haring  been  peviously  converted  by  his  preaching 

eg  jfcbeir  {nlgiimage  to  Mecca,  ana  on  their  return  difiused  the  belief  m 
and  "  his  pnipbeL"  This  flight  of  Mahomet  from  Mecca  to  Medina 
IM.  fixed  the  meiDorahle  era  of  <*  The  Hegira,"  a  word  signifying  in  the 
inibic  tODgaefighi  or  dtpmiurB :  this  epoch  is  used  by  the  Arabs  and  Ma- 
liiKtinii  for  the-  oomputation  of  time,  and  commenced  a.  d.  622,  or  in  the 
lMi.year  of  Mahomet's  pretended  mission  *. 

^^7.  The  new  alliance  between  Mahomet  and  the  people  of  Medina  was 
■Unified  by  the  latter  protesting  in  the  name  of  their  wives,  children,  and 
dj^nt  bxethren,  ^atthey  would  for  ever  profess  the  creed,  smd  observe  the 
Moepts  of  the  Koran.  When  Mahomet  was  established  at  Mecca,  he  as- 
UkxI  the  exercise  of  the  regal  and  sacerdotal  office ;  and  having  acquired, 
Sier  by  eih  or  pnxchase,  a  piece  of  ground,  built  upon  it  a  temple  of 
Msbip  and  a  resktence  for  himselC  His  proselytes  increased  with  amazing 
Midity,  and  being  now  exalted  by  the  choice  of  an  independent  people  to 
^.lank  of  a  sovereign,  he  was  invested  with  the  offices  of  waging  offensive 
aL^kfensive  war :  be  accordingly  assumed  a  fiercer  and  more  sanguinary 
■Re  than  he  had  been  accustomed  to  us^  when  his  moderation  was  the 
oyU  of  his  weakness.  In  announcing  his  revelations,  he  pretended  to  have 
weired  commaiids  for  propagating  his  religion  by  the  sword,  for  destroying 
ttajnopoments  of  idolatry,  and  for  pursuing  the  unbelieving  nations  of  the 
wfib.  .He  carefully  and  diligently  trained  his  followers  for  the  warfare,  to 
i^tich  he  intended  to  conduct  them,  and  displayed  his  white  banner  before 
Ik. walls  of  Medina ;  uniting  the  professions  of  a  merehant  and  a  robber, 
Supetty  excursions,  for  the  attack  of  a  caravan  gradually  prepared  his  troops 
fi^'.Uie  conquest  of  all  Arabia.  The  distribution  of  the  spoil  was  regulated, 
ai'^lie  |Nretended,  by  a  divine  law ;  one- fifth  of  it  being  reserved  by  himself 
fiirnons  and  charitable  uses,  and  the  remainder  distributed  amongst  such 
9(^0^  troops  as  had  lent  their  assistance  in  gaining  it.  From  all  sides  the 
Mbs  were  allured  to  the  standard  of  superstition  and  plunder :  "  the  pro- 
fket"  indulged  the  disposition  of  his  countrymen  by  sanctifying  the  com- 
■iauon  of  the  grossest  indignities  upon  the  captives,  and  the  enjoyments 
ifililml  by  wanSt  a  systan  of  merciless  rapine  were  pronounced  by  him  to  be 

.    L     

■  *  This  event,  which  took  place  in  the  time  and  manner  above  stated, 
IhMigh  little  memorable  in  itself,  and  deriving  no  celebrity  from  the  circum- 
MjMM  attending  it,  was,  eighteen  years  afterwards,  distinguished  by  Omar, 
t^l^COO"*^  Cali^  as  the  crisis  of  their  new  religion,  and  established  as  an 
i|p^  .to  which  the  dates  of  all  the  transactions  of  **  the  faithful,"  should 
hllV;illeieoce  in  future  time.  Previous  to  this,  the  people  had  been  accus- 
tD^nd  to  compote  fiom  the  oommencement  of  a  particular  war,  the  day  of  a 
MHi^Ukhle  battle,  or  other  occasional  event  of  importance  to  their  little 
eenvmnities.  In  order  to  remedy  this  confusion,  the  Calif  enjoined  the 
flbwpiiinrn  of  a  determinate  era,  m  which  the  strongest  prejudices  of  the 
pespluflioald  be  made  to  concur  with  the  sovereign  authority  :  the  date  of 
tfttfi^va  was  therefore  from  that  time  forward  always  expressed  in  every 
piUic-act  and  letter.  Owing  to  the  difference  between  the  length  of  our  year 
Had  that  of  the  Mahometans,  the  oommencement  of  each  year  of  the  Hegira 
^enr  falls  on  the  same  day  of  the  month  according  to  our  calendar,  but  an- 
ti>yttw  about  eleven  days :  the  year  of  our  Lord  1833  corresponds  with  the 
jeua  194^9  of  Uie  Hegira,.  the  Mahometan  new  year  commeusASi^  iXwraX 
tktt  SM  of  May  m  UiMtjmr. 
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but  a  I'ecbk  type  of  the  joyi  of  piiidiie  piepaitd  for  "  the  maityn  of  the 
faith." 

IK.  The  fint  mililwy  expeditiaii  vodertaken  by  Mahomet,  and  whiAia 
the  eveoi  served  to  cstabliih  hit  reputation,  wai  agmimt  the  Kornib,  irhni 
be  Goin|>l«tcly  reduced  to  obedience.  He  subeeqnently  matched  agaiiat  (l 
Jewish  tribe  who  had  aMisted  them,  and  after  having  conqoenKl  them,  hi^; 
cumpellttd  700  of  them  to  descend  alive  into  the  grave  prepared  fiir  thof . 
execution  and  burial :  plunder  and  cruelty  maiked  hii  future  footstep!  animi 
thi»  ]ieoplc,  and  the  leat  of  their  power  m  Arabia  wad  speedily  lednceo.  ft 
is  soiucwhat  singulat  that  a  hatred  of  the  Jews,  to  whose  Scnptures  hewy* 
indebted  fur  (he  best  parts  of  his  religion,  should  have  formed  so  distingaidkr 
iog  a  feature  in  the  cnancter  of  the  Arabian  prophet.  Subsequent  to  Ihii. 
he  marc  lied  against  Mecca,  of  which  he  finally  gamed  possession,  not  enl^. 
by  his  superior  force  but  by  the  affected  devotion  and  craifty  policy,  which  W 
found  it  useful  amply  to  oisplay :  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  obtained  thtir 
pardon  by  the  pronssion  of  Islam,  and,  after  an  exile  of  seven  yean,  tMt 
fugitive  lui^Monary  was  enthroned  as  the  piinca  and  prophet  of  his  nalisv 
omittiy.  'I'he  MO  idols  of  the  Kaaba  were  ignominiously  demolished;  tha 
teniplc  waji  jpurified  and  adorned ;  and  an  unchangeable  law  was  enacts^ 
that  uo  unbeliever  should  dare  to  set  his  foot  on  tl^  territoiy  of  "  the  ho^- 
city." 

lU.  The  comiuest  of  Mecca  determined  the  faith  and  obedience  of.lh%' 
Arabian  tribes,  who  being  awed,  or  divided,  or  subdued,  severally  sal^. 
uiittud,  and  thus  increased  the  power  of  Mahomet.  The  temples  and  itff 
of  the  country  were  every  where  destroyed,  and  the  ambassadors,  who  pM|>' 
tratvd  thembelves  before  the  throne  of  Meaina,  were  as  numerous,  aceonlilf 
to  au  Arabian  proverb,  as  the  dates  that  fall  from  the  maturity  of  a  palto- 
tme.  The  whole  nation  submitted  to  the  God  and  the  Sceptre  of  MahoiHi(^ 
and  111,000  Moslems  accompanied  the  last  pilgrimage  of  this  succenM; 
impostor.  On  this  occasion  he  took  with  him  all  his  wives,  fifteen  in  nm^ 
ber,  for  however  he  might  restrict  his  disciples  as  to  polygamv  by  the  pa- 
cepts  of  his  religion,  he  claimed  a  special  exemption  for  himself  in  tUi- 
matter,  and  pretended  a  special  revelation  which  expensed  with  his  ob^^ 
scrvancc  of  tne  laws  imposed  by  him  upon  his  nation :  and  he  even  cawfA 
his  hypocrisy  so  far  as  to  insert  new  chapters  in  the  Koran,  containing  thai 
special  dispensations.  He  likewise  took  with  him  a  number  of  camels  ia- 
tended  for  sacrifice,  and  the  ceremonial  which  he  observed  at  the  sacred  citf» 
has  served  as  a  model  to  the  JMoslems  of  succeeding  ages. 

20.  It  was  in  the  7th.  year  of  the  Hegim  that  Mahomet  began  to  tUak 
of  propagating  his  religion  beyond  the  bounds  of  Arabia,  and  <i^«TtH  mm* 
sengers  to  invite  the  neighbouring  princes  to  embrace  Mahometamam.  Tliif 
Persians,  with  their  sovereign,  after  some  hesitation,  avowed  ***f"M*«^ 
proselytes.  The  emperor  Heradius  at  first  treated  his  message  with  iCi^ 
spect,  and  it  has  been  idly  said  of  him,  that  he  would  have  professed  Ihv 
oew  faith  if  he  had  not  been  afraid  of  losing  his  crown.  Mahomet  pwpawi 
to  etfect  by  conquest  what  he  foiled  to  accomplish  by  a  peaceful  ^vimffph' 
but  he  was  obli^  to  desist  from  the  undertaking  as  too  hazardoas,  aad- 
indeeil  impracticable.  The  first  conflict  between  the  troops  of  Mahonei 
and  the  emperor  Heraclius  took  place  in  Palestine  in  the  8th.  yearof  tht^ 
Hegim,  when  the  three  chief  l^ideis  of  the  army  of  "  the  faithAU"  wortr 
left  dc;id  on  the  field :  but  the  Mahometan  name  spread  such  tenor  aroonil 
that  the  prophet  received  the  submission  of  the  tribes  and  cities  from  the  R* 
Ju^phrdtes  to  Ailah  at  tha  head  of  the  Ked  Sea.  In  the  confidence  of  his 
powt^r  he  had  declared  war  against  Heraclius,  and  commenced  marching 


;  "^  lit 
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[  iBnrii  the  Sjnan  rrontier,  bnt  the  Cttigiiei  which  he  caeountcnd  iaduced 
iam  to  rest  satisfied  with  vtidng  to  the  emfieitir  mpag  h»  coDvenioD,  ariar 
■lich  he  rcLuroed  to  Medina. 

)I.  Till  the  age  of  63  fmit,  Hahomet  ntuoed  a  vigoDr  of  cooititntiaa 
~^~h  enabled  him  to  eodnie  the  eorpoRAl  and  ipintual  iit^ee  of  hii 
OB  ;  in  the  courae  of  thU  impotture,  he  hod  fought  in  penoo  et  Dina 
'   Imles  or  lieges,  lod  fifty  ■nUit>i7  enteTpriiea  hid  been  Bchievad  b;  himself 

*  big  lieuleDBnti.  He  ascribed  the  ciuie  of  bis  death  to  poison  ulininis- 
I    fend  to  him  bv  a  Jewish  fenale,  bom  a  moliTe  of  reTenge,  ai  same  hare 

^d,  or  afconUng  la  othen.  Aom  a  deiiic  of  potting  bis  prtipbetic  disracter 

feitbe  test :  however  iliia  may  be.  bis  mortal  disease  wss  a  lever  oftl  days, 

"Uch  at  iolarvali  deprived  lum  of  the  use  of  his  reason.     He  died  *.  n.  63S, 

'*'-.  year  of  the  Hegira,  at  the  age  of  61.    He  was  inteired  at 

"■",  in  a  grave  dug  in  the  chamber  where  he  died,  over  whicb  a  magni- 

>t  building  was  erected  by  one  of  the  arcceediag  cali&.    It  is  hardly 

^^*>^a[y  to  mentiaa,  unlen  mtb  a  view  of  eipoaiag  it,  the  vulftai  and 

"^^^OUB  story  invented  and  [irapagaled  by  the  Gieeks  and  Lsdns,  that 

"""net's  tomb  ia  suapeoded  io  the  sir  at  Mecca  by  the  action  of  equal 

I   u^il'"^'''  lond-alonei :  for  he  was  mt  buried  at  Mecca,  and  hii  tomb  at 

I  """ina,  wWch  has  been  visited  by  millions,  is  placed  on  the  gtouDd.    He 

\  T"J  S'Jfeteded.  agreeably  to  hia  wishes,  by  hia  friend  and  fevonrite  Abou- 

I  S^'  *'"''  '*''■  *  '^'S"  "f  *""  y*"  '""  followed  by  Omar ;  the  latter,  in 

1   _?_*''■  year  of  his  reign,  receired  a  mortal  wound  from  the  hand  of  an 

°<  and  nmde  way  for  the  succession  of  Othman,  the  secretary  of 

''"■   After  the  third  Calif,  and  34  years  after  the  death  of  the  prophet, 

pulircMce  fell    upon  Ali,  who  waa  accordingly  invested  widi  the 

^•J^OWrdotal  office, 

•4^  j!'^  Uie  death  of  Mahomet,  a  schism  arose  airoogst  his  followen, 

Attg         .    'hani  into  two  great  ^ctioiu,  whose  sepaialion  not  only  gave 

I     ^diu  '  '""fty  of  opinions  and  riles,  hot  also  excited  the  most  implacable 

Hm  aL""'  ""^^  ''^^"J'  >™i»»''i«-    ^'  these  factions,  the  one  acknow- 

^  e«j{^     ''^'■"'  the  father-in-law  of  M^omel,  as  his  successor  and  the 

*^  [L  '  *"<!  its  members  were  distin|;uiibed  by  the  name  of  &niniJ(>  ; 

rf  **  oi,!'"'^  adhered  tn  Ali,  the  projAefs  son-in-law,  and  were  known 

J?.  "We  ofJ  ?''  Sthiilei.     Both  adhered  to  the  Knran  as  a  divine  law,  and 

J^tetp^^^th  and  manaers;  to  which  indeed  the  former  added,  by  way 

r^'^de^  f '^"n.  'lit  Snnni.  i.  <.  a  certaia  law,  which  they  looked  apon  as 

£*Anft,     y*rn  Mahomet  by  onl  tradition,  and  which  the  Schiites  refused 

"•^Hn^  Ih   V  Sonniles  sie  sometimes  called  the  Sect  of  Omar,  from  their 

H^  '*')iied  t  L  >aIerpretatioa  of  the  Koran  given  by  Omar  :  whilst  the  Scbiitss 

*  "^meg,  r.^  Seel  of  Ali.  from  theii  baviog  followed  the  doctrines  of  Ali  on 
'*'*'«[  the  |i^ts.  The  Torka,  Tartan,  Arabians,  Afiicaos,  and  the  greater 
*'  t)l«  s^V  ''^ian  Mahomstana  an  Sonnitea;  whereas  the  Persians  and  many 
ftnugh  ti^^^B  of  'he  Grind  Mogul  are  generally  considered  as   Sehiites, 

tk^dea  \h     ^^"(^f  ^cct°  rather  to  observe  a  atiicl  neutrality  in  this  contest. 

fte  Mal>o^*^  '*o  gtand  feclioiia,  there  are  other  subordinate  sects  among 

ttitinonX'''^''^'  ■vhlcb  dispute  with  warmth  concemiDg  several  points  of 
^*4  sJ!"*''^  without  vidating  the  rule  of  mutual  toleration, 
jjt  ' ,  nf'^'^  califs  succeeded  Mahomet,  and  ruled  with  powerful  sway  in 
^!™j'*n>  Of  Arabia,  but  their  families  were  gradually  eitingulshed : 
TP™|  succeeded  by  various  sovereigns,  who  made  themselves  maatere 
MWTWidiatriciB,  till  at  last  the  Turks  overran  almost  every  province  in  tiie 
""^I^^bout  the  year  1790,  a  shekh,  named  Abd-ol-Wehbab,  was  bom 
awibniu  of  Nedajed,  in  the  ceotral  part  of  AnbU,  and  UvieatAfltieni, 


W^JHtdiMi  ihsK  IvuxkM  of  iGimice  and  laaroing  which  are  usmJtr 
ciSttnkd  in  Ua  cOuntiT.  Hnng  travelled  in  several  of  tbe  suirouzid- 
ii^CMnui«i,  h«  TetdTMd  to  hit  native  place  to  piopsf;ate  hii  opanoaa 
MMfM  Ui  MoanynM,  mi  MCOnded  in  convcMing  several  shekhs.  whose 
Mlqacta  baou)^  faUMven  •ftha  new  teacbei.    Abd-ul-Webhab,  whiitt 


iti  mlUai  in  ihe  life  of  the  prophet,  ha  wholly  da- 
niad :  he  «iaill]F  njoetad  dta  iDdirect  worship  of  certain  ■■inta,  whphifl 
Wb  gndnally  inmnulad  iota  Ihe  Mossulman  polendar,  desLtojing  Iha 
dMtieU and  Mnto MunMed  ttthem.    lie  prohibited  aol  only  ih«i]ifia( 

rnlndutwoco,  but  Alt  of  Mik  >nd  the  precioui  metuls,  and  oidoined  that 
nligioiu  Hnicw  ihOBld  b(  Mifotmed  underneath  the  open  skv,  rathti 
tW>  briov  th»  Moihs  of  •  BMlaa. 

M.  ne  gnind  doetriM  of  Ul  tect,  and  what  they  reganl  as  the  Iu»>  if 
tTMlaUMifv,  H  tba  taitf  ot  Otd -.  this  foims  their  ciy  when  thCTgom 
wtT,  Bad  jnltifiM  to  tbcmwvM  the  violences  they  commit  upon  the  -comp- 
twaof  Ihl  hith.  Whila  fbrhiUtn  to  make  some  pilgrimages,  othets  up  , 
MiBintd  M  tbam ;  tbe^  kid  the  iioob  of  Ihe  Kaaba,  drink  of  the  water  of 
Beiniwi,  and  thrcnr  itaoe*  •B*|m1  the  pillai  said  lo  have  been  built  hj  tko  j 
dnil  at  Hina.  NotwithMaMdiar  these  changes,  however,  and  the  gaiml 
ipirit  of  tbeit  doctrine,  thej  itiu  retain  man;  superstitions  commoa  to  all 
MaMnliBBBa:  their  creed  ingaBaral  may  be  regaided  ax  a  reformed  Maho- 
awUniBn,  athpped  of  aitny  of  those  things  which  strike  the  senses,  and  lo 
which,  owing  to  the  rude  igoonnce  ol  tlie  Arabs,  the  impostor  of  UesM  ' 
owed  nach  of  hii  nicceia.  Tba  Shekhs,  who  £rst  joined  Abd-ul-Wehhil^  | 
bad  baao  previonily  in  >  state  af  hostility  against  one  another,  but  they  bo- 
canie  reconeilad  by  hi*  mediatioo,  and  agreed  for  the  future  to  undertake  at 
enierpHM  withool  (he  advice  of  fteir  new  teacher.  They  were  by  degreet 
joioed  by  bmbt  olhera,  and  hecaioe  at  last  a  vf ry  fomudable  body.  assuDUW 
ihe  name  of  Wahhaboi  or  Wahabi^s,  after  that  of  the  founder  of  their  ucf* 
andeitabMied  Ihe  great  seat  of  their  power  at  Deriah,  in  the  very  heart  of 
Arabia.  They  made  themselves  masters  of  the  whole  interior  part  of  the 
countiy,  and  exacted  a  tribota  for  tlie  purpose  of  carrying  on  war  agabd 
the  infidels :  Ibsy  olXaiiied  pOMeattoo  of  Mecca  and  iVledina,  and  exledU 
tfaair  nibtaij  esotttnooa  ai  lai  a*  the  vicinity  of  Bagdad.  Thec□Bl)aA^ 
all  Aiatna  was  jit  lati  nearljr  cmpleted,  and  the  prince  of  the  WabalMi, 
became  a  T«ly  formidable  l>«igbb«ur  to  the  suitouoding  pachas  of  I^jnl, 
Pamatcni,  and  Basdad.  llie  Erst  of  these  governors,  however,  at  m 
OPmoeaoMieat  of  tbe  ntwnt  Miitury  sent  a.  strong  army  against  liian.  ■■ 
onkr  to  1  Aenle  the  holy  city,  and  shrine  from  the  power  of  these  hei-elica,  tf 
■pell  a*  le  gain  &roatwith  the  Sublime  Porte,  and  reputation  ataon£  lE 
troe  MnsBoInnas.  He  auoceeded  in  retaking  Mecca,  MMina,  and  liiliM^ 
but  fail  (ictoiy  wai  br  tioia  being  complete,  as  were  its  coa»querices  Utf^ 
being  penwoent;  and  though  tho  Wababi  ■•'-.■        -        -•- 

coast  to  their  desert  recesses  in  the  interi 
degteea  Ibeir  boldness  and  anthority. 

S6.  Arabia  is  uBnally  divided  into  doeepiii 
^Bcee,lbeliDuta-«fwhi^,  'fa(nirerer,<u-ti^be-'i 


UfeM'  ii-^iaioiiB  are  Arabia  Petrwa  or  (Ae  Stony,  Arabia 

gf&x  o^KT    the  Happy,  and  Arabia  Deserta  or  the  Desert, 

Ite^Bta  X*  ^mt,  BO  called  from  its  roclcy  nature,  is  the  most 

Wwtiierm  of  these,  being  bonnded  by  Syria,  Ecypt,  and 

flte  'NortTieni  part  of  the  Red  Sea ;    Arabia  Felix,  so 

^xaiuX   from  ite  many  valuable  productions,  lies  &rther 

eowthwsi.r<l  in  the  S.  W.  part  of  the  peninsula,  being 

Itfi^'^  tjythe  lower  part  of  the  Red  Sea,  by  the  Sea  of 

'T*"^^'~^'uideb,  and  oy  a  portion  of  the  Indian  Ocean : 

at^T*  -Oeserta  has  ohtainea  its  name  from  its  excessive 

,j^     j^yi  and  occupies  the  whole   Eastern  part  of  the 

Inj"  ^'  frtim  the  frontiers  of  Syria  and  Persia  to  the 

BWi  t^oi  ?^''  Ariuom  of  the  coantry,  said  to  be  tea  in  Dumber,  m  but 
^4e«t^^f«dtliuiibe  preceding:  theirnamea  and  chief  lowiii,  as  well 


Mw>  G  c»^^*  **'  Kalaat-el-Accaba,  stands  at  the  head 
jJ  -n^  ^  Akaba,  which  is  the  North  Eastern  arm  of 
jp  Ft^v.  ^^  :  it  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  jElana 
I  Aua*  »  ^jjj  jg  j^^^  rather  a  strong  fort  in  the  occu- 
^^"*  °t»**  Pacha  of  Egypt,  but  the  garrison  pay  him 
m»  t^V^st,  eg  they  generally  take  part  with  the  Arabs. 
Ifcefil**^  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  country,  about  80 
»S«»  **^  the  Red  Sea,  and  on  the  banks  of  a  Uttle 
t  ftnS!****ied  tlie  Wadi  el  Akik.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
A  JB^^?™^')  most  of  the  houses  are  meanly  built,  and  the 
1  Jgict*  ^f  DO  importance  except  from  its  containing  the 
\9-  ig^olatte  of  Mahomet ;  its  populatiou  amovmta  V>  «^\iX 
^  M  2 
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Sf^OOO  iaiiabithnts.      Tlie  port  of  Medina  is  lambo  oi 

Yainbo  on  the  Red  Sea. 

28.  The  Uuah  of  nt^amet  U  not  superior  to  those  osnalij  erected  t^lkl 
bunilera  ofmiMquea  lo  perpetua.le  their  ovra  memary,  and  ii  plnced  belwttl 
two  others  coDtauiiag  the  lemain^  of  the  iitst  califs  Abonbekei  and  Omt 
It  opce  poaaeBsed  aa  immense  treasure  of  pearls,  precious  Btoues,  &?.,  ai 
cumulated  during  a  senes  of  ages  b;  the  conliibulioni  of  rich  MussuIdMbI 
but  tliey  wete  carried  off  some  yean  ago  by  the  VVahabees,  during  oa^i 
Iheii  predatory  excursions  into  this  part  of  the  counDy.  These  treuvM 
were  caostantly  guarded  by  forty  eunuchs,  vrbosc  chief  duty,  bairever,  BM 
coDsistt  in  keeping  oif  sucli  of  the  populace  as  attempt  lo  carry  away  r^ 
fiom  the  place.  The  building  enclosing  the  lamb  is  iidomed  with  beaatfll 
tilk  hangings,  vrliich  sra  renewed  every  seven  yeara.  The  mosque  foanft 
by  the  prophet  is  said  to  be  very  laagoificent ;  it  is  sap[>orted  by  four  hU 
died  columns,  and  contains  three  hundred  lamps,  whicb  are  kept  coatiBiatj 

29.  About  200  miles  to  the  S.  of  Medina  lies  thecb 
of  Mecca,  nearly  midway  between  Suez  and  the  Stt*- 
of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  and  at  a  distance  of  40  miles  &omtsq 
sea :  it  is  styled  by  the  Mussulmans  Omm-Alcor^  , 
Mother  of  Cities,  from  its  having  been  the  birth-plrj 
of  Mahomet.  It  is  situated  in  a  narrow  valley  enctf?-* 
by  mountains,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  dry,  barren,. c 
rocky  country  :  the  water  is  brackish,  and  every  thitt.* 
unfavourable  to  the  support  of  a  larg-e  population,  tha'^ 
the  number  of  its  inhabitants  is  saia  to  have  c^ 
amounted  to  upwards  of  100,000  souls,  or  more  tbim  fc 
times  as  many  as  it  at  present  contains.  The  cit:^ 
about  five  miles  in  circuit;  the  streets  are  regular 
rather  handsome,  though  many  of  them  are  now  m^^ 
heaps  of  ruins ;  and  of  the  houses  that  remain  more  ^ 
two-thirds  are  unoccupied.  Mecca  is  a  city  ofv^ 
greatest  celebrity  amongst  "  the  faithful  j"  it  conflF' 
the  three  holiest  things  in  the  Mahometan  world  J_3i 
icetl  Zemzem;  the  Kaaba,  or  house  of  Godj  and  -M 
Black  Stone. 

BO.  Zemlem  is  helieied  by  the  followers  of  Mahomet  to  bt  the  id«SS! 
iptiog  whidi  gushed  forth  in  the  wilderness  for  the  relief  of  Hagar  an^^ 
mael ;  and  wonderfulelljcocy  is  ascribed  lo  itswaler,  in  giving  health  ^^ 
sick,  impattiag  strength  of  memory,  and  puri^iug  from  tbe  eSecti  i^^ 
The  Kaaiia  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  is  supposed  lo  have  existed,  in  -j 
rude  foim,  above  700  years  before  the  birth  of  Mahomet.  It  was  t=^ 
kind  of  pantheon,  devoted  by  the  Arabs  to  tbe  worship  of  300  idol*  ^ 
—  -  -    -  -,r  piaiRi,  adotHed  with  cupolas  and  miaaro^^ 

"  '  ' '  "        neralrf  pari  of  thofcrf^ 
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inal  udes,  covered  with  a  black  cloth,  which  is  aonually  renewed  by  the 
uridsh  sultan.  According  to  the  Mahometan  legend  this  temple  was  built 
y; Abraham ;  but  the  stones  were  contributed  by  every  motintain  in  the 
^fM,  and  came  ready  fitted  for  the  place  they  were  to  occupy.  The  Black 
topt,  the  principal  wonder  of  the  place,  and  now  generally  thought  to 
l.-a  meteoric  stone,  is  said  to  have  been  brought  by  the  an^I  Gabriel 
liifivFUk  the  foundation  of  the  edifice,  and  to  have  been  originally  of  a 
isting  whiteness,  though  its  colour  has  since  chanced  to  black.  The  grand 
mumtooy,  through  which  the  pilgrims  pass,  is  that  of  going  seven  times 
Ulid  the  Kaaba,  repeating  certain  verses  or  psalms  in  honour  of  the  pro* 
Jjikf  and  kissing  the  sacred  stone  each  time.  Mecca  is  entirely  supported 
l^l^gritoB  from  every  part  of  the  Mahometan  world ;  but  their  number  is 
IffiOQiich  smaller  than  formeriy,  owing  partly  to  the  decay  of  religious  zeal, 
idfthe  gradual  decline  of  the  power  ana  wealth  of  the  Mahometan  States ; 
M^. partly  to  the  dread  of  the  Wahabees.  No  Christian  is  allowed  to  enter 
Iboca,  smd  its  territoiy  is  regarded  as  sacred  to  a  certain  distance  round 
k^  city,  which  is  indicated  by  marks  set  up  as  a  warning.  The  whole 
Mntry  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mecca  ana  Medina  is  sometimes  called 
Med-^-Haram)  or  the  holy  land  of  the  Mahometans. 

^''Sl;  Sana,  the  capital  of  Yemen  and  the  residence  of 
4e  Imam,  is  situated  in  the  South  Western  comer  of  Ara- 
^  about  90  miles  from  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  and 
■probably  the  most  populous  place  in  the  whole  coun- 
v^y  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  being  said  to  amount 
^50,000 :  it  is  surrounded  by  a  strong  mud  wall,  and, 
t^^  to  the  number  of  its  fine  edifices  and  the  regu*- 
r^  with  which  it  is  built,  it  is  reckoned  one  of  the 
g^aomest  cities  of  Asia.  To  the  S.  W.  of  it,  about  60 
P*es  from  the  Strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  stands  Mocha, 
/^  principal  port  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  channel 
rv^gh  wnich  almost  all  the  intercourse  of  Europe  with 
^  i^mrt  of  the  world  is  carried  on.  It  is  famous  for  its 
^^^s  which  is  its  chief  article  of  export  and  is  of  unri- 

excellence :  its  population  is  estimated  at  about 

souls. 


r-.   . 


^^ocha  was  founded  about  four  centuries  ago,  in  a  most  dreary  situ- 
^^^^  a  plain  bounded  by  mountains  consisting  entirely  of  arid  sand. 
"^V^Ynate  is  intensely  hot,  owing  to  a  South-Eastern  wind  blowing  for 
^^^^^Aths  in  the  year  from  over  the  burning  sands  of  Africa.  The  town 
^  ^  handsome  appearance  from  the  sea,  but  on  entering  it  the  streets 
^r{^^^  to  be  dirty,  the  houses  meanly  built,  and  many  of  them  decayed. 
^I^^^doaed  by  a  wall,  16  feet  Ugh  on  the  sea-side,  and  more  than  SO 
^^^  the  land. 

^  On  the  Southern  coast  of  Arabia  there  are  many  considerable  towns ; 
^^^■Aden,  Hargiah,  Kesseen,  Doan,  and  Hasec;  but  little  is  known 
^'jjV-oiig  them.  Muscat,  or  Mascat,  on  the  Eastern  coast  at  the  en- 
^^  of  the  Peruan  Gulf,  is  the  capital  of  Oman,  and  the  residence  of 
^  ^^am:  it  is  a  place  of  considerable  strength,  being  waUediouiAvGA 
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'well  fortified,  -onit  possesses  an  excelleot  hirtMnr  formed  by  the  maiabaid 

-pnd  tUe  »Iauil  af  Muscat.  The  goveinmeat  of  Omui  is  Bud  to  be  moM 
civiliied  aod  orderly  ibaa  any  otbei  either  in  Arabia  or  Peisa,  though  the 
people  were  fonnorly  much  dreitded  on  nccouat  of  tlieir  pjmtical  diaposiiw. 
Uuicat  is  the  gieat  retuleivouB  of  [ill  ships  tradiagbetween  Hiadaostaniail    , 

'the  potts  of  the  Tersiaa  Gulf:  it  is  said  to  contain  12,000  inhabitaoti.  ON 
i){  the  chief  places  od  the  Arabian  side  of  the  Feisian  Gulf  i&  E)-Kalit,  n- 
tualed  near  the  centte,  and  not  far  fnini  the  month  of  the  R.  AfCan.  Sam 
^tanre  up  this  rivei  stands  Ul  Ahsa,  and  unranls  its  aoutce  is  ItuwuH, 
both  of  nbich  are  tlie  capitals  of  the  districts  respectivelr  so  called^  Xo  ' 
the  N.  of  the  latter  lies  Dariah.  the  ca]BtBl  of  the  Wahabees,  sod  i  On  } 
of  coosidetable  stiei^th  and  conw^ueoce  ;  it  is  nearly  in  the  eeotrc  ef  tbi    , 

'  whole  cannliy,  and  its  situalioii,  m  the  midst  of  deserts,  icndan  ilAOW-    , 
venteat  place  oC  refuge  and  legislatioa  for  the  poweiM  sect  lo  nUchiil 


,  CHAPTER  XIX. 

KINGDOM    OF    PERSIA. 

'   i   1.  THE  kingdom  of  Persia  13  bounded  on  the  W.  by 

the  Ottoman  Empire  and  Arabia,  on  the  S.  by  the  Gmf 

of  Persia,  on  the  E.  by  Cabui  and  Baloochistan,  andon 

the  N,  by  Independent  Taiiary,  the  Caspian  Sea,  Uld   ; 

the  Russian  Empire.     The  name  of  Persia,  however,  is   ' 

frequently  applied  to  the  whole  country  from  the  R,  In- 

,  dus  to  the  mountain -range  of  Zas^os  or  Aiagha  D«g, 

I  and  even  as  far  Westward  as  the  Tigris ;  but  the  lumts 

of  the  kingdom  of  Persia  have  fluctuated  exceedingly, 

according  to  the  viciaaitudea  of  conquest  and  revolutiOT, 

.  and  are  therefore  variously  defined  at  different  periods 

ofitshistory.  TheKingdomof  Persiaiscalled  Iranbythe 

,, natives,  Shahestan  by  the  Arabs,  and  Ajem-eslam  by  the 

.  ArmeuiEuis.     It  contains  433,200  squai-e  laWes,  and  its 

i>  estimated  population  ia  about  15,000,000  of  souI», 

I       2.  Phincipal  Mountains.     There  are  two  great 

ranges  of  mountains  in  Persia,  one  in  the  Northern  tod 

\i  the  other  in  the  Southern  part  of  the  country,  which  aie 

1,  both  connected  by  a  third  raiige  on  the  frontiers  of  Indin. 

The  Northern  range  is  a  continuation  of  the  Anti-Taurus 

Mad  Hiphsttes  in  Asia  M-inoT,  'wAucV  \.is««krs.  Um  ^ro- 
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of  AzerbiJBii,  and  skirts  the  Southern  shores  of 
Be  Caspan  Sea,  where  it  is  known  as  the  M».  of  Ei'- 
0IB.  it  intersects  the  provinces  of  Ghilan  and  Mazan- 
jiaran;-  thea  trends  farther  Eastward  through  the  N. 
ttirt  of  KboFBSan  under  the  name  of  Paropamisus ;  and 
Imlly  joins  the  Hindoo  Coosh  or  Indian  Caucasus, 
wluiu  is  the  Western  termination  of  the  Himaleh  Moun-» 
JljliiB  in  India» 

s^i  3.  The  Southern  range  of  mountains  is  a  continuation 
■fif  M^.  Zagroa  or  Aiaglm  Dag,  which  forms  the  boundary 
'lietween  Persia  and  the  Ottoman  Empire;  upon  its  en* 
ttance  into  Persia  it  is  called  the  M^.  of  Louristan.  It 
passes  to  the  S.E.  through  the  provinces  of  Pars  and  Ker- 
man,  till  it  joins  the  Wushutee  and  Sarawanee  M».  in 
Baloochistan.  The  range  of  mountains  which  connects 
the  two  preceding,  runs  parallel  with  the  R.  Indus,  and 
on  its  W  estem  side :  the  whole  range  is  in  a  general 
way  named  Brahooick,  and  terminates  in  C.  Monze,  on 
the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

4.  Principal  Rivers.  Though  many  parts  of  Per- 
v£a  are  exceedingly  fertile,  it  is  in  general  a  desert  and 
uarid  country;  it  is  surrounded  b^  great  rivers,  but  has 
nwly  a  few  of  any  consequence  whicn  really  belong  to  it. 
UShe  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  to  the  West  of  Persia,  are 
^-iegmetimes,  though  improperly,  reckoned  to  it ;  they  have 
-dfeen  already  described.  The  R.  Kur,  which  was  once 
!|Riihm  the  iMorthem  limits  of  Persia,  is  now  wholly  in 
idtussia :  it  rises  in  the  Anti-Taurus  on  the  frontiers  of 
lABia  Minor,  Armenia,  and  Georgia,  and  after  traversing 
'tliib  last  mentioned  province  enters  the  Caspian  Sea  to 
•'ikiB  S.  of  Baku ;  its  length  is  550  miles,  and  its  course 
^Aonth  East,  The  R.  Aras,  or  Araxes  as  it  is  sometimes 
^>4%tted,  likewise  rises  in  the  Anti-Taurus  close  to  the 
Northern  source  of  the  Euphrates  and  not  far  fix>m  the 
springs  of  the  Kur :  it  flows  Eastward  with  a  circuitous 
''Wnrse  of  nearly  600  milles,  past  the  foot  of  M^  Ararat 
-  «to  the  Kur  near  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 

A.  The  R.  Kizil-Ozen  or  Sufeed  rises  in  the  range  of 
> AiagharDag,  whence  it  flows  with  a  N.  E.  course  of 
950  males  into  the  Caspian  Sea  near  the  town  of  tl«e>\\d* 
9ek^k^  ia  theS.  pwpt  of  the  provinee  oi  li^,  «t^  ^^ 
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£erah,  Karoon,  and  Jerake,  which  are  all  three  tribu- 
taries of  the  Tigris,  Farther  S.  are  the  Endian,  the 
J)fabon,  and  the  Div,  which  flow  into  the  G.  of  Persia; 
wid  above  tliese  in  the  province  of  Pars,  is  tlie  R,  Bend- 
£mir,  which  loses  itself  in  the  L.  of  Baitegaun  ani 
never  reaches  the  Sea.  The  Suroo,  Nugor,  and  Dtistee 
or  Bhiigwur,  are  the  only  Persian  rivers  of  any  conse- 
quence which  discharge  their  waters  into  the  Indiafl 
Wcetm. 

6.  The  rivers  Goorgaun  and  Attruck  are  in  the  N| 
^rt  of  Persia,  close  on  the  borders  of  Independent  Tar-, 
fary ;  they  both  flow  Westward  into  the  Caspian  Sa| 
Tnear  Astrahad.  To  the  E.  of  these  near  the  commw 
limits  of  Persia,  Cabul,  and  Tartary,  is  the  H.  Murghil) 
>rith  its  tributary  the  Hen ;  it  rises  on  the  iN.  side  m  th^ 
Hindoo-Coosh,  and  flows  Northward  into  a  little  btb. 
On  the  borders  of  Tartary.  The  R.  Heermund  is  farttMr 
to  the  Southward,  in  the  kingdom  of  Cabul ;  it  rises  ud 
the  S.  side  of  the  Hindoo-Coosh  near  the  city  Cabnl, 
find  flows  thence  with  a  S.  W.  course  of  700  miles  into 
Ae  L.  of  Zarrah.  '' 

'~  7.  SejI9,  Capes,  fiic.  The  Caspian  Se&  washes  (he  N.  W.  part  of 
Persia,  on  the  coast  of  which  it  forms  the  L.of  EdmU™  and  I  he  ti.  td  Am- 
trabad.  The  Gulf  oF  Persia  bounds  the  S.  W.  shores  li  [h«  Kingdom  fton 
whith  it  has  denved  its  name,  and  communicates  with  the  Indiiui  Uocaflby 
theSt.of  Bambatack:  thecMerinletsof  ilon  thecoastof  Perstsare  the  Baji 
of  Busheer  and  Nabon,  and  the  G.  of  Ormui.  Tliat  part  of  the  Indian  Oaiji 
which  washes  the  S.  shores  of  Persia  is  called  the  Arabian  Sea,  or  olhenriii! 
■ihe  Sea  of  Oman  from  the  district  of  Oman  in  Arabia  Deserta :  the  name  ii 
kpplied  in  a  geneial  way  to  the  whole  sea  between  Arabia,  Persia,  atid  loiKi. 
Tbe  only  large  inlet  of  it  on  the  Pciaian  coast  is  Sonmeany  Bay  near  Ik* 
fontiers  of  India.  There  are  three  principal  inland  lakes  in  I'er^ia,  «k; 
If.  Shahce  or  Ouroomis  in  the  province  of  Azerbijan ;  L.  Baktegaun  io  >'■!•( 
Jad  the  L.  of  Zarrah  in  Cabul.  The  chief  capes  of  Persia  are.  Rohilla  f, 
Basheer  P>.,  C,  Kenn,  C.  Nabnn,  and  C.  Seciis,  in  the  Gulf  of  Peow; 
•nd  C.  Bnmbarack,  C.  Jask,  C.  Guadet,  C.  Ambah,  and  C.  Monie,  in  tbt 
Sen  of  Oman. 

8.  Religion  and  Government.  The  Persian?, 
properly  so  called,  are  Mahometans  of  the  sect  of  Ali, 
for  which  reason  ^ey  are  regarded  as  heretics  by  tlu 
Turks,  who  belong  to  the  sect  of  Omar :  they  are  pep- 
'Sonally  far  more  n^lectful  of  religious  duties  than  either 
^  Turks  or  Arabs,  but  their  bigotry  and  intolerance  are 
70t  surpassed  by  any  Mahoinetati  ■^eo^\t.    "Wvcinfortu- 
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jgfit  race  of  the  Guebres,  Parsees,  or  Worshippers  of  fire^ 
jl^fiow.  almost  antiiely  extirpated ;  a  few  solitary  bands  of 
t^jfrnnr^  stiU  to  be  met  with  in  Kerman,  in  the  Southern 
jfift  of  Khoraaan,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  other  pro- 
^gp^  but  they  are  relentlessl}^  persecuted  by  the  pre« 
i^  rulers  of  rersia,  from  their  connecting  with  their 
l^di  an  attachment  to  its  ancient  laws  and  political  svs- 
fan.  The  government  of  Persia  is  an  absolute  monarchy, 
mich  often  degenerates  into  the  most  barbarous  despo- 
tkm.  The  King,  or  Shah  as  he  is  called,  is  considered 
ta  be  the  vicegerent  of  the  prophet,  and  is  therefore 
entftled  to  the  most  implicit  obedience :  both  the  land 
&d  its  inhabitants,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  are 
j^garded  as  his  absolute  property. 

.-  9*  A  fiwthmlring  and  irreligious  s^rit  reigns  to  t  considerable  extent  in 
Ilteia,  among  several  classes  of  society ;  these  enthusiasts  are  commonly 
tted  tetffmM  or  J^rvtsAes*,  and  have  not  only  much  increased  in  number  of 
lUiyMBi,  but  haw  mainly  contributed  to  the  increase  of  scepticism  which 
kfipipplaiiied  of  bj  the  orthodox  in  that  country.  It  is  diiKcult  to  describe 
oB'  cigects  which  inspire  SoofTees,  for  their  opinions  and  sects  are  iniioitely 
wieA,  tbouffh  the^  ill  partake  more  of  enthusiasm  than  fanaticism.  The 
flIJKts  wkioi  inapixe  them  are  said  to  relate  to  the  abstract  study  of  the 
attnre  both  of  God  and  man,  unconnected  with  any  religion  but  that  of 
Bttnie  y  and  the  enthusiast  often  becomes  so  wrapt  in  these  sublime  specula- 
tes; tiiat  reason  gives  way  under  a  task  to  which  she  is  so  unequal,  and 
kB-'ididitatioii&  are  changed  to  visions  of  the  most  incoherent  wildness,  or 
th  ftantic  geituns  of  the  most  deplorable  insanity. 

'  iO.  The  appellation  Guebres,  Ghebres,  Gueores,  Gaures,  or  Giaours,  as 
it «  viAnialy  written,  denotes  Heathens  or  people  of  a  false  religion ;  the 
filiks  generally  use  it  to  distinguish  any  thing  not  Mahometan,  applying 


Sophis,  or  Sofees,  denote  a  kind  of  order  of  religious  persons 
the  Mahometans  in  Persia,  answering  to  what  are  otherwise  called 
e,  and  amongst  the  Indians  and  Arabs,  Fahxn,  The  more  eminent 
them  are  complimented  with  the  title  67rf/cA,  t.  e.  Reverend ;  and 
■ch  peiMms,  amongst  the  Turks,  pretend  to  be  the  legitimate  successors  of 
Mihwiirit  lahmael,  who  conquered  Persia,  was  a  Sopni,  and  greatly  valued 
kMielf  en  being  so :  he  chose  all  the  guards  of  his  person  from  among  the 
idigious  of  this  order,  and  would  have  all  the  great  lords  of  his  court  Sophis. 
The  king  of  Persia  is  still  grand-master  of  the  order,  though  it  is  now  fallen 
iBi6  some  contempt :  the  vulgar  sophis  are  now  chiefly  employed  in  the 
iewer  occupations  of  life,  and  as  menial  attendants  of  the  court.  This 
aiglfct.  into  which  the  order  is  sunk,  occasioned  the  late  emperor  to  drop 
tkc  title  of  Sophiy  and  even  to  refuse  allowing  some  of  the  order,  according 
10  castom»  to  giid  on  his  sword.  The  name  of  Sophi  or  Sooflfee  is  now 
gmenlly  appHed  in  Persia  to  those  freethinkers  in  religious  matters,  who 
chaese  to  depart  fitom  the  prescribed  doctrines,  forms,  and  tra^^oia  qH  ^<t 
foUmven  of  Mahometr 
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ft  in  the  same  way  lliat  the  ChrkUana  do  Pagan  ot  Iniide).  la  PeiM'tiw 
terni  has  a  more  peculiar  and  limited  sij^oificatioD ;  it  being  tiie»  ippUed 
~lo  a  sect  dUpctMd  through  a  few  provLocea  of  the  cnUDliy,  and  taid  n  ta 
tbe  remaini  of  the  utcieat  Pemians,  or  fbllowets  of  Zorooaier,  being  oonU^- 
pen  of  lire.  The  Gaebrcs  eatertain  the  most  piufound  veoenitioB  foi  Ihu 
■ntient  philosopher,  whom  they  coosidet  as  the  great  prophet  sent  by  Ged 
to  communicate  his  law,  aod  to  instruct  them  in  his  will.  They  praMito 
believe  a  resDrrecIion  and  a  fatuie  judgment,  and  to  worsh^  only  oM  Cioi 


towards  u  „        . 

jel  they  EtremiDusly  maintain  that  Ihej  wonhip  neither  ;  but  that  thoMUt     , 
the  ntott  exprewiTa  symbols  of  the  Deity,  and  far  this  reason  they  Un 
towanls  them  in  their  devotional  services.    Some  have  supposed  thai  itae    . 
Guebrea  are  Persians  converted  to  Chrialianity,  wiio,  being  afterwards  Wl 
tn  themselves,  mingled  their  ancient  supecslitions  with  the  truths  and  pnc-     - 
ticss  of  Chris danily,  aod  so  formed  for  themselves  a  religion  apart  ■  aiidnfk 
JDenons  allege,  that  throughout  the  whole  of  their  doclnne  and  piacUce,  Ik     i 
'nailLS  and  traces  of  Chrtstianity,  though  grievously  defaced,  may  still  be 
£scerned. 

[1.  Several  of  the  Gnebret  Bed  many  ages  ago  into  Iiufia,  and  MMled 

tdxnil  Sntat,  where  their  posterity  cemaiu  to  this  day:  there  is  also  a  Mlai^ 
of  thera  at  Bombay,  ^'hey  are  a  poor,  ignotaot,  inoflensiie  pBOptCid-  ' 
Imaely  superatitious,  and  lealout  for  their  rites,  rigorous  in  thar  noidl, 
:  and  honest  in  their  dealings.  One  of  the  great  objects  of  their  nHgilK 
1  -worship  is  the  everlasting  fire  near  Bekn.  in  tbeRnssian  proriace  of  Shimo, 
on  the  Weilem  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  ground  there  is  radty.wd 
■OTer  it  is  a  shallow  covering  of  earth  ;  if  a  little  of  the  surface  be  scrafHl 
off,  and  the  be  applied  to  the  hollow,  it  catches  flame  imtnediaiel^,  tti 
bum  wilhoat  intejmisstOD.  and  almost  without  consumptioD;  doc  isitaWf 
•itiagnished  unlesa  some  cold  earth  be  thrown  over  it,  by  which  it '»  <B>3j 
put  oat.  Some  of  the  spots  of  ground,  which  have  been  thus  igiiikl.*R 
very  large,  and  are  said  in  the  traditioos  of  the  place  lo  have  been  bqnSif 
wany  Ihonsand  years.  The  liame  yielded  by  this  hie  has  neither  snaikaoot 
«inen.  I'his  sacred  and  adored  pheuonwaon  is  nothing  more  thaa.*DiD- 
flammable  vipooi,  which  issues  in  great  quantity  out  of  (he  groiuul  ik  Ai( 
place,  and  is  supplied  by  the  naphlha,  with  which  the  adjacent  counliy 
ibounds. 

,  19.  The  choice  of  the  king  of  Persia's  servants  resU  solely  with  himattf. 
^he  may  exalt  oi  degrade  them.  fine,  imprison,  maim  or  put  them  to  dulh. 
,  wilbout  being  in  any  nay  answerable  for  suck  act ;  and  the  eierciae  oflli* 
^power  1>  only  limited  by  the  degree  of  security  hefealson  his  throne,  ud 
. .  the  danger  there  may  be  at  the  time,  in  pravoltiaa  the  people  Or  i^ri- 
,j3nals  by  acta  of  injustice  and  cruelly.  The  wandering  tribes,  howMWr. 
,Jlire  ruled  by  their  own  khaiu,  who  carry  on  all  the  internal  admioisU^tiMk 
.  and  merely  pay  military  service  when  required  ;  and  in  consequence  oTlLeii 
,'  baving  at  th^r  disposal  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  wathltc  populalioik  ike] 
^  BTe  always  courted  even  by  the  most  powerFiil  monarch. 

"'  13.  Persia  is  composed  at  present  of  seven  great  pro- 
ivinces,  viz.  Azerbijau,  Ghllan,  Mazaniieraii,  mid  Irak- 
isAjemi,  in  the  West;  and  Khorasan,  Fars,  and  Kerman 
to  the  East. 
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/i2%e  chief  tDwot  of  these  provinces  together 

with  their  estimated  po- 

f^  may  be  seen  in 

the  foUomng  table : 

• 

Chief  Cities 

1. 

Estimated 
Population* 

«W1    -        - 

. 

Tabriz    - 

• 

• 

• 

100,000 

»        -        - 

m 

Resbd    - 

• 

- 

. 

70,000 

lrf««A 

m 

Saree     - 

. 

» 

m 

84»,00O 

Ijcmiorlrak 

- 

Teheran  - 

• 

- 

m 

150,000 

MWI  * 

- 

Mushed  - 

. 

. 

m 

3.'>,009 

►?      -        - 

- 

Sbiraz    - 

• 

* 

m 

40,000 

t 

" 

Kerman- 

" 

" 

" 

ao.ooo 

ilThe  province  of  Mekran  is  scnnetimes  reckoned  to  Persia,  but  it  is 
|m4  hy  a  number  of  independent  chiefs,  whose  power  is  constantly 
0ing  with  the  extent  of  their  territoiy.  A  few  of  tbem  occasionally 
prtsents  to  the  kine  of  Persia  by  way  of  tribute ;  but  its  inhabitants, 
lody,  render  more  obedience  to  the  Balooches,  after  whom  the  Northern 
nhad  port  of  their  province  has  obtained  the  name  of  Baloochistan. 
.iJkbout  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  Persia  became  annexed  to 
Pfktt  of  the  Cali&,  who  extended  their  dominion  beyond  the  limits  of 
Mm  into  Independent  Tartary.  After  having  maintained  possession 
■ir  newly-acquired  territoiy  for  nearly  six  centuries,  they  lost  it  by  a 
li  re-action,  which  proceeded  irom  the  last-mentioned  quarter ;  and 
hectasAve  invasions  by  the  descendants  of  Genghiz,  Timur,  and  the 
■I  Turidsh  hordes,  completely  changed  the  political  aspect  of  Western 
\  ■  Pienia  was  the  great  arena  on  which  the  Saracens  disputed  for  mas- 
nd  dominion  with  these  Northern  invaders;  and  during  this  great 
dit  it  sofiered  every  misery  to  which  a  nation  can  be  exposed,  from  the 
nting  empties  of  barbarous  and  sanguinary  hordes.  In  the  begin- 
wl'  the  16di  century,  however,  a  native  dynasty  arose  in  the  person  of 
h1  Sophi,  who  wrested  the  kingdom  out  of  the  hands  of  those  foreign 
1^  by  whom  it  had  been  so  long  enslaved :  he  was  followed  by  Abbas, 
mopleted  the  emancipation  of  his  country,  and  extended  its  limits  on 
Slide. 

•  The  reign  of  this  later  prince  formed  the  most  brilliant  era  in  the 
history  of  Persia ;  but  bis  posterity  having  sunk  into  voluptuousness, 
itiy  was  completely  overrun  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  by 
;bans.  These  savage  robbers,  having  been  transplanted  by  Tamer- 
.jom  the  neighbourhood  of  M*.  Caucasus  and  the  Caspian  Sea  to 
itfiar  and  the  Indian  frontiers  of  Persia,  revolted,  and  earned  the  deso- 
QB  of  fire  and  sword  through  the  remotest  provinces  of  this  unhappy 
ffjf  and  reduced  many  of  its  proudest  cities  to  ruins.  Their  atrocities 
vnply  avenged  by  Nadir  Shah,  and  the  independence  of  Persia  was 
'  mare  compfet^ :  but,  upon  the  assassination  of  this  daring  chief,  it 
■be  the  scene  of  a  furious  civil  war,  during  which  the  Afghans  were 
led  to  reduce  the  whole  Eastern  part  of  the  country  under  their  do- 
tm,  and  to  establish  a  new  empire  which  continues  to  the  present  day. 

8.  Teheran,  the  present  metropolis  of  the  Kingdom 
Persia,  and  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Irak-Ajemi^ 
Ink  as  it  is  sometimes  simply  called,  \&  &\VvvaXi^  ycv 
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the  Northern  part  of  the  province  and  of  the  whole 
country :  it  stands  close  to  the  ruins  of  the  anorent  cit« 
Rhags  now  called  Rha,  at  the  foot  of  the  loftv  moiaii 
tain-range  Elburz,  and  only  GO  miles  distant  frum  tbt! 
shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  It  19  about  four  miles  i& 
circumference,  being  surrounded  by  a  wall  and  otberwH' 
fortified  J  but  notwithstanding  this,  it  is  a  place  of  yvrf 
little  strength.  During  the  two  last  reigna  it  has  befB' 
tlie  residence  of  the  sovereign,  and  the  seat  of  g 
ment,  and  hence  it  has  been  considerably  enlarged  a 
adorned,  so  that  it  has  partly  the  appearance  of  a  new 
city.  Its  population  is  estimated  at  150,000  aoulfl.  '  < 
19.  TheonlyeUiGceofanyimportsDcemTchCTanisthe  orfi,  u  itiscrihtf 
which  combinn ilie chuacier cf  citadel  aod palace:  u  a  tbrire«s, bonevcr^ 
capabilities  of  defence  are  reiy  liifiiag,  and  its  splendoui  as  a  palace  i*  ilUl 
more  quesdanable.  The  houses  in  gencial  ace  buill  of  unbiirnl  biick,  aa4i 
^ve  Ihe  whole  cil^f  a  £>>gy  and  mud-lilie  appearance.  During  llie  sunuiia 
months,  il  is  exc^dingly  unhealthy,  and  in  that  season  the  king  pitchei  ttf 
teat  in  the  plains  of  Sultanieh  or  Zunjan,  whither  he  is  followed  lij  most  ^ 
the  inhabitants  of  Teheian.  liutnol-vithstandinEiU  disadvantages .  tbiscibl 
has  been  cliaien  by  the  Peraian  monaiebs  as  tiieir  lesldence.  owing  uiw 
pranimity  to  the  Russian  frontier,  now  their  tuost  rnlnerable  quartetF  01 '  " 


ti  being  situated  in  the  midst  of  those  warlilie  vranderiug  Hi 
upen  wlioDi  the  strength  of  the  Peciian  army  chle%  depends,    Reshd,  the 
capital  of  Ghilan,  is  situated  only  a  mile  or  two  tioni  an  arm  of  Ihe  C^- 


I 


lian  Sea,  called  the  L.  of  Gaiellee ;  it  is  one  of  the  most  Boumbing  pluff ' 
in  all  Persia,  and,  from  its  prorimlty  to  (he  Casfuan  Sea,  carries  iHl,Ui 
active  trade  with  all  the  netghbouring  countries,  for  the  prodnctions  of  imi^ 
it  has  became  the  great  de^  in  Ibis  part  of  the  kingdom. 

aO.  Tabriz,  Tavrii,  or  Tauris,  as  it  is  varioujsly  called,  stands  k.lfa' 
centre  of  Ihe  proiince  of  Azerbijan,  of  which  it  is  the  capital ;  it  is  situa<M 
in  the  midst  of  a  great  plain,  on  the  hanks  of  the  lillle  R.  Agi,  which  niDI 
into  the  L.  Shahee  or  Onrooraia,  about  i&  miles  below  the  city.  Accoi£og 
to  Ihe  Persian  tradition,  il  was  founded  by  Zolnida,  one  of  Ihe  wives  M 
Harouo-at-Raschid ;  however  this  maybe,  il  was  a  favourite  residenile  of 
that  celebrated  chief,  and  was  indebted  to  him  for  ihe  extraordinary  magifi-" 
tnde  and  splendour  which  il  once  exhibited.  It  is  sud  to  have  fonoat^' 
conTained  mote  than  S00,000  inhabitants,  and  cairied  On  a  most  eitensTe 
with  India,  Russia,  Tarlary,  and  many  of  the  Asiailc  countria. 
owmg  to  its  situstiun  near  the  frontiers  of  contending  empires,  it  hat 
alternately  the  objiict  uf  conqnest  to  Turks,  Tartars,  and  Petstani,  said 
leeo  taken  and  [nllaged  eight  diflerent  times :  besides  this,  il  faak  n- 
natedly  suffered  from  the  ihoclis  of  terrible  earihquakes,  one  of  wtiich. 
bIioui  a  century  ago,  is  stated  to  have  destroyed  upwanls  of  100,0(H>  per- 
tons.  It  is  now.  therefore,  one  of  the  most  wretched  cities  in  the  kiagdom  ; 
tie  walls  Ihat  sorrouml  it  are  decayed,  and  it  scarcely  cootaini  an  edifice 
'Tthe  least  pretensiODs  to  grandeur;  the  ruins  of  the  ancienl  butliUngt  «>)«•>' 
great  extent  of  grouod,  but,  jac  from  adding  anything  lu  the  b«uite4t> 
iDieiESt  of  the  place,  present  nutliing  but  a  confused  heap  of  mbbiiU  ulr 
crumbling  m»d  wall*.  -'«' 
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dl  •  Ispahan,  -  the  old  capital  of  Persia,  is  situated  in 
the.  South  Eastern  comer  of  the  province  of  Irak,  on 
the  banks  of  the  httle  R.  Zynder,  which  loses  itself  in 
the  sand.  Owing  to  its  situation  in  the  centre  of  the 
empire  and  of  a  very  fertile  country,  it  became  at  an 
early  period  a  place  of  great  population,  wealth,  and 
trade,  and  was  chosen  by  the  califs  of  Bagdad  as  the 
cipital  of  the  province  of  Irak :  its  walls  were  at  one 
time  twenty  miles  in  circuit,  and  its  population  amounted 
to  more  than  600,000  souls.  But  in  the  midst  of  its 
proi^rity  it  was  taken,  a.  d.  1387,  by  Timur,  who  gave 
It  up  to  an  indiscriminate  massacre,  in  which  70,000 
citizens  are  said  to  have  perished. 

m,  Ispahan  recovered  from  this  desolation  owing  to  its  admirable  situa- 
tSoa,  and  was  chosen  as  the  seat  of  his  dominion  by  the  famous  Shah  Abbas, 
vlio  spared  no  cost  io  embellishing  it  with  the  most  splendid  edifices.  The 
gsat  palace  which  he  built  here  was  nearly  four  miles  in  circuit,  but  a  great 
prt  of  this  space  was  laid  out  in  gardens,  ten  in  number,  adorned  with 
gfatmer-houses  and  other  elegant  structures,  Ispahan  was  taken  by  the 
i^ans  in  1722>  when  many  of  its  superb  edifices  were  entirely  destroyed  ; 
bot  Nadir  Shah  retook  it  five  years  afterwards,  and  endeavourea  to  restore  it 
toja  former  greatness.  Since  that  time  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  royal  residence, 
ofi^  to  the  rising  importance  of  Teheran,  and  has  therefore  gradually  de- 
d^i:  it  now  presents  onl^  the  wreck  of  what  it  once  was,  by  far  the 
neater  part  of  its  surface  being  covered  with  ruins.  Its  present  population 
B  ^rtimated  at  150,000  souls,  so  that  if  it  be  not  the  most  populous  place  in 
the  whole  Persian  Empire,  it  is  at  least  the  second  in  rank :  it  is  said  to  be 
gradually  reviving  from  the  neglect  into  which  it  has  been  latterly  thrown, 
partly  from  the  efibrts  of  the  inhabitants  to  improve  their  condition,  and 
partly  from  the  situation  of  the  city  rendering  it  the  great  emporium  of  all 
tte'hiland  commerce  of  Persia. 


Shiraz,  the  capital  of  Fars,  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  province, 
CBL  an  elevated  plain  of  almost  unrivalled  beauty  and  fertility,  the  boast  of 
ifi  whole  country :  it  is  the  third  city  in  Persia,  and  has  been  at  several 
p^iixb  the  metropolis  of  the  whole  empire.  The  city  is  about  five  miles  in 
OTOit^  and  is  surrounded  by  walls,  which,  owing  to  the  indolence  of  the 
goineznon.  have  been  sufiered  to  fall  to  ruin.  The  magnificence  of  Shiraz 
jDOBsists  solely  in  a  few  public  buildings,  the  houses,  in  general,  presenting 
anezQeedingly  mean  and  paltiy  appearance :  the  great  mosque  is  m  high  re- 
pute as  one  of  the  strongest  holds  of  Mahometanism  in  the  East.  Ilafiz, 
the  Anacreon  of  Persia,  was  a  native  of  Shiraz,  and  comj^sed  most  of  his 
pndoctions  amidst  its  delightful  retreats  ;  he  was  buried  in  a  gaitlen  near 
the  city.,  where  an  elegant  tomb  has  been  raised  to  him  by  one  of  the 
khaas. 

M;  To  the  W.  of  Shiraz,  upon  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,-  stands 
Basfaeer,  the  principal  sea-port  of  the  kingdom  :  it  is  situated  on  a  penin- 
nhy  sunouDoed  on  three  sides  by  water,  and  fortified  towards  the  land  by 
a  wall  mounting  a  few  pieces  of  cannon.  The  town  presents  a  handsome 
appearance  at  a  distance^  but  the  streets  are  narrow  and  meanV^  ^m\U  \\ 
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ill  ito  iinportaiica  to  its  mariliine  tiLuatlon,  wbich  caii»s  it  10  be  tliB 
peal  depflt  for  roost  of  the  loramerce  which  is  carried  on  between  ludUand 
jiffsia  ;  llie  English  East  India  Company  have  a  factory  here,  and  the  <*- 
went  ptnsesBes  considerable  influence  in  the  town.  Busheer  is  eslinatett  la 
PDnUiiD  tbout  8,000  inhabitants ;  it  is  governed  by  an  Arab  shekh,  nha  ii 
ffibutaiy  to  the  king  of  Persia. 

'  25.  Gamberaon,  or  Bender  Abbas  as  it  is  also  called,  is  likewise  litnated 
HD  the  shoits  of  that  part  of  the  Persian  Gulf  which  is  called  the  Orff  M 
Onnui,  from  the  bmaus  little  island  of  Ortnui  lying  in  it.  It  standi  jtM 
Gouth  Eastern  corner  of  Kerman,  close  on  the  holders  of  Fan.  and.  VK 
fennerly  the  most  extensive  and  flouiishiog  place  on  the  whole  gulf,  havll^ 
hen  the  great  sea-poti  of  all  Southern  Persia :  but  the  troubles  and  VUMW 
casualties  of  this  ill-govemed  country  have  reduced  it  to- a  low  cODdifiNf 
Ud  it  U  now  a.  mean  place,  comparatively  of  but  little  consequBDce.  It 
uIU,  however,  carries  on  a  tolerable  trade,  and  is  fortified  with  a  dct^' 
Wll;  it  is  subject  to  the  Imam  of  Muscat,  who  acconnCs  to  the  tdttgff 
Ihrsia  for  the  tribute  of  it  and  a  few  neighbDuiing  placet :  it  ia  said  to  «Sfe- 
fain  about  4,000  inhabitants.  Keimen,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Ita 
Hme  name,  is  sometimes  called  Sirjian,  and  wai  formerly  one  of  the  mat 
Hantiliil  and  flourishing  cities  of  the  Persian  Empire ;  but  it  has  beci 
■D  often  plundered  by  barbarons  enemies,  and  desolated  by  doiuestifc  a>4 
Ineien  wars,  that  it  ia  now  a  deserted  and  ruinous  place,  coyeringbM* 
0alT  portion  of  the  space  enclosed  within  its  fortifications. 

26.  Mnshed  or  Meshid,  the  capital  ot  Khorasan,  stands  in  the  N«t(i 
Sastem  comer  of  the  province,  towards  the  frontiers  of  Independent  1^ 
taiy^  it  is  sitnated  on  a  little  river  of  the  same  name,  which  rum  1Mb 
the  Heri  Hood,  and  after  joining  the  Mnrghab.  becomes  lost  in  the  Sa^ 
Desert.  \\  is  surrounded  by  a  strong  wall  nearly  sii  miles  in  circumference, 
uul  is  considered  throughout  Persia  as  a  holy  cilj,  owing  to  its  coofiui)- 
iog  a  very  splendid  sepulchre,  in  which  the  ashes  of  the  Imam  Reu  Ud 
of  the  C^if  Haroun-airiUschid  are  said  to  repose.  It  ia  by  far  die  mM 
inportaul  city  in  the  Eastern  part  of  Persia,  and  is  resorted  to  bycala- 
Mns  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  as  well  as  from  Bothani.  BdU, 
Kandahar,  and  Hindooslan.  To  the  West  of  Mushed,  about  forty  nllla 
distant,  is  Neshapnre,  formerly  one  of  the  loya!  cities  of  Khorasan,  (Od 
-fbr  a  long  time  the  seat  of  the  Seljukian  Dynasty,  the  founder  of  whlfih 
was  crowned  here.  It  attained  to  an  extraordinary  degree  of  aplendmr 
and  magniticence.  but  it  was  so  completely  destroyed  by  the  Moguls  dut^ 
Ae  irmption  of  Genghiz  Khan,  that  it  is  said  a  horse  mt^hl  have  b«en 
lUden  over  the  whole  site  without  stumbling.  The  situation  was,  how- 
«t>eri  so  bvourable  that  the  city  was  soon  rebuilt,  though  it  liu  ««*et 
teeorered  its  fbnner  importance:  it  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  about  ftai 
Miles  in  circuit,  and  is  estimated  to  contain  nearly  10,DUO  inhnbitanb. 
In  the  range  of  hills  to  the  N.  W,  of  Nehapore  are  the  famous  T»- 
qnoise  mines,  which  alone  have  furnished  the  world,  from  a  very  renote 
period,  with  one  of  its  highly  valuable  gems. 

KINGDOM    OF    CABUL    OR    AFGHANISTAN. 

.  27.  The  Kingdom  of  Cabul,  calletl  Afghanistan  from 
Its  principal  people,  and  Bometimes  Kandahar  from  oM 
()f  its  chief  provinces,  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Persia, 
«□  the  N.  by  Independeot  and  Chinese  Tartai-y,  oo  the 
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East  by  Hindoostaiiy  and  on  the  South  by  the  Bahr  Oman 
or  Amman  Sea.  It  not  only  includes  the  Eastern  part 
of  Persia,  but  extends  some  distance  to  the  Eastward  of 
die  Indus,  into  the  country  commonl]jr  distinguishisd  as 
India.  It  comprehends,  together  with  Baloochistan, 
ACfat  438,600  square  miles,  or  nearly  the  same  as  the 
kingdom  of  Persia,  and  its  population  is  estimated  at 
16,000,000  inhabitants. 

26.  Religion  AND  Government.  The  Afghans 
diemselyes  are  all  Mahometans  of  the  Sonnite  sect. 
The  soYernment  is  an  assemblage  of  many  common- 
IfrealtSs,  the  whole  or  neafly  the  whole  of  which  is  formed 
inlo  oDe  state  by  the  supreme  authority  of  a  common 
Borereign.  The  king,  who  is  the  natural  head  of  his 
own  tnbe,  possesses  likewise  a  paramount  authority 
over  the  other  tribes  :  this  authority  extends  to  a  general 
superintendence  over  the  whole  kingdom,  and  to  levy- 
ing fixed  proportions  of  troops  and  money  from  each 
mbe  for  the  common  defence.  The  crown  is  hereditary, 
Imt  there  is  no  established  law  as  to  primogeniture,  the 
succession  being  decided  by  the  aristocracy* 

90i  Towards  people  of  a  religion  entirely  different  from  their  own  the 
A%liaoB  are  veiy  tolerant,  as  long  as  they  are  at  peace  with  them,  though, 
Bie.  aU  other  Mussulmans,  they  hold  that  it  is  not  only  lawful  hut  me- 
Btnrioofl  to  make  war  upon  unbelievers ;  but  the  difference  in  religious  0[h- 
«im  between  them  and  the  Fenians,  though  not  sufficient  to  affect  any 
I^DOTu  part  of  their  conduct,  is  enough  to  create  a  most  bitter  enmity 
between  the  two  sects.  The  Hindoos  are  allowed  the  free  exercise  oif 
flbeir  idigion,  and  their  temples  are  entirely  unmolested.  The  whole  king- 
40111  of  Calm!  is  seldom  animated  by  one  spint,  the  individual  interests  of 
Mifh  tribe  attracting  more  attention  than  the  ^neral  welfare  of  the  State. 
)n  consequence  of  this,  there  is  some  distinction  of  interests  between  the 
king  and  the  nation,  and  a  stiH  greater  difierence  of  opinion  regarding 
hialegal  poweis ;  the  king  and  his  nobles  maintaining  that  he  has  all  the 
poanec  of  an  Asiatic  despot,  and  the  people  in  general  considering  him  as  a 
nenareh  with  very  limited  prerogatives  :  this  produces  a  good  deal  of  divert 
lily  in  the  actoal  exercise  of  the  royal  authority. 

SO.  The  A&hans  are  supposed  to  have  derived  their  name  and  origin  firom 
the  ScYthian  Alani.  The  appellation  is  known  to  the  people  themselves  only 
through  the  medium  of  the  Persian  language,  their  own  name  for  their  na- 
tion being  Pooihtoon  or  Pookhtaneh,  whence  that  of  Pitan  by  which  they 
aie  distingnished  in  India :  the  Arabs  call  them  Solimanee.  In  the  be* 
ginuneof  the  18th  century,  the  Afghan  tribe  of  Ghiljie  founded  an  empire^ 
which  included  all  Persia,  and  extended  on  the  West  to  the  present  limits  of 
the  Rnssian  and  Turkish  empires :  only  part  of  Afghanistan,  however,  ac-^ 
koowledged  their  dominion.  Nadir  Shah  overthrew  this  dynasty,  and  an- 
niied  most  of  Afrhawirtan  to  Psnia:  on  his  death,  t^  ^leiaiA  &&|^cabl 
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',o  the  Indita  Ocean. 

31.  The  whole  kingdom  of  Cabul  is  divided  into 
twenty-seven  pi"ovinces  or  districts,  exclusive  of  Baloo- 
Bbistan,  the  chief  of  vi^hich  country  is,  except  in  name, 
Tfithei'  a  party  in  unequal  allance  than  a  subject.  Amongst 
Hie  most  important  of  these  provinces  may  be  mentioned, 
Herat,  Kandahar,  Cabul,  Peahawur,  Scind,  Cashmert^. 
and  Monltan. 

>2.  Eighteen  of  Ihe  mosl  imporlanl  of  these  provinces  are  placed  c*d 
Vflier  Ihe  superinlenJence  of  a  govemor,  who  coniinaiMls  the  miliUAIIKl 
eri^ecls  lUe  revBQue,  but  is  reiDOvable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  liiDg;  biiiifr 
dMrity  is  enfareed  and  mBiDlaineil  by  the  heads  uF  the  various  tiibei,  wliMi^ 
itfiporUDce  is  grealer  or  iesa  iu  proportion  to  the  degree  of  subjeeliw  fi 
~'    '  "     '•■■-■-'-■'     •^L.  la  pfoyjni^j,  where  thras  govemore  nail' 


wliich  Ihe  tlist 


Herat. 
Kanijahar. 


be  18  provin 


Jellallibad. 

Lugbman. 

Peshawur. 

Uera  Ismael  Khan. 

Dera  Ghazi  Khan. 

Shikaipoor, 


Caihroera. 
Chuck  Uaiatdi, ,_ 

Moultan.         "  I 


The  other  nine  divisions  are  generally  composed  of  countries  belongiRftM 
Afghan  tribes,  and,  from  their  iacludioe  more  unsettled  parts  of  the  couaUTi 
are  frcqneotly  falling  off  FraiD  the  royal  aulhori^. 

AS.  Cabul,  the  present  capital  of  Afghanistan,  aai. 
usually  the  residence  of  the  sovereign,  is  situated  inthtf' 
Northern  part  of  the  kingdom,  on  the  banks  of  &  met 
of  tlie  same  name  which  6naily  joins  the  Indus:  it  '»' 
surrounded  by  a  brick  wall,  and  is  a  very  ancient  asi 
beautiful  city.  From  early  antiqu'i^  it  was  considered 
as  the  gate  of  Hindoostan  towards  Tartary,  whilst  Kan- 
dahar held  the  same  rank  towards  the  frontiers  of  Persia. 
The  city  of  Cabul  is  compact,  but  by  no  means  exten* 
sive,  and  has  in  its  vicinity  many  groves  and  gardens : 
most  of  the  houses  are  of  wood,  on  account  of  the  fre- 
quency of  earthquakes.  It  is  a  considerable  emporium 
of  trade,  owing  to  its  being  tlie  ordinary  seat  of  govern- 
ment :  the  population  is  said  to  amount  to  about  50,000 
souls. 


t 
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B  the  fix»t  of  the  Khober  ranse  of  mountains ;  it  is  about  four  miles  in 
%  and  contains  some  splencUd  palaces,  one  of  which  is  occasionally 
ted  by  the  king.  The  inhabitants,  who  are  mostly  of  Indian  origin, 
feeen  estimmted  at  100,000.  The  city  of  Kandahar,  formerly  the  me- 
fe  of  AfgKani8ta%  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  R.  Urgandah,  which 
mataiy  of  the  Heermund :  it  is  surrounded  by  walls  and  ditches,  and 
t^tcr  its  lying  in  the  road  from  Ispahan  to  Delhi,  it  is  still  a  place  of 
Amnable  importance.  It  is  about  three  miles  in  circuit,  and  is  on  tlie 
a- a  yeiy  handsome  city :  its  present  population  amounts  to  about 
m  sonls.  Kelat,  the  capital  of  fialoochistan,  and  the  residence  of  ttie 
fttgpa,  stands  in  the  Nortn  Eastern  corner  of  the  country,  on  an  elevated 
%JOOO  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea :  it  contains  about  20,000  inha- 
|i^  composed  of  Balooches,  Hindoos,  and  Afghans. 

0y  The  city  of  Cashmere,  the  capital  of  the  province 
iJEie  same  name,  was  formerly  called  Serinagur;  it 
jids  in  the  North  Eastern  part  of  Afghanistan,  within 
'limits  of  India,  near  the  source  of  the  R.  Jhylum  or 
laspes^  and  at  the  foot  of  the  snowy  range  of  Ilimaleh. 
I  about  six  miles  in  circuit,  and  contains  about  180,000 
Eibitants,  being  reckoned  the  largest  and  most  popu- 
e^  city  in  the  A%han  dominions.  It  is  celebrated  for 
manu&cture  of  shawls,  the  beauty  and  delicacy  of 
ich  are  unrivalled ;  they  are  made  from  the  wool  or 
r  of  a  kind  of  goat,  which  is  only  to  be  met  with  in 

ST.  The  lake  of  Cashmere,  named  in  the  provincial  language  the  Dall* 
Imig  been  celebrated  for  its  beauties :  it  is  studded  with  a  number  of 
latic  islands,  and  extends  from  the  North  Eastern  quarter  of  the  city  in 
taAl  circumference  of  about  six  miles :  it  joins  the  R.  Jhylum  which  is 
Sataiy  gf  the  Indus.  The  climate  of  the  country  is  delightful,  and  its 
Hty  proverbially  great;  the  whole  province  has  been  styled  by  the 
pus  the  terrestrial  paradise  of  India.  Cashmere  has  lately  thrown  off 
ifL&han  yoke,  and  asserted  its  independence,  as  have  also  some  of  the 
f  Cities  and  districts  to  the  Eastward  of  the  Indus. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

INDIA    OR    HINDOOSTAN. 


1.  INDIA  or  Hindoostan  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by 
ibul  and  Baloochistan^  on  the  N.  by  Tibet,  on  the  E. 
the  BJaman,  Empire,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Oeeaii. 


oil  '^r  T 
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'It  contains,  including  Bhotan,  Assam,  and  Ce'_ 
VS7,300  square  miles,  and  an  estimated  population 
■136,500,000  souls  :  of  these,  969,200  square  milea^  bo> 
^ng  to  the  British,  or  are  under  their  protection,  tnelad- 
ingapopulationofaboutl23,000,000  souls.  The  nameof 
■fndia,  however,  is  frequently  extended  as  fer  Westward  as 
-the  K,.  Indus,  and  thus  made  to  ioelude  several  of  those 
'provinces  which  have  been  mentioned  in  the  precedii^ 
'tehapter  as  forming  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  A^hans. 
"Indeed,  in  its  most  extended  sense,  India  is  considered 
•as  comprehending  not  only  the  country  confined  nidmi 
these  limits  [and  which,  for  distinction's  sake,  is  gotqfr- 
times  called  India  Proper  or  India  on  t/iis  side  the 
'Ganges],  but  also  the  Birman  Empire,  Siam,  Malacca, 
'  Cambodia,  Cochin  China,  Tonkin,  &c.  all  which  last 
ure  unitedly  distinguished  as  the  Farther  India  or  India 
'  beyond  the  Ganges, 


.  ,it  by  ■  circumlucuLiuii.  Somelimes  the;  give  it  the  ejnlhet  Medhjum,  a 
«mlml,  from  its  occupying  the  conlre  of  the  back  of  the  tortoise  wbidiil 
tlid  in  their  mylhalogy  lo  support  the  world :  they  also  call  it  Punyabhol'^ 
Ot  land  afvirtut;  and  Bharal  Khand,  after  Bharat,  one  of  nine  bmtbetx 
whose  portion  they  represent  it  to  have  1>eeu,  and  whose  father  ralrd  ibe 
yihole  earth.  The  modem  name  of  Hiadoostaa  is  a  PerGiin  appellatian, 
derived  from  the  words  Hindoo  black,  and  stan  place,  but  it  has  been 
'•iopt«d  for  ages  baefc,  both  by  natives  and  foreigners.  By  the  MabotDd^ 
l,writen  (he  letin  liindaostan  is  understood  to  signify  the  territory  whidh  HH 
~  immediale  subjeclion  to  the  sovereigns  of  Delhi,  f.  t.  those  i 


^Uoae  whiuh  are  in  the  Notlhem  part  of  the  peninsula;  this  confined  KH* 
'  of  the  appellation  is  still  used  to  distinguish  the  some  eileni  of  countn, 
being  one  of  the  three  great  divisions  into  which  all  India  is  ofien  diTidn. 


two  ereat  divisions  ate  the  Deccan,  which  eitends  from  the  R. 
'  Nerbuddah  to  the  Kistnah,  in  tbe  central  part  of  the  country ;  and  the 
'Camalic,  or  Southern  region,  so  named  sDer  one  of  its  must  impoiUol 


3.  Phincipal  Mountains,  The  great  ranee  of 
mountains  which  bounds  India  on  the  N.  is  called  Hi- 
machal  or  Himaleh,  and  its  Western  part  towards  P«rGia 
the  Hindoo-Coosh  or  Indian  Caucasus.  It  is  the  loftieet 
range  of  mountains  in  the  world,  several  of  its  peaks 
rising  to  the  height  of  more  than  26,000  feet  above  the 
ierel  ofthe  sea;  from  its  being  covered  with  perpetual 
'  iiDOw  it  has  obtained  the  name  Himaleh,  which  tn  the 
K-iuTguag'e  of  the  country  8\gn&e6  snow^ .    '^W  Westem 
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jfoi  of  India  is  traTersed  by  another  lofty  chain  of 
kkountains^  called  the  Western  Ghauts,  which  runs 
MutbLvrard  from  the  R.  Nerbuddah  and  the  6.  of  Cam- 
fl^j,  and  terminates  in  C.  Comorin,  the  Southernmost 
(pomt  of  the  whole  peninsula. 

.^  ;4L  To  the  E.  of  these  Ghauts  and  S.  of  the  Himaleh, 
Dl^vthe  centre  of  India,  are  three  great  ridges  of  moun- 

»  dividing  the  courses  of  the  rivers  in  that  part  of 

country,  and  uniting  as  it  were  in  the  Western 
Lt&     The  Northernmost  of  these,  called  the  Vind- 

M^,  crosses  the  country  from  the  R.  Ganges  to  the 
of  the  Gulf  of  Cutch,  and  sends  out  a  spur  into 

Great  Desert  towards  Aimeer.  Below  it,  and  pa- 
lilUel  with  it,  is  the  range  of  the  Sautpoora  M'.,  which 
^ijgparates  the  waters  of  the  rivers  Nerbuddah  and  Tapty ; 
jpd  still  lower  do^m  are  the  Sechachull  M^,  dividing  the 
eourse  of  the  Tapty  from  the  Godavery.  The  range  of 
Jlie  Western  Ghauts  is  connected  towards  the  South 
jnth  another  ridge  considerably  lower  than  itself,  called 
>Ae  Eastern  Ghauts  frtmi  its  running  through  the  Eastern 
^jiirt  of  the  peninsula. 

^'6.  Principal  Rivers.    The  R.  Indus,  or  Scind  as 

it  is  also  called,  rises  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Himaleh  M^. 

lk little  Tibet;  it  assumes  first  a  Northerly  and  after- 

jpkzds  a  Southerly  course,  breaks  through  the  Himaleh, 

^ind  traversing  the  kingdom  of  Cabul,  enters  the  Indian 

^^Qceanby  seven  mouths :  it  is  1,700  miles  long.  The  only 

aseat  tnoutaries  which  it  receives  on  its  right  bank  are 

me  livers  Cabul  and  Anil;  the  former  Joins  it  at  Attock, 

%iui  the  latter  near  Hyderabad.    Upon  its  left  bank,  how- 

[fV&Tf  it  receives  the  waters  of  five  rivers  (all  larger  than 

the  Thames),  which  rise  in  the  Himaleh  M^.,  and  have 

caused  the  country  through  which  they  flow  to  be  called 

Ptmjab,  i.  e.  the  Country  of  the  Five  Rivers.     The 

.Ittmes  of  these  are  the  Jhylum  (which  rises  near  Cash-^ 

•  mere),  the  Chiuutb,  the  Itavee  or  river  of  Lahore,  the 

GmrrsJi  or  Beyah,  and  the  Sutlege. 

6.  To  the  ^.  of  the  Indus  are,  the  Ban,  which  flows 
JBlo  the  marshy  inlet  called  the  Rin ;  the  Bunwas  which 
.twa»  into  the  G.  of  Cutch;  and  the  Mhye  which  empties 
itaalf  in^  ^^  ^-  ^^  Cambay.    But  the  two  -^m^^i^ 


Ett  part  of  India,  and 
e  the  Nerbuddai  and 
■Bcfa  the  larger,  teing 
B  Sea  at  Baroche ;  the 


TMpRkiw  Oe  ooHB  ■ 

T.  iBoe  are  wicnl  kifpartaat  rivers  which  traverae 
Ae  E-pHtflfladiRMdiwiato  tile  B.  of  Bengal.    Of 

W««n  OlHto  Mi  itH  pMt  Tmn  into  tbe  4i,S 
nite  dK  L  afC^a  I7  ■uiwil  aNsAfc  fiuoS 
JtantwMJ  aach  Ac  Phmv,  lAidi  Ann  ato  "dife'VKcf 
Bacal  ri»w  Ik  d^  cT  MaAw ;  the  KistnA.  iM 
riKs  in  AeWotam  Gkuto  vid,  lOar  nenrii9i«ia 


Ae  «•  St  Madqptfam ;  Oe  Godnery,  wlneh 


joined  W  Ar  lU^aaa,  «be  Wud>,  nd  tlie  BnW| 
nacsttbnlhe  an  near  tbe  oMmdi  of  tho  ^iiM£ 
Star&iAer  y.  aie  Ae  men  MBfaurnddy,  wliidk  AdM 
into  the  B.  of  Bengal  near  Knttack ;  the  Braminj,  8|rh 
banreeka.  Kid  Dnnnnoodali.  V  ■, 

8.  Bat  fay  br  the  mwtnnpoitentnTer  of  India  isiU 
Oangei^  wlucfa  naes  on  the  S.  side  <^  the  Himaleh  1^ 
Bear  the  conmon  bnuts  of  Cabal,  Tibet,  and  India  ftS- 
perty  so  called ;  hooce  it  flows  with  a  S.  E.  conrse  hIJ 
1,050  miles  past  the  towns  Allahabad  and  Patna  into  ,t^ 
B.  of  Bei^al  1^  sercial  aims,  i^on  one  of  which,  cafl^ 
the  Hoogly,  stands  the  ci^  of  Calcntta.  It  rec^vfiam 
its  eotuse  the  waters  of  manj  great  livera,  as  the  Jwoiut 
the  Chombal,  and  the  Gt^ra;  and  from  its  importtna 
to  the  natives  they  paj  it  the  moat  superstitions  y^K;, 
ratint.  ;   '■£ 

.*.  TbejmeAoaflf  OeOmttgMUid  Jomutikcipbfeat  AlbtaM^M 


.10.  The  great  river  Burrampooter  or  Brahmapnfan^' 
svppoied  to  be  the  same  with  the  Tsanpoo,  which  rilKyP 
cat  the  N.  side  of  the  Himaleh  M>.  in  'Hbet:  b^idet  flP 
Qam»  mth  an  easterly,  and  afterwards  wiUt  a  'Wa/i^ 
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L  Southerly  course,  into  the  B.  of  Bengal  close  to  the 
'  th  of  the  Ganges.  It  is  nearly  2,000  miles  long ; 
is  thought  to  communicate  with  the  R.  Irrawaday 
,  le  Sirman  Empire,  by  means  of  an  elevated  lake,  at 
lit  point  where  it  turns  suddenly  to  the  W.  and  runs 
pugh  Assam. 

!&•  SxAs,  Capes,  &e.  The  Bay  of  Bengal  lies  between  India  on  the  W. 
[fhtt  Birman  Empire  on  the  £ast,  and  is  so  called  after  that  province  of 
ip.  which  boands  its  Northern  extremity.  The  I.  of  Ceylon  is  separated 
K^the  mainland  of  India  by  a  narrow  strait,  called  Palk's  Strait :  Palk's 
^Bes  on  the  N.  side  of  this  strait,  and  the  G.  of  M anaar,  so  famous  for 
,pterl>fishery,  is  on  its  Southern  side,  both  inlets  lying  between  the 
nBSula  and  the  island.  There  are  two  great  gulfs  on  the  N.  W.  shores  of 
fei,  viz.  the  G.  of  Cambay  and  the  G.  of  Cutch  ;  the  former  so  named 
fthe  town  which  is  situated  at  its  head,  and  the  latter  from  the  province 
piB  which  it  touches.  The  N.  part  of  the  G.  of  Cutch  is  connected  with 
rBin,  called  otherwise  Runn  and  Bunnee,  which  is  a  veiv  extensive  salt 
Kass,  partly  formed  by  the  rivers  running  into  it,  and  partly  by  tlie  ocean. 
MOtaLgh  lodit  possesses  such  a  long  line  of  coast  it  has  no  very  remarkable 
■Bontory,  if  we  except  C.  Comorio,  its  Southern  extremity.  Ou  its  W. 
MS  w?  may,  however,  mention  Maundvee  P'.,  Diu  Head,  Salsett  P'., 
IrM*.  Delly :  on  its  Eastern  shores  are,  Ramen  P'.,  Calymere  P^,  and 
C'Palmyras. 

^12.  Religion.  The  two  great  religious  persuasions 
f  Hindoostan  are  the  Hindoo  and  the  Mahometan, 
^pse  relative  numbers  throughout  the  whole  country 
xfi  probably  in  the  proportion  of  seven  to  one.  Hindoo 
iVinology  is  a  subject  as  inexhaustible  as  it  is  difficult 
p.^^nder  mtelligible.  The  great  supreme  deity,  Brahm, 
esnains  in  holy  obscurity,  and  superstition  is  never  al- 
owed  to  profane  his  name,  which  is  always  kept  clear 
«f  fiction.  Three  energies,  however,  the  creating,  pre- 
ferving,  and  destroying,  are  embodied  under  the  names 
jf  BrsSima,  Vishnu,  and  Siva,  to  each  of  whom  a  passive 
energy  is  allowed.  These  have  all  human  forms,  diver- 
sified by  the  imagination  in  various  ways ;  and  as  the 
t^o  last  are  supposed  to  have  descended  many  times, 
each  Avatar,  or  mcamation,  furnishes  a  distinct  deity, 
to  whom  worship  is  addressed :  Brahma  alone  has  no  in- 
carnation^ and  is  never  worshipped.  Boodh,  or  Buddha, 
is  admitted  by  the  Hindoos  of  all  descriptions  to  be  the 
mnth  Avatar,  or  descent  of  the  deity,  m  the  character 
of  preserver ;  but  the  religion  of  the  Buddhists  differs 
greatly  from  that  of  the  Brahmins,  the  gods  o(  tke\dl\i» 
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beinir  in  a  state  of  constant  activity,  while  those  of  ^ 
Buddhists  remain  quiescent,  and  do  not  concern  the»» 
selves  about  human  affiurs. 

IS.  By  Enxopeutt  tbe  term  Hindoo  is  in  genenl  so  veiy  looiely  sad  m». 
accunreiy  applied,  as  to  inciode  religioni  such  as  the  Buddhist  and  Jv$. 
prufei»:Dg  tcoets  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Brahminical  system.    BeiidH 
thc:r  three  cods  Bnhma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva,  the  Hindoos  have  a  whole  pia- 
theon  01  minor  deities.    The  sea,  the  winds,  the  heavens,  the  elem^ts,  thi 
sun,  mooD,  and  stars,  everv  river,  fountain,  and  stream,  are  all  so  msfj 
separate  deities,  or  have  disdnct  (tivinities  presiding  over  them,  nothing,  h^jf 
done  without  the  intervention  of  supernatural  power.    I>e8cending  stiU  kirir.. 
then  are  myriads  of  demi-gods,  of  a  most  extraordinary  descriptioo,  foi. 
numerous  heyond  the  power  of  calculation.    A  little  red  paint  smeared  OTKi 
a  »tiinc,  a  lump  of  clay,  or  the  stump  of  a  tree,  converts  it  into  agod»  «ov*i 
sliipped  by  the  lower  classes  and  saluted  by  the  upper  with  much  appmil 
demotion.    .\nT  monster,  or  figure  partly  brutal,  any  multiplicity  iot  oeidi 
and  hands  in  tlie  object  adored,  indicate  a  Brahminical  place  of  worshnu  ,  ■ 

14.  The  followers  of  Buddha  teach,  that  from  time  to  time  men  oTsofe 
parsing  piety  and  self-denial  have  appeared  on  the  earth,  and  from,  their 
siQ>:ubr  worth  have  after  death  been  transferred  to  a  state  of  supreme  \:fyi^> 
or  abM.>nce  from  pain.    These  saints,  after  reforming  the  world  during  tb^ 
life-time,  and  by  their  superior  sanctity  acquiring  the  power  of  perfotn^xij 
miracles,  are  imagined  after  death  to  possess  a  command  over  the  Uriqi^^ 
and  it  is  they  who  are  the  direct  objects  of  worship  with  the  Buddhiibt. 
Buildha,  during  his  incarnation,  reformed  the  doctrines  of  the  Vedas,  aia 
severely  censured  the  sacrifices  of  cattle,  or  depriving  any  thing  of  life:  hii^ 
sectaries  contend  with  those  of  Brahma  for  antiquity,  and  are  certainly  ia 
the  aggregate  more  numerous.    The  Jains  do  not  differ  materially  from  the 
followers  of  Boodh,  except  that  the  chief  object  of  their  worship  is  Pani- 
wanath,  a  deified  sainL     The  presence  of  umbrella-covered  pyramids  or 
semi-globes,  and  of  plain  human  figures  sitting  cross-legged  or  standing  in      , 
a  meditative  posture,  points  out  the  temple  or  excavation  of  a  Buddhist: 
the  24  saintly  fieures  without  the  pyramid  announce  a  temple  of  the  Jains. 

15.  I'he  Hindoo  religion  is  without  any  acknowledged  individual  superior,      < 
or  public  convocation ;  but  the  immeasurable  pre-eminence  of  the  Branmios      ; 
over  the  rest  of  mankind  is  a  point  so  perfectly  clear  to  the  other  castes,  dtat     j 
it  is  never  disputed.    This  division  of  the  people  into  castes,  or  tribes,  each     ; 
including  a  number  of  families  of  the  same  rank  and  profession,  is  the  pait-'    I 
mount  distinction  between  the  Brahminical  Hindoos  and  the  votarvs  cl 
Buddha :  but  strict  adherence  to  the  peculiar  duties  of  each  caste  having 
probably  been  found  impracticable,  they  have  been  compelled  to  relax  tbe 
spirit  of  the  law,  and  to  admit  of  numerous  exceptions.    The  cartes  axe  te 

in  number.  The  members  of  the  first  are  called  BrahminSy  from  the  mottth 
(wisdom)  and  are  deemed  the  most  sacred ;  their  province  is  to  pray,  to 
read,  to  instruct,  to  study  the  principles  of  religion,  as  well  as  to  pemim 
its  functions,  and  to  cultivate  the  sciences.  The  proper  manner  of  Brah- 
mins procuring  their  subsistence  is  by  begging,  every  species  of  industij 
being  derogatory  to  their  rank.  The  majority  of  them  may,  and  do  en 
animal  food ;  priests,  while  officiating  as  such,  perhaps  do  not ;  but  thoBflli 
all  priests  are  Brahmins,  all  Brahmins  are  not  priests.  The  members  of  tie 
second  caste  are  called  Khetries,  from  the  arms  (strength) ;  their  duty  is  to 
draw  the  bow,  to  fight,  and  to  govern,  and  hence  they  are  entrusted  with 
the  government  and  defence  of  the* state.    In  peace  they  are  its  lulcn  tad 
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alistntes ;  in  war  tliey  are  the  generals  who  command  its  armies,  and  the 
iers  who  fight  its  bi^es.  T£e  right  of  bearing  arms,  however,  though 
epriiiied  formerly  to  this  easte,  has  latteiiy  been  found  diffused  throuKfaout 
tH  classes,  and  even  Brahmins  have  been  seen  standing  in  the  rai£s  as 
Mmon  soldiers.  The  third  caste  is  called  Biet,  from  the  belly  and  thighs ; 
3r« ■composed  of  husbandmen  and  merchants,  the  duty  of  its  members  being 
ti  provide  the  necessaries  of  life  by  agriculture  and  traffic.  The  members 
tf^the  fourth  caste  are  called  SoowUn^  from  the  feet  ^subjection);  they 
Clbnst  of  artisans,  labourers,  and  servants,  their  duty  being  to  labour  and 
li^MtrTe. 

^IV.  A  member  o{  one  caste  can  never  quit  his  own,  or  be  admitted  into 
liiUtU' ;  BO  that  the  station  of  every  individual  is  unalterably  fixed,  his  destiny 
k%evocable»  and  the  walk  of  life  is  marked  out  from  which  he  must  never 
IfiHatte.  Moreover,  the  members  of  each  caste  adhere  invariably  to  the 
iMWon  of  their  forefathers ;  and  from  generation  to  generation  the  same 
lilffies  have  followed,  and  continue  still  to  follow,  the  same  uniform  line 
^fB&,  However,  though  the  line  of  separation  be  so  drawn  as  to  render 
Mascent  from  an  inferior  to  a  higher  caste  absolutely  impossible,  and  it 
taU  be  regarded  as  a  most  enormous  impiety  if  one  in  a  lower  order  should 
Msome  to  perform  any  functions  belonging  to  those  of  a  superior  caste ;  yet, 
■certain  cases,  the  Pundits  (or  Interpreters  of  the  Hindoo  law)  declare  it 
fm  lawful  for  persons  of  a  high  class  to  exercise  some  of  the  occupations 
riblted  to  a  clsiss  below  their  own,  without  losing  their  caste  by  doing  so. 
BiiJu  the  four  acknowledged  castes,  there  is  a  race  of  unhappy  men, 
hMNm  on  the  Coromandel  coast  by  the  name  of  Pariart^  and  in  other  parts 
ir!Eiidia  by  that  of  ChandaUu.  These  are  outcasts  from  their  original 
Vhr,  whoy  by  their  misconduct,  have  forfeited  all  the  privileges  of  it. 
tteir  condition  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  lowest  degradations  of  human 
Ware ;  if  one  of  them  venture  to  approach  a  warrior  of  high  caste,  the 
Uter  may  put  him  to  death  with  impunity.  Every  Hindoo  who  violates  the 
■lies  or  institutions  of  his  caste,  sinks  into  this  degraded  situation :  hence  it 
b  that  they  so  resolutely  ai^re  to  the  institutions  of  their  tribe,  because 
4a  loss  of  caste  is  to  them  tne  loss  of  all  human  comfort  and  respectability. 

i7»  The  modem  Mahometans  of  India  may  with  safety  be  estimated  at 
iM-seventh  of  the  total  population,  and  notwithstanding  the  subversion  of 
%Br  political  predominance  by  a  Christian  power,  their  religion  is  said  to  be 

a  expanding.  They  are  no  longer,  however,  the  sanguinary  zealots,  who, 
years  ago,  spread  desolation  and  slaughter  among  the  unconverted  Pa- 
gpa  in  the  name  of  God  and  the  prophet.  Open  violence  produced  little 
4ict  OD  so  patient  a  people,  and  although  the  Mahometans  subsequently 
find  for  centimes  intermixed  with  Hindoos,  no  radical  cliange  was  prodnced 
isihe  manners  or  tenets  o(  the  latter.  On  the  contray,  for  almost  a  century 
the  Mahometans  have  evinced  much  deference  to  the  prejudices  of 
Hindoo  neighbours,  and  a  strong  predilection  towards  many  of  their 


18.  The  Christian  religion,  throughout  the  whole  of  Hindoostan,  is  em- 
hnoad  fay  about  half  a  million  of  souls,  almost  all  the  descendants  of  the 
•adent  Christian  stocks,  and  relatively  to  the  other  classes  existing  under 
cneanstanoes  of  degradation.  The  pride  of  caste  among  the  Hindoos  does 
Bsit  sii^ly  account  for  the  contempt  felt  and  shown  by  the  followers  of  the 
BiahBinical  system  towards  them,  no  such  contempt  being  manifested  to 
tha  Mahometans,  or  to  the  European  Christians.  There  are  undoubtedly 
cbeimistances  of  diet  and  cleanliness,  which  tend  to  lower  the  "  Nazarene  " 
in  the  eyes  both  of  the  Mahometan  aod  Hindoo )  and  the  Evuo'^axk  WAsiiai^ 


runojzebe  in  1707,  and  terminated  with  ttU^S 
Mdirattas  by  ttie  British  at  the  commence 
present  century.  For,  although  the  British 
on  the  last  prince  of  this  dynasty  the  title  o 
and  permitted  him  to  keep  up  the  ceremouiea 
yet  he  and  all  his  family  are  dependant  upoi 
their  daily  support,  and  even  the  police  of  his 
is  under  the  direction  of  a  foreign  reeident.  ' 
macy  of  the  British  government  in  India  is  nc 
pletely  established,  as  to  leave  the  native  c 
rose  into  power  during  the  decline  of  the  In: 
thority,  of  secondary  importance.  Hindooal 
fore,  must  not  now  be  viewed  as  a  mere  sfisc 
Nabobs,  Sultans,  and  Rajahs,  but  as  a  comp 
tion  of  the  British  Empire,  changed  and  mot 
territorial  distribution  by  the  effect  of  Britis 
tion,  and  in  its  internal  economy  by  the  promi 
British  laws  and  regulations. 

20.  The  faimalioa  oF  ihe  eoortdous  empire  now  possessed  b 
meul  in  India  has  been  ui'gGd  on  by  cirqumstiuices  so  uncoi 
been  so  fervcnlly  deprecated  by  ihe  ruling  authariliea  botl 
abroad,  and  so  peremptorily'  inlerdicted  by  the  slrongell  1^ 
ments,  tbal  its  acquinlion  uiidei  such  circumstances  appear 
able.  Incredible  pains,  it  is  well  known,  haie  becD  taken  b, 
govemmenlB  of  India  since  1784,  not  oniy  to  avoid  eiciy  a 
also  Id  resist  the  imnortunitv  of  Ihe  diilerent  native  duels  am 
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^^^^'^'^7'llit:'iif«»»aolliioiotiitiiit:aBii*iM,  liL  of nonocM 
•*">••.  m  a«  pMauM  of  th>  BritUli :  Ul;.  of  itua  mb^tij  tad 
"^  *y>  U  {TOtsctod  b]P  tba  Britith  fram  eitanul  invuion,  u 
"^^nildiMnuoii,  and  who  on  their  put  eD|p»  in  cue  of 
^J'Pvt  lU  foliic  raiouica  of  tbeii  teiritone*  at  the  comnuDd 


!^k^  f"'  *^  li^ewiu  to  abttaio  fram  all  political  ial«. 
S"*.^.  "'^  poireis  of  the  eountiy,  eicept  when  id  caacert  with 
^K™?."*  wUwilj  which  undertook  to  lu-bilrate  thar  disputed  right : 
^t"'J?'  "  """pnidml  atatea.  The  only  independent  lUte*  now  remiining 
ri,~™.y  «««  of.the  Rajah  of  Nepaul,  the  Rajah  of  Lahore,  the 
nwijIMgind^ ttw King  of  Cabul, and  the  Dominiooi  of  Siodia.  Dewlu 
■Zeafln'iv-^  eolonies  in  the  country  belonging  to  European  powert, 
^^^y'r^PttMOi,  and  Diu  I^  on  the  Weitem  cowt,  which  are  in  the 
P^?"*  '*  «» Partii|ywMj :  Foadicheny,  OD  the  coait  of  Conmandel,  and 
U.  "t"**.  a  few  mile*  above  Calcutta,  which  belong  to  the  Prenuh : 
JTT!'  J*  WW  Calcutta,  and  Sadias,  a  few  miles  below  Madras,  which 
JT*";?*  IHlch:  Tranqnebar,  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  and  Seram- 

itt.  ne  '^"^  which  are  in  thepoaKuion  of  the  Uiim. 
<^  am  -k:'^"  govemmeuti  of  Hiadoostan  have  no  political  syatem  of 
i^wl;'"y  '*'"'  P"'eClion  to  their  weaker  neighbours  ;  indeed  the 
^d  «f  ill  »n  ''''''•'''*  i^BK,  the  object  of  every  native  slate  separately, 
Al  of  thfu^^''^'^'  ^'^S  *"  deitti^  the  weaL  internally  the  constitu. 
guL^~^  "tales  i>  HQ  unmixed  despotism,  every  movement  originating 
^■Ci  if  ?"'*'''•  *"  ^^  power  of  which  there  is  no  limit  eicepl  the  en- 
l^_j  j^  "■*  (wple,  the  sovereign's  will  being  never  opposed  but  by  a 
^2iiJr^'^^'>-  "^^  consequence  of  this  ia,  that  the  great  bulk  of  the 
5{r  J  "^tatiin  no  attachment  to  any  set  of  political  principles  or  to  any 
'"*""-'  and  they  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  revolutions 


^^jj"j^  ^y  tnn^tory.  They  are  solicitous  for  the  toleration  of  their 
^■•U  M^u!l°*'*  "'^'  tnd  prejudices,  the  security  of  their  domestic  con- 
hk  of  trhat*^  piwperirt  of  tneir  particular  villages ;  but  are  totally  deiti- 
ij^  of  lov  i^  f'^rope  a  understood  by  the  term  patiioliBm.  They  nave  no 
Ah  gnd  ,l  ^^  °^  disloyalty  but  to  the  identical  masters  who  support 
TfcHj  .  "PJ"  iJeas  ran  equally  counter  to  all  European  notions  of  civil 
■'k  t'rcm  I  '"  "tlvetting  to  the  incessant  revolutions  of  these  countries, 
•■hn  a  t^^'^'B  '^^  '''"  '"  '"  '^  schemes  of  polity,  whether  of  the 
■Mill)  f,^^  Vanquished,  the  idea  of  civil  liber^  in  any  shape  never 
iHn^  of  ^Ixieti  coDtempliited,  and  is  to  this  day  without  a  name  in  the 

A^  CBil^/T'^nces  intowbtoh  the  whole  of  India  is  divided,  together  with 
'i*«lSH^r*'*ni,  ud  the  estimated  population  of  the  latter,  may  be  seen 
~-^---;^8UblB: 


Be  I  a  J  SkUm 
SSlapepaul      -        -        - 
5     Sr  1  Gtitwal  or  Siraenagur 


Tassisndon  - 
Sikkdm 
Catmtuuloo 
Sireenagur  • 
jBelaspore  - 


30,000      , 
\       W,«MJ 
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Proviaces, 

cK^T.™.  1  p^jrl 

^^ ^ 

Patna 

5oo,noa 
»ia,o«i) 

liabar 

Allahabad  -        -        - 

Allahabad  - 

24.0W 

Q          " 

Oude 

SSO.O0D 

S^  S 

Agra         -        -        - 

earn 

CI  =^ 

Delhi          -         -         - 

Delhi          -        - 

17S.IIW 

11  s 

Lahore        - 

Lahore 
Cashmere    - 

i8it;X  ■_, 

Ajmecr  or  Rajpoolana 

Ajmeer         -         - 

i^' 

Moullan    - 

Moultan 

Culch 

Hhooi 

Goojerat     ■ 

Sural-         -         . 

4S0,WH)      . 

Lftlalwah     -        -        - 
Orissa 

Oogen 
Cultack        - 

lao.uoo     1 

80,000 

■■ 

S         ..      The  Northern  Cifcars  - 

Masulipalam 

40,000 

a          «       Gundwana 
U         u      tandeiili   • 

Nagpoor     - 
Chandore     - 

lOO.OOO 

iJ         "      Btrar 

H        ^      BeBder"      -        -        - 

Klliehpoor  - 

Bombay       -         - 

170,000 

lieeder 

g        ^      Hjdtrabad          -        - 

Hyderabad  - 

20D.U00 

O              Usjapoor            -        - 

Bejapoor     -        - 

— 

<         I 

''TheCamalic 

Madras       - 

460.000 

BalHghaul  -         - 

BellBiy       - 

§        1 
1         = 

Canara      -        .        - 

Maogalore  .        - 

40,000    ^ 

Mysore      - 
SaJem  and  The  Barra--! 
n,ahl     -        .        -) 

Salem 

M^^ 

Coimbaloor 

1B.O0O  '"I 

Malabar    - 

Calicut        -        - 

M,00»J 

Cochin       - 

Cochin 

S     s 

Travwicore 

TrivanJerain 

—     ■ 

^      Island  of  Ceylon 

Colombo     - 

CO.O00       , 

24.  Ca 

cutta,  or  Calicata  a 

s  it  is  called  by  the  nathresj'. 

is  the  capital  of  the  piovince  oi'  Bengal,  aiid  the  metnc' 

polis  of  all  the  British  possessions  in  India.    It  is  situatrf 

about  60  miles  from  the  sea,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Wcsten 

hraneh  of  tlie  Ganges,  named  by  Europeans  the  Uoc^p 

or  true  Ganges,  and  considered  by  them  peculiarly  botyT 

Calcutta  is  the  residence  of  the  supreme  governor  oS- 

India,  and  tlie  Presidency  o£  viticfe.  it  ia  the  capital  i* 
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i^or  to  those  of  Madras  and  Bombay :  it  is  likewise 
ci^eat  of  the  metropolitan^  who,  under  the  title  of 
b(H>  of  Calcutta,  has  the  superintendence  of  all  the 
lipuastical  affairs  of  India.  It  hkewise  possesses  a 
giersity  with  several  professors,  and  a  college,  insti- 
A  by  the  Hindoos  for  the  instruction  of  their  sons 
@iaropean  learning.  Its  population  is  estimated  at 
i^Imo  souls. 

ifjn  the  year  1690,  when  Calcutta  was  only  a  Tillage,  the  English 
fid  a  iactory  here  in  virtue  of  a  firman  granted  them  by  Aurangzebe ; 
mx  years  afterwards  they  were  allowed  to  fortify  it  in  consequence  of  a 
Dion  in  Bengal.  This  place  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and 
lified  soon  after  its  erection  with  the  title  of  Fort  William,  in  com- 
to  King  William.    The  factory  continued  to  flourish,  and  the  town 

ae,  till  the  year  1756,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  nabob  Suraia 

p|ah»  upon  which  occasion  the  ^ater  part  of  the  garrison  were  sum>- 
d,  In  the  Black-hole.  The  English,  however,  retodi  it  the  following 
r^'^d  shortly  afterwards  laid  the  foundations  of  a  new  and  stronger 
,  famnsferring  the  name  of  the  former  one  to  it.  The  locality  of  tms 
ital  is  not  fortunate,  for  it  has  extensive  muddy  lakes  and  an  immense 
It  close  to  it ;  the  jungle,  however,  has  been  gradually  cleared  away  to 
ylHin  distance,  the  streets  have  been  properly  drained  and  the  ponds 
ti.  np,  by  which  a  vast  surface  of  stagnant  water  has  been  removed :  but 
rfygf  the  town  is  still  much  affected  by  its  vicinity  to  the  Sunderbunds, 
he  low,  woody,  and  inhospitable  grounds  lying  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges. 
Ugh  water  the  river  is  here  a  full  mile  in  breadth,  but  during  the  ebb 
iCbe  opposite  shore  exposes  a  long  range  of  dry  sand-banks.  The  modem 
n  extends  along  the  Eastern  side  of  the  river  above  five  miles,  but  the 
mitti  varies  veiy  much  at  different  places :  it  was  formerly  nearly  encom- 
Mid  by  a  trench  called  the  Mahratta  Ditch,  but  this  has  been  gradually 
id  up.  On  approaching  Calcutta  from  the  sea.  a  stranser  is  much  struck 
b  its  magnificent  appearance,  owing  to  the  elegant  villas  on  each  side  of 
I  tifer,  the  Company's  houses  and  gardens,  the  spires  of  the  churches, 
ipleSy  and  minarets,  and  the  strong  and  regular  citadel  of  Fort  William. 

26.  Madras,  called  Mandirraj  by  the  natives,  is  the 
oef  town  of  The  Caraatic,  and  the  capital  of  the  Pre- 
dency  of  Madras,  which  includes  the  Southern  part 
F  India  below  the  R.  Kistnah.  It  is  situated  on  the 
[artihem  part  of  the  Coromandel  coast,  and  though  it 
MKMtsesfied  of  many  external  advantages,  it  would  be 
UBKnIt  to  find  a  worse  situation  for  a  capital ;  it  lies 
miihe  inargin  of  a  shore  where  a  rapid  current  runs, 
■&  sgAint^  which  a  tremendous  surf  beats  even  in  the 
wHrnf  weather.  It  contains  about  460,000  inhabitants. 
Qj^  government  of  Madras  is  subordinate  in  poUtical 
feBtteiB  to  the  supreme  government  of  Bengal,  but 
iflu^wise  caxries  email  the  business  of  a  regu\ax  staXft. 
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'27,  The  EDgliBh  possesseil  noSiedesCBhluhmentliere  til)  ji,ii.ICI9,  hi 
which  year  a  grant  waa  received  [roni  Ihe  JeseencJant  of  the  Hindoodjoaily 
of  Bijanagimr,  then  reigning  at  Chandergherrj,  for  the  etettion  of  \  finf. 
In  consequeoce  of  Ibis  permissioD,  the  Eneliah  arenl  pntceetM  vUb 
alacrity  tu  the  coastructioo  of  a  fortress,  which  in  Iii£a  ia  soon  aunD«iide4 
by  a  town :  the  former  was  named  Fort  George ;  but,  owing  la  a  pretiiw* 
arrangement  made  with  the  Bajah's  deputy,  the  latter  was  called  a[l«rUl 
iathet  Cheuappa,  and  the  name  of  Cheoappapatam  conCioues  to  be  uninr* 
ully  applied  to  the  town  of  Madras  by  all  the  natives  of  thU  part  of  Itic 
peainsula.  The  territory  granted  1^  the  Rajah  extended  five  miles  al<^ 
ihore,  and  one  inland.  It  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  French  in  iC 
^ar  IT44,  at  which  period  the  nhale  English  colony  did  riot  eiceal  IBP 
■neo,  and  of  these  ooly  200  were  soldiers  of  the  garrison  :  it  was  resluraL 
however,  five  years  afterwards  at  the  peace  of  Aii-la-Chipelle,  snbseqiMt 
to  which  the  fortifications  were  veiy  materiaMy  strengthened,  and  itiloK 
one  of  the  best  defended  places  in  India.  All  the  offices  of  gotennxit  y 
and  courti  of  justice  are  in  Fort  Si.  Geoige  ;  but  the  goveruot  and  kUM 
principal  inhabitants  have  houses  at  a  short  distance  in  tlie  country,  who*  'i 
they  mostly  reside.  ^ 

28.  Bombay,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Aurapga^  * 
bad,  antl  the  chief  town  of  the  Presidency  of  Bombaj,  '> 
stands  on  the  Worthem  part  of  the  Western  coast  of  '' 
India.  It  is  situated  on  an  island  of  the  same  nftnifc  J 
about  ten  miles  long  and  three  broad,  and  is  connectn  i , 
with  the  I.  of  Saleett  by  a  causeway:  it  is  separate!,'^ 
from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  channel,  and  forms,  I*  ,' 
getlier  with  several  other  neighbouring  islands,  a  cortl'  -^ 
modious  and  well  sheltered  harbour.  The  town  lies  it  - 
the  Southern  extremity  of  the  island,  and  is  about  fi»*  }^ 
miles  in  circuit :  it  commands  the  entire  trade  of  dJt  ■»; 
Morth  Western  coast  of  India,  together  with  that  of  t^  '* 
Persian  Gulf.     It  contains  about  170,000  inhabitante.     ^ 

so.  Bombay  owes  its  origin  Id  the  Portuguese,  to  whom  it  was  ceM  M  ^ 

1530,  haying  been  before  that  time  a  depeodency  on  a  chief  reiidii^M  '^ 

Tauna  in  Salsetl.     It  was  ceded  to  King  Charles  2d.  in  lOCl,  as  a  pMtof  '* 

Queen  Catherine's  portion,  and  was  accoidingly  taken  possession  of  1^  At  ^ 

Englith  in  1 664 ;  his  majesty,  however,  thought  proper  aherwHrds  Mtn*-  )'■ 

fei  It  to  the  East  India  Company,  in  fj-ee  and  common  soccage,  ns  ibe  bmiM  '^ 

of  East  Greenwich,  on  the  payment  of  the  annual  rent  of  101.  in  gsli  ^ 

The  fortifications  of  Bombaj  are  deemed  too  eitensive,  and  would  rcqtae  ^ 

a  nnmeious  garrison ;  towards  the  sea  they  are  eitremely  strong,  bot  on  fc  ''" 

land-side  they  do  not  offer  the  same  rasittance.     The  island  of  Bonbaf*  "O 

literally  a  barren  rock,  and  presents  no  eocouiagement  to  agriciJturil  q»  "^ 

culalions,  but  its  maritime  and  commercial  advantages  are  great.    Il  is  *  • 

only  gieal  settlement  in  India  where  Ihe  rise  of  iha  tides  is  tuffioMi*  ' 

permit  the  constrocIiDn  of  docks  on  a  large  scale :  these  docks  arc  CMmQ  * 
oerupiad  by  tha  Psisees  or  Firewoisbippers,  who  possess  su  absolute  pkM- 

poly  in  all  the  departments,  and  have  built  sevoi-al  ships  of  74  guns  ud  * 

>DaD/ DtJter lar^ vessels,  viithaull\ieVea!,i.u&\&\aiicft(naiKuropeaiib  ' 
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'"'to.  The  crtj^  of  Delhi,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Bfl'saixie  namcj  is  situated  in  the  Northern  part  of  Hin- 
Sosfam,  oa  the  banks  of  the  R.  Jumna.  It  was  for  a 
time  the  metropolis  of  the  Patan  Empire,  the  resi- 
of  the  Great  Mc^l,  and  the  boast  of  all  India : 
the  era  of  its  sp^dour,  it  covered,  according  to 
ar  tradition,  a  space  of  20  square  miles,  and  the 
at  present  occupy  nearly  as  great  an  extent.  Since 
it  has  been  in  reality  subject  to  the  British  Govern- 
though  still  the  residence  of  the  Emperor  or  Great 
ly  who  has  a  nominal  authority  only,  for  he  derives 
•very  means  of  existence  from  the  British  government. 
em  Delhi  is  about  six  miles  in  circumference,  and 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a  wall  of  brick  and  stone : 
^contains  about  175,000  inhabitants. 

jfi.  Notwithstanding  the  great  antiquity  of  Delhi,  and  the  long^  period  of 
ML  daring  which  it  rankecf  as  the  first  city  of  Hindoostan,  there  is  nothing 
liM'  locality  particnlaily  attractive,  the  adjacent  country  being  rather 
||A|  than  uuitful,  and  the  river  not  being  navigable  durine;  the  dry  season 
^poats  of  any  considerable  burthen.  Under  these  disadvantages,  how- 
Wti  it  became  a  city  of  great  fame  and  magnitude,  and  is  distinguished  in 
Wffindoo  books  of  mythological  histoiy  by  the  name  of  Indraprasth.  It 
^  taken  in  1193  by  the  Mahometans,  under  Cuttubaddeen  Khan,  who 

ajBd  his  lesidence  here,  and  on  his  succeeding  to  the  throne  it  became  the 
ipial  of  Hindoostan.  In  1398  it  was  taken,  pillaged,  and  reduced  to  a 
of  mins  by  Tamerlane,  but  partially  recovered  afterwards,  till  towards 
■d  of  the  16th  century,  when  Akbar  transferred  the  seat  of  royalty  to 
|m..  In  1631  the  onperor  Shah  Jehan  founded  the  new  city  of  Delhi  on 
V  W.  bank  of  the  Jumna,  near  the  ruins  of  the  old  city,  and  gave  it  the 
Whm  of  Shabjehanabad ;  it  continued  to  increase  in  splendour  and  import- 
■  ^  the  invasion  of  Nadir  Shah  in  1739,  when  100,000  of  its  inhabit- 
i  were  massacred,  and  62,000,000 1,  of  plunder  are  said  to  have  been 
iefetad :  at  this '  time  its  population  is  stated  to  have  amounted  to  two 
■JlpOHi  of  tools,  but  this  is  probably  a  great  exaggeration. 
>  JM.  Although  Delhi  is  in  such  a  decayed  conmtion,  an  impression  is  still 
ifcralnnt  all  over  India,  .that  the  power  which  has  possession  of  it  and  of 
B  View's  person  is  the  virtual  ruler  of  Hindoostan :  and  under  this  idea 
mi^  independent  states  have  repeatedly  applied  to  be  received  as  subjects 
lUtribntariea,  and'Compkuned  of  the  refusal  as  a  dereliction  of  duty  on  the 

a  of  the  British  government.  From  the  same  cause  also,  although  the 
B  aeveieign  had  been  long  deprived  of  all  real  power  and  dominion 
fc||hni imVirtriil "  events  brought  him  connected  with  the  British  govemoient, 
i^HMt.ovei^  state,  and  every  class  of  people  in  India,  still  continue  to 
Mmminj  fau  nominal  authority.    The  current  coin  of  everv  established 

EriS^till  struck  in  his  name,  and  the  princes  of  the  highest  rank  still 
the  titles,  and  display  the  insignia,  which  they  or  ueir  ancestors 
ad  fitmn  ttos  source :  and  the  Delm  Emperor,  amidst  aU  his  vissitudes, 
k/«fill'colisidered  the  only  legimate  fountain  of  similax  honouTS,  I^^Wa. 
cootains  the  remaios  of  mtay  splendid  palaces  wluch  fonneiVj  Xxiioc^px^  \A 
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the  rreat  Oinrah*  of  the  Empire :  it  is  likewise  adoned  witl 
tul  in(H()nt«.  »till  in  gtMxI  reptir,  the  most  remarkable  of  whi 
rathfdnl  rallfd  Jama  Musjid.  This  mosque  is  261  feet 
whole  front  is  faced  trith  white  marble ;  it  is  surrounded  at  tbc 
magniticent  domes  of  the  same  material,  flanked  by  two  n 
str«<«'i«  in  {^nerai  are  narrow  and  irregular ;  and  the  nouses  t 
out  ordrr,  of  brick,  mud.  bamboos,  and  mats,  mostly  coven 
rr«rmblin{;  a  motley  group  of  villages  rather  than  an  extensiv 

SS.  Tlie  Island  of  Cevlon  lies  off  the  Southern  extremity  i 
which  it  is  separated  by  Palk*s  Strait;  its  populadon  if 
I.:eii0,000  miuN,  and  it  contains  19,400  square  miles,  or  al 
le«<  than  Scotland.  Its  proper  name  is  Singhala,  from  whicl 
lun  1%  probably  derived ;  dt  the  Hindoos  on  the  continent  it  is 
and  by  the  Alahometans  ^rindib;  it  is  also  frequently  call 
The  inhabitants  are  called  Cingalese  or  Ceylonese.  Ceyloi 
with  India  b}*  a  chain  of  islands  and  sand-banks,  called  A 
from  a  tradition  amongst  the  Cingalese  that  Adam  crossed  c 
peninsula  from  tbvir  island,  which  they  affirm  to  have  bee 
I'aradike.  On  thi«  account  also  the  lofW  mountain,  called 
which  \%  situated  in  the  Southern  part  of  the  island,  is  a  s 
veneration  amongst  the  natives ;  they  make  pilgrimages  to  it  n 
that  It  was  heace  Adam  took  his  last  view  of  Paradise,  bef* 
|icllcd  from  it :  on  the  summit  of  the  peak  there  is  a  large  rod 
u}Min  which  the  pilgrims  fancy  they  can  trace  the  print  of  Ad 
the  sacred  mark  is  therefore  surrounded  with  several  rows  of  p 
(In  the  S.  W.  coast  of  the  island  b  its  capital  Colombo,  t 
lin(»h  cmernment,  and  the  head-quarters  of  the  army  in  Cey 
i«  farther  North.  Jalfnapatam  is  at  the  N.  extremity  of  th 
l'rir.roin.ill(V  on  its  N.  F.  shores.  In  the  centre  of  Ceylon  st 
of  ('.tm!i.  the  old  capital  of  the  Candians,  who  occupy  the 
part  of  I  he  iNland ;  thcM?  people  for  many  years  seriously  distu 
a:i.l  pr.»s}H'rilv  of  Cevlon.  but  at  last  they  werecompefled  by 
tKi:r  nun  government  to  put  themselves  totally  under  the  p 
authoruv  of  tlie  British. 
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%m  Gaxat  Natvbai.  Featubes.    The  mountain  range  of  the  Garrows, 

which  omiFates  the  N.  frontier  of  the  Birman  Empire  from  the  Kingdom  of 

Assam,  is  an  arm  of  that  lof^  range  in  Tibet,  which  fumiihes  the  sources 

sir  Bwst  of  the  great  Chinese  rivers.    Near  the  frontiers  of  India,  Birmah, 

siad  Ajwsm,  it  throws  off  a  ridge  called  Mugg  or  Mog,  which  runs  between 

tkft  Bw  Irrawaddy  and  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  terminates  in 

C.N«grais.    Besides  this,  there  are  two  other  lofty  ranges,  which  have 

their  origin  in  Tibet  and  intersect  the  peninsula  of  the  Farther  India  in  its 

whole  extent    The  Western  one  of  these  skirts  the  Chinese  province  of 

.  jfvnnan,  traverses  Slam,  Tanasseiim,  and  Malaya,  and  terminates  in  Ro- 

..^ania  F*.  the  Southern  extremity  of  the  latter  country  and  of  the  whole 

cqntiDent  of  Asia.    The  other  or  Eastern  range  likewise  passes  through 

jftfiman,  and  a|ler  having  separated  Tonkin  and  Cochin-China  from  the  rest 

'^  the  Empire  of  Annam,  terminates  on  the  shores  of  the  China  Sea. 

'; '  9.  The  R.  Irrawaddy  rises  in  Tibet,  and  flows  South- 
^ward  past  Ummerapoora,  Ava,  and  Pegu,  into  the  G.  of 
'Jlurtahan;  it  is  2,030  miles  long,  and  enters  the  sea 
■fey  several  arms.    To  the  E.  of  this  are  the  two  rivers 
Ij^ttlialuayn  and  Maygue,  which  both  rise  in  the  S.  W. 
egEtremity  of  China ;  the  former  runs  past  Martaban  into 
J^B  G.  ot  Martaban,  and  the  latter  (which  is  also  called 
jtS^nan)  flows  past  the  town  of  Siam  into  the  6.  of  Siam. 
nShe  E.  part  of  the  Trans-Gangetic  peninsula  is  intei^ 
Vttected  by  the  Cambodia  or  Japanese  R.,  one  of  the 
greatest  rivers  in  the  Old  World ;  it  rises  in  the  N,  E. 
IMtft  of  Tibet,  flows  through  the  Chinese  province  of  Yun- 
nan and  past  the  town  of  Cambodia  into  the  China  Sea  : 
it  is  2,300  miles  long,  and  is  likewise  known  by  several 
other  names,  such  as  Satchou,  Kioulong,  and  Mykauii^. 

4.  The  Bay  of  Bengal  washes  the  whole  Western  coast  of  the  Birman 
Empire,  and  at  the  Gulf  of  Martaban  runs  up  into  Pegu  :  it  is  separated 
fzom  the  China  Sea  by  the  Strait  of  Malacca,  which  runs  between  the  pe- 
ninsula of  this  name  and  the  I.  of  Sumatra.  The  China  Sea  washes  the 
Eastern  shores  of  the  Empire  of  Annam,  and  forms  the  two  great  gulfs  of 
Siam  and  Tonkin ;  the  former  of  these  lies  to  the  S.  of  the  kingdom  of  Siam, 
between  Tanasserim  and  Cambodia,  and  the  latter  rolls  in  upon  the  coasts  of 
Tonkin  and  the  Chinese  province  of  Canton.  The  chief  capes  of  Trans- 
Gangetic  India  are,  C.  Negrais  the  S.  W.  termination  of  the  Birman  Em- 
pire ;  Romania  P^,  the  Southernmost  promontory  of  Malacca  and  all  con- 
tinental Asia ;  Mui-Sha-Kaoc,  the  Southernmost  point  of  the  Empire  of 
Annam;  and  C.  Padaran,  its  South  Eastern  extremity. 

:  5.  The  Birman  Empire,  or  Ava  as  it  is  likewise 
cdled,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Tibet  and  Assam,  on 
the  W.  by  Bengal  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  on  the  S.  by 
the  O.  of  Martaban,  and  on  the  E«  by  the  Empires  of 
Annam  and  China*    It  contains  about  207,700  square 
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mieB,  and  iU  populatiua  is  estimated  at  10,5l)OC>^ 
uols.  Id  ccnieiiueDce  of  the  insult  which  the  Bir-**''^ 
^emd  a  few  ytare  since  to  the  British  flag,  ihey  yC^' 
been  compelleo  to  give  up  many  of  tie  provinces  i*  _  ■^ 
Weatem  utd  Southern  part  of  the  empire  to  theim*^^" 
queron;  the  chief  of  these  are,  Yo,  Aracan,  SlarU;*"^-* 
Tamy,  TanaMenm,  Mergue,  ifcc,  including  a  supe*^;^ 
extent  of  about  4U,000  miles,  and  a  population  of  iC  "^ 
400,000  bouIb. 

6.  The  Binncse  are  sectaries  of  Buddha.     The^**; 
Eeve  ID  the  metBuipsycho^ls,  and  that,  having  undeK^*  ^' 
•  certain  nmnber  of  migrations,  their  souis  will  at*-^ 
either  be  recetred  into  th«r  paradise  on  the  mou*-*'^^ 
Meru,  or  be  tent  to  suifer  torments  in  a  place  ofenM^^^^^ 
piiDuhme&L     Hence  it  is  that  they  pay  such  ador^*-"^^ 
tD  the  white  elephant ;  for  they  suppoae  this  tuiim  ^c-^ 
contua  a  human  soul  in  the  last  stage  of  many  miltf^ 
of  tranediigraticins,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  he;ist^ 
soriwd  into  the  essence  of  the  Deity,  and  annihiitM"^ 
and  thus  attUDs  the  highest  d^ree  of  beatitude.      ^^ 
gorenunent  of  the   Birman  Empire  is   despotic,     v"^: 
etate-officere  are  exposed  to  great  vicissitudes  of  &i^^ 
tune;  their  dignities  and  employments  depend  altogetde^"^ 
upon  the  will  of  the  monarch,  and  can  be  taken  awajj. 
and  they  themeelvei?  put  to  death  whenever  such  a  ^ 
ceeding  might  appear  convenient :  they  are  «dl  'iSdli 
slaves  of  the  king,  and  in  their  turn  their  vaasalfl  '.f^^^h 
Dominated  slaves  to  them.  .: .  ;  Omwa 

t.  NotiritliiMadiiiff  the  Binnuu  ■(«  m«mbeit  of  th«  tact  ol  B   ~  ~ 
not  diiciplei  of  BniiiDu,  they  nevstheleu 

acknowleo^  thttf-iupeiioTi^iDKieDM  orer  I— —    -., 

of  Avu  do  not  inflict  iiii  llinimil i mi  rlinj,intiin^  fnitun i  iftn  Ihf  liiinJi^t 
the  Drahmiaical  HindMa,  but  the;  dcoa  it  nMitorioui  tn-matitj-mt,^^ 
by  the  loluntjjy  penaDce  of  lUtemimiMiasi  aad  KtMealaLr  i^^  " — ^'"" 
lectariei  of.  Budoha,  tbey  are  iDUEh  atttclwd  to  theii  \ara. 
sodi.     A    Birman  family  ia  nerac  without  aa  idol.' 


this  empire  gold  u  the  type  sf  eicalleuce,  yet,  although  highly  nMljl^ 
not  used  foTciuaia  theconatry,  tilTeriitbiillioB  and  lead  brinpthiiyiM 
monies  of  the  state:  hit  maieslv'a  penoa  ii  uevemantiesad.tiiit olmM 


ction  with  that  precieUa  metal,  aactthoush  it  i 
oriiUMDtsJi»r(he  womtD,  and  iautenali  and  eaiwitigala'tii^tij    .   , 
tt^greatJD!)t'qiif«fi^i»iuedingiUiitgUMiiIaiDpl«i,   ^..  /  .■    ^  ..i-liiifdlHI 
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a  TOY  importaat  personage,  half  sacred,  half  profiue,  remain- 
L^mlionadC  who,  being  the  second  dignitary  in  the  kingdom,  has  a 
i.'bijiet  composed  of  a  prime  minister,  two  secretaries  of  state,  a 
f  intenigence,  bendes  other  subordinate  ministers  and  function- 
of  whMi  manage  the  estates  which  he  possesses  in  various 
country.  This  individual  is  the  white  elephant,  to  whom  pre- 
idinsy  chintzes,  and  silks  are  regularly  made  by  all  foreisni 
i ;  the  Older  of  precedence  in  Ava  being  1st.  the  king,  2d.  tne 
^at,  and  8d.  the  queen.  The  residence  of  the  white  elephant 
s  to  the  royal  palace,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  long  open 
orted  by  numerous  wooden  pillars,  at  the  farther  end  of  which 
black  velvet,  embossed  with  grold,  conceals  the  august  animal 
s  of  the  vulgar,  and  before  this  curtain  the  ofierinn  intended 
^lisf^ayed.  His  dwelling  is  a  lofty  hall  covered  with  splendid 
inside  and  out,  and  supported  by  a  number  of  elegant  columns ; 
are  very  magnificent,  bein^  gold  studded  with  large  ^amends, 
lires,  rubies,  and  other  precious  stones ;  the  vessels  out  of  which 
likewise  of  gold  inlaid  with  precious  stones,  and  his  attendants 
^  ^Aiount  to  one  thousand  persons.  The  animal  thus  fed,  dressed, 
^^^^<J,  and  apparently  unconscious  of  his  own  importance,  receives 
?^^^  ^iistanee  the  homage  of  his  votaries,  who  humbly  bow  their  heads 
^,^^*^  Yiearly  to  the  ground. 

liwOA^  Indian  nations  to  the  £.  of  the  Ganges  have  been  always  more 
flf^^^'^  tbeir  intercourse  with  foreign  states  than  those  to  the  West.  The 
^0^J^  ^y*-  and  Pekitt  resemble  each  other  in  many  respects,  but  in  none 
^>.  _^^  in  their  vanity  and  pride,  which  often  manifsst  themselves  in  a 
inanner.  Like  the  sovereign  of  China,  his  mijesty  of  Ava  acknow- 
no  equal.  Boa  [or  Emperor]  is  a  title  which  the  present  sovereign 
^  Rinnans  has  assumed ;  the  sovereign  of  China  is  termed  Oudee  Boa, 
^  Sl^JKna  of  Oudee  (i.  e.  China).  Although  deficient  in  ever^  thing  that 
^  noder  a  state  formidable,  its  sovereign  and  his  fnnctionanes  are  ouite 
j^lited  with  the  idea  of  thdr  own  importance,  and  present  the  spectacle  of 
^^dBrt  at  once  feeble  and  arrogant. 

*fjf9.  The  Birman  Empire  forms  altogether  the  most  extensive  native  go- 
vcrvnent,  subject  to  one  authority,  at  present  existing  in  India ;  but  whore 
Bdt  tonilaed  b^  the  sea,  its  frontiers  are  in  a  perpetual  state  of  fluctuation. 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  16tb.  centuiy,  it  was  composed  of  three  distinct 
illrtai,  TIL  Ava,  Aracan,  and  Pegu.  The  inhabitants  of  Ava,  now  known 
lllfae  Birmans,  became  tributary  to  the  kings  of  Pe?u,  but  revolted  at  last, 
HideBtablished  their  independence.  About  the  middle  of  the  list  century, 
Ike  king  of  Ava  made  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  Birmese  once  more  under  his 
p^ver,  but  the  latter  drove  him  out  of  their  territory,  and  pursued  him  to  the 
i«j  frontien  of  Siam ;  since  this  period  they  have  kept  possession  of  the 
Mb  empire.  Ava  Proper  is  centrally  situated,  and  surrounded  by  the 
iMqnered  provinces,  the  principal  of  which  are, 

;  j'Yo-nyee  or  Yo.         ^  r Aracan.  ^  rPegu. 

I  I  Kathee  or  Kasi.    "g  S  I  Mranmapyee.    |  c    Martaban  and  Tavay. 

I  Katheeshan.  a  I  s  Mrelapshan.     "£  -|  <  Mergue. 

I  Bong.  Q  8  I  Lowashan.       J  i  I  Tanasserim. 

LKariayn.  ^  LYunshan.         ^  ^  I Junkseylon. 

^■tUieir  limits  and  subjection  are  constantly  varying. 

11.  Ummerajpoora,  or  Amarapura  (i.  e.  the  city  of  the 
Immortals),  is  the  metropolis  of  the  Birman  Empire,  ar 
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is  situated  on  the  shores  of  a  romantic  lake  close  to  the 

■■banke  of  the  R.  Irrawaddy:  its  Ibrtilications  are  reBpect- 

I  able  for  on  Eastern  city,  and  are  thought  so  much  of  i^ 
the  natives  that  they  consider  the  place  impregnalde, 
but  they  are  insufficient  to  resist  the  approaches  of  «i 

I  enemy  at  all  skilled  in  artillery  tactics.     Ummerapooift 
was  founded  bo  recently  as  1783,  about  four  mues  to 
the  Eastward  of  Ava,  or  Aingwa,  the  ancient  capitelt 
which,  through  some  unaccountable  caprice  of  the  r6u;D-    . 
big  monarch,  was  abandoned  for  a  much  worse  situatton,  ■. 
and  now  lies  in  ruins.     The  population  of  Ummerapoon   ' 
has  been  estimated  at  170,000  souls,  but  this  is  pn*  j 

■  babty  somewhat  of  an  eKaa;geration :  the  splendour  of  '• 
-tiie  religious  buildings  in  it  is  very  striking,  but  mofit'.fir  " 
ihe  other  houses  are  mean  in  their  appearance,  obIjfs  ^ 
few  amongst  them  being  built  of  solid  materials. 

13.  Tbe  principal  sea-porl  of  the  Biimaa  Empite  is  Rangoon,  nUMrf   ^ 
on  one  of  the  anas  of  the  Irrawaddj,  in  Pegu,  about  3D  miles  fivnili   ^ 

.mouth I  it  derives  ill  its  impoitacce  from  its  roaritinte  siluatioa,  wbid  ^ 
rendeiH  it  very  conreoieDt  for  the  putpoies  of  commerce:  it  contaioi  fhnl  ^ 
Sn.ODO  inhatntaats.  About  SD  miles  to  the  N.  of  Rangoon  atnaiU  tha  Km  ^ 
of  Pegu,  ot  liagoo  as  it  is  vulgarly  caJled  bj'  the  iohabitnats:  it  tLib 
capital  of  the  aneiantkitigdora  of  Pegu,  which  now  forms  one  of  the  SoatfiHD  " 
proviacei  of  the  Bitniiiii  EcopiTe,  and  is  the  residence  oC  the  liceiof  tp*    * 


the  seat  of  the  provincial  govenrnieot.  The  ancient  city  of  Pegu  iru  tlmi 
iix  miles  in  ciccait,  but  upon  the  final  aubjugation  of  the  Peguen  by  tk 
Sirtnan  monarch,  Uie  latter  caused  it  to  be  raietl  to  the  gtaund,  aaAUfi 


persed  or  led  into  capUvily  all  the  inhabitants.    It  never  recovei«d  fan   " 
this  de^olatioQ,  for  it  is  at  present  little  better  thaa  a  great  villa^,  iS  po- 
pulation beiag  said  to  be  below  10,000  persons.    The  oiiginat  lahatiinn  | 
of  the  kingdom  of  Pegu  lienominate  themselves  Mm  ;  by  the  CtuQewud  _ 
Birmana  they  are  (emiKl  Talleing^  and  bj  llie  SiaiDese,  Mingmon.    Who 
Iha  BirmaBs  had  completed  tbe  subjugatioa  of  Pegu,  they  subdividliJI    * 
into  32  districts,  and  named  it  Heniawaddy,  which  is  the  Sausctil  hV 
for  Itte  whole  province.  * 

13.  The  Kingdom  or  Siam  is  bounded  on  tbe  D-  ' 
and  W.  by  the  Birman  Empire,  on  the  S.  by  tbe  Gilf  \ 
!  of  Siam,  and  on  the  E,  by  the  Empire  of  Aimani,  of 
■  which  it  is  sometimes  reckoned  a  part:  it  contains >best 
61,200  square  miles,  audits  population  is  va^^ue^  Qlfr 
mated  at  4,000,000  inhabitants.     The  Siamese  bekag   , 
to  the  sect  of  Buddha,     Their  govenmient  ia  the  nWt    , 
r'ab&olute  despotism,  there  being  no  power  in  the  fltfkte 
^  'which  can  in  any  degree  coQttciV  vht  will  of  the  sow- 
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reign ;  hereditary  dignity  and  a  popular  assembly  are 
altogether  unknown.  A  register  is  kept  of  all  the  male 
mpulation,  who  are  bound  when  called  upon  to  perform 
ttmtary  service  during  six  months  of  the  year ;  tney  are 
sapplira  with  arms  and  accoutrements,  but  receive  neither 
provision  nor  pay.  The  capital  of  the  kingdom  is  Siam 
^  Yuthia. 

•.'-14*  Sam  mar  be  described  as  a  vast  plain  intersected  by  the  Menam,  on 

llflfi  hwiVt  of  wnkh  its  Drincipal  towns  are  situated :  this  river,  like  the  Nile, 

mafknw*  its  banks,  ana  renders  the  land  in  its  vicinity  exceedingly  fertile. 

Indeed  a  great  similarity  exists  between  the  climate  and  productions  of 

^'Cjgipt  and  Siam ;  and  it  has  been  observed  that  Cham  or  Chemia,  the  old 

Ome  of  the  fonner  conntiy,  bears  mat  affinity  to  that  of  Siam,  which  in 

;  the  native  tanffue  signifies  fr^ocfc.    The  Siamese  distinguish  their  nation  by 

die  name  of  Thay ;  the  Birmans  call  them  Syans  or  Schans,  and  sometimes 

^Toidbas  zitet  thdr  capital  Youdra^  the  Chmese,  Malays,  and  Europeans, 

'jBin  tiMem  Siamese.    But  though  the  kin^m  of  Siam  is  now  confined  within 

the  narrow  limits  above  assigned  to  it,  its  sovereignty  and  language  had,  in 

MOSjpettms  periods,  a  much  wider  range,  till  they  were  exposeu  to  severe 

AtmtB  by  die  growth  of  the  Birman  power.    In  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 

'^Bty  the  Western  provinces  were  wrested  from  them,  and  their  capital  itMlf 

i^-Mf  invested  and  taken :  and  though  upon  the  return  of  the  Birman  army 

*^tdlf  became  once  more  independent,  they  were  obliged,  after  a  long  war, 

'M^'puthue  peace  by  the  cession  of  the  important  territories  of  Tavay,  Ta- 

ijkimtnm,  andMergue. 

""-"is.  Siam,  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom,  is  situated  in  the  Southern  part 

'fi  liie  oonntry,  on  a  low  island  in  the  R.  Menam,  about  four  miles  in  cir- 

"<iiaifeience,  and  fifty  from  the  sea :  it  is  intersected  by  many  canals,  and  has 

^'■Mral  oth^  islands  adjacent  to  it.    The  city  is  surrounded  by  a  brick  wall, 

-4Hiich  in  some  places  is  tolerably  well  fortified  and  in  good  condition,  but 

<lAHiy  parts  of  it  are  ccnnpletely  decayed :  it  is  of  great  extent,  but  by  no 

WJMM  well  inhabited.    The  streets  run  along  the  canals,  so  that  vessels 

^%ni£the  river  may  enter  the  city,  and  land  their  cargoes  near  the  principal 

'^kettei :  some  of  them  are  tolerably  large,  but  most  of  them  are  narrow  and 

t'*toy  dirty,  and  not  a  few  of  them  liable  to  be  inundated.    The  houses  on 

r4hiB  ground  are  generally  built  of  bamboos,  planks,  and  mats ;  those  on  the 

•ftnfts  of  the  river  stand  on  posts  about  six  feet  high,  that  the  water  may 

^fMB  fineely  under  them.    There  are  many  suburbs  round  the  city,  some  of 

which  consist  of  inhabited  vessels,  each  containing  several  families.    The 

natives  of  Siam  generally  distinguish  their  city  by  the  name  of  Seeythaa,  but 

'  4ie  Btrmans  fre<piently  call  it  Dwarawuddy :  it  is  likewise  known  by  the 

tiabfeUations  Youdra  and  Juthia  or  Yuthia. 


•     16.  The  Empire  or  Anam  or  Annam  is  boraided 
ita  the  W.  by  the  Kingdom  and  Gulf  of  Siam,  on  the 
K*  by  China  Proper,  on  the  E.  and  S.  by  the  China 
'iSea :  it  derives  its  name  from  its  Southern  situation  with 
'ire8j!>ect  to  China,  the  word  An-nam  signifying  Ther 
'■  if  the  South,    It  contains  several  states,  which,  ' 
independent  of  each  other,  are  all  united  under  en 
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:br^  ir^  Cair.V<iia,  Laos.  Tsionipay  Cochin-China,  and 
T  -.k.r.-  wh.:'::  coile>:tively  incluae  a  superficial  extent 
cf  al<  \.:  31 1.3^*0  square  miles,  and  a  population  roughly 
es'..r.:i>.'i  ^'.  17.«HX».000  inhabitants.  The  two  great 
r-'  J-  :.s  t"  Ar.r.iui  are,  that  of  Confucius,  which  is  fol-. 
l.-*^v.;  ':  y  :h.c  ei^peror  and  his  servants,  as  well  as  by 
n:  ^:  t  :hr  urper  orders,  and  that  of  Buddha,  whica 
:*  :..  >^  t\--:>-.vely  cultivated  by  the  body  of  the  peo- 
I'.x:  .  ::.!  i'  r.iitT  prevails  in  the  Eastern,  and  the  latter  in 
thr  WrT'icm  \^An  of  the  country.    The  govemmeDt  if 

IT*.  1  iLz.  f'x'-.  a-C':i:aa.  T»:ompa,  Laos,  and  Cambodia,  axe  sttid 
r:  ?  i.  i  1-  -.-.--.  ■■.'■Tji-i  pan  of  the  Chinese  Empire ;  but  on  the  Magd 
:::t  l«:  ~  :'  I  *  zi  'z  *.r->  13:h  cen:urT.  the  Chinese  gorernors  of  the  Soodi 
:.v*  -.'i  :jy..~.-.  :f  *<r::if  up  the  standaid  of  independence.  Inthii 
ni:?^-  Ml?'".'  :  <':.~:T  Li-rixns  were  created,  the  sovereigns  <tf  wfakh,  i 
>.'A-'w.  '.-^vi  :.^  icAii«:«!«tire  for  many  years  a  nominal  Tassalace  tp      \ 

:•<  ■--.  7-  ::  1  -  .  i.  Tl*  cise  of  Nuoe-Annam,  or  the  Kingdom  ot  An-  J 
v.i-.\  >  -^  -  ■•  -.  1^  fcsi*\-.i'.!%-  arp!ied  br  the  natives  to  the  states  of  CodnB- 
I'v.-i  iz-:.  1.--V.2.  I-«  gjver^xeat,  though  despotic,  is  by  no  means  lO 
!\  -17  -  :il  i^  *.:  i:  .f  ^..i=: :  ihe  power  of  the  sovereign,  who  is  called  XXom» 
:«  !.vit*i  '^70-  r ■*.>•:  is  i  paternal  authnily  exercised  towards  all  lussnb- 
i«v:f  i^  .  >:  &r. -.  :."<  fsir:.e  familv.  The  holding  of  places  of  power  and 
t-j*:  >  -V  .-.  r.rnvl  T."*  :^e  people  of  any  one  particular  state,  neither  d(> 
t  ;-.>.■  ".':..  ^->.  -.-:  ir\  c'.T.i'rS',  c>:r.;t?  her^itan*  nobility  upon  the  subject 
Tr-t"  ?—■>:•  rjr  s-:"  Ar.-ir.'.  fonserly  only  kin^  of  Cochin-China,  was  dmeo 
l".v~:  ■•  >  :hrc;c  S  :ij::.^=.  but  having  afterwards  recovered  it,  he  reduced 
-\> ■.':.«.'£  i.I  ::.«  o:tcr  provinces  which  now  form  the  component  parts 


\>.  l'\Ms>7:i.  Cir-.bcya,  or  Camboge,  is  the  Southernmost  state  m 
Ar.nsni  *.:  ■'i  U*ur.d-:\i  en  '.he  W.  by  Siam,  on  the  S.  by  the  Gulf  of  Siam 
and  r^o  Ch:::aS«a,  on  the  L.  by  Tsiompa  and  Cochin- China,  and  on  the 
N.  b\  Laos.  1:  OTTtnds  about  400  miles  in  length  from  North  to  South, 
anvl  aVu:  half  thi:  distance  in  breidth  from  East  to  West.  The  coloorii^ 
ma!:iT.  r.an-.ed  C<.:'-:v^f.  derives  its  name  from  this  kingdom,  being  the 
ivnoivte  rxsir.ou*  juice  of  certiin  tres  found  here  of  superior  quality,  bit 
prwU-.cid  li'KOuise  in  other  parts  of  India.  Very  little  intercourse  has  at 
ai*.y  tiiv.o  subsi.itid  lvt^\txn  the  people  of  Cambodia  and  the  European  set- 
tlements of  India  :  but  the  countr}-  is  extremely  well  adapted  to  inland 
nuNiiration.  as  the  rivers  of  Cambodia  and  Siam  communicate  in  the  in- 
tf  rior  by  a  branch  calkxl  the  Anan.  The  great  river  of  Cambodia  is  nan- 
«.:aMo  for  K^ts  dur.ng  a  considerable  part  of  its  course,  and  large  slups 
may  usixmuI  it  for  many  leagues  from  its  mouth.  The  capital  of  the  Idog- 
doui  is  known  by  the  name  of  Lowaick  or  Levek.  but  it  is  also  called  Cam- 
biHlia  by  the  Kuropcans :  it  stands  on  an  arm  of  the  great  river,  about  180 
inilos  from  the  sea.  and  though  formerly  a  considerable  city,  is  now' an 
iiulitferiMilly  mean  place. 

19.  I.ios  lies  to  the  X.  of  Cambodia,  being  bounded  on  the  E.  hy 
(\v)  in-China  and  Tonkin,  on  the  X.  by  the  Chinese  province  of  Yunnan, 
Hud  on  tho  W.  by  the  Hirman  Empire  and  the  kingdom  of  Siam.  It  is  tra- 
vcrsid  by  the  great  river  Alaykaung,  and  its  government  and  reUgion  are  of 
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IJiljitynf?  chAiacter  w  tbfud  of  Cambodia.  Its  capital  Xjanjang,  or  Laang^ 
on  the  banks  of  R.  Maykauog,  aod  is  said  to  be  both  extensive  and 
'  ~ :  its  popalation  has  been  stated  at  50,000  sou1s.-*T8iompa, 
'or  Binn-Toam,  as  it  is  also  called,  lies  to  the  S.  £.  of  Cambodia, 
it  and  Coehin-China.  It  is  an  incoDsiderable  tittle  state,  and  d«H 
MS  whatever  interest  it  possesses  from  its  capital  Sai-Gon  bemg  the  chi«f 
hMI  emporium  of  the  whole  empire  of  Annam* 

J(SD.  Cocnni-CHiNA  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Cambodia  and  Laos,  on  the 
m%y  Tsiompa»  on  the  £.  by  the  China  Sea,  and  on  the  N.  by  Tonkin.  It 
■fftftrip  of  land  about  400  miles  long,  and  generally  about  00.  broad,  but 
MfiBCfl  considerable  importance ;  its  kiug  is  more  mdependent  than  any 
[*tbe  other  powers  of  Annam,  and  indeed  the  whole  empire  is  not  unfre- 
Madtly  'eiJlea  the  empire  of  Cochin-China.  The  government  of  Cochin- 
6una  is  an  absolute  monarchy,  though  not  of  so  despotic  a  nature  as  many 
|Cjthe  other  Asiatic  kingdoms  :  the  nobles  possess  very  considerable  power, 
"the  people  are  not  ke^t  in  such  a  continual  restraint  as  in  China.  The 
'  >n  of  the  Cochin-Chinese  is  a  modification  of  the  widely-extended  doc* 
of  Buddha.  The  natives  are  extremely  superstitious,  and  their  devo* 
exercises,  like  those  of  the  Chinese,  are  more  frequently  performed 
r  avoid  an  ideal  evil,  than  with  the  hope  of  acauiring  a  positive  good* 
pretensions  of  China  to  the  kingdoms  of  Cochin-China  and  Tonkin 
tributary  to  it)  have  led  to  frequent  wars  between  them,  in  which  the 
se  have  been  invariably  discomfited  by  the  superior  valour  and  disci- 
ef  their  opponents.  Cochin-China  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of 
lent  harbours,  with  which  its  coast  is  provided ;  the  most  frequented 
^' these  is  that  of  Turon,  where  the  greater  part  of  its  commerce  is  carried 

S"^ '    Amongat  its  other  harbours  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Camraigne, 
nhone,  andToanhoa. 
,,3l.  The  kii^dom  of  Tonkin,  or  Tungquin  as  it  is  sometimes  written, 
to  the  S.  on  Cochin-China,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  w^ ; 
ithe  W.  on  Laos ;  to  the  N.  on  the  Chinese  provinces  of  Quangsee  and 
innnan ;  and  on  the  E.  it  is  washed  by  a  part  of  the  China  Sea,  to  which 
^  ^  communicated  the  name  of  Gulf  of  Tonkin.    It  originally  formed 
xpart  of  the  Empire  of  China,  but  was  detached  from  it  in  1378,  shortly 
^Ktf  which  it  began  to  assume  such  a  great  decree  of  importance,  that  it 
|ueied  Cochin-China,  and  kept  it  for  some  time  in  subjection.    At  the 
ung  of  the  present  century,  however,  it  was  in  its  turn  completely 
^       ed  tributary  by  the  Cochin-Chinese,  and  has  ever  since  been  nued  by 
S(TiceFDy  delegated  oy  the  sovereign  of  that  people.    On  becoming  a  sepaeate 
j|D^ependent  state,  it  retained  many  of  the  laws  and  institutions  of  the  parent 
ntij ;  but  these  have  been  gradually  altered,  and  the  executive  govern- 
it,  which  was  formerly  vested  in  the  Mandarins,  amongst  whom  letters 
jfid  the  chief  road  to  distinction,  is  now  altogether  vested  in  the  viceroy, 
i' religion  of  the  Tonkinese  is  a  modification  of  the  system  of  Buddha, 
ided  with  many  local  and  peculiar  superstitions.    They  have  a  most 
foond  veneration  for  their  parents  and  ancestors,  considering  them  as 
_    ilaxy  divinities,  who  watch  and  protect  the  families  of  their  descendants, 
ijad  poesess  power  in  proportion  to  the  sancti^  of  their  lives  during  their 
.j^iiliteDce  on  earth:  to  them  sacrifices  are  offered  four  times  a  year,  and 
every 'third  anniversary  of  their  death  is  celebrated  with  additional  pomp. 
.  Jbe  higher  classes  are  described  as  adherents  of  Confucius,  who  submit 
^  toe  worship  of  images  and  other  ceremonies,  through  deference  to  public 
\0|Mmon:  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  more  barbarous  tribes 
Jifpphip  the  tiger,  dog,  and  other  animals*    The- capital  olToYiSluxiSaYiJ^^^ 


-  32.  Malaya  or  Malacca.  This  peninsula  touches 
Jo  tlie  N.  upon  the  Birmau  Empire  and  the  newly  ao 
quired  British  territory  in  this  quarter,  being  separst^ 
'ftoni  them  by  the  latnmua  of  Kraw,  which  is  onlj^ 
iniles  iu  breadth :  on  all  other  sides  it  is  washed  by  the 
aea,  viz.  on  the  W.  by  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Sliiitl 
of  Malacca,  and  on  theS.  andE.  by  the  China  Seaaajl 
the  Gulf  of  Siam.  The  Malaya  are  Mahometans.  Tfce 
government  is  a  tumultuary  despotism. 

23.  The  MilIsvs  ire  of  [he  SonnitB  Mahomclan  sect,  but  de  Dot  pSNCW 
much  of  the  bigotry  so  common  Bmong  the  Western  followeo  of  the  fmjlM. 
little  a  kaown  canceraiog  the  religion  they  profcsseil  prior  ta  iheir  cm- 

firsiaa  to  Islamism,  but  it  appears  to  have  boea  some  modificalioa  of  ^ 
indoo  systems,  much  corrupted,  and  blended  with  other  idolatries,  Jttj 
■re  named  Khek  by  the  Sinmese,  and  Ma&u  by  the  Bimians :  they  alt  a 
inlelli^Dt,  active,  smd  industrious  body  of  oien,  noted  throughout  (be  £m 
for  their  comcaercial  enterprises,  «nd  much  dreaded  tm  their  pirutical  biUU* 
^bey  are  sitid  to  have  anginally  inhabited  Palembang  and  tbe  binki «( tk 
Jt.  Malayu,  iu  the  I.  of  Sumatra,  and  (o  have  migrated  thence  ftboU  tti 
jniddle  of  the  12th  ceolury  to  the  South  Kastern  eitremity  of  the  omoik 
peninsula,  where  they  first  built  tbe  town  of  SincB.poTe  and  aflerwaifi  lU 
of  Malacca:  but  there  appears  good  reason  lo  believe  that  the  oumDI 
Malaria  tru  applied  to  the  peniuiula  many  ages  betore. 

34.  When  the  Stameie  monatclij  tvsi  at  the  height  of  its  poww,  iB 
auprcmary  vras  acknoviledged  by  tbe  whole  peninsula,  but  since  the  BiiMB 
gained  the  ascendancy  over  them,  all  the  Southern  stales  of  Malayitiwe 
^^haken  off  the  yolfe,  wiiilsl  only  a  moderate  tribute  is  eitacted  from  lbm»l)i 
ilbe  Cjorlli.  The  whole  peninsula,  therefore  may  be  Eaid  to  be  divided  ipt> 
It,  number  of  independent  eovcrameDts  of  the  cudeil  cooGtruction,  (ounW 
on  principles  nearly  feudal;  the  head  of  the  state  is  a  njult,  ivho  usMl))' 
ijusumes  the  title  of  sultan,  and  under  him  ta  a  (rertaia  number  of  dotlM 
Df  nobles,  who  have  a  train  of  subordinate  vassals.  In  general,  howent, 
ihe  king  is  but  little  obeyed  by  the  chiefs,  or  the  latter  by  the  peofh; 
.violent  tela  of  immediate  power  are  committed  both  by  the  chieh  and  uib 
.lupcrior,  hut  there  is  no  regnlar  system  of  obedience.  These  remaiklAl 
Dot  apply  to  those  parts  of  the  Malay  leirilories  which  are  under  Bdtilk 
iofiueoce,  such  as  ^capore,  Malacca,  Pulo-Peaang,  vtiih  tbe  district*  kod 
ulands  adjuiaing  the  iiirman  Empire:  ia  these,  owing  to  the  mild  diieipSn 
4iid  equitable  government  which  have  been  iotroduceo,  much  of  the  fendf 
,«ttiibntcd  to  the  Malay  character,  has  entirely  lUsappeared. 
,  as,  The  strait  between  the  peninsnti  of  Malajfa  and  Ihe  I.  of  Snmamil 
Inown  by  Ihe  name  of  the  St  of  Malacca.  In  it,  about  midway  domlla 
coast  of  the  peninsula,  and  at  a  distance  of  two  miles  from  it.  ii  PdlK 
Penanjt,  or  Prince  of  Wales'  I.  as  it  is  also  called.  This  island  belongs  a 
the  Bnltsh,  having  been  given  by  the  kin^  of  Queda,  as  a  marriage-portioB 
with  his  daughter,  in  the  captain  of  a  British  nierchanl  ihip,  in  ITU ;  it 
was  accordingly  taken  possession  of  during  the  folloiving  yev,  in  tbe  naw 
,W hh  Majesty,  and  (oi  Ibeuseol  t)\el,aM.\ndA«.C<im<fva^,  iriio,  lindlii;ii 


#  m^enaeiit  mtaatiai  for  tin  |>urpoieB  of  commerce,  and  t  place  of  rising 
ii^Mirtance,  have  coostitiited  it  into  t  leparate  government,  suiiordiDate  only 
b^die  .govemor''genera]  of  India.  At  the  commencemeot  of  the  present 
pfifinrf,  the  Vsoff  of  Qneda  ceded  to  the  British  a  tract  of  country,  on  the 
^pponta  eoast  of  the  peninsnla,  18  miles  in  length,  and  three  in  breadth,  in 
|MlidMratMm  of  an  annnal  tribute,  which  still  continues  to  be  paid  to  him. 
Sw*I^enanp  is  a  flourishing  little  settlement,  and  continues  to  increase 
(Ml  in  popolatkm  and  utility,  though  it  has  been  latterly  eclipsed  by  Sin- 

Lowvr  down  the  stnit  lies  the  town  of  Malacca  itself,  the  capital  of 
[wh(^  peninsula,  utuated  upon  the  coast,  about  100  miles  from  its 
"^mmoet  poiml.  It  first  fell  faito  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese,  from 
it  was  taken  by  the  Dutch,  and  from  the  latter  again  by  the  British : 
formeriy  a  place  of  some  strength  and  consequence,  but  as  the  for- 
I  of  our  settlement  at  Pulo-Penang  rendered  it  of  little  or  no  use  as  a 
tins  1^  trade,  the  gaitison  and  stores  were  mostly  withdrawn,  the  fortifica- 
Mps  Mudy  razed,  and  the  whole  place  dismantled.  Since  that  time  its 
MMtance  has  gradually  been  diminishing,  though  it  is  still  a  useful  post 
■I  VniMl  against  the  piracies  of  the  Malays,  aiul  the  jealous  intrusions  of 

^  Sy.  SincaporB  is  situated  at  the  Southern  extremity  of  the  Malay  penin- 
*"""    (Ml  a  small  island  of  the  same  name,  and  has  given  name  to  the  Straits 

DMpore,  which  are  formed  by  a  cluster  of  innumerable  little  islands, 
sloping  Hindi  in  their  shapes,  and.  indented  on  all  sides  by  little  bays  and 
■iMiy  cores.  Here  the  China  Sea,  which  connects  the  Indian  and  Pacific 
^tuHtm^  commenGes,  being  bounded  on  the  W.  and  N.  by  the  mainland 
lifff  Arii,  and  on  the  £.  and  S.  by  Formosa,  the  Philippine  Is.,  Palawan, 
ipMiidy  Banka,  &c  The  town  of  Sincapore  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
hy  adventurers,  who  originally  emitted  from  the  I.  of  Sumatra,  but  it  pos- 
^■■ed  little  consequence  till  it  fell  mto  the  hands  of  the  British,  to  whom  the 
Ahan  ceded  the  whole  island  in  1824,  as  well  as  the  neighbouring  islets  and 
jiieiiicts  fof  four  leagues  round  it.  It  derives  all  its  miportanoe  from  its 
dMnU  situation  between  India  and  China ;  and  touching  upon  the  Southem- 
4M;  point  in  the  whole  continent  of  Asia,  it  becomes,  as  it  were,  the  last 
IMpiieeting  link  between  the  mainland  and  that  extensive  archipelago  of 
Sm  and  productive  islands,  which  lies  off  this  extremity  of  the  old  world. 
AJiis  no  native  productions  of  its  own  to  export,  and  must  therefore  be 

id  npOQ  merely  as  a  depdt  fimr  the  consignment  and  sale  of  merchandize. 

the  increase  of  its  population,  and  its  transit  of  goods,  during  the 
five  yean»  are  without  example  in  the  annals  of  histoiy ;  and  are  owing, 
<]|B4pebt^  to  the  superior  regulations  of  the  British  traders,  and  the  advantages 
Abt  l>old  out  to  the  natives  of  the  surrounding  countries,  when  compared 
nph  the  well-known  habits  and  policy  of  the  Dutch,  as  well  as  to  the 
Safety  whidi  it  has  a£fbrded  our  own  merchants,  for  the  exercise  of  their 
j|||eiuuty  in  escaping  from  the  fetters  of  prnudice  and  monopoly.  Its  popu- 
luion  amounts  to  nearly  60,000  souls,  and  is  composed  of  British,  Dutch, 
Portuguese,  Americans,  Malays,  Hindoos,  Arabs,  Parsees,  Birmese,  Siamese, 
.Cuiiese,  Javanese,  and  colonists  fi:om  many  of  the  great  islands  in  the 
jl^^bouihood. 

AUSTRALASIA. 

'    n.  Australasia  consists  of  an  extensive  chain  of  nu- 
^rous  islands^  ly'mg  off  the  South  Eastern  es!(s^mt*j 


of  (he  eentinetit  of  Am,  froAl  Chfta  and  Trans-GangeCS^l 
Bbdia  to  the  limiU  of  the  Great  Southern  Ocean.  The 
chief  of  thew  isluMls  are,  Bonatra,  Borneo,  Celebee, 
the  PhJBpjrinea,  the  Molnccas,  Pnpua  or  New  Guinea, 
Java,  Aostralia  or  Kew  Holland,  Van  Diemen's  Laud, 
and  New  Zeeland,  all  of  which  are  not  unfrequentiy 
de8^;nated  hy  the  common  appellation  of  the  East  India 
Islands. 

29.  Of  these,  Sumjltba.  is  the  nearest  to  the  conti- 
nent of  Asia,  heing  separated  from  it  only  by  the  Strait 
of  Malacca :  its  general  directioa  is  N.  W.  and  S.  E^ 
and  it  is  divided  by  the  equator  into  two  nearly  equal 
parts.  The  inbatntants  are  putty  Mahometans,  hut  hj 
hz  the  greater  number  of  them  are  Pagans.  The  whole 
island  is  divided  into  a  number  of  petty  independent' 
states,  the  power  and  eAent  of  which  are  constas^y 
varying  with  the  means  possessed  hy  each  of  subjecting 
its  neighbour,  or  of  repelling  the  invasion  of  its  ovm 
territory.  The  chief  towns  of  Sumatra  are  Bencooleotl 
the  capital,  situated  on  the  Western  coast,  towards  the 
Southern  extremity  of  the  island ;  Falembang,  near  the 
Eastern  coast,  opponte  the  I.  of  Banka ;  ana  AcheeO, 
at  the  North  Western  point,  opposite  the  Kicat)Uf 
Islands.  .  '!>»« 

to.  Sumttn  i(  known  to  dte  nRtirea  of  the  ndghbourine  iiUadi,  il'W 
u  U>  moH  oT  Ibc  inbilntuitB  tbemsnlva,  by  tbe  nunes  oi  PDiichQ  utf  b 
dalM.    Itf  [nndpal  poKtic^  diritioDi  sie  the  empire  of  Minianailiiitr  jlJ 
the  Maltyi,  (be  AcMCDeie,  the  Battu,  tbe  Eejenn,  and  the  vrnKa 
Lanpong.    Bat  tbeie  «te  ia«e;  othei  indepcDdEnt  pniiCGB  or  ■III^I<0'nB 
w  those  of  P^cmbeng,  JimU,  loditgm,  Silk,  &c  utd  theee  m  WitW 
M*  kept  ID  check  bj  a  number  of  petty  chieh,  whose  teipective  ta^''' 
we  ibnt  in  aod  MtMtd  by  mirshei  and  ftonoti.    Uniil  sboDt  1^ 
age,  the  SoBtbeni  part  of  Somatra  was  dependimt  on  tbe  King  of  B 
in  Jara,  whote  Keatanant  Tinted  it  annually  to  collect  tbe  iriMla'd 
point  govemot*.    Bencooten,  and  a  few  other  placea  on  tbt  Weotcn,^... 
bebHiged  IbnneilT  to  the  Engliih,  but  owing  to  our  acqnintion  of  meife'^i 
laaUe  tetriu^  m  tbi*  quarter  of  tbe  globe,  (hej  were  fband  to  bal^  IM 
leriath  diminubed  in  importance,  and  were  therefore  ceded  \rf  tteWta  jl 
DmoE  ia  achange  fbt  other  poiaeuioni :  the  letter  PMpla  now'  cUa^ 
dominion  of  tbe  whole  island,  hot  ue  onlv  able  to  ettabHib  tbtii  mMtMM 
cavra  fiswdiitricti  in  the  immediiie  neighbourhood  of  theiea-coub  'JnSc 
■U  tbofiirmaDf  goTemnient  thnragbout  tiiima.ln,  are  a  mixtnn  (rf  tha  ftflr 
ud  patriarchal ;  and  their'  laws  ate  properlj  a  act  of  long  estaUiibed  ^g 
"" — '■" — '"■'  'iwn  10  them  from  their  anceitOn,  the  anfluirity  for  yUUtr 
|«  tad  Mneral  connnL    A  few  of  the  Smnattaai  bwHi^ 
B,  batV  to'tlNgicatBrinuAerofdMms«>ilU£'W' 
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^Pffsu  to  have  no  notion  of  a  Supreme  Being,  or  of  a  AiUire  tlaCe ;  tkev 
km  no  public  or  private  form  of  worship  of  any  kind,  nor  are  there  any  idola 
or^iiests  to  be  met  with  amongst  them.  They  are  not,  however,  wiUiout 
qpertirifions  belief  of  many  lands ;  and  have  a  confused  notion,  derived 
Jhobably  from  their  intercourse  with  other  people,  of  certain  superior  being«» 
«&  have  the  power   of  rendering  themselves  visible  and  invisible   at 


■^  81.  Borneo,  or  Varuni  as  it  is  called  by  the  inhabit- 
ants, is  the  largest  island  in  the  world  after  Australia 
•and  New  Guinea :  it  Ues  to  the  Eastward  of  Sumatra 
and  Malaya,  and  to  the  South  Eastward  of  the  Empire 
df  Aimain.  Independent  of  those  few  of  the  inhabitants 
vlio  profess  Mahometanism,  the  natives  are  all  pagans, 
itataceming  whose  religion  but  Uttle  is  known,  except 
that  they  seem  to  worship  some  fanciful  being  of  a 
doomy  and  revengeful  nature,  supposed  to  dehght  in 
Hitman  blood.  Borneo  is  divided  mto  several  districts^ 
gtitemed  by  independent  sovereigns,  who  are  constantly 
Mging  war  with  each  other:  many  Chinese  have  settled 
oa=the  island,  as  well  as  Malays  and  Javanese,  and  have 
bioome  subject  to  the  native  chiefs. 

•  'fcl.  Borneo  is  of  a  more  solid  and  compact  figure  than  the  other  islands 
o^ibe  Eastern  Archipelago,  and  is  not  so  much  indented  by  arms  of  tha 
sea  a»  the/  are>  although  it  possesses  many  excellent  bays  and  harbours :  its 
i^^erior  is  whoUy  unexplored,  and  indeed  the  coast  itself  is  but  iodiifiuentljr 
kabwn.  The  inhabitants  of  the  interior  [or  Aborigines]  have  usually  re- 
caved  the  name  of  Idaan  and  Horaforas,  being  probably  the  most  ancient 
tad  original  race  of  all  the  Eastern  Islands,  with  the  exception  of  the  Papuas 
or  .'oriental  negroes.  The  inhabitants  of  the  N.  coast  of  Borneo  have  a 
liHfition  that  their  country  was  once  subject  to  China ;  but  when  first  visited 
■W  the  Portuguese,  in  15S0,  they  found  the  Mahometan  religion  firmly  etta- 
Iwied  aJl  along  the  sea-coast.  The  British  had  formerly  settlements  on 
^ASennt  parts  of  Borneo,  but  they  have  latterlv  resigned  them  in  favour  of 
^e  Putcn,  who  afi^t  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole  island.  The  factories-of 
tje  latter  people  are  at  Banjarmassin,  Paasir,  Borneo,  Sambas,  Mampava» 
^tiiana,  Iiandak,  and  Succadana,  which  are  coUectivelY  the  chief  towns 
flfjthe  isluui :  they  obtained  the  two  last-mentioned  ut>m  the  King  of 
iB^tam»  to  whose  ancestors  they  had  in  remote  times  belonged,  and  sent 
S  fpiall  force  to  take  possession  of  them,* and  to  erect  a  fort  at  Pontiana ; 
bd^^Iike  many  other  of  their  establishments,  they  have  never  realised  piofit 
^ffi.  it  equal  to  the  expense  incurred. 
.1$.  Borneo,  the  capital  of  the  whole  island,  is  situated  at  its  North  Westf? 

3^^  e^tnmity,  about  10  miles  up  a  river  of  the  same  name,  upon  the  banks 
:jdiioh  Uie  houses  are  built  upon  posts,  and  are  ascended  by  »tairs  and 
S^ES.  It  resembles  Venice  in  havug  small  water-channels  in  place  of 
ts ;  all  traffic  is  transacted  on  board  of  boats,  which  fioat  up  and  down 
4o  nver  with  the  tides.  Borneo  is  the  capital  of  a  kingdom  of  the  same 
nuo^  the  sultan  of  which  resides  there,  and  from  it  the  whole  island  is 
wijijpiird  hy  many  to  have  obtained  its  appellation. 
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."•   84.  About  midivBy  betneen  Borneo  and  Sumatra  lies  the  I.  of  BiLLtiaf, 

which  fannerly  be)ong«l  to  the  Briliih,  but  wbich  'an  been  oF  l>n  yitn  - 

lOeded  to  the  Dutch.    This  has  been  also  the  case  with  Bikka,  imuch  - 

-.larger  and  more  important  island,  separated  from  SumaUa  by  aaamm  suait.  , 

'known  by  the  name  of  the  Strait  of  Banka.  ~ 

35.  The  I.  of  Celebes  lies  to  tlie  E.  of  Borneo,  being  f 
separated  &om  it  by  a  strait  generally  about  120  miles 
broad,  known  by  tne  name  of  the  Strait  of  Macassar;   " 

its  Northern  part  lies  immediately  under  the  eguatw.  - 
The  town  of  Macassar,  or  Mungkasar  as  it  is  called  Ij  '_ 
the  natives,  is  situated  at  the  South  Western  extremitt 
of  Celebes,  and  has  given  name  to  the  strait  whicB  * 
separates  it  from  Borneo ;  it  is  the  capital  of  the  isIaiN^  ^ 
, and  the  chief  factorybelonging  to  the  Dutch,  who  hare  = 
"named  it  Fort  Rotterdam. 

30,  The  natives  and  Malays  call  Celebes  Neegree-Oraa-Buggeu,  ud   - 
sometimes  Taoa-Macassar,  after  the  two  principal  tribes  by  whom  il  is  it'     e 
Labited.    It  is  aa  island  ai  a  most  irregular  shape,  being  indented  by  ltu«e 
deep  baj'S.  which  divide  il  into  four  peniosulas  :  the  names  of  iheK  bqi    ~ 
are  Tominie  B.,  Tolo  B.,  ood  the  B.  of  Bony.     Celebes  is  portianeil  M     _ 
inU)  several    independent  states,    the  principal  of  which  are  Bony  of  &     " 
Buggees  country.  Macassar,  Handhar,   Ltwboe,  he;    these  are  gavemd 
by  mtleteat  rajalis  or  chiefs,  some  of  iivhom    eojoy  their  rank  b;  iotHS-    ~ 
lance,    and  sume  i-eceive  it  by  the  sufirage  of  a  Datiooal  council.     XI* 
.  fiuggesse;,  Macassars,  and  Malays  of  the  sea-coast,   profess  a  connpM    ' 
.  fctm  of  MaboioetaniEm  ;  but  there  are  many  tribes  in  the  interior  DOtJII    " 
converted  from  their  andenl  religion,  and  others  wbo  do  not  seem  ID  MM    * 
any.    The  Portuguese  first  obtained  setllemenls  in  Macassar,  butseitti-    ^ 
lulled  Ly  the  Dutch  in  1660,  who  have  until  lateljr  enurely  contraM  iIm     ' 
jsland.  the  Chinese  alone  beiog  permitted  to  trade  with  it.     In  cDosequIM    ' 
«r  the  increasing  strength  of  the  slate  of  Bony  during  the  latter  half  of  Aa     = 
.  IBlh  century,  the  power  of  the  Dutch  rapidly  declined  in  Celebes,  u4fc 
was  altogether  annihilated  in  IHliJ  by  the  attack  made  upon  it  by  the  Blililk    ^ 
Ibrces :  since  the  peace  of  I'aris,  however,  their  setllemeuts  have  boeo  le-    ' 
ctored  to  them.  ■ 

S7.  To  the  N.  of  Borneo  is  the  long  narnnv  island  of  PAT.Airjitr,  iMA  ' 
Connects  it  with  the  group  of  the  Philippines ;  the  greater  paM  irf  itMi 
Ibnnerly  under  the  dominion  of  the  Sooloos,  but  it  is  little  known  to  But^ 
peans. — llie  Sddldo  Archipelago  is  a  chain  of  islands  slietchiiig  friHadie 
fjorth  Eastern  point  of  Borneo  to  the  Western  eitiemity  of  MindiuMO, 
Which  is  the  .Southemmosl  of  the  Philippine  Islands :  they  are  alxnil  60 '» 
number,  and  have  obtained  their  appellation  ^m  the  chief  island,  wbM^i* 
'  called  Sooloo,  and  is  the  resideni^e  of  the  Sultan  by  whom  they  are  |,»iiinni 
'The  sovereignty  of  them  is  hereditary,  and  the  govemmenl  amiitura  of  Ike 
'  fcudal  and  aiistocratical,  the  power  of  the  sultan  being  frequently  caatM- 

Eised  by  that  of  the  nobles.  Many  of  the  Sooloos  belong  to  the  SoatnK 
ahDmelan  seel ;  but  their  zeal  for  that  faith,  and  attention  to  its  ardiuWCM, 
We  feeble  and  CB|;Hidous  :  by  ^  the  greater  portion  of  them,  however,  ua 
Molalers.  From  the  time  (he  Spanish  colonies  were  planted  in  the  Philip- 
fiaes,  to  the  preseat  ilay,  an  unceawn;  variaie  Vvu  bean  carried  on  bcnnao 
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.than  and  tke  Sooloof,  in  which  the  latter  have  generally  had  the  advantage, 
^■ithongh  they  occaiiooally  sustained  reverses. 

-^r  38.  The  group  jof  the  Philippine  Islands  hes  to 
^e  N.  E.  of  Borneo  and  Celebes,  and  to  the  S.  E.  of 
4ChiBa  Proper,  forming  in  this  quarter  the  Western  limit 
Stf  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  which  it  separates  from  the 
Xihina  Sea.  The  largest  of  them  is  Luzon,  to  the  S. 
which  the  princip^  islands  are  Mindoro,  Masbate, 
ly,  Negros,  Zebu,  Bohol,  Samar,  Leyte,  and  Min- 
►.  They  are  frequently  collectively  called  the  Bi- 
after  the  inhabitants,  or  Yslas  de  Pintados  from 
natives  having  been  accustomed  to  paint  their  bodies 
>re  the  arriv^  of  the  Spaniards.  All  these  islands 
are  nominally  subject  to  tne  Spanish  government  at 
Jlanilla,  which  is  tne  capital  town  of  the  whole  group, 
jfod  is  situated  on  the  S.  W.  coast  of  the  I.  of  Luzon* 

^'99.  After  this  town  the  Philippine  Islands  are  sometimes  vulgarly  termed 
^Ae  Manillas :  some  of  them  are  partially  colonized,  and  pay  tribute,  col- 
'Ipeted  hy  the  goyemors  of  the  eleven  provinces  into  which  tney  are  divided, 
'fidwfaich  are  unitedly  placed  under  the  charge  of  a  viceroy ;  but  others, 
^KA  as  Mindanao,  are  not  only  independent  of  the  Spanish  establishments 
^Ae  Philippines,  but  cany  on  a  perpetual  warfare  agamst  them.  Magellan, 
sftoBe  slup  mrst  circumnavigated  the  globe,  on  the  day  of  St.  Lazarus,  a,  d. 
'Uttl,  Recovered  this  extensive  group  of  islands,  which  he  named  the 
^Ibdupelago  of  St  Lazarus,  or  the  Western  Isles.  Several  voyages  were 
^Wbwquently  undertaken  by  the  Spaniards,  for  the  purpose  of  takmg  pos- 
"ttmon  of  these  islands;  hut  nothing  was  effected  until  the  year  1564,  when, 
4it  conequence  of  orders  from  Philip  2d  of  Spain  (in  compliment  to  whom 
Ver  were  named  the  Philippine  Islands),  a  fleet  was  despatched  from 
4bxieo,  which  stopped  at  Zebu,  and  soon  wholly  subdued  it  After  several 
^flgiigements  with  the  rajahs  of  the  different  islands,  the  Spaniards  ef&cted 
'laettlement  at  Manilla,  which  they  constituted  the  capital  of  their  pos- 
'wuums  in  the  Philippines.  In  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  Manilla 
fBieodered  to  a  British  fleet  but  was  afterwards  delivered  up  to  the  court  of 
fdlailrid.  Since  that  period  the  Spanish  colonies  in  these  fruiuul  islands  have 
FMt  been  disturbed  by  any  European  enemies,  although  frequently  threatened 
'Vidi  invasion  from  me  British  settlements  in  India. 

^*':  40.  Besides  Manilla  and  the  larger  establishments  on  Luzon,  the  Spaniards 
.  lm«  many  smaller  settlements  scattered  over  the  islands  to  the  South ;  but 
nA  it  the  weakness  of  their  government,  that  they  have  never  been  able  to 
fUt&Bt  them  against  the  attacks  of  a  few  despicable  pirate  vessels.  For  two 
milyiHm  past  the  jHratical  cruizers  from  Mindanao  and  Sooloo  have  been 
■Indering  the  coast  of  the  Philippines,  capturing  vessels,  pillaging  and 
{tnritig  towns,  massacreing  some  of  the  inhabitants,  and  can^n^  others 
iMo  slaveiy ;  and  although  unable  to  defend  them,  such  is  the  jealousy  of 
the  foaniaids,  that  they  do  not  allow  the  natives  to  possess  arms  of  any 
-kind.  Manilla*  the  capital  of  the  Philippines,  is  situated  on  the  South 
Western  coast  of  the  I.  of  Luzon,  on  the  Bay  of  Manilla  and  near  the 
MNth  of  the  R.  Paa^;  it  contains  many  magm£centc\i\iiO[ii^axi!^\ASdi- 
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I*:.i*i^-    TirfT  "■«:»  i:r3ierr  FLif**:':  *=  lit*  C — i^ae  i^ai  7m3ieXn^A  n^ 

j-'..vtv.*v*::*%  to  \tJt  ilizi'jzjgxz.  fn'z. :  KT»rL  re  zzjs  3eso£2dLZ3  rf  aeft    . 

</>2iv<rru  ttT>s  tM!ZbK]v«i  iiiygnrr'i.  tzd  ptvjeoi  w  rir«  lifcEr  erf::  «i  JIi>    — 

tJ;*r>  h,4v«f  p>;rf'^rsr<4d  Ust  pL^-'isJi*  '.c  Mecci :  =j:»s  :■:  :irc  z^rresw  bovwe^    ^ 
•/e  ukj^tA.    llift  Port»i 2"ii't4«,  wt"*  tie  £:«  E^:rti«*2s  •^tw  ix*  jjJiuiiM    . 
of  t(«4  MolufintM,  r,-iX  tLey  were  s^bseiaesilj  ccicpcLed  i^  ruuvsriv    ^ 
t>i4  LfAt/At,  in  J  007;  t>je  latter  people  L&re  '^id  ibe  cczrcl  v/rer  aak  d    ^ 
th^ifi  ^v^r  *ifjc*,  w'lxit  the  exoepdon  of  a  ibsn  in:crri!  cf  i=e  d^ris;  di    =- 
but  war,  in  which  they  were  wrested  fnm  tbea  bj  i^ie  Bn:£sh.    A  fc«  tf 
tin;  f;hM;f»  »till  reinaia  iodepeodeDt,  and  annoy  the  Dutch  by  cnmir.infngdfr 
yr*^\'4.tMu%  00  ttiei/  M;ttlement5,  the  c^ipital  of  which  is  Fl  Vkipria  ia  &L 
o(  Aiubrjina. 

43.  Papua,  or  Xew  Guinea,  extends  from  the 
MoluccaH  for  a  distance  of  1,300  miles  into  the  Pacific 
OcM'^an ;  its  (;xac:t  dimensions  have  not  yet  been  ascer- 
tain(Ml,  nor  is  it  certain  whether  it  is  not  a  cluster  of 
large  islands,  rather  than  one  of  an  immense  size.  It  is 
only  s<i[)arated  from  Austi-alia  by  a  narrow,  dangeroitf 
fttrait,  called  Torres'  Strait,  and  is  indented  by  such 
deep  liays  tliat  it  resembles  a  chain  of  peninsulas.  The 
inliabitantH,  c^alled  Papuas  or  Papous,  and  in  their  own 
language  Igolotcih,  are  sometimes  termed  the  oriental 
ne^jrocs;  they  are  black,  and  have  long  black  hair, 
which  they  wear  bubUcd  out  Touud  their  heads  to  the 
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circumference  of  two  and  a  half  or  three  feet.  A  few  of 
the  PapuaSy  who  dwell  on  the  sea-shore^  have  been  con- 
verted to  the  Mahometan  ikith^  but  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  those  who  have  any  notion  of  religion  are 
idolaters. 

44.  New  Guinea  was  discovered  in  1627  by  a  Spanish  navigator,  wbo 
give  it  the  name  of  New  Guinea,  from  the  neat  resemblance  l^tween  its 
natives  and  those  of  Guinea  in  Africa.  Its  inhabitants  appear  to  be  a 
ftcond  race  of  aborigines  in  the  Eastern  Islands,  in  several  of  which  they 
ire  still  to  be  found,  and  in  all  of  which  they  seem  originally  to  have  existed. 
Tbote  of  them  who  inhabit  New  Guinea,  are  divided  into  small  communi- 

eor  fEuniUes,  unconnected  with  each  other,  and  little  disposed  to  encourage 
visits  of  Europeans.  Several  of  their  tribes  have  formed  themselves  into 
small  savage  states,  and  made  some  advances  towards  civilization ;  but  the 
oetter  part  of  them,  even  with  the  example  of  more  civilized  races  before 
9i^  eiyesj  have  betrayed  no  symptoms  either  of  a  taste  or  capacity  for  im- 
{lovement,  and  continue  in  their  primitive  state  of  nakedness,  sleeping  on 
trees,  devoid  of  houses  and  clothing,  subsisting  on  the  spontaneous  produc- 
tbns  of  the  forest,  or  the  precarious  success  of  their  hshing  and  hunting 
excursions. 

45.  To  the  N.  £•  of  New  Guinea  lie  several  large  Islands,  as  New  Bri- 
tain, New  Ireland,  and  the  Solomon  Is.,  which  are  inhabited  by  a  race  as 
uncivilized  as  the  Papuas.  To  the  N.  of  them,  and  of  New  Guinea,  are  the 
P^Ioo  Isles,  the  Caroline  Is.,  the  Ladrone  or  Marianne  Is.,  and  several 
'Others,  which  form  the  Westernmost  groups  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

'  40.  The  I.  of  Java,  or  Yava  as  the  name  is  some- 
times pronounced,  lies  to  the  S.  of  Borneo,  and  to  the 
S.  E.  of  Sumatra,  from  which  last  it  is  separated  by  a 
Barrow  strait,  called  the  St.  of  Sunda ;  and  hence  all 
ttie  neighbouring  islands  are  frequently  called  the  Sunda 
Isles :  the  sea  between  it  and  Borneo  is  named  the  Java 
Sea«    Java  belongs  to  the  Dutch ;  it  is  nearly  600  miles 
bng,  in  an  Easterly  and  Westerly  direction,  and  gene- 
rally about  80  broad.    The  Javanese  appear  to  have 
once  professed  the  Hindoo  religion,  but  the  predominant 
fidth  at  present  is  that  of  Mahomet,  adulterated  by  many 
superstitious  notions  and  observances.  Batavia,  the  capital 
of  Java,  and  the  metropolis  of  all  the  Dutch  possessions  in 
the  East  India  Islands,  is  situated  on  the  Northern  coast 
(if  the  island,  not  far  from  its  Western  extremity.     It  is 
now  only  the  fourth  city  on  the  island  in  point  of  popu- 
Hitton,  yielding  to  Solo,  Djajaienta,  and  Samarang;  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants  has  decreased  from  160,000 
to  about  48,000. 

4T.  When  the  Dutch  first  established  themselves  in  Java,  it  was  divided 
«ta  ttn^  great  itates»  viz.  Bantam,  Jacatra,  and  the  empire  of  the  Soesoe- 


rt  WM  Aa  MMt  (lUniUTF,  and  comprehended  ino-tkijdi 
■d.  At  ptMit  IiTi  u  diiiJcd  into  five  prinripal  states  si 
Atm  Baa^m,Jtcttn,Citen.licni,  thr  empire  of  ibe  Soe«ie> 
Iw^,  «M  — l«f  A«  BillM,  tig  iwn  Im  being  loinetiiaesiDcludeditndBr 
dMC^DBiBi^M«(A>GaU  Cout.  Bj  the  lysum  orihe  Dutch  eovem- 
ant  ihc  eoBBtlJ  i*  AriW  iak  dittricis,  over  each  of  which  is  a  cVier  u 
fWMW.  whan  tejf  it  i>  ta  trite  care  thai  die  Fall  share  of  the  peasiTlU' 
pntma  b«fcBmwf  fcrtb«  «i  of  the  Delch,  the  sovereign,  aod  himidf. 


ooHn  <hl  IMeh  liMiiiii  M  MDmoleslsi  possessian  of  Ifais  Ur%e  and  b- 
lilt  iritad,  nd  uifbt  ban  Maiinued  »  bui  for  the  Freoch  revolutiiiii,  ; 
wUchbfnuklriNBandvnlMCiloa  lo  that  nation,  and  readeied  an  alla^ 
m  put  at  At  British.  An  expedition  was  in  caDsenaenc* 
a  Man  lUl,  which  satm  lednced  the  whole  island,  aid  , 
nal  (B  cod  to  the  Oalck  Wiii«|ntT  over  it.  But  prior  to  this,  the  DdIcIi 
left  poMoaiBa  if  Jaralif  talWr  a  ptecarions  teoure,  adopting  the  alniilec- 
poli^  of  fMMnti«(  a  euaalut  Auhioq  among-  the  more  powerful  piincea  (if 
Jna,  wha  g0¥eiaad  nndv  lb*  titles  of  allies  and  tributaries  ;  and  even  theie 
Bcaaa  wen  band  iiwulii'iaiit  hi  retain  the  people  in  due  suhordinaliaB,' 
whkoot  bija  nJaJanaBeati  beng  annualljr  sent  from  Europe.  Of  late 
jttn,  baaaiu,  tka  Dalck  bam  been  rcinitated  li;  the  British  in  poBsessioa. 
•llbaiilaa^BBdeMtimeb*  tinii  old  sjsteoi  of  governmeat  to  keep  tit  ' 
DB^TatiniKCiiBtDknbknbMdinatioD. 

48.  Tbc  fatal  of  n" 1  ill  araaQg  the  Javanese  is  essentially  despotic, 

and  aaawa*  to  Ibc  Boal  abAtet  idea  ofaDtimitedand  Dncontrolfed  pow,' 
Tbt  vill  of  a  JaraacM  fnace  b  litenll)'  In  -.  and  there  are  neither  civil  nai ' 
idipODi  ioatitatiMa  to  oppMc  a  barrier  to  it.  Amongst  the  people  there  an 
BOBaeditairnnbioc  diatuictioci :  ihenionarch  is  hcit  to  all  under  hiido- 
Bnaioe,  bj  nil  audKitiqr  nay  rabe  the  humblest  peasani  to  the  first  rant  in 
(be  en^re,  or  leral  tbc  Ugbat  irilh  the  meaaett  of  his  siibjecls.  Tlie  tmni 
of  Batafia  vat  faanded  bj  tbe  Dutch  iu  IGIH,  taken  bv  the  Kn^Uah  in  li 
ukd  lettored  U  tbe  fiMmar  pa^le  five  yeara  afterward.  II  standi  iQ~a 
PMiahjr plain,  at  Un  oniDn  of  te*«i«l  tnall  riraa,  wluch  are  only  nai~ 
fbr  boati ;  aiid  in  many  of  tbe  ttncta  an  canali  Mad  witb  waOr  : 
■tenant.  Tbe  aiiaaaa  Ecneiatad  in  tba  fntiid  mod-bank*  and,  ewi 
reiK(ei«  the  town  eiceaou^  nnhealdiy,  Batana,  on  acconnl  ^1 
beantj  of  ill  bsildinga  and  innnente  tnde,  has  been  a^lsd  Tbe  Dntofc  f" 
of  IhaEaal;  bnt  within  a  few  jean  it  hai  loal  a  great  jut  ttf  iM. 
dour  and  importance. 

49-  There  ia  an  eiteikuve  chats  of  iilands  stretching  frDin  the  Eastern 
axtiennty  of  Jantadie  Sontb  Weatem  part  of  New  Guinea,  known  by  tba 
names  M  Balhf,  Londiodt,  Siuubtwa,  Fiona,  Timor,  Timorlaut,  and  Anw. 
They  ate  inhabiled  bj  a  balf'^riliied  lace  of  people,  govemeil  by  rude  laws, 
MlneofwbBm  profeai  tbe  Mahometan  religion,  but  by  far  the  larger  aumbcr 
Ibllow  the  doctrine*  oTBtid^n.  The  principal  island  is  Timor,  at  the  South 
Weitem  eitmnity  of  which  i*  tbe  leUlement  of  Coepang,  belonging  to  the 
Dutch,  to  whom  alio  the  greater  part  of  the  coast  is  subject.  Dheih  Ijesoa 
the  Nortii  Westeni  nde  orTimor,  and  is  the  miserable  leUc  of  the  eiteDsiit 
poaaeaiioni  nice  belonging  to  the  PortngncM  in  l}iis  quarter  of  the  glohe. 

fiO.  AusTBALiA,  or  New  Holland  as  it  is  also' 
called,  lies  to  the  S.  of  ffew  Guinea  and  of  the  rai^^l 
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ids  stretching  thence  to  the  Eastern  extremity  of 
'It  is  the  largest  island  in  the  worlds  being  nine- 
as  large  as  all  Europe,  and  hence  from  its  great 

some  geo^phers  have  dignified  it  with  the  title 
yatinent.  Indeed  it  was  long  supposed  to  form 
'  a  ereat  Southern  continent,  and  when  first  dis- 
l^  about  theyear  1605,  was  named  Terra  Australis 
Ua.    The  Eastern  part  of  it  is  called  New  South 

and  has  long  been  in  the  possession  of  the  British, 
m  also  the  rest  of  the  island  is  now  considered  as 
'y,    The  iuterior  remains  for  the  most  part  unex- 

with  the  exception  of  a  small  tract  of  country 
the  British  settlements  at  Port  Jackson,  Botany 
X. :  the  coast  has  been  nearly  all  examined,  and 
d  to  be  very  much  diversified  in  its  appearance. 
lat  rivers  aie  to  be  met  with  in  the  country ;  the 
yet  discovered  are  the  Brisbane,  the  Hawkesbury, 
Bcquarie,  the  Morumbidgee  or  Murray,  and  the 
n,  but  none  of  these  are  of  any  importance.  The 
;  are  amongst  the  most  degraaed  race  of  savages. 
ire  wholly  without  any  form  of  government  of  their 
the  only  superiority  consists  in  personal  strength 
rage,  and  their  only  divisions  as  a  people  are  into 
0. 

reat  Britain,  as  is  well  known,  has  formed  a  settlement  on  the 
MMist  of  this  extensive  country,  to  which  those  of  her  subjects  ar« 
■ported,  who  are  condemned  to  banishment  for  their  crimes :  felons 
OMrly  banished  to  the  American  colonies,  prior  to  the  separation  of 
■  from  the  mother  country.  The  first  site  fixed  upon  was  Botany 
ere  the  governor  and  the  garrison  intended  for  the  defence  of  the 
Lirived,  together  with  the  first  party  of  convicts,  in  1788 :  but 
ibarkation,  it  appeared  that  no  part  of  the  intended  site  of  the  co- 
I  free  from  objections,  and  it  proved  necessary  to  repair  to  the 

harbour  of  Port  Jackson,  which  lies  a  few  miles  to  the  iNorthward. 
nirse  of  time,  other  settlements  were  laid  out  alon^  the  Hawkesbury 
Q  the  interior  parts  of  the  country ;  for  a  lon^  tmie  an  extensive 
mountains,  called  the  Blue  Ms.,  and  traversmg  the  country  from 
at  some  distance  from  the  coast,  formed  an  impassable  boundary  to 
t,  but  these  have  now  been  crossed,  and  many  flourishing  stations 
ed  in  the  fertile  plains  beyond  them. 

he  territory  of  the  colony  is  divided  into  ten  counties,  viz.  Cumber- 
mden,  Argyll,  Westmorland,  Londonderry,  Roxburgh,  Northum- 
Durham,  Ayr,  and  Cambridge.  The  chief  town,  and  the  capital 
bole  cx)lony,  is  Sydney,  situated  on  the  Southern  shores  of  Port 

which  as  a  harbour  is  probably  not  exceeded  by  any  other  in  the 
The  cove  on  which  the  town  stands  is  called  &^anis)  CQf^«>  %.id^^& 


OM  of  tbe  Snesi  tiatuial  bo^es  of  water  ihai  caa  be  imagin 
tiellj  lecuie  aguosi  all  triads,  and  vessels  of  aay  tae  may  lit 
fleatejt  safety.  The  other  principal  towns  are  Panuu&ua,  1 1 1  n  mm*m. 
Windsor,  Newcastle,  Liverpool,  and  Bathui^t.  Besides  tbecokojinM 
WnghboQihood  of  Cott  Jackson,  the  British  have  other  iettlemenl*  in  di&i- 
ant  pans  of  Australia  :  as  Melville  I.,  Bathursi  1.,  and  Raffles  Baj,  an  lilt 
JlonhErn  part  of  the  island;  and  Swan  R.  and  King  George's  Sounil, at  ill 
South  Western  extremity. 

63.  The  tslaDdofV*-!  Diemen's  Land,  likewise  belonging  to  IbeBiilisl, 
lies  off  the  South  Eastero  eitrcmily  of  Australia,  fmin  which  it  is  s^tanud    , 
by  a  broad  strait  called  Bass  Strait.     It  abooads  in  eicelleni  haiboun. 


Elncipal  of  whicb  are  Derwent  Harb.,  PortDavej,  Macquarie  Hart).,  P«l 
alrymple,  and  Deurieu  Bay.     Within  a  few  yean  '      '     '     '"- 

Tieea  sent  to  this  island,  from  the  original  ealaboshme 


Hoharl  Town,  which  is  the  principal  place,  stands  on  the  banks  of  tlie  E. 
Derwent,  at  the  South  Kastera  comer  of  the  island,  and  was  founded  "m  ihi 
yearlH04|  since  which  anolher  settletoent,  Darned  Launeeston,  has  beta 
banded  on  the  R.  Tamar,  towards  the  Northern  coast. 

64.  To  the  South  Eastward  of  -instralia  lies  New  Zeelasd,  conpim^  ■ 
of  two  large  islands  separated  from  each  other  liy  a  strait  about  I!  Wv  i 
wide :  they  are  called  by  Clie  natives  li^heiiioinauwe  and  Tavai  (or  TliAl  i 
Foenammoo).    The  inhabitants  arc  savage  in  their  manners,  addicud  f)} 

DUny  grois  and  revolting  aupeislitions,  and  are  represented !i..i— 

Ihat  government  is  a  complete  despulism,  beiu^  divided  amo 
of  petty  chiefs,  wlio  are  cantinunlly  involved  id  the  most 

POLYNESIA. 

65.  The  name  of  Polynesia  (signifying  a  collect 
many   islands)  is  applied  to  those  extensive  chajj 
islandB,  which  lie  scattered  in  the  Pacific  Oceas  I 
the  Equator  and  the  Southern  Tropic,  to  the  I 
of  New  Guinea  and  Australia :  it  is  also  consideit 
some  as  including  the  islands  to  the  N.  of  the  Eqiy. 
and  E.  of  China  and  Japan.     The  principal  groua 
the  S.  of  the  Equator  are  the  New  Hebrides,  New  Q 
donia,  the  Friendly  Islands,  the  Navigators  Islaucl^id 
Society  Islands  (the  chief  of  which  is  Otaheite^  4 
Low  Islands,  and  the  Marquesas.   The  Sandwicli  I^ai 
are  by  far  the  most  important  of  those  which  lie  N.  trf 
the  Equator,  and  ft  was  at  Owhyhee,  the  principal  t 
amongst  them,  tlmt  the  famous  navigator  Captain  C 
lost  his  life  in  a  misunderstanding  with  the  natirci. 

GO.  These  islands  are  mostly  of  coral  fonnation,  and  new  onot  • 
be  cnnstanlly  springing  up  above  the  sarface  of  the  ocean  :  tlie3'  ai 
aH  inbalnted  hy  a  half-civiUzed  race,  subject  to  the  capricious  wil 
bkriaii  chiele,  and  given  up  la  the  most  degrading  practices  of  i^ 
*f\petslitioa,  except  in  tbow  p \ices  wtee  xW  aQw«u\Kd  eflbtu  of  Pi 


lie  N.  t£ 
cipal  one 
ainOmHi 

of  Mo^^H 
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Irinre  erofeited  them  to  Christiani^.  The  major  part  of  the 
_  to  tfete  fiiritbh  by  right  of  discovery,  but  some  of  the  most 
MaMe  mmi  hate  been  fermuly  ceded  to  them  by  the  natives  and  their 
Mfru«M»eU. 


iri  CHAPTER  XXII. 

RUSSIAN    EMPIRE    IN    ASIA. 


S^.  ASIATIC  Russia  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Euro- 
Russia;  on  the  S.  by  the  Ottoman  Empire,  the 
^  lorn  of  Persia,  Independent  Tartary,  and  Monsoha ; 
iTihe  £•  by  the  North  Pacific  Ocean ;  and  on  the  JK. 
tiie  Arctic  Sea.  It  contains  about  3,583,600  square 
or  nearly  one  miUion  more  than  the  whole  of 
tmmB^Y^j  and  its  population  has  been  roughly  estimated 
it  13,000,000  souls  :  it  is  sometimes  called  Siberia,  but 
■uproperly  so,  for  this  name  belongs  only  to  the  North 
Mstem  proyinces  of  the  empire. 

^  X  Astatic  Russia  is  amongst  the  most  {brlorn  and  desdftte  regions  on  the 
fln  of  the  globe,  its  importance  and  value  not  bearing  the  least  proportion 
iPte  vasfoess  ci  its  extent  A  great  portion  of  its  lands  are  included  within 
tits  of  the  Frigid  Zone ;  and  even  those,  which  from  their  position  lie 
the  range  of  a  milder  climate,  are  exposed  firom  the  peculiarities  of 
phyacal  structure  to  a  degree  of  cold,  which  ranks  them  with  tlie 
IriM  feriNiied  countries  of  Europe.  The  situation  of  the  ^ater  part 
AJ^  also,  excludes  it  from  all  conmunication  with  the  civilized  parts 


ttt 


%l)ia  world :  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Sea  are  barred  by  almost  perpetual 

'-^   ^ilit  those  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  can  only  be  reached  by  KurG 

after  traversing  a  greater  Stance  than  the  circum£erence  a 


/iS.  Principal  Mountains.  Asiatic  Russia  is  tra- 
Ihned  by  extensive  ranges  of  mountains,  generally  of  a 
jBMridemble  breadth  at  the  summit,  but  oi  no  very  great 
Ught;  they  present  for  the  most  part  the  wildest  scene 
imaginalde,  being  interspersed  wtth  thick  woods,  tor- 
notfl^  and  precipices,  without  a  human  habitation,  ex- 
cMme  a  few  she^s  erected  by  hunters,  who  have  explored 
flt|  siSfcary  re^ons  in  quest  of  ^me.  Most  of  these 
are  aims  of  the  great  cham  of  SayoD&V  ot  X^IX^ 
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lonnoy,  which  divides  Asiatic  Russia  from  Chinese  Tar- 
tary,  and  after  coasting  the  shores  of  the  N.  Pacific 
Ocean,  terminates  in  East  Cape,  the  Eastern  extrenntf 
of  the  whole  contment  of  Asia,     The  i-ange  of  the  Oo-    . 
ral  M'.,  which  hea  at  the  Western  extremity  of  Asiatic    '. 
Russia,   and    partly   separates  the  two   continents  of  i 
Eurape  and  Asia,  has  been  already  described ;  as  has    t 
also  the  lofty  chain  of  the  Caucasus,  between  the  Black    , 
and  Caspian  Seas,  in  the  S.  W.  extremity  of  this  patt    . 
of  the  empire. 

4.  Principal  RivEKS.     The  rivers  of  Asiatic  Ruasi*  ,^ 
■     are  nearly  on  the  same  grand  scale  as  its  mountains,    i 

several  ot  them  being  amongst  the  most  considerabla  in    ' 
the  world.     They  do  not,  however,  generally  ^peakio^-   ' 
convey  the  same   benefits  to  the  regions  which  th«f   t 
water  as  the  great  streams  of  other  countries,  but  roH    ' 
across  desert  plains,  whence  an  almost  perpetual  wintar   ^ 
banishes  the  arts  and  social  life.     A  wide  fiat  aur&ce  of 
water  is  bordered  sometimes  by  a  gloomy  forest,  samfr 
times  by  a  dreary  marsh ;  it  presents  no  objects  exoeft 
a  few  bones  of  mammoths  uncovered  by  the  swellinE  rf  * 
the  torrents,  or  a  few  savage  fishing  canoes  toiling  m$ 
precarious  existence.     Most  of  these  rivers  rise  in  thp  * 
Yablonnoy  M".,  and  run  Northwards  into  the  Frozen  Se».    ' 
Amongst  the  chief  of  them  we  may  mention  the  Ou^,  ' 
which  is  nearly  2,200  miles  long' ;  it  receives  the  watav  ^ 
of  the  Irtish,  Ishim,  and  Tobol,  and  flows  into  the  Arctie  " 
Ocean  at  the  sea  of  Obe.     Farther  Eastward   is  Uie 
Euisei,  which  is  3,115  miles  long;  it  is  joined  at  Ed|-  ' 
seisk  by  the  Angora,  which  traverses  the  great  L.  Baikil 
near  the  frontiers  of  Mongolia :  the  Toungouska  is  like- 
wise one  of  its  tributaries.     Beyond  this  is  the  R.  Lena, 
which  is  2,069  miles  long ;  and  still  Ikrther  E.  are  the 
Yana,  the  Indigirka,  the  Kolima,  and  the  Anadir,  dfe 
last  of  which  flows  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  ail  the  pre- 
ceding rivers   dischai'ging  themselves   into  the   Arctic 
Sea. 

5.  Besides  these  rivers  we  may  mention  the  ^'olgf 
and  the  Oural  both  in  the  S.  W.  part  of  Russia,  whJoi 

How  into  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  are  the  only  ones  of  any 
consequence  having  a  So\il^eT\^  comi^r,.    tVe.  Volga  is 
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4Mtly  in  European  Russia :  it  rises  in  the  Valdai  M*^ 
$lA  after  a  S.  E.  course  of  2,100  miles  enters  the  Ca&- 
Man  at  Astrakhan.  The  R.  Oural  rises  in  the  Oural 
MF,f  and  after  a  Southerly  course  of  904  miles,  enters 
tbe  N.  extremity  of  the  Caspian  Sea:  it  forms  in  its 
pfiiole  length  the  boundary  between  Asiatic  Russia  and 
independent  Tartary. 

]L*&  Gulfs,  Capxs,  &c.  The  principal  Gulfs  of  Asiatic  Russia  are,  the 
tfi  of  Kara  near  Nova  Zemlia,  and  the  Sea  of  Obe  at  the  mouth  of  the 
STObe,  both  in  the  Arctic  Sea ;  the  Gulf  of  Anadir  near  Bhering's  Strait, 
Ak  Sea  of  Penjina  and  the  G.  of  Okhotsk  between  Kamtchatka  and  the 
laod  of  Russia,  all  three  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Its  only  inland  sea 
BB  the  Caspian,  which  forms  part  of  its  S.  W.  frontier,  is  L.  Baikal 
the  springs  of  the  R.  Eoisei  and  on  the  borders  of  Mongolia.  C.  Se- 
Vostotchnoiis  the  Northernmost  point  in  Asiatic  Russia,  and  indeed  in 
m  whole  continent  of  Asia,  being  much  nearer  the  Aictic  Pole  than  any 
MMiontory  in  Europe.  East  Cape  is  the  Easternmost  land  of  all  Asia,  and 
■HDS  the  Western  side  of  Bhenog's  Strait :  this  strait  lies  between  it  and 
VI  Prince  of  Wales  in  America,  and  is  only  40  miles  across  in  its  narrowest 
|iiC.    The  Southernmost  point  of  Kamtchatka  is  called  C.  Lopatka. 

'*'  7..  Asiatic  Russia  is  divided  into  sixteen  provinces, 
tte  govenunent  of  which  is  the  same  as  that  already 
tebcribed  in  European  Russia''^.  The  Christian  reUgion 
V  'only  partially  spread  amongst  them,  most  of  the  in- 
%ilHtants  following  the  doctrines  of  Buddha,  though 
wmy  of  the  people  towards  the  Persian  and  Turkish 
fimtiers  are  Mahometans.  There  are  but  few  European 
Jibabitants  in  Asiatic  Russia,  excepting  such  as  are 
^Sitaipelled  to  resort  hither.  The  greater  part  is  com- 
^^iosed  of  those  unfortunate  beings  and  their  descendants, 
^iho  have  ^been  doomed  by  the  Russian  government  to 
'bile  in  these  dreary  regions,  either  as  a  punishment  for 
wual  or  supposed  crime,  or  as  a  necessary  consequence 
Irfhavii^  been  taken  in  war. 

'  8.  Christitnity  has  hitherto  made  very  little  progress  amongst  the  widely- 
#ipeiigd  natives  of  Asiatic  Russia,  though  ^considerable  efforts  have  recently 
\lbni  maide,  and  wit^  some  success.  The  religion  generally  difiiised  through- 
flit  this  extensive  territory,  is  the  system  of  Buddha,  or  of  the  Lamas,  which 
Mginating  in  Hindoostao,  has  now  its  central  seat  in  Tibet,  and  is  generally 
^'^imssed  over  all  the  East  and  centre  of  Asia.  In  Siberia,  however,  it  is 
my  extensrvely  combined  with  superstitious  incantations,  especially  towards 

£i  Northern  parts  of  the  country,  where  the  refined  doctrines  of  the  system 
ve  degraded  into  the  rudest  paganism,  being  replaced  by  mere  sorcery  and 
fte  woruiip  of  stone  images.    Mahometanism  is  likewise  professed  towards 
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thaSoutti  Wesletn  frantiere,  upon  tlie  boideis  of  tfaa  OUomen  iiiiil  fliajlii 
Cin|H|:«t;  sjid  bj  llie  late  coaquesU  of  Ru&aia,  naaj  of  tbe  Anuiw 
ChnstianB  have  also  fallen  under  her  power, 

g.  Before  the  arrival  of  the  Rinsiaoi  in  Siberia,  ihe  NortheiH  port  of  AA 
iDfaabiled  by  Namndic  people  of  virioua  race).  diBBiing  from  eicb  athd 
e  and  loannen,  and  separated  by  immense  deserts,  beyond  whicll 
lus  Mongols  never  atlenipled  to  pass.  The  Rnssiaos  have  m 
gradaally  cDnquer«l  it,  and  hold  it  in  Bnbjection  bya  hauUiil  of  aad» 
cipliaed  troops  scanered  al  wide  ialervals  over  thii  vast  and  thinly -inhibiUJ 
dominioii.  Lines  of  fortiGcation,  composed  of  wooden  forts,  are  iimttii 
chiefiy  alon?  the  Soothern  Iroiitier  as  a  defence  against  the  Tartars  lU 
Kir^^es,  The  yoke  of  conquest,  however,  presses  but  ligbtfy  npoB  tlM  u-  i 
live  tribe*,  who  are  merely  obli^  to  pay  s  certain  maderale  tiibale,  liM| 
allowed  to  follow  all  their  pursuits  and  habHs  unmolested. 

10.  I'he  Northern  part  of  Siberia  is  inhabited  by  a  race  of  bantinE  Iilkf 
(leculiar  to  itself.  The  most  considerable  of  these  are,  the  Samoe^.  (At 
nhabil  the  whole  coast  as  hi  Eastward  as  the  R.  Lena  ;  the  Tschiiii^ 
md  the  Konaks,  who  dwell  between  this  river  and  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  tbe 
Oitiaks,  between  the  R,  Obe  and  Euisei ;  the  Tnngonsis,  between  (be  EdM 
and  the  Lena ;  and  Ihe  Va|u)utes  or  Zmilis,  between  the  last  mentioiied  nnf 
and  Ihe  Seaof  OkoCsk.  The  tracts  in  the  South  Eastern  part  of  the  cooUlT 
about  Lake  Baikal,  the  R.  Seleo°a,  and  tlie  upper  counes  of  the  Lenaagil 
Euisei,  are  occDpied  by  Mongols,  especially  by  one  nice  of  ihem  dUeil 
Bnrati.  Tbe  districts  upQn  the  borders  of  Independent  Taitary  4te  inlu- 
hitcd  by  various  tiibes  bearing;  the  conimoa  name  of  Tartars,  as  wdl  «i 
liertaia  local  appellations,  such  as  Baschkirs.  Tcbalhni,  lilusctiivis,  &c.  , 
.  II.  The  names  of  the  sixteen  gDvemments  and  provinces  into  ulud 
Asiatic  Russia  is  divided,  together  with  their  chief  towns  and  the  m'trnl'l^ 
population  of  the  latter,  may  be  seen  ia  the  following  table ; 


Chief  Towns. 

Estimated  Pojnli^ 

Tobolsk    ...        - 

Tobolsk   -        . 

85,000 

■~ 

Omsk        .... 

Omsk       - 

H,000 

Jomsk       .         -         -         . 

Tomsk     - 

y.wo 

i 

Eniseisk   .        .        -        . 

Eniseisk  - 

e.wK( 

e 

Irkoutsk    ...        - 

Irkoutsk 

SS.DOO 

0: 

Yakoutsk- 

Vakont^k 

T.ooa 

.Okholsk    .... 

Okhotsk  • 

I,SOO 

Orenhuig 

Orenbuij 

20,000 

Astrakhan 

Astrakhan 

50,000 

Caucasus 

Stavropol 

3,000 

1 

Circassia  or  Tcherkess 

Ueorgievsk 

4,000 

GeorgiaorGiouiia    -        - 

Tiflis       -        - 

33.000 

Abascia    -        .        -        . 

Anapa      -         - 

a.soo 

Daugliiaian       .        -        - 

Derbeat  - 

-Sfairvan     .         -         ,         - 

Baku       - 

8.000 

Armenia  or  Erivaa     • 

Erivan      . 

12,000 

12.  Tobolsk,  the  capital  of  the   govenmient  of  the 
Mtme  name,  and  tUs  n^liu^oW  ot  %VV  ^isiattc  Russia,  U 
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flitiiated  m  tiie  Western  part  of  Siberia^  near  the  €oa- 
ftieiice  of  the  Irtish  and  Tobol,  from  which  latter  river 
it  has  derived  its  name.  When  the  Russians  first  took 
Msseseion  of  the  country,  in  Ib&ly  they  erected  a  mere 
|^iK>den  fort  witiii  the  view  of  keeping  the  natives  in  sub- 
'  doa:  it  was  burnt  to  the  groimd  about  60  years 
^rwBfds,  when  they  built  the  present  town  in  its  stead, 
buildiiigs,  however,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
\  BjoS,  convents,  are  all  of  wood,  and  present  a 
VStf  mean  appearance.  Tobolsk  is  a  place  of  conaider- 
lljlfe  commerce  and  thoroughfare,  owing  to  all  the  fum 
lid  other  descriptions  of  goods,  which  are  collected  as 
ite  from  the  wandering  tnbes  of  these  immense 
rtSy  being  deposited  in  its  warehouses.  It  contains 
it  25,000  inhabitants. 


r  ■-«•    IHuratsk,  the  capital  of  a  proTince  of  the  tame  name,  is  situated  ia 

vK^Soath  Eastern  part  of  the  country,  not  far  from  the  shores  of  L.  Baikal, 

pttit  the  jnqction  of  the  Angora  and  Irkut,  from  which  last  riyer  it  has 

,^bBMd  its  name.    It  contains  many  churches  and  schools,  and  is  the  vesi" 

vkee  of  tiie  officers  of  the  Rusisian  government,  and  an  important  military 

n.    Irkontsk  is  a  place  of  greater  commercial  consequence  than  any 

m  Siberia,  having  an  advantageous  situation,  and  being  the  residence 

iny  merchants  engaged  io  the  trade  between  Russia  and  China,  from 

tttcommon  limits  of  which  it  is  only  100  miles  distant.    Okotsk  stands  on 

■e  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Okotsk,  to  which  it  has  communicated  its  name : 

4Hiei>  ■•  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  mainland,  on  the  £.  by  the  peninsula 

if  Kamtchatka,  which  forms  part  of  the  N.  E.  extremity  of  the  continent, 

tti  on  tbeS.  by  the  Knrile  Islands.  These  islands  exteod  from  the  Southern 

promontory  of  Kamtchatka  to  the  head  of  the  Japanese  Is.,  and  belong 

MMly  to  Kassia,  though  a  few  of  the  Southern  ones  are  tributary  totlie 

aiperor  of  Japan. 

14.  To  the  S.  £.  of  Irkoutsk  lies  the  Russian  town  of  Kiachta,  on  the 
onunon  limits  of  Siberia  and  Chinese  Tartary :  it  is  the  only  point  of  com- 
VUucation  between  the  empires  of  Russia  and  China,  the  latter,  according 
^  the  jealous  policy  by  which  they  have  been  always  actuated,  allowing 
^gn  trade  only  at  one  point  of  each  of  its  frontiers.  Kiachta  has  there* 
fcft  risen  to  great  eminence  since  it  was  fixed  upon,  in  1728,  as  the  centre 
of  commerce  between  the  two  empires :  the  great  fair  is  held  in  December, 
vken  merdiants  flock  hither  from  every  part  of  the  surrounding  countries. 
The  Chinese  town  in  Mongolia  is  separate  from  the  Russian,  and  is  called 
lUimatchin ;  they  are  both  defended  by  strong  fortresses.  On  the  line  of 
^Baaication  the  Russians  have  raised  a  pile  of  stones,  which  is  surmounted 
^  a  cnm^  whilst  the  Chinese  have  built  a  kind  of  cone  or  pyramid. 

15.  Astrakhan,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Astrak- 
IttD^.is  situated  in  the  South  Western  part  of  Asiatic 
ftoBsia,  on  an  island  in  the  Volga,  formed  by  two  arms 
of  the  rmr,  and  only  2d  miles  distant  froia  \t&  mouXXv  \w 
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tlie  Caspiaa  Sea.  The  city  is  three  miles  in  circuit,  of 
a  very  iiregular  figure,  and  surrounded  by  a  wall ;  tiiB 
churches  and  public  edifices  are  built  of  atone,  but  tile 
houses  in  general  are  of  wood.  Astrakhan  is  a  place  of 
great  trade  and  manufecture,  for  which  purposes  it  ia 
fevourably  situated,  from  its  lying  on  the  borders  of  An* 
and  Europe.     It  contains  about  50,000  inhabitants. 

16.  It  nils  the  deaiga  of  Feler  the  Gieat  to  make  AstraUiaa  the  ceou  of 
an  extensive  commerce,  aod  lie  accanliagly  eacoumged  the  coaSux  of  inbik- 
biliQIi  fiom  all  parts.  Its  prescal  populatioa  coaaista  of  Russians,  Tarlul^ 
Greeks,  Annanians,  PersianB,  Jews,  Indians,  Britisli,  and  frencli.  !»• 
.  mkbon  was  foritieily  the  capital  of  a  prorinae,  or  kiagdoai,  in  tba  counaj 
of  Kipschack  or  Capchac,  belonoiag  to  the  Mon^]  Taitara  and  exlEOiliat 
BS  far  as  Mouow ;  but  after  vanoua  revalutioas  it  fell  into  the  haojia! 
Russia,  A.  D.  1554.  Tiflis,  or  Teflis  as  the  DainG  is  sometimes  written,  a  (lift 
capital  of  Gforgia,  and  lies  in  the  Southemmael  part  of  Asiatic  llnssia.  ^ll 
!i  beaulirully  situated  on  llie  banks  of  the  R.  Kur,  at  the  Soathem  fbnt  t( 
the  Cau[:asus,  and  nearly  in  the  ceatic  of  die  isthmus  which  sepaiatts  ite 
Black  and  Caspian  Seaa.  Since  the  conquest  of  Geotgia  by  the  Itusn>iUi 
in  IBOI,  Tiflis  bis  become  an  important  mil itajy  post ;  it  is  the  resiJencerf 
theit  governor  and  eommander-in-cbief,  who  has  always  a  great  fcit* 
staliooed  nnder  him  in  this  neighbourhood.  It  contains  many  haoiiMiK 
churchei  and  mosques,  and  is  very  ramoua  for  its  hot  spriugs. 
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17.  The  name  of  Tartary,  or  Tataria  aa  it  is  also 
called,  is  applied  in  its  most  extended  sense  to  the  whole 
central  part  of  Asia,  stretching  from  the  Caspian  Sea  on 
the  W.  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  E., 
and  from  the  empires  of  Persia,  Cabul,  Hindoostan,  and 
China,  on  the  South,  to  that  of  Russia  on  the  Nortli. 
This  extensive  region  is  inhabited  by  a  great  number  of 
tribes,  varying  in  name  and  character,  but  generally  ad- 
dicted to  a  Nomadic  life  ;  dwelling  without  towns  or  vil- 
lages, in  tents  set  up  in  the  open  fields;  living  on  horse- 
flesh and  on  the  milk  of  marea.  It  is  divided  into  t«D 
principal  parts.  Independent  Tartary  and  TVlongoUa  or 
Chinese  Tartary, 

18,  Independent  Tartary  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by 
the  Caspian  Sea,  on  the  N.  by  Asiatic  Russia,  on  the  E. 
by  Chinese  Tartary,  and  on  the  S.  by  Persia  and  Cabui: 
it  contains  893,300  square  miles,  and  about  6,500,(MHI 
inhabitants.     Its  boundary,  however,  towards  the  frcui- 

tiere  ofjndia  and  the  CluiaeBe  Em^vte  is  rather  indefinite ; 
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pany  geographers  including  Little  Bukariai  Little  Tibet, 
9|id  eyen  Tibet  itself,  within  the  limits  of  Independent 
liurtaiy,  whilst  others  assign  these  countries  to  India, 
ind  others  ajgain  to  Mongolia,  to  which  last  they  seem 
more  properly  to  belong.  Independent  Tartary  is  so 
jpjled  from  its  being  in  the  possession  of  a  number  of 
independent  tribes,  and  to  distinguish  it  fi*om  Mongolia, 
vfaich.  is  subject  to  the  empire  of  China. 
^l©.  Grbat  Natural  Features,  Independent 
is  la  general  an  elevated  country.  It  is  traversed 
Reveral  ranges  of  lofty  mountains,  which  in  a  manner 
the  OuraUan  chain  in  Russia  with  the  Himaleh 
India.  The  Beloo  Tag  is  a  spur  of  this  latter  range, 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  Tartary  and 
;  the  upper  part  of  it  is  called  Terek  Tau. 
mt  it  towards  the  W.  extends  the  range  of  the  Ala 
between  the  rivers  Sihon  and  Jihon,  which  as  it  ap- 
^hes  the  Aral  Sea  is  called  the  Batona  or  Bila 
itains.  The  Northern  part  of  Independent  Tar- 
ttry  is  traversed  by  a  lofty  remge  of  mountains  con- 
necting the  Quralian  chain  with  the  Great  Altai  M*.  of 
Mongolia :  it  is  familiarly  called  The  Rampart  of  Gog 
ttd  Magog,  but  it  is  known  in  the  country  by  various 
ikdieg,  as  Gori-Mamet-Tau,  Algydim-Zano  M*.,  and 
CRilk-Tau. 

••  =20.  Independent  Tartary  is  watered  by  a  number  of 
tlliportant  nverd,  which  are  either  received  into  the  Aral 
Aia,  or  become  lost  in  the  Steppes  or  moors  of  the 
tedtmtry*  The  two  principal  ones  are  the  Sir  or  Sihon 
iMd  the  Jihon  or  Amoo,  which  last  is  likewise  called  by 
4l8  old  name  the  Oxus.  The  Sihon  rises  in  the  Terek 
Taw  on  the  frontiers  of  Mongolia,  and  flows  with  a  N. 
W\  oonrse  of  1,000  miles  through  Turkestan  into  the  E. 
Tide  of  the  Aral  Sea.  The  Jihon  is  farther  to  the  South- 
ward, and  forms  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course  the 
jboondary  between  Persia  and  Independent  Tartaiy :  its 
ipnngB  are  in  the  Beloo  Tag,  near  the  borders  of  India, 
.mence  it  flows  with  a  N.  W.  course  of  1,300  miles  into 
Ihe  S.  part  of  the  Aral  Sea. 

■  SI.  /imoagst  the  other  rivers  of  iDdependent  Tartary  we  may  notice  the 
^flkof^i,  wk\3x  Ipf^  itself  ip  L.  K^ban-Kul^*,  the  J«it-J^V&U\,  oi  ^^\^%v\ 
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Ik  i>  i>  also  called;  ihe  Td^'i  nod  Ii^iz,  which  dischai^  lhemsc1*df] 
Ac  LAmof  Aksakol-Barby ;  and  the  Emba  or  Djem,  which  BtmaiBtB' 
ii.  E.  part  of  tbe  Caspian  Sva,.  The  R.  OutbI.  whicd  rites  in  tbe  0<u*i  i 
M*.  and  runs  ialo  tlie  N.  extremiiy  of  (he  Caspian  Sea,  Ins  been  alraa^  i 
described ;  as  has  aluo  the  R.  Irtish,  which  has  its  source  ia  Mongefa  oA  \ 
nns  iheDce  into  the  Frozen  Ocean :  both  ihe^e  liren  funn  the  bne  of  inami-  i 
cation  between  Iniependenl  Tartar;  and  Asiatic  Russia,  the  former  Vnmti  i 
the  N.  W.,  and  Ibe  latter  towards  the  N.  East.  The  R.  labim  Irareistf  tie  i 
\.  part  of  Tsrlary,  and  joins  the  Irtiali  above  Tobolsk. 

'£2.  The  Aral  Sea  lies  to  the  E.  of  ibe  Northern  part  of  the  Caipu^ 
with  which  it  is  thought  bj  some  to  have  once  CDnununicated  -■  it  w.IH 
joiles  long  from  N.  to  S.,  and  nboul  SO  broad  from  E.  to  VVeit,  sudv 
principally  supplied  by  Ihe  two  great  rivers  Jihan  and  Sihoo.  Thereiii  ' 
tlsD  seveial  oilier  lakes  in  Independent  Tartary,  though  of  much  smaBcr 
extent ;  the  chief  of  these  ace  L.  Teniss,  L.  Karagu,  L,  Chaigaldpi,  u4 
L.  Solontii.  The  Caspian  Sea  waslies  the  whole  W.  frontier  of  the  counln 
Ind  forms  several  gnifs  in  it,  as  the  G.  of  lUertvai,  the  Dead  Gulf,  KilM- 
Mnsk  Bay,  the  G.  of  Karahu^,  and  the  B.of  Balkan.  Tartary  io  likmiM 
remarkable  for  its  plains  and  fiats,  which  are  of  immense  eitcat  andiiai- 
ipersed  amongst  its  mountainous  tracts;  Ihey  arecommonly  termed  Stefpct, 
U  Ihe  Steppe  of  Ishim  in  theN.  pari  of  Ihe  country. 

-  23.  Religion  and  Government.  Most  of  lie 
Tartars  profess  the  Mahoraetaii  religion  in  it^  utmost 
rigour.  The  Koran,  according  to  the  Sonnite  dogmas,  ffi 
imphcitly  assumed  as  the  guide,  not  only  in  faith  and 
doctrine,  but  in  civil  government  and  in  domestic  life, 
^id  it  adds  very  materially  to  the  autliority  of  tlie 
monarch.  The  political  constitutioa  of  the  differeitt 
Tartar  tribes  presents  a  great  contrast  to  what  usually 
prevails  in  so  rude  and  simple  a  state  of  manners.  ItB 
8  complete  depotism,  the  will  of  the  sovereign  beingthe 
Only  law  and  commanding  unreserved  obedience.  This 
circumstance  depends  probably  upon  the  military  haUls 
of  the  people,  according  to  which,  and  to  the  forms  bikI 
customs  of  a  camp,  the  whole  government  is  administered- 
The  CTzbecks  are  by  fiir  the  most  powerful  people  in  the 
coimtry,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  is  under  their  domi- 
nion :  the  other  principal  tribes  are  tbe  Kirghees,  Buka- 
rians,  and  Turcomans, 

S4.  Independent  Tartary  is  likewise  fre(|aenlly  called  Turin  and  Tarko- 
lan,  not  only  from  its  having  been  l!ie  original  or  acquired  seat  of  the  Tutar 
iBce.  known  by  Ilia  name  of  Turks  or  Tourks,  but  from  the  great  power  ifiO 
cxen:isfld  by  the  K.bans  of  thai  part  of  it  properly  denominalvd  TUfkestiBk 
over  thereat  of  thocouutry.  li  is  also  sometimes  called  Jagaiai,  Ushi|^ii 
■nd  Mawerelnalir.  but  the  latter  name  is  only  properly  applied  to  Ihetiwl 
ot  country  between  the  rivers  Amoo  and  Sihon.  Ihe  name  of  Tarlur  is  slid 
IP  htye  fini  originated  with  the  Ctuaasa,  who  call  all  thair  neighboan. 


#gtf#M  di|rtirtBtij»»  T^  or  TtP^we ;  in  ptoof  of  which  derfwition,  histUtid 
4f4-thjB  FntiaMWid  Arahiam  kaoir  nothtng  of  the  Tartan  uador  thaEt  ap- 
yjyi»innj  4t  «u  ftat  bioiifeht  ialo  general  ate  in  Europt,  aftar  Beaty'a 
MvnhMi  wla  Hqngaiy*  uader  Xing  fredenc  2d.  Whatever  be  the  origin 
il^  JMuiM^'  ii  wena  tohe  clear  that  the  l^rtan  are  of  Tnikiah  origin,  and 
jillttJMrVMp'''*"'^  ^***  ^^^  ^  Turkman  (otherwite  Tmkhmiui),  and 
mirTairtar.  -  la  this  ppinioo,  the  learned  men  of  their  own  aatkm  coocnr : 
A^  which  cBCiunataaoe  it  may  be  added,  that  the  Tartar  language  it  merely 
lie  old  Tnrfcish,  and  the  modem  Ottoman  Turks  speak  the  Tartar  tongue, 
m^  in  another  dialect  The  Tartars  themselves  aflfect  to  derive  their  descent 
fioTurk,  the  pretended  eldest  son  of  Japhet :  and  although  from  the  time 
Vjvhieh  Jttfghia  Khan  subdued  all  Tartary  and  a  neat  part  of  Asia,  and 
feiie' ianptioos  even  into  Europe,  they  have  becoi  Known  by  the  name  of 
Tidin,  'to  Which  that  of  Mongols  or  Moguls  (of  whom  he  was  properly  the 
IMmm)  ^ipetied  inferior,  nevc^eless  the  Tartars  preserve  amongst  them- 
tlliifll  the  same  of  Turks. 

j^tiL  The  Tartars  be^an  to  acquire  some  importance  in  histoiy,  after  the 
Me'ttf  their  subjugation  by  the  Mongols  under  Jenghiz  Khan,  whose  name 
I'^I^CfwSstf  written  Gen^is  or  Zingis;  but  from  the  moment  that  their 
HMJ  MbCites  attention,  it  ceases  to  be  the  history  of  a  peculiar  nation. 
ncrUNited  under  the  banners  and  commanders  of  the  Mongols,  these  enjoy 
with  posterity  the  glory  of  their  conquests,  whilst  the  Tartars  are  constrained 
|f[)BiMl  Iheir  name  to  the  devastations  with  which  both  nations  every  where 
MriEcd  the  Uoody  progress  of  their  armies.  Shortly  after  the  dissolution  of 
ip\niuimoas  oinpire  of  the  Mongols,  rose  Timur  Leng  (otherwise  called 
mptriBne  and  Timur  Beg),  who  was  prince  of  Kesch,  near  Samarcand, 
M;wh9  having  succeeded  in  reducing  Great  Bukaria,  received,  in  1860,  the 
iMnge  pi  the  grandees,  and  was  crowned  at  Balkh  under  the  title  of  the 
Wcrdgn  of  iSbe  world.  The  history  of  his  expeditions  and  conquests  is 
IMI  known*  He  reduced  all  the  Tartar  tribes  under  his  control ;  subjected 
j/^tmuimp  Georgia,  Persia,  all  the  country  as  £u*  Westward  as  the  Euphrates, 
nft  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Norlbem  part  of  Hindoostan.  lie  died  at 
Italurettid  in  the  year  1405,  after  which  his  empire  fell  into  the  greatest 
4iMcr.  '•  His  successors  lost,  one  after  another,  all  the  countries  which 
JliHtlanc  had  left  them,  with  the  exception  of  Great  Bukaria  and  Khorasan ; 
W  cren  these  were  abandoned  in  14U8,  by  the  last  khan  Baber,  who, 
vwever,  from  bein^  an  outcast  and  a  fugitive,  became  the  founder  of  the 
%Banm  Mogul  Enfpire  in  Hindoostan.  The  dissolution  of  the  country  into 
|Wijlar  ■ratniT,  which  parted  again  into  smaller  still,  and  were  then  reduced 
tfl'subjecUon,  at  length  brought  about  a  division  into  stems  and  hordes,  and 
'ttueqiiently,  a  complete  retrogradation  from  a  state  of  comparative  civili- 
tatbe  condition  of  rude  uncultivated  man. 


:  'ii*  IKnee  Ihe  tiMe  of  Timur,  the  peculation  and  Political  state  of  Tartaiy 
have  nndeigooe  an  entire  change.  It  has  been  occupied,  and  many  of  the 
indent  inhalntants  either  subjected  or  expelled,  by  the  Uzbecks,  a  people 
•f  the  widely  extended  Turkish  race,  whose  original  seat  has  not  been  ascer- 
Iraed.  Xbey  appear  to  have  inhabited  some  of  the  more  rugged  and  iMrren 
traeta  to  the  Norai,  and  to  have  been  attracted  thence  by  the  exuberant  fer- 
lifi^  of  the  (dains  on  the  banks  of  the  Oxaa  and  Sihon :  and  under  this  im* 
fuia  they  deseended,  as  is  usual  amongst  pastoral  nations,  not  witli  an 
wmjh  hnt  with  the  whole  mass  of  their  people,  to  occupy  the  territories  of 
the  dfaeendants  of  Timur.  They  have  completely  succeeded,  and  the  whole 
Mpalatkm  of  Bokaria,  and  the  countries  round  it,  is  now  entirely  Uzbeck ; 
mtf,  fanv«  even  peopled  BaJkh,  but  here  they  havebe«xiC«iv^lA«i\n'^v) 
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obedience  to  the  king  of  C&bnl.  Subju»>ted  in  Iheir  conquered  caunirw. 
and  even  forted  from  a  great  part  of  their  aid  hobitBlions,  loioe  Few  aS  Uie 
Tarlaj  triliei  have  retained  their  iDdepeodence.  Amongil  these  aajW 
meitlioned  the  Kirgeea  or  Kirghises.  the  Chiraos,  the  Dukoxiaas,  the  Kin- 
kalpaks,  the  Turcommi  or  Trakhmans.  and  snine  other  races,  wbicUAU 
fDrm  diatinct  states,  and  retain  a  kind  of  national  liberty  ;  but  tbny  existJB 
so  feeble  3  state,  that  they  are  obliged  to  &eak  ptoleclion  somalines  fiontoM 
power  and  sonieliDieB  from  another, 

27-  Bokhara,  or  Great  Bukaria  as  it  13  also  called,  in 
contradistinction  to  Little  Bukaria  which  is  a  t^ouutiylD 
Mongolia,  occupies  the  South  Eastern  part  of  Indepen- 
dent Tartary,  and  is  the  most  impoitant  of  the  kingaoms 
or  states  into  which  it  ia  divided :  its  name  is  said  to  si^ 
nify  the  Cotaitry  of  learned  men.  Its  capital,  Bokhinit 
.  or  Bogar,  is  situated  on  the  Southera  hanka  of  the  B> 
Zunifshann,  which  is  a  tributary  of  the  Jihon  or  Amooi 
it  is  situated  on  a  hill,  surrounded  by  a  ditch  and  an 
earthen  wall,  and  contains  about  70,000  inhabitants. 

28.  The  houses  of  Bokhara  are  low,  and  built  for  the  most  part  of  mint; 
but  the  mosques  and  other  public  buildings,  whii^h  are  very  nunieroqf,  nfl 
tnoatlj  of  alone  nr  brick.  The  inhahilanls  are  characterized  as  bein^  wmik 
more  ctviliied  than  those  of  the  neighbouring  countries,  and  the  cilj>  te 
lone  been  celebrated  all  over  the  East  for  the  study  of  Mahometan  Iheolm 
aniTtaw  :  it  contains  many  colleges,  some  of  which  are  said  to  be  eapatn 
□f  accommodating  600  students.  The  population  of  Bokhara  is  eompiwed 
nf  Uibecks,  Tartars,  Jews,  Afghans,  Calmucks,  and  Hindoos.  It  <MS 
taken  by  Jenghis  Khan  in  1221),  by  Tamerlane  in  13T0,  and  by  the 
Uzbecs,  its  present  possessors,  at  the  close  o(  tbe  last  century. 

29.  To  the  Eastward  of  Bokhara  lies  the  city  of  Sa- 
marcand,  or  Sumerkund  as  the  name  is  also  written, 
another  famous  seat  of  Mahometan  learning :  it  stands 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  R.  Kohuk,  which  unites  its 
waters  with  those  of  the  Zurufshaun,  and  thus  flows  into 
the  OxuB.  The  population  of  Samarcand  does  not  at 
present  exceed  50,000  souls,  but  it  is  said  to  have 
amounted  to  more  than  three  times  that  number  in  the 
days  of  Tamerlane, 

10.  The  court  of  ibis  famous  Khan,  and  his  mimeraus  palitcei,  anuid 
10  hnce  been  surpassingly  splendid  1  the  niiagmHcent  halls  paioled  wilk 
varioiu  colours,  the  hangings  of  silk  embroideied  with  gold  and  silver,  tkc 
tables  of  solid  gold,  and  tha  display  of  rubies,  emeralds,  and  other  pieiaBlli 
stones,  formed  1  scene  of  the  tnoal  danling  character.  The  aiabiiioni  oAt- 
querar  had  made  it  a  put  oF  his  system  la  bring  from  every  pluv  wbiok  be 
jnTaded,  persons  exercising  the  particular  art  for  which  that  place  W 
famous ;  so  that  there  was  scarcely  a  nation  which  bod  not  represenliliiK. 
erui  emjjaymeat  which  wain<)t.EoU<med,  at  Samarcand.  This  once  fleuiiil- 


KJhts  ift^Wy  iMvv^ver,  k»t  almost  all  its  splendour,  the  seat  of  govern- 
fcinng  beou  laog  since  remove^  to  Bokhara:  amongst  the  most 
Hhlft  of  its  remains  is  the  tomb  of  Timur,  which  is  of  jasper  stone. 
'E^  two  chief  towns  of  Turkestan,  properly  so  czdled,  are  Tashkent 
l^nrtan ;  the  former  contains  about  40,000  inhabitants,  but  possesses 
llMfSt,  ChiTa,  or  Khiva,  is  situated  in  the  Western  jpart  of  Inde- 
I^T^irtary,  on  the  banks  of  the  R.  Oxus,  about  150  miles  above  its 
•  with  the  Aral  Sea ;  it  is  the  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name, 
■  jQne  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  countiy  named  Kharasm,  the  other 
HQleomaBia  or  the  country  inhabited  by  the  Turcomans  properly  so 
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K  Northern  part  of  Independent  Tartary  is  inhabited  by  the  power- 
nenms  tribe  of  the  Kii^es,  Kirghises,  or  Kirguises,  as  the  name 
Uply  written :  they  are  divided  into  three  hordes,  called  the  Great, 
Miltt  and  the  little  Horde,  and  generally  live  a  Nomadic  life,  though 
f -timn  cultivate  land,  and  carry  on  a  sort  of  barter  with  the  Russians. 
IttM  comQieiicement  of  the  17th  century,  they  were  in  possession  of 
iiioiy  about  the  upper  course  of  the  R.  Enisei,  in  Siberia,  but  about 
plDd  they  were  compelled  to  retire  before  the  Russian  arms  into  the 
■  of  the  Tartars,  with  whom  they  partly  incorporated  themselves, 
^  Vy  £ar  the  greater  number  of  them  retained  their  independence,  and 
wT  a  distinct  tribe.  Those  of  them  who  dwell  in  the  neighbourhood 
Hvssian  frontiers  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  that  power,  by  an- 
mpdiBg  a  deputy  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  it.  Notwithstand- 
piy  however,  and  in  spite  of  a  line  of  forts,  which  the  Russian 
lieiit  has  bidlt  along  the  common  limits  between  it  and  the  Kirgees, 
nd  to  compound  for  the  safety  of  its  subjects  against  the  predatory 
gif  these  wandering  hordes,  by  paying  an  annual  tribute  to  the  chiefs 
lid  the  supreme  power. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

CHINESE  EMPIRE, 


THE  Chinese  Empire  contains  two  great  compo- 
parts,  viz,  Mongolia  and  China  Proper.  Mon- 
;a,  or  Chinese  Tahtauy  as  it  is  also  called,  corn- 
ends  by  far  the  largest  and  the  least  valuable  por- 
E)f  the  Chinese  Empire.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N. 
iberia ;  on  the  W.  by  Independent  Tartary ;  on  the 
y  Cabuly  Hindoostan,  the  Birman  Empire,  and 
a  Proper ;  and  on  the  E.  by  the  inlets  of  the  Pacific 
tn,  known  by  the  names  of  the  Sea  of  Japan  and  the 
d  Tartary.     It  contains  2,808,000  8c^ijL9.rei  miles,  or 
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a  greater  extent  of  country  than  the  whole  of  ^^i^^'^  :^  t 
but  it:f  population  is  not  supposed  to  exceed  14,000^     ^ 

C»f5t11l1s.  ^fi^    * 

2.  Great  Natural  Features.  Nearly  the\?^  ai^^ 
inUfhor  ot'  this  immense  range  of  territory  consists  ®^  «^  -s 
Irvfl  plain.  Its  Northern  frontier  is  formed  by  the  IV  ^^  J 
mountain-range  of  Sayansk  or  Yablonnoy^  which  exte3^^  j  8 
friMn  thr  limits  of  Independent  Tartary  to  the  shores^^!^;^ 
the  PuiMtic  Ocean  :  it  is  connected  towards  the  W.  vff.  • 


the  oha:n  of  the  Great  Altai  M*.,  which  traverses  i    ^^  «, 
Western  }Kirt  of  Mongolia,  and  joins  the  Himaleh  &  ^^  , 


Prope 
the  M»i:r\.*ts  of  some  ot  the  longest  rivers  in  Asia,  m»U&^ 
a^  the  ln-i\viiddy,  the  Cambodia  K.,  the  Yang-tse-KiaD|fi-3^^ 
a:u1  the  Hivinhi-Ho.  The  Eastern  part  of  Mongolia  jsi^^ 
trj\ers<Ni  by  u  ruiffe  of  mountains,  which  runs  parallU^^'^^ 
>i«:ih  ihe  >l:ore<  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  fix>m  the  mouths  A^ 
\lw  U.  AuKH>r  to  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Corca'X^^ 
3,  rh«'  i^iily  iiTeui  river  in  Chinese  Tartary  is  the  Amoc^^ 
or  S;i^;i'.:::  as  it  i>  also  called.  It  rises  on  the  S.  side  ^ 
:hv  Y.iMonnoy  Mountains  and  runs  thence  with  j£^  f 
Kas!i  rl\  i>»iii>i»  uf  i.'i43  miles  into  the  G,  of  Tartaiy  . '^^ 
iinx^s-.sr  trie  I.  of  SiiiT'il-n:  its  chief  tributaries  are  tie  '-'Z 
Si>n:r«»r».  thi>*.»uri,  aiul  SchilLa.  .-/ 


tn 
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1  I  N<  T\  .i:e.  Kow( wr,  several  o:her  small  riven,  which  either  lose  thin* 
v!w»  ;:;  !.i<e<  or  b^ton.i'  ab>orU>i  :a  ttie  desert:  such  are  the  R.  of  Gido*  .<^  b 
-al.  !.So  \  ^rkand  II.  vthicb  empties  itself  into  L.  f^k>Xor,  the  Oulia  aod  "^ 
V:jid:\:<  vki..K:.  lu:;  i'^to  I..  Balljoh.  Ifesides  these  there  are  the  upper  eomKi 
«*i  '.^^  n\i'>  n;e:'.tio::eil  .lUne  as^  douini;  through  the  Birman  Empiie  lid 
i  ..inA  rvi>r:  those  of  ti:c  Imlus  and  rsau|)00  ^  or  Burrampooter),  wbidi 
(V»  ih:vui:h  India ;  the  Irtish.  i.)l>e.  K nisei,  and  Selenga,  which  tnieRe 
xN'tu.  I'htre  are  strvcral  lakes  in  Chinese  Tartan*:  the  lu^est  of  thcM 
a;*  ih»*-o  of  Koko-\cr,  i'cikiii.  and  Pallc,  in  Tibet,  and  those  of  Lok-Vor, 
l\u>k«-l.  r'.irkd>h  or  Tcni<,  and  Alakoul,  towaixis  the  borders  of  lodependent 

,\.  \  til  TV  are  uuny  extensive  deserts  in  Mongolia.  The  largest  of  th«e 
^  l>.o  \4>;  Pescii  ot'  Shiimo  or  Cobi.  which  is  more  than  a  thousand  nriki 
^  Vniiiii.  And  stroU'hos  alor.^  t!ie  whole  North  Wtstem  borders  of  Cluai 
t\Mk^'i  f^Mn  1  iWt  to  Pekin :  it  is  covered  for  the  most  part  with  a  sbort 
iJbMk  |li<^^><  ^^hicii  furnishes  sustenance  for  cattle,  and  has  no  water  exceptiig 
«lMt  i»  cxOiOw-.ngiy  ^r,\Ckish  and  bad.  The  Sea  of  Japan  lies  between  tke 
'ai^ue««'  UUr.ds  and  the  oiust  of  Mongolia,  and  is  connected  with  the  Pacific 
KVi*tt  ^7  *•»*  ^•*"'^'*  ^'*  Coi^a ;  its  N.  part  which  runs  up  between  tht  Lrf 


teMm  ^  to  mubIwmI  is  called  the  Galf  of  Tartary,  The  Wbang-Hai 
iKxeUowSeaia  an  inlet  of  die  Pacific  Ocean  bounded  on  the  N.  and  £•  by 
Hobgolia;  ahd  on  the  W.  by  China  Proper :  it  contains  the  two  gulfs  of 
Lntotoog  and  Petchelee.  The  chief  capes  of  Chinese  Tartary  are,  C.  Eliza- 
lUltke  Nortbemmost  point  of  Sagalin ;  C.  Corea,  the  S.  extremity  of  the 
*~   lift  of  the  same  name,  to  the  W.  of  which  lies  the  intricate  group  of 

called  the  Corean  Archipelago ;  and  P^  Charlotte  or  the  Regent's 

:oppofite  the  N.  promontory  of  China  Proper. 

fJ^tB.  Religion  and  Government.    The  religion  of 
tte  Mc^l  Tartars  is  confined  to  Shamanism^  or  the 
llArohi^   of  Fo.     For  their  Lamas  they  entertain  the 
^' >t  "superstitious  veneration,  and  though  these  are 
>Fant  and  licentious  priests,  they  believe  them  to  pos- 
the  ^ft  of  immortality,  and  of  supernatural  power 
Ifcbh  as  calling  down  hail  or  rain,  and  to  them  they  give 
^ most  valuable  of  their  effects  in  return  for  prayers, 
Sifitch  these  priests  go  about  reciting  from  tent  to  tent. 
4lie  McMgul  princes,  or  Khans  as  they  are  styled,  are 
Sidbpendent  one  of  the  other,  though  they  are  all  sub- 
k(  to  the  emperor  of  China,  whom  they  consider  as  the 
Vtaid  Khan  of  the  Tartars :  tribute  forms  the  utmost 
"Gftent  of  their  allegiance,  but  the  Chinese,  in  order  to 
iicJXTB  their  dominion,  have  found  it  necessary  in  many 
Wses  to  pay,  and  not  to  receive  this  tribute.    The  em- 
peror settles  the  limits  of  their  respective  territories,  and 
appoints  the  laws  according  to  which  they  govern  their 
imbjects.    These  tributary  Khans  have  not  the  power  of 
oondemning  their  subjects  to  death,  nor  of  depriving  them 
of  their  possessions ;  a  supreme  tribunal  having  been 
'.tistablished  at  Pekin  for  the  affairs  of  the  Moguls,  to 
j^ch  every  individual  may  appeal  from  the  sentence  of 
das  prince,  who  is  obliged  to  appear  in  person  whenever 
iie  is  summoned. 

■^r--7*  It  appears  that  many  centuries  ago  the  Mongols  were  divided  into  two 
hliiitifHj;  nations,  whose  partition  might  probably  be  owing  either  to  national 
jpoiBiatgiices,  or  to  a  natural  separation  by  mountains,  and  afterwards  kept 
np  by  the  separate  interests  of  their  princes,  or  from  a  national  enmity 
-MBattOoed  by  perpetual  dissenBions.     These  two  nations  were  brought 

■'li..a  vnion  into  one  common  state  by  the  great  Jenghiz  Khao;   but 

\m  .Cbe  dettniction  of  the  monarchy  which  he  had  erected,  they  were 
-jM|pamted  again,  by  the  ancient  feuds,  and  have  ever  since,  to  their  xnu- 

;  tttd  Zttin,  been  engaged  in  almost  perpetual  hostilities.  The  Mongols, 
froperly  so  called,  compose  the  one,  and  the  Doerben-Oiret  the  other  of 

.  Uwsf  nationt.  Doerben-Oiret  means  the  Quadruple  alliance,  and  is  the 
^tpellation.  of  four  principal  races ;   the  chief  of  these  is  that 
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le  Oeloets  or  KliMha,  which  in  WetUirn  Asia  ami  in  Euiape  it  IS^^H 
mider  the  name  of  Calinudu.     The  freiiueut  and  blood?  wars  of  ibe  wi^^ 

ewitb  China,  iindoed  more  faul  by  their  perpetual  feuds,  leniiiBaMl-W- 
in  their  cumplele  subjugaliou  by  the  lulter  Empire.  At  preaept  tiief  W 
net  in  1  condition  lo  liherale  Ihsmselves  from  the  yoke  of  their  coQIiunnii 
ftkhoD^  they  have  preserved  their  paternal  seal,  and  oaleniibly  live  HMbt 
tbe  lavernment  of  their  own  hereditary  princes. 

8.  The  conqnesU  of  the  Mongols  (or  Moguls)  might  be  comigMd  W 
abliiinn,  if  they  had  not  produced  in  successive  ages  sigoal  revolutioni  in  tin 
tuie  of  govemmeDts  and  of  mankind.  It  ia  Dot  eas^  lo  separate  tlieu  Itm 
the  people  called  Taitara,  or  to  ascerlHin  their  first  nie,  and  their  early  an- 
gms  ^wardB  that  vast  empire  which  they  nltimately  acquired.  The  Tu' 
tftrs  claim  priority  of  origin,  and  affitm  that  Ihej  derived  the  nainB  ofTuite 
'  -jn  Tnrk,  the  pretended  eldest  son  of  Japbel.    They  seem  to  have  relaiiiri 

!  name  of  Turks  till  the  time  of  Jengbiz  Khan,  when  it  wat  succeeded  by 
.  _U  of  Tartais  or  Tatars ;  and  this  lallei'  ippellatiou  was  afterwards  chsnpdl 
bf  some  of  their  tribes  into  that  of  Mongols  or  Moguls,  which  name  pn- 
Tailed  tilt  the  dominion  uf  the  people  over  the  Southern  provinces  of  A)il 
•xpited,  when  the  former  name  was  again  resumed.  Many  contentions  suit- 
tilted  between  tbe  Mongols  and  Tartais  for  several  successive  ages.  Id  dw 
Jtth  century  these  nations  appeared  roaming  about  the  frontiers  of  Chin^and 
Corea:  in  the  Western  part  of  modem  Mongolia  were  the  Moogo,  a(tet> 
wards  celled  Monkkos  and  Mongol}  ;  farther  to  the  East,  the  Kitanes ;  aod 
hilly,  round  Corea  and  tbe  shores  of  the  Pacific  dwelled  the  NiudiclMW 
Kin,  and  the  Mnndscho  or  Mantchoo,  the  present  sovereigns  of  Chinaa  01 
these,  the  Niudsches  long  rnainlained  the  supremacy,  though  each  of  tbe 
otfacr  tribes  pieserved  its  indepemlence  under  tbe  govemtneni  of  ilt  owa 

9,  it  was  one  of  these  petu  princes  who  ruled  over  a  Mongol  tribe,  wJ 
bore  the  name  of  Temudschm,  that  under  the  title  of  Jengbii  Khan  U- 
cane  the  founder  of  a  new  monarchy,  and  one  of  the  most  mcmonbb 
ntvagers  of  the  world.  He  was  only  thirteen  yeaii  old,  when,  on  the  dtuk.tt 
lus  father,  in  1116,  he  became  the  soveieign  ofhis  tribe.  Uis  caicet  IxHd 
twenty  years,  during  which  time  be  desolated  the  countries,  and  sulnectat 
Ae  people  from  the  limits  of  his  own  insignificant  territory  and  frrnCkiN 
M  the  Jaiihei:  Asia,  and  in  F.unpe  quite  up  to  the  shores  of  the  11.  Bsi^ 
Jifisr  his  couquests  had  arrived  at  their  gteatest  eitenl,  and  whilst  he<m 
meditating  the  destruction  of  the  empire  of  the  Niudacbes  in  China,  deau 
terminated  all  his  projects,  in  the  year  ISST.  Oktay,  his  sou  and  succenofi 
reduced  the  whole  Noiihern  part  of  China  under  hii  authority,  made  wh 
upon  the  kings  of  Corea,  and  then  determined,  with  an  army  of  more  than  ■ 
million  and  a  half  of  men,  to  overrun  the  world  from  one  end  lo  the  other. 
■With  6{H),(HI0  of  his  troops  ha  marched  in  person  against  the  pugaing 
Jynaity  in  the  Soulhetn  part  of  China,  whilst  the  main  body  of  bis  amy, 
under  the  command  of  his  son  Kayuk,  and  liis  nephews  Baaty  and  Maoku, 
proceeded  lo  the  Westward,  bumiog  the  towns  in  their  progress,  aud  aiua- 
-'a«iog  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  resisted  their  savage  invasion.  Tkey  M 
-  last  subdued  all  European  Kussia,  with  the  exception  of  Kovgorod.  evei)' 

'Where  appointing  viceroys,  without  expelling  tbe  native  princes.  BaaiJ 
-  -Khan,  with  two  ^reat  armies,  ravaged  Poland,  Silesia,  and  Monni; 
Maiebed  in  peison  into  Hungary,  inlluged  and  murdered  wherever  he  wtal, 
Ixitli  here  and  in  Sclavouia,  Bosnia,  Servia,  and  Bulgaria. 

10.  Whilst  the  Mongols  were  committing  such  borror:;  in  Europe^  ud 
proseculing  ihe  war  against  the  Coreaoi  ud  (he  Southern  CIUimm.  tkey 


werrin  Kkeirae  widi  their  Bumonat  hosts  tb#  bitber  Asia.  They  tub- 
jeoted  all  the  comitiy  from  the  Cancasus  to  Bagdad,  ravaged  and  subja- 
giied  eevenl  citiet  and  difftricta  of  Asia  Minor,  where  they  rendered  the 
laltan  erf*  loonmm  tbair  vaMa],  and  at  laat  mad^  themselves  masters  of  tba 
Nerthem  part  of  S^ria.  The  death  of  Oktay  saved  Asia  for  a  time,  aad 
Sarope  for  ever.  Menku,  one  of  his  successors,  abolished  the  caliphate, 
and  subjected  the  sultan  ojf  Iconinm  and  Asia  Minor,  as  far  as  the  channel 
of  ConatantiBople,  to  the  Mongolian  authority.  The  distance  of  the  para* 
wm^  apvweigii  from  the  other  Mongolian  states,  which  extended  from  the 
P^ctfc  Ooetn  as  far  as  the  IL  Dniepr  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  acceler- 
jttai  hj  disooid  and  amfaUibn  the  ^basolution  of  this  enormous  nM>narchy, 
vhioli  now  separated  into  the  following  extensive  states,  viz.  China ;  Iran  or 
fmm.  as  &r  aa  the  hither  Asia ;  Jagatai  or  Dshagatai  >  Kiqptschak,  or  South- 
«a  JBvepean  Bnasia ;  and  Ttiran. 

If.  The  next  ambitions  conqiicror  that  occors  in  the  history  of  the  Mon- 
fob,  is  Tunnr  or  Tameflane,  #hose  destmctive  career  has  been  already 
laiky  alhided  to.  The  name  of  the  Mogul  £mpire  was  applied  to  the 
dannBiotts  over  which  he  and  his  immediate  successors  reigned,  and  in  which 
Infia  was  not  included ;  but  this  extensive  appellation  signifies,  in  a  more 
mtiicted  aenae,  diat  empire  which  was  held  by  the  descendaots  of  Timur 
ia  Hindooatan  and  the  Deccan.  The  conquest  of  Hindoostan  was  effi>cted 
fey  saltan  Baber,  a  descendant  of  Timur  and  Jenghiz  Khan.  This  prince 
nigned  over  a  kingdom  composed  generally  of  the  provinces  situated  between 
Snnfeaad  and  the  R.  Indus.  Being  dispossessed  of  the  Northern  part  of 
lis  donunions  by  the  Usbecks,  he  determined  to  try  his  fortune  in  Hindoo- 
rtn,  whoBO  distracted  state  nnder  Ibrahim  ski.,  in  1516,  encouraged  his 
hopes  of  conquest  After  having  undertaken  five  distinct  expeditions,  he 
defatod  the  emperor  of  Delhi,  ami  put  an  end  to  the  dynasty  of  Lodi,  a.  d. 
IHA.  He  reigned  only  five  years  in  Hindoostan,  employing  himself  chiefly 
ia  the  reduction  of  its  Eastern  provinces.  It  was  in  the  person  of  Baber 
tkat  the  Hne  of  Tamerlane  first  mounted  the  throne  of  Hindoostan ;  and  it 
was  in  that  of  Acbar,  his  grandson,  that  it  was  established.  The  conquest 
rf  tiieir  ancestor,  abont  a  century  and  a  half  before,  had  no  share  in  effect- 
iag  the  present  settlement :  Baber  was  in  reality  the  founder  of  the  Mogul 
dynasty,  and  frnn  this  event  Hindoostan  denved  the  appellation  of  the 
■ognf  Empire.  This  empire  obtained  its  full  measure  of  extent  under 
Anniogzebe :  in  process  of  time,  however,  it  became  merely  nominal,  and 
the  emperors  were  regarded  of  no  political  consequence,  otherwise  than  as 
that  names  and  persons  were  made  use  of  by  different  parties  to  forward 
'dwir  own  views. 

12.  The  Mongul  (or  Mogul)  nation  is  subdivided  into 
a  multitude  of  tribes  all  speaking  the  same  langua^,  but 
each  restricted  within  certain  limits  beyond  which  they 
cannot  pass  without  bein^  considered  to  conunit  an  act 
of  hostility.  They  are  said  to  have  neither  towns,  villa- 
ges, nor  houses,  but  to  form  themselves  into  wandering 
Eoides,  and  to  live  under  plain  tents,  which  they  trans- 
port from  one  place  to  another,  according  to  the  different 
seasons  or  the  wants  of  their  flocks.  The  present  capi- 
tal of  Chinese  Tartary  (or  MongoUa)  is  Guinnak,  situated 
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m  the  South  Weetem  part  of  the  country,  on  thfi  H 
of  Little  Bukaria  and  Little  Tibet.  The  old  met 
of  the  Mongols  was  Karakum,  or  Erdenitsha  ai>  it 
also  called,  which  now  lies  in  ruins,  near  one  of 
sources  of  the  R.  Selenga,  about  200  mites  distant  f 
the  frontiers  of  Siberia. 

13.  On  the  banks  of  tho  R.  Amoor  or  Sagalin  time  are  many  pett; 
aod  till9|eE  but  do  towns  of  say  ixDaequaax.  The  1.  of  Sagalin,  t 
'i'cboka  by  ihc  nntives,  and  Oku-Jesso  ur  Upper  Jesso  by  Ibe  Japi 
lica  off  tbe  North  Easteia  eitrcmily  of  Mongolia,  from  which  it  is 
rated  by  arery  narniw  strait:  il  has  a  NorUi  and  South  dinietiaa. 
about  S30  miles  long,  anil  on  an  average  about  40  miles  broiJ.  Uii 
rated  TrDm  Ibe  1.  of  Jesso,  whicb  lies  to  0>e  S.  of  it,  by  a  namm  ch 
called  ibe  Strait  of  La  Peiouse.  The  Uanlchoo  Tartan,  JapancM 
Russians,  have  all  colonies  on  tbis  island.  The  Soutli  EaileiB.pi 
Mongolia  ia  occapied  by  the  kingdom  of  Corea,  the  inbalntaDts  of  < 
bear  great  affinity,  in  their  language,  leligion,  and  minneis,  to  the  Chi 
It  is  a  lai^e  peniosula,  juliiog  out  into  the  Pacibc  Ocean  heEween  Chini 
the  Japanese  Islands,  and  is  governed  by  a  sovereign,  who  pays  in  ai 
tribute  to  tbe  Chinese  Emperoi :  its  capital,  Kingkilao,  is  situated  nca 
middle  ii£  the  country. 

14.  Tbe  SoDgar  Calmneka  are  a  powerful  and  numerotis  Iribe  of  Ma 
canioned  in  Ibe  North  Western  part  of  Chinese  Tatiary.  Below  Iben 
tlie  country  called  Little  Bukaria,  the  capital  of  which  is  YaikaiHl,  Ml 
uo  a  tivec  of  tbe  same  name,  which  flows  into  the  Lake  of  Lokno 
other  chief  [owns  are  Cashgar,  Koten,  Turfon,  and  Chamil.  IJltleTil 
Lahdack  as  it  ia  also  called,  lies  immedielely  below  Little  Bukaria, . 
the  upper  course  of  the  Indus,  on  the  frontiers  of  IndepeQilent  Tartar 
the  kingdom  of  Cabul ;  it  is  governed  by  a  Raja,  whose  submission  t 
Chinese  government  is  little  noie  t)>nn  nominal:  tbe  iohibiiaots,  wb 
moitly  Buddhists,  profess  a  hiuh  mpect  fur  the  Grand  Lama  of  Tibet 
two  chief  towns  are  Leli  orLahdadi  and  Gunape,  liotfa  of  whichiUitdl 
banks  of  the  Indus,  the  fonner  being  tbe  capital,  and  lying  tclhe  Mank 
the  N,  of  Gortope,  towards  the  limits  of  Ultle  Bukaria  aod  Little  TiT« 
Guinnak,  whicb  has  been  already  inentioned  as  tbe  mulern  capital  el 
nese  TatUry. 

15.  Tibet  occupies  the  Southernmost  part  ofMong 
from  the  sources  of  the  Indus  and  Ganges  to  ihoE 
the  Yang-tse-Kiang  and  Hoang-Ho :  it  confines  tow 
the  South  with  Hindoostan,  the  Birman  Empire, 
China  Proper,  which  last  also  bounds  it  on  the  1 
At  present  the  whole  of  this  territory  is  nominally 
really,  subject  to  the  emperor  of  China,  who  saa 
Viceroy,  to  whose  care  alt  the  really  importantn 
government  are  virtually  confided,  and  who  i 
Leasa,  the  capital  of  the  whole  coimtiy. 

U.  The  rank  of  this  Viceroy  is  neit  to  thai  of  Ibe  Grand  J| 
abort  the  Baja,  but  in-tfficient  powet  he  is  far  supetMr  ti 
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>«ii  te  fyriests  of  tb»  sect  of  Buddbm  in  Tibet  and  the  tdjtcent  ter- 

.  «  m4  M*^  monks,  who,  at  least  nominally,  have  forsaken  the  pleasures 

tyiif  wtrAd. :  they  altogether  reject  the  doctrine  of  castes,  a  pioselyte  of 

AjI'ftKtion  Wng  allowed  to  enter  their  order.    They  consider  tbemielves 

teidhesenibi-of  Sakya  Gamha,  who  is  reputed  to  have  come  from  India 

^yit  Ahii  TVfMif  "M^Tiw*  of  our  era,  and  baa  ever  since  resided  at  Iassa» 

mm  heenjoja  penetaal  ywith  :  but  besides  this  individual  there  are  many 

tiker  personages,  who  are  considered  to  be  incarnations  of  different  Buddhas. 

Ailtead  or  I>Bdai  Lama,  who  resides  at  Lassa,  is  regarded  by  his  wor- 

4i|fen  aa  in  incarnation  of  the  divinity  in  a  human  fonn,  on  the  dissolu- 

%»flf  whidh  be  enters  a  now  one  after  a  stated  period  of  about  three  years, 

Vi^beooiiang  tiiiis  revealed  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  resusKs  his 

4piMiit  fiuM^ons.    The  Grand  Lama  always  re-appears  as  an  only  child, 

Wat  fttber  is  secretly  immolated  immediately  after  his  son's  recegnkion : 

MffwitliHaiiding  tnia  fatal  result,  the  honour  of  bein^  father  to  the  Lama 

iits  tagwly  sought  after,  that  there  never  has  beon  any  mstance  oi  a  Lama's 

'IfflnBifMy"  eacept  in  a  rich  family. 

..11[^  Tbe  ritnal  or  ceremonial  worship  of  the  Tibetians  is  all  sysiem  and 

■Aer;  'awl  ■  th«s  differa  essentially  from  that  of  the  Brahminical  Hindoos. 

k  mmenagtk  Lama,  immaculate,  immortal,  omnipresent,  and  oauiiscient, 

il^biBed  at  the  summit  of  their  fabric;  the  Hindoos,  on  the  contrary,  ao» 

tamHedge  no  supreme  authority.    This  I^ma  is  esteemed  the  vicegerent  of 

die  deity,  and  he  is  also  the  centre  of  a  civil  government,  which  derives  its^ 

ditf  infiuence  from  his  authority.    But  the  evils  which  might  be  expected 

tSririiB  from  such  a  concentration  of  power,  are  altogether  neutralized  by 

fantfiil  policy  of  tbe  Chinese  government,  and  by  the  complete  seclusion 

rflbo  Grand  Lama  from  all  worldly  matters;  nothing  of  any  importance 

Wag  done  without  full  consultation  with  the  viceroy  of  the  emperor,  and 

IkiJugh^pnest  only  appearing  once  annually,  at  the  commencement  of  the 

Mr  year,  when  he  repairs  to  the  great  temple  to  perform  public  worship. 

.  18.  Lassa  or  Lehassa,  the  capital  of  Tibet,  called  also  Oochoong  by  the 

Ghinase,  is  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  country,  and  about  30  miles 

ibove. the. Northern  banks  of  the  R.  Burrampooter,  Brahmaputra,  or  Tsanpoo : 

kis  sf  an  oval  form,  nearly  four  miles  long  by  one  broad.    It  is  chiefly  re- 

■ukable  for  tbe  grand  temple  contained  in  it,  which  consists  of  an  extensive 

nage  of  buildings,  forming;  tbe  sanctuaries  of  the  various  idols  worshipped 

^Vke  Tibetians,  each  having  its  own  peculiar  place  of  adoration,  supplied 

inth  appropriate  ornaments.    The  population  of  Lassa  is  estimated  to  be 

about  20,000.    The  personal  residence  of  the  Grand  Lama  is  at  Patela, 

AoQt  seven  miles  distant  from  Lassa,  where  170  priests  of  the  first  rank, 

ievotod  to  prayer  and  the  performance  of  never-ending  ceremonies,  reside 

nth  him  in  the  palace. 

19,  China  Proper  is  bounded  on  the  N.  and  W. 
W  Mongolia ;  on  the  S.  by  the  Birman  Empire,  and 
toe  kingdoms  of  Laos  and  Tonkin,  belonging  to  the 
empire  of  Annam :  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
It  contains  954,300  square  miles,  and  about  143,100,000 
inhabitants.  Its  population,  however,  has  been  a  sub- 
ject of  much  dispute  and  calculation,  and  has  been 
▼ariously  estimated :  the  Chinese  themselves  having 
magnified  the  number  of  inhabitants  into  ^^^,OQQ,Q^^. 
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The  ivhole  Chines  Empire  contains  a  superficial  extent 
iif  ubi>ut  3,762,300  square  miles,  and  an  estimated  po* 
pulation  of  about  157,100,000  souls. 

XO.  Tbe  dciaiU  upon  which  the  native  statement  of  the  populatio&tf 
China.  ha»  been  foundvd.  when  compared  wiih  a  few  others  which  haie 
lirrn  tolerably  well  authenticated,  are  so  inconsistent,  as  to  furnish  amfllB 
pmuf  of  iti  very  gross  exaggeration :  indeed,  the  glaring  iabehoods  wkxh 
harr  heea  tokl'to  the  members  of  the  British  embassies  by  the  prineiyil 
Kird«  at  court,  as  wril  as  by  the  emperor  himself,  and  the  entire  diati 
)rinl  of  truth  univcrMilly  found  to  prevail  from  the  throne  to  the  meaiOk 
hulijiTi.  have  eA^'tually  prevented  the  least  reliance  from  being  pliflif 
un  any  information  procured  solely  from  the  Chinese.  China  Proporir 
callid  by  the  natives  Chonkou,  i.^.  Tht  Empire  at' the  Centre  of' the  MUIA: 
the  people  of  Cochin  China  and  Siam  (as  well  as  the  Arabs)  call  it  Cs^ 
wheiirt*  the  name  of  China  by  which  we  know  it  The  appellatioo  CatM 
or  Khiiai,  so  celebrated  in  the  middle  ages,  is  that  by  which  it  is  genenl^ 
distinguished  by  the  Monsuls,  the  Russians,  and  many  of  the  EastcQ 
nations,  having  licen  derived  from  the  Khitans,  who  formerly  occupied  dii 
Ntirtliern  provinces  of  the  empire :  the  Mantchoo  Tartars  call  it  Kien^ 
cuurou,  and  the  Japanese,  Thau. 

21 .  The  Chinoie  as  a  nation  pretend  to  an  antiquity  beyond  all  credibifitjf 
cirr^'ing  their  history  back  many  millions  of  years  before  the  period  assigod 
by  the  Scriptures  to  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  relating  wonden  ei*' 
centin^  the  fnunders  of  their  nation  of  the  most  extravagant  and  ludkrotf 
naiiir«.  I'hi*  writings,  however,  wherein  these  assertions  are  found,  ajpMK 
til  havv  Im-tii  introduceil  from  India,  with  other  mythological  fables,  bjthf 
di^npU-ft  of  Fo.  and  are  in  a  manner  capable  of  being  distinguished  M  Ij 
liie  Httuul  history  of  the  country,  which  is  traced  to  a  period  some  ceotanei  [ 
U-ion-  iiur  own  era.  The  most  interesting  particulars  of  the  Chinese  histajf 
aiv  (•(iniiirteii  with  the  incursions  of  the  Tartars,  who  under  Jenghiz  Kbui, 
in  the  1  lih  century,  spread  their  desolations  over  the  whole  Nortberaput 
of  the  country ;  the  INIongol  chief  had  even  entertained  the  monstrm 
projii't  of  extirpiiting  the  whole  race  of  agriculturists,  and  tumii^  tB 
('hiiiii  into  pasture  for  foraging  his  cavalry.  The  successors  of  this  an* 
liitiou<(  and  successful  conqueror  were  eventually  supplanted  by  a  net 
ot'  ('hin4'se  prim-es,  known  as  the  dynasty  of  the  Ming;  and  the  povtf 
i>f  these  last  was,  in  its  turn,  put  an  end  to,  in  the  beginning  of  the  nth 
century,  by  the  Mantchoo  Tartars;  these  last  reduced  the  whole  empire 
to  subjection,  and  have  ever  since  continued  to  hold  the  sovereigntv  of  H; 
though  by  transferring  the  seat  of  empire  to  Pekin,  and  by  adoptmgtk 
Chiru'se  language,  manners,  and  customs,  Tartary  seems  to  be  rather  ia> 
(HM-poratiil  with  China,  than  the  conqueror  of  it. 

2'2.  Great  Natural  Features.  The  mountains 
of  China  fomi  two  immense  chains,  which  detach  themr 
st^lvos  from  the  lofty  range  already  noticed  in  Tibet,  and 
tn^iid  E.  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  more 
Northern  one  of  these,  called  Pe-hng,  enters  China 
Proper  on  the  borders  of  the  provinces  Shensee  a»d 
Sotcluien,  and  divides  the  courses  of  the  two  great  riven 
lloan^llo  and  Yang-tse-Kiang.    The  Southern  chain, 
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called  Nan-ling,  enters  China  Proper  between  the  Yang- 
tBe-Kiang  and  Cambodia  rivers,  and  intereects  the  pro* 
Tince  of  Yunnan.  On  the  borders  of  Quangsee  it  divides 
mto  two  arms,  the  Southern  one  of  which,  called  Ma* 
fian-ling,  traverses  this  province  and  that  of  Canton, 
ind  terminates  in  the  promontory  of  Louey-tcheow  op< 
Donte  the  I.  of  Hainan :  the  Northern  arm,  called 
i  Tsoun-Iing;,  runs  through  the  provinces  Koeitchoo, 
Kian^ee,  &c.,  and  terminates  on  the  Pacific  at  the 
Qoam  of  the  R.  Yang-*tse-Kiang. 

■  )!•  Bcndes  these  two  great  chains,  there  are  teTeral  other  lofty  ridges 
tf  VKNintains  which  appeiv  to  conoect  them.    Such  are  those  of  Mei-Iiog 

■  dbe  prorince  of  Kiaiig-see;  Thai  in  Shantung;  Ho  in  Canton;  Hoa 
«i  Heng  in  Shanaee ;  Soung  in  Honan ;  Yan  near  Pekin ;  and  Siampi, 
vUcb  form  the  N.  £.  frontier  and  are  so  celebrated  in  the  history  of  the 
ihntcboo-Tartars. 

24.  The  two  principal  rivers  of  China  Proper  are  the 
Yang-tae-Kiang  and  the  Hoang-Ho,  which  both  rise  in 
die  mountains  of  Tibet,  and  now  Eastward  into  the 
If,  Pacific  Ocean,  Of  these  the  Hoang-Ho,  called  also 
the  Whang-Hai  and  Yellow  R.,  is  the  more  Northern, 
it  is  2,900  miles  long,  and  flows  into  the  Whang-Hai  or 
Yellow  Sea,  which  nas  derived  its  name  from  it.  The 
Yang-tse-Kiang,  flows  farther  Southward,  and  enters  the 
Pacmc  Ocean  a  little  below  the  city  of  Nankin ;  it  is 
1,237  miles  long,  being  the  longest  nver  in  the  Eastern 
World,  and  only  inferior  to  the  Mississippi  in  America : 
lience,  prior  to  the  discovery  of  the  latter  river,  its  native 
ftame  JFirst  bom  of  Ocean  remained  undisputed. 

,  St{>-  The  principal  tributaries  of  the  Yang-tse  Kiang  are,  the  Mitschou 
vming  from  Tibet;  the  Yalong  and  Mabou  from  Koko-nor;  the  Kia.lin  in 
tkaasee ;  the  Han  in  Setchuen ;  the  Heng  in  Houquang ;  and  the  Kan  in 
^^•Pg«f>y-  Besides  the  Yaog-tse-Kian^  and  Hoang-Ho  there  are  many 
liiers  which  thoueh  not  all  considerable,  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  The 
diief  of  these  are  the  Payho  or  R.  of  Pekin,  in  the  province  of  Petchelee ; 
t^  Tatcin  in  Shantune ;  the  Tsientang  in  Tchekianp^ ;  the  Si  in  Fokien ;  the 
Teog,  Yang,  Lien,  Kin,  and  Ngannaro,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Canton ; 
aod  th9  Sangkoi  and  Maykaung  in  Yunnan. 

S6.  There  arc  several  inland  seas  in  China  Proper.  The  most  important 
of  Aeae  are,  L.  Tong*ting-Hou  in  the  province  of  Houquang  and  joinmg  the 
R.  Yang'tse-Kiang ;  L.  Po«yang-Hou,  connected  with  the  same  river  in 
the  provui€e  of  Kiangsee ;  L.  Taihou  in  the  province  of  Tchekiang,  between 
Ike  Vang-tse-Kianff  and  the  ocean ;  and  L.  Hong-tse-fou,  which  runs  into 
the  Yellow  R.  not  mr  from  its  mouth,  in  the  province  of  Kiangnan. — China 
ii  liktw^  lemukaUe  Sar  many  canals,  which  are  said  to  exeeedi  m  -aaui^Rst 


I 
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Ihow  M  ererf  other  coDnti;  :  ihete  is  not  a  province  without  one,  Inl  ihc  ' 
lirsest  and  most  famous  of  Ibem  all  ii  the  Iraperial  Canal,  ifbich  cileolt  ■ 
(rom  N.  to  3.  nearly  through  the  nhofe  empire. 

27.  Religion  and  Government.     China  appean   ^ 
to  be  the  only  absolute  government,  in  which  there  aW   *. 
established  religion  connected  with  the  state;  there  beb^    '_ 
three  principal  professions,  that  of  Coniiicius,  tliat  of  tlW' 
Taotze,  ana  that  of  Buddha.     The  government  of  China    ■ 
is  patriarchal.   The  emperor  is  absolute,  but  the  exampl??    ' 
of  outrageous  tyranny  are  comparatively  rare,  as  he  » 
taught  to  consider  his  subjects  aa  his  children  and  w*   - 
as  his  slaves.     Hence  he  takes  the  title  of  Great  Fitil^;   ■ 
of  his  people;  and  by  his  being  thus  placed  out  of  Uti^ 
reach  of  any  earthly  control,  he  is  supposed  to  be  alw 
above  earthly  descent,  and  therefore,  as  a  natural  con-J 
sequence,  styles  himself  the  Sole  Ruler  of  the  world  aii3' 
the  Son  of  heaven,  and  bis  territory  the  Celestial  Enu-- 
pire.     His  commands  are  indisputable,  and  his  wordl 
sacred ;  he  seldom  shows  himself  to  the  people,  andlti 
never  spoken  to  but  on  the  knees, 

28.  CoDfucius  (orKongfuUe)  wa>  bom  aboul  die  cenluries  before^, 
Chrialiao  sib  ;  tie  wn   iccordinglj    a  conlemporary  with  Pythaeotaa,  ai'_ 
Boantbei  at  a  period  prior  to  that  in  which  Socraies  rose  to  cetebiil;.    I^ 
his  sage  counsels,  his  moral  doctrine,  and  his  exemplary  eonducl,  be  tSf, 
tained  aa  immortiil  name  as  the  reformer  of  his  counli?  :  after  his  doth,  lift 
name  wu  held  ia  the  highest  veneration  ;  aad  his  doctrine  is  stilt  npiM' 
amongst  the  Chinese,  ns  the  basis  of  all  moral  and  pohtical  wiidotn.    Ifc 
COndemDed  the  iilolauy  ivhicb  he  foiind  existing  amongst  his   conntiyDHai'' 
and  ondeavoured  lo  iniroiiuce  a  purer  foim  of  religion.    He  did  nol  alteanif 
10  dive  into  theimpenetralle  secrets  of  nature,  nor  bewilder  himself  in  »U     i 
sUuse  fHearchet  on  ihe  essence  nf  a  first  cause,  the  oiigio  of  good  and  CTJI.,     t 
and  oilier  subjects  which  seem  beyond  the  limits  of  the  human  mind.    Bt      < 
maialained  that  the  Deity  wis  (he  most  pure  and  perfect  principle,  ul     k 
fountain   of  all  things  ;  that  he  is  Independenl  and  almighty,  and  "^kM,     ( 
over  the  govemmeut  of  the  universe,  so  that  do  event  can  happen  bulbf  U,    i 
Gommand  ;  tliat  our  most  secret  thoughts  are  open  (d  his  view  ;  that  be  k     k. 
holy  without  pattiaiily,  and  of  such  boundless  eoodoess  and  justice,  (halfct     I 
cannot  possibly  permit  virtue  to  go  unrewardetT  or  vice  uopUDished.    Csfr      ■ 
Aidos  likewise  taught  his  disciples  to  believe  ibat  the  humui  Iwdy  wu  mm-      • 
posed  of  two  principles;  the  one  light,  invisible,  and  ascending,  theodtf     i 
gnus,  visible,  and  descending :  and  llial  the  separation  of  these  priiKtfhl'      i 
causes  rlie  death  of  man,  when  the  light  part  ascends  into  the  ait,  and  d« 
grou  part  sinki  into  the  earib.    Ihe  word  dealb  never  entered  into  Ifae  phi-      ' 
aophy  of  ConliiciDS,  ddf  is  it  even  now  employed  by  Ihe  ChineMi,  nf 
dewribe  such  an  event  by  saying  a  man  has  letumed  to  his  family. 

!9.  Confucins  likewise  asserted,  that  the  distance  between  the  al|.(mliTC 
power  and  the  people  is  so  immeasuiabty  great,  that  the  king,  as  high  pfioK' 
caa  tloaeoSer  neteomt  sactitiees  ;vaA  ttn.vlVi«  yiwet  n  bat  ituisned  whttf 
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Ibnoa  the  moral  duties  of  life,  which  consiit  chiifly  in  filial  piaty 
tided  ohedieDce  t»  th«  will  of  the  sovereign.  He  ntiotainod  that 
MJj^ted  this  duty,  would,  after  death,  be  deprived  of  visiting  the 
taOMtorSy  and  ef  the  pleasure  arising  from  the  homage  bestowM  by 
ttfeadnnts;  and  hence  this  superstitious  belief  has  peopled  almost 
f^  mointain,  and  river,  with  good  and  evil  spirits.  Neither  Con- 
9..  any  of  his  disciples  attached  the  idea  of  a  personal  being  to  tha 
te  do^  it  seem  ever  to  have  entered  into  their  minds  to  represent 
triBKDse  under  any  image  or  personification.  They  considered  the 
Bi^  stars,  and  elements,  with  the  azure  firmament,  as  the  creative 
lacthre  powers,  the  immediate  agents  of  the  Deity,  and  inseparaUy 
a : with  him;  and  they  offered  adoration  to  these  agents,  united  in 
b?  Tmm,  i.  e.  Heaven.  Confucius  appears  to  have  bad  a  strong  pn- 
-r|br  predicting  -  events  by  certain  mystical  lines,  by  which  he 
d  to  foretell  occurrences  that  would  take  place  for  a  considerable 
r  tune :  this  species  of  superstition  has  much  increased  of  late  yean 
4iii  followers,  who  now  make  use  of  all  kinds  of  divination  to  ob* 

S^t  into  liituri^.    The  sect  of  Confucius  is  chiefly  confined  to 
,  the  empecor  himself  being  at  the  head  of  it ;  they  have  no 
appear  to  be  far  more  superstitious  than  religioas. 

jHtae  time  after  the  death  of  Confucius  sprane  up  the  religion  of 
taa,  i.  e.  Scm  of  ImmortaU :  it  was  established  by  Laokung,  who. 
Unveiled  into  Tibet,  became  acquainted  with  the  worship  of  the 
iBBia,  which  he  thought  would  suit  his  countiymen.  He  maintained, 
dnrns,  that  to  live  at  ease  and  make  himself  happy,  were  the  cluef 
t  of  man.  The  doctrine  of  immortality,  as  a  branch  of  ^e  metemp- 
p  was  converted  by  Laokung  into  the  art  of  producing  a  lenova- 
the  faculties  in  the  same  body,  by  the  means  of  certain  prepare- 
BJui  from  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature.  The  infatuated  people  flew 
dity  to  the  fountain  of  life,  and  princes  sought  after  the  oranghts 
Mdd  render  them  immortal.  The  priests  of  the  sect  devoted  them- 
i  a  state  of  celibacy,  and  associated  in  convents ;  here  they  practised 
iutrology,  necromancy,  and  all  manner  of  incantations,  which  have 
udpliea  to  a  still  more  ridiculous  extent  by  the  present  race  of  the 

Their  temples  are  crowded  with  large  and  monstrous  figures,  made 
^  stone,  and  baked  clay,  daubed  over  with  paint  or  varnish,  and 
lea  gilt. — About  the  year  65  of  our  era,  the  sect  of  Fo  was  in- 
1  into  China  from  Hindoostan.  The  name  was  derived  from  the 
ttio,  which  has  been  contracted  into  that  of  Fo :  it  is  supposed 
ble  same  with  Boodh,  or  Buddha,  the  chief  tenets  being  those  of 
idoos,  amongst  which  is  the  metempsychosis,  or  transition  of  souls 
ie  animal  to  another :  the  priests  are  denominated  bonzes, 
Ul  places  of  honour  and  profit  in  China  are  in  the  immediate  gift  of  the 
V,  and  he  has  absolute  power  ovei*  the  Kves  and  properties  of  all  his  sub- 
be  right  of  making  peace  or  war  belongs  to  him,  as  does  also  that  of 
g  bis  successor,  whom  he  may  select- either  from  the  royal  family,  or 
aongst  his  other  subjects.  To  assist  the  emperor  in  the  weighty  arours 
itate,  the  constitution  has  assigned  him  two  coui|cils ;  one,  called 
ipaiy  council,  is  composed  of  his  six  principal  ministers ;  the  other. 
Mndinary  council,  consists  entirely  of  princes  of  the  blood.  For  the 
itration  of  the  afiairs  of  government tnere  are  six  boards  or  depart- 
the  members  of  which  resolve  upon,  recommend,  and  report  to  t(ie 
r,  all  matters  belonging  to  their  separate  jurisdictions,  who,  with  the 

of  his  •  council,   conums,  amenos,  or  rejects  theic  d^cce«a»   tit^ 
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Chief  Towns. 


Canton,  or  Quangtcheoufoa. 

Koueilingfou, 
Koeiyangfou, 
Yunnanfou. 


^^  The  Great  Wall  of  China  is  supposed  to  have 

built  about  200  years  before  the  Christian  era,  for 

purpose  of  defending  the  country  against  the  inroadd 

neighbouring  pr^atory  Nomadic  hordes.     It  exr 

along  the  whole  of  the  Northern,  and  part  of  the 

jWtem  frontier,  over  rivers  and  lofty  ranges  of  moun- 

for  a  distance  of  nearly  1,500  miles.     It  is  about 

jfeet  high  in  the  plains,  but  not  more  than  15  or  20 

Ve  summits  of  the  mountain-ridges;  the  top  is  flat, 

with  stone,  and  so  broad  that  a  carriage  can  drive 

it  without  any  danger  or  difficulty. 

Pekin  or  Peking,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
elee,  and  the  metropolis  oi  the  whole  Chinese  Em- 
1^  is  situated  in  the  Northernmost  part  of  the  country, 
p^  dO  miles  from  the  great  wall  of  China.  It  stands 
Ijltbrt  distance  to  the  left  of  the  great  river  called  the 
^yang  Hai  or  Hoang  Ho.  The  city  is  of  a  square 
[Kre,  about  15  miles  in  circumference,  and,  according 
Chinese  ideas,  is  strongly  fortified  :  it  is  divided  into 
9  parts,  the  one  inhabited  by  Tartars,  and  the  other 
'  Chinese,  each  being  surrounded  by  a  wall.  The 
ror  of  China  resides  at  Pekin,  and  his  palace  stands 
e  middle  of  the  Tartar  city.  The  population  of  the 
lole  city  has  been  stated  to  amount  to  three  millions, 
iugh  tnere  ere  not  wanting  accounts  which  raise  it 
five  times  that  number :  but  according  to  the  most 
sent  and  authenticated  statements,  it  does  not  exceed 

too,ooo. 

17.  Pekin  is  mentioned  by  the  early  travellers  of  the  13th  and  14th.  cen- 
ies  under  the  name  of  Cambalu,  which  the  Tartar  monarchs  had  then 
ently  built  near  the  Chinese  city  of  Taydu  :  the  natives  likewise  call  it 
imthian.  The  name  Peking  signifies  the  Northern  Court,  and  was  ap- 
id  to  the  city  to  distinguish  it  from  Nanking  or  the  Southerti  Court,  which 
I  the  residence  of  the  emperor  of  China  prior  to  the  Mantchoo  dynasty 
ending  the  throne.  The  wall  of  the  Tartar  city  is  more  than  60  feet 
h,  and  so  bjioad  that  it  is  patroled  by  the  cavalry  *,  it  ttsea  \s^  %\a.^%,\'^<^ 
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«  pjTuniil,  ud  it  umBOniilcd  by  tpiciout  toocrs,  ■  bomhof^ 
dUnst  rmm  each  olWr.  ntuch  are  l>r^  enougb  to  ooataia  ha^ 
ia  case  of  aa»s»itv^  Tbe  citj  has  nine  gales,  which  are  I4 
■tcbcd.  bat  ool  oraaineiiled ;  and  over  them  are  large  pavilioa-B 
ilinied  uilo  nuK  ilories.  tudt  having  several  apeiCuies  01  ji 
Uwu  ttarj  buna  a  luge  hall,  (at  the  use  of  the  sotdieis  M 
qotl  gnard,  and  those  appoiatrd  to  relieve  Ibem.  The  atieetf 
Miw|fa(,  and  the  piincipal  onei  toltrabl;  wide  ;  the  honses  are  1 
•nd  nnooDded  oj  a  wall  lii  or  leven  feet  high,  withio  wS 
a  ufaole  ftodly  of  three  goieratioa*.  wiih  Ibeir  reipective  wire^ 
•liD  Aeqaest^  be  fouod.  Although  itie  Chioese  an:hHeclur«,h 
U»ce  to  that  of  Europe,  the  imperial  palace  of  Fekin  doea  nol 
tfatbeboUEn  bjiti  eneot.  its  graadeur,  ami  the  regulac  diij 
apartments :  its  exterior  circamfereQrv  is  reckoned  a  leagwfj 
wluch  is  probahtj  a  great  eiajgcraDoa.  It  presents  a  la^e  ■ 
vaat  Inildiiigs,  eilensive  conrls.  and  magnificeal  gaidens,  aad  ■ 
all  sides  b^  ■  double  wall :  ihe  iaterveoing  space  beitig  occapi 
balongiag  to  the  officcn  of  the  coort.  euauchs,  aad  b;  difieiMt 

36.  Nankin  or  NankiD^^  the  capital  of  thtf 
of  Kiangnan,  is  sitaated  nearly  midway  down  tU 
side  of  China,  about  120  miles  from  the  moiil 
Yangtsekiang,  a  little  to  the  right  of  whiej 
stands.  It  is  about  14  miles  in  circumference^ 
very  irregidar  fi"Tire,  owing  to  the  mountains 
it  is  surrouuded:  but  more  than  a  third  of  < 
now  deserted,  and  the  remainder  is  by  no  tb 
peopled.  It  was  formerly  the  imperial  city,  J 
reaKon  it  was  called  Nanking,  i.  e,  the  Souths 
The  population  of  Nankin  has  been  as  much  exi 
as  that  of  Pekin,  having  been  frequently  statii 
two,  and  three  millions ;  it  is  now,  however,i: 
believed  not  to  exceed  600,000.  ' 

39.  Since  the  six  ^nd  tribuoals  have  been  Uansferred  to  A 
is  called  Kiaagning  m  all  the  public  scls.  It  is  said  lo  havs^k 
one  of  the  mo^t  beautiful  aud  Souiishing  cities  in  the  world,  fa| 
all  iu  ancient  splendoDr,  though  it  is  stated  to  be  still  the  &| 
empire  with  regard  Ui  ihe  learned  men  it  produces,  and  tlioag 
manufacluie  for  which  the  country  has  been  so  long  bmooifc 
■set]}  a  maguiScent  palace,  which  nas  destroyed  by  the  Manic 
a  famous  observatory,  al  piesenl  negtecled  ;  temples,  tombs  of  1 
and  other  superb  moaunicats.  of  which  nothing  remaios  bilt 
bnuice.  The  most  famous  amongst  its  temples  is  that  called  J 
ftwrer,  built  i.  □.  1411.  It  is  a  jngoda  of  ocla^nal  form,  I 
and  divided  into  nine  stone*,  by  plain  boards  within  and  mUif*' 
and  small  projections  covered  with  gieen  varnished  (ilea ;  ■" 
BM  tteps,  and  a  surmounted  by  a  lai^  ball,  which  the  Ch 
o[  solid  gold,  though  it  is  generally  suspected  to  be  only  gil 

40.  CantOD,  or  Quan^tcheoufou  as  it  is  i 
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|iBnikittioB  to  establish  a  factory  at  Nangasaki,  where  they  carried  on  a  very 
profitable  trade.  Their  miiaionaries  likewise  resorted  thither  with  the  view 
•f  convening  the  natives,  and  were  permitted  for  some  time  to  proceed 
iMtbotit  noleitation ;  bat  the  government  suspecting  that  these  foreigners 
liiro  carrying  on  a  plan  for  the  subversion  of  the  whole  empire,  began  a 
IMmis  persecution  against  them,  which  ended  in  the  extermination  of  all 
rilfr'oenverts,-  and  the  total  exclusion  of  the  Portuguese  from  the  whole  of 
Aipan.  They  were  succeeded  by  the  Dutoh,  wbo,  stipulating  that  they 
^KMM  not  mwldle  with  the  religion  or  government  of  the  i>tate,  were  allowed 
■ft?  4Mablish  a  factory  on  the  island  of  Firando,  and  eventually  at  Nangasaki. 
ne  rsttrictions,  however,  under  which  they  are  allowed  to  trade,  have  been 
y^vepeatedly  multiplied,  that  their  intercourse  with  the  Japanese  is  almost 
%Bgatory,  and  would  be  probably  discontinued,  were  it  not  from  a  jealousy 
•lather  European  nations. 

"^.46,  Great  Natural  Features.  The  general 
Aneict  of  the  Japanese  Islands  is  nieged  and  irregular, 
fSlhstling  with  mountains,  rocks,  and  nuls.  The  coast  is 
jj^pcky  and  precipitous,  whilst  the  interior  of  the  empire 
in  ^frequently  desolated  by  volcanoes  and  earthquakes. 
The  great  island  of  Nipon  is  traversed  in  many  directions 
%y  lofty  and  inaccessible  ranges.  In  its  S.  £.  part  near 
^(ffisi  is  the  mountain  of  Fusi,  the  summit  of  which  is 
ittnrered  with  perpetual  snow  and  is  considered  the  most 
^(jterated  in  the  empire.  In  the  N.  part  of  the  island  are 
!)E^  ranges  of  Tasagura,  Mottojama,  and  Oraxi ;  these 
4onn  the  upper  part  of  a  chain  which  continues  trending 
'^^brough  the  whole  extent  of  Nipon,  with  more  or  less 
^terruption,  till  it  terminates  m  the  S.  opposite  the 
tlriands  Sikoke  and  Kiusiu. 

:"i.^ 

•re/-..! 47.  The  rivers  of  Japan  are  very  numerous,  but  owmg  to  the  narrowness 

(ipC  the  islands,  their  courses  are  short,  though  at  the  same  time  very  impe- 
tuous.   Amongst  the  chief  of  those  in  Nipon  we  may  mention  the  Jedogawa, 
or  river  of  Osaka  \  the  Toniac,  or  river  of  Jeddo  \  the  Meaco ;  the  Ojingawa ; 
and  the  Fusigawa.    There  are  likewise  many  considerable  lakes  in  the 
gqapiie,  amongst  which  that  of  Oitz  near  the  town  of  Meaco  is  deserving  of 
tuetitiim :  it  is  said  to  be  50  leagues  in  circumference,  and  its  delightful 
JlifBVi  have  been  rendered  sacred  by  the  erection  of  more  than  S,000  pagodas. 
^Jlie  industry  of  the  Japanese  has  led  them  to  cut  several  canals  in  Nipon, 
I  bat  owing' to  the  water-communication  along  its  numerous  rivers,  they  are 
\m  frequently  met  with  than  in  China. 

^  ."148.  The  Strait  of  La  Perouse  separates  the  islands  of 

^^SiE^lin  and  Jesso  (or  Matsmai) ;  the  St.  of  Matsmai 

'those  of  Jesso  and  Nipon ;  the  St.  of  Corea  those  of 

Nipon  and  Kilisiu  from  the  mainland  of  Chinese  Tar- 

.|.|i^.    The  chief  gulfs  in  the  I.  of  Jesso  are  the  G.  of 
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Strongonov  and  Volcano  Bay :  in  Nipou  are,  the  _ 
tt  Jedo,  Totska,  Totomina,  Owari,  Osaka,  and  Nolo: 
in  Kiusiu  are,  those  of  Simabara  and  Omura.  The  ■ 
chief  capes  of  Nipon  are,  C.  Sangar  and  C.  Nambu  its  ' 
Northern  promontories ;  C.  de  Kennis  and  C  Awa  WJ  ' 
the  East ;  C.  Noto  and  C,  Nankaba  on  the  West 

49.  Religion.    The  religion  of  the  Japanese  is  poly- 
theiBDJ,  intermixed  with  an  acJtnowledgment  of  the  Su- 
preme Creator:  their  two  principal  sects  are  those  ttf 
Sinto  and  Budsdo.     The  first  of  these  acknowledges  & 
supreme  being  far  superior  to  the  worship  of  man,  and    ■ 
llley  therefore  adore  the  inferior  deities  as  mediaton> 
The  sect  of  Budsdo  is  the  same  with  that  of  Buddie  ot  i, 
Boodh,  and  has  been  imported  from  Hindoostan :  its   ' 
tenets,  passing  through  China  and  Corea,  have  heoi    ' 
blended  with  foreign  maxims,  but  the  doctrine  of  the  ^ 
metempsychosis  remains. 

50.  The  sect  of  Sinto  believe  that  the  souls  of  the  rirtuons  hare  a  pUc^    ' 
aisiped  them  imniediately  under  heaven,  while  those  o(  the  wieked  wuda    ^ 
in  the  air  till  Chey  expiate  their  oHences :  they  abstain  from  aaimi)  bud,    ., 
detest  bloodsheil,  and  will  oot  touch  any  dead  body.    Thoogh  they  boU  ii    ' 
minecessaiy  on  any  occasion  to  pray  to  the  gods  (whom  they  call  Sim  c*    , 
Kami)  becBUEe  they  know  all  things,  yet  they  have  both  temples  and  cMluB 
Stated  hol^rdays.     In  these  temples  there  is  no  viEibie  idol  representing  til     ' 
lupreme  mvisible  being,  but  they  sometiines  lieep  >  little  image  in  a  boi.    , 
which  representa  some  infeiiot  deity  to  whom  the  temple  is  consecnlcd. 
In  the  centre  of  the  leraule  ii  often  placed  a  large  mirror  of  well.poUiheil 
metal,  desigiK^d  to  remind  such  as  come-  to  wonhip,  that  in  like  manner  a 
their  person^  blemishes  are  faithfully  pourtrayea  in  the  mirror,  sodolbt     ' 
|T«at  blemishes  and  evil  qualities  of  their  hearts  lie  open  and  exposed  to  At    • 
all-searching  eyes  ofthe  immortal  gods.    The  Dairi  is  the  head  of  theSiM    , 
leligion,  and  has  the  appointmeol  of  its  prioeipal  funcdonaries :  ihl  prioU 
are  secular  and  monastic,  being;  supported  either  by  the  cootributions  of  tin    ' 
^ihliil  or  by  pioDs  fbnndations  :  there  are  likewise  several  orders  of  moiAt    i 
and  nnns.   The  philosophy  of  the  Japanese  moralists,  called  Shulo,  toemblM 
the  Epicurean,  though  it  is  mijied  up  with  the  tenet  of  Confucius,  thai ) 
virtuous  Kle  is  the  purest  source  of  pleasure.    I'his  sect  admits  a  soul  of  lb 
world,  but  does  not  sllon  infinite  gins,  temples,  or  religious  forms. 

51,  Government.  The  government  of  Japan  w» 
•fonnerly  in  the  hands  of  a  spiritual  ruler,  caUed  tb{ 
Dairi,  who  received  the  willing  homage  of  his  subject 
being  viewed  by  them  almost  as  a  divinity.  Thk  eaOKSd 
character,  however,  obUged  him  to  entrust  the  conn  ' 
of  the  army  to  generals,  whose  exalted  situatioB  eoi 
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ftiem  gradually  to  concentrate  the  actual  management 
Qf  the  state  in  their  ofBce.  At  last,  one  of  them,  in  the 
(Bth  century,  seized  upon  the  whole  secular  power,  under 
tti6  name  of  Cubo  Sama,  and  left  to  the  Dairi  only  the 
Bhadow  of  dominion.  But  the  ancient  ruler  is  looked 
apoii  by  the  Japanese  people  with  such  superstitious 
Pftveramce,  that  the  usuiper  has  never  dared  either  to 
fe&rone  him  or  materially  to  diminish  his  outward 
E^mty. 

i-M.  The  Dairi  therefore  still  maintains  a  court,  which  displays  consider* 
ne  pomp,  and  consists  of  all  the  descendants  of  the  imperial  blood, 
iMtentHig'to  several  thousands,  who  consider  themselves  as  the  first  person- 
lin  tlie  em^ure,  and  all  the  rest  of  their  countrymen  as  imfmre  and  unholy. 
I  penKHi  of  the  spiritual  sovereign  is  held  so  sacred,  that  it  is  beneath  his 
lUj  to  toudi  the  ground  with  his  foot,  and  to  aJlow  the  sun  to  shine  upon 
•  He  rerides  at  Meaco,  and  his  court  is  of  great  benefit  to  the  empire, 
lliag  the  great  theatre  for  the  cultivation  of  science,  literature,  and  all  the 
id^ant  arts.  The  Cubo  Sama,  or  secular  emperor,  resides  at  Jeddo,  aqd 
b  surrounded  with  all  the  pomp  which  the  country  can  afford  him.  His 
■■mr  is  altogether  despotic,  the  people  not  being  admitted  to  the  least  share 
1^*  ike  government.  The  different  districts  of  the  empire  are  under  the  sway 
»  heiedituy  princes  and  chiefs,  who  form  a  species  of  feudal  aristocracy. 
During  a  considerable  part  of  the  year  they  are  obliged  to  reside  at  the  ca- 
■teal.with  aU  their  military  train,  and  when  they  are  absent,  to  leave  their 
oaidren  as  hostages  in  the  hands  of  the  sovereign.  Notwithstanding  this, 
Ihay  enjoy  an  authority  almost  uncontrouled  within  their  own  districts,  and 
pm  often  led  to  cherish  feelings  of  independence  and  revenge. 

.-r  53*  Nipon  or  Niphon  is  by  far  the  largest  of  the 
Japanese  islands.  Its  chief  city,  and  the  metropolis  of 
tbe  whole  empire,  is  Jedo,  Jeddo,  or  Yeddo,  as  it  is 
variously  written :  it  is  situated  on  the  Eastern  coast  of 
Ae  island,  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  and  at  the  mouth 
iiijrthe  little  R»  Toniac.  It  is  about  16  miles  in  circuit, 
and  has  no  walls,  but  is  reckoned  one  of  the  most  mag- 
q^cent  cities  in  all  Asia.  The  population  of  Jedo  is 
Jgtitimated  at  1,000,000  souls. 

.,,  54.  Sendes  the  usual  accompaniments  of  a  capital,  Jedo  contains  many 
tal^ndid  palaces  belonging  to  the  hereditary  princes  anid  chiefii  of  the  emjHre, 
jAkicb  though  only  buUt  of  wood,  and  one  story  high,  are  very  elegantly 
tBRiamented,  and  are  surrounded  with  large  courts  and  stately  gates.  Tbe 
ftlace  of  the  emperor  resembles  a  great  fortified  city,  being  surrounded  with 
yralls  and  ditches,  and  containing  several  buildings  which  have  the  appear- 
ance of  castles.  The  outer  part  is  composed  of  streets,  containing  many 
jllanft,  in  which  reside  the  princes  of  thie  blood,  the  ministers,  and  other 
public  functionaries.  In  the  centre  stands  the  emperor's  palace,  the  bodv 
of  it  being  only  one  stoiy  high,  but  adorned  with  a  very  lofty  sc^uaie  tP 
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Lolike  all  oilier  Japanese  slructurea,  il  is  buill  or  freestoae,  and  h  iii> 
rouaded  by  a  waJl  of  the  same  maleiiai. 

55.  Meaco,  formerly  the  metropolis  of  the  empirf^ 
and  still  the  ecclesiastical  capital,  is  situated  on  a  river 
of  the  same  name,  near  the  Southern  extremity  of  Nipon, 
some  distance  to  the  W.  of  Jedo.  In  its  greatest  pros- 
perity it  appears  to  have  been  nearly  twenty  miles  is 
circuit,  but  a  large  portion  of  this  space  is  now  uuottiu- 
pied,  having  been  converted  into  gardens  and  cultivated 
fields :  some  of  the  temples  are  olf  extraordinary  msgai- 
ficence,  and  the  imperial  palace  is  a  city  of  itself.  Not- 
withstanding its  decline,  Meaco  is  still  the  centre  of  aN 
the  literature  and  science  of  the  country,  and  the  place 
where  the  coin  of  the  empire  is  struck :  it  is  likewise  tfae 
seat  of  some  of  the  finest  manufactures  in  the  country, 
and  one  of  the  grand  storehouses  of  Japanese  commfiKC. 
Its  population  is  said  not  to  exceed  630,000. 

SG.  The  island  of  Jesso  or  Matsmai  lies  lo  ihe  N.  of  Nipi>n.  tvli 
separated  from  it  hy  a  narrow  smil,  caDed  (he  St.  of  Matsmai :  umlfti 
naiiDw  struit,  already  described  ai  the  St.  of  1^  Ferouse.  iaterpam^ 
tbe  North  between  it  >ad  the  1.  of  Sagalin.  The  (own  of  Alatsmii  CM- 
lains  about  S0,000  iohabilants;  it  is  itell  fortieed,  and  is  situated  Ift  Ol 
SuutherDmoat  part  of  the  island  on  the  shofes  of   the  si 

has  communicated  its '   '-'■'-  ■■--■'    '-•-- 

exti-ndiiig  from  Jesso 
leloqg  lo  Japan. 

6T.  The  island  of  SilokcSitoVf,  or  Xicoco,  as  il  ia  variously  called,  fe 
to  the  S.o(  Nipon,  from  vhich,  as  well  as  from  KiDsiu.il  is  separated  b<|  I 
nanow  strait :  it  is  almost  inaccessible,  and  unknavm  to  EumpeanB.  KiniUi 
known  also  b;  the  name  of  Ximo,  is  the  SDuthernmast  and  Weetenimoitcf 
the  four  great  Japanese  islands,  and  is  temarkable  as  the  only  part  of  Itn 
whole  empire  into  which  Europeans  can  procure  admission.  This  pn'vito 
is  confined  lo  the  Datch,  who  send  a  trading  ship  annually  to  NanganCi. 
the  capital  of  the  island  :  Firando,  where  they  bnilt  their  £rsl  fiKioiy,  it  m 
isleloff  the  N.W.  extremity  of  Kiusiu,  and  opposite  Corel.  The  tftjuf 
Nangasalii  is  bnill  on  llie  Westeia  coast  of  the  island  ;  it  is  lar^,  lolentif 
well  defended,  and  very  populous,  but  the  jealous;^  of  tiie  native  eorirtuMBi 
prevents  strangers  from  seeing  little  more  than  its  etteiior.  Fatsidoiil 
small  barren  island  about  120  miles  distant  from  the  Eastern  coast  of  Ntpn. 
and  is  remarkable  as  ihe  place  whither  the  emperor  of  Japan  banishes  iM 
of  ihe  grandees  as  have  incurred  his  displeaiure,  employing  them  Ibeien 
the  manufacture  of  silk  and  gold  brocade. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

i:"- . 

CONTINENT    OF   AFRICA, 


- .  I*  AFRICA  is  bounded  on  the  North  by  the  Mediter* 
tanean  Sea,  on  the  W.  and  S«  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
4tt  the  East  by  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Red  Sea :  it 
•JH  separated  from  Asia  by  the  narrow  Isthmus  of  Suez, 
JlRhidi  is  only  60  miles  across.  Though  Africa  is  more 
4ima  three  times  as  large  as  all  Europe,  it  is  by  far  less 
ciAipcHtant ;  from  its  lying  so  immediately  under  the  sun, 
^  Ae  maritime  parts  only  are  inhabited,  the  inland  country 
ii^ing  a  vast  sandy  de8ei:t.  There  is  no  cultivation,  ex-* 
cept  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  river  or  spring,  all 
•^^  rest  being  one  wide  tract  of  utter  desolation :  and 
-Jtence,  these  cultivated  places  appearing  like  islands  (or 
^bOies)  in  the  great  desert,  caused  some  of  the  ancients 
i.|p  compare  the  whole  continent  to  a  Panther's  skin,  dot- 
iiUtd,  as  it  were,  with  spots  of  .fertiUty,  surrounded  by  a 
j;  bifbwn  and  burning  desert. 

' '•  2.  Amongst  the  principal  mountains  of  Africa  we  may 

.^mention  M^  Atlas  or  Tedla,  which  runs  through  the 

i  whole  North  Western  part  of  the  continent  from  the 

'>!;east  opposite  the  Canary  Islands  to  Tunis  and  Cap^ 

S^n:  it.  has  many  arms,  the  Southernmost  of  which 

^jserfe  as  the  boundaries  between  the  cultivated  provinces 

I'jrfaid  the  great  Desert  of  Sahara.    This  enormous  desert 

li^^teiids  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Nile,  and  nearly  from 

v'tfae  Mediterranean  Sea  to  the  banks  of  the  River  Nigir, 

'  bfeing  about  2,600  miles  long,  and  1,100  broad.    To  the 

^J^ASt  of  M^  Atlas  is  the  range  now  called  Soudah  and 

t'Black  Harutsh,  which  partly  forms  the  boundary  be* 

ttfeen  Tripoli  and  Fezzan. 

3.  The  valley  of  the  Nile  is  inclosed  by  two  ranges  of 
mountains,  the  Western  of  which  is-  called  the  Libyan 
range,  and  the  Eastern  Gebel  Mokattem.  Between  the 
latter  and  the  Red  Sea  there  is  a  much. more  elevated 
chain,  which  frirnished  the  kings  of  Egypt  not  only  ""^'^ 
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TO*  TiWble  — "*^  bat  with  preciona  stones,  and 
gidd.  Hie  hnd  gndaaDy  becomes  isore  high  as  vit 
ascend  the  Nik ;  at  Ac  momtses  of  which,  it  attains  such 
a  gfeat  «lefatiai^  lAat  tte  ancients  fancied  it  touched, 
•in  aopported,  the  hMW ;  lience  it  has  derired  itd 
appeUatiaBafaelMlKanii,ie.ilf9(rari!ims  oftkeMom. 
It  is  dus  immaiw  diainiAich  is  supposed  completely 
to  ii^iiaet  Iks  taetmm^  from  die  Strait  of  Bab-ef- 
Blandeb  to tfaevoaAwftliB Gambia:  its  Westempait, 
towards  ^  waam  of  tin  lf%iT  is  called  Kong,  llieie 
ia  anoAier  dain  of  noHiiMM  of  considerable  elcraticin, 
vhieh  extoals  aka^  tha  Eastern  and  Southern  coaEb 
«f  Africa^  aiidi  little  wttuiitioD,  from  C.  Goanlafiii  4^ 
the  C.  of  Good  Hope:  op^site  to  Madagascar  W% 
caUed  the  HooiduDa  af  Idpala,  «at  bn  bead  dbibtdV 
br  Kwe,  wlmnaicaBj  «naii^  aa  the  JBpi^  WHl 

SVKOjmCAJ.  TABU  OF  IBE  PEOTOIPAL  MOBIITJ 
OF  AFRICA. 


AlU■«U^,  bAbmM 
Aftmune  U%  in  Akiaii 

PB.I.  -  -  - 

Coaipubet]t  Ci^*  of OmJ 


Il^ftlMlnrV^inAbjia- 

tHxam  H>,  IB  So. 
Goi»m  M',  tn  Do.  - 

Kaig,  M-.af         - 


Xion's    Head,    Cape    of 

Good  Hope 
IJM'i  Rump,  D". 


S,I«0 


Knawrdd^   C  of  Good 

HOM 


Hum 


Habo,  Fk*,  Madran  T. 

SouaiT,  City  of     - 
Sena  LeoDG,  Sugar  iMf 


Hon 
SODdab] 

raith  -        ..      > 

TiUe  U>.,  C  «f  Cod 

Hcne        .       . 
Tenenfl^    Peak  fit,   Ca- 

'tot^Ktf,  C  af  OoBd 

Hope        -       .       . 

Tpstan  d'Acnnba  I.  (Ugh- 

—  f.)       .        -        . 


.Cbififieiif  (fAJricd.  Sfil 

.  .5».  States  of  Afbica.    The  modem  divisions  of 
.Africa  are  altered  but  little  fiom  those  of  the  ancients, 
r^ao  &r  as  they  were  acquainted  with  the  continent.    In 
its  N.  W»  extremity  is  the  kingdom  of  Morocco,  com- 
^fibned  of  the  two  states  Morocco  and  Fez,  the  latter  of 
^]Hi^eh  lies  opposite  to  Spain ;  its  obief  cities  are  Morocco, 
.Salbe»  Fez,  Tangier,  and  Tetusn.  To  the  E.  of  Morocco 
'^i^  th^  State  of  Algiers,  corres|9oadin^  with  the  ancient 
jKingdom  of  Numidia:  its  chief  cities  are  Tremezen, 
'OiBii,  Algiers,  Bujeya,  Cosantinti,  and  Bona.    Farther 
^uty  and  extendii^  to  the  extren^  of  the  O.  of  Cabes 
'ijpr  Little  Sjrrtisy  hes  the  State  of  Iiinis ;  its  chief  cities 
are  Bizerta,  Tunis,  Hammamet,  Afiioa,  cmd  Cabes.    Be- 
yond this,  lyinff  along  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean, 
wa  meet  with  me  extensive  State  of  TlripoU ;  its  most 
iiaportant  cities  are  Tripoli,  Mesurata,  and   Zafferan. 
To  the  S.  of  Tripoli  is  the  Kingdom  of  Fezzan,  the  me- 
tropolis of  which  is  Mourzouk.    Barca,  which  hes  be- 
tween Tripoli  and  the  frontiers  of  Egypt,  is  dependant 
won  the  former  state ;  its  principal  towns  are  Bengazi, 
Barca,  and  Dema. 

.  6.  Egypt  extends  to  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  the  com* 
raon  boimdary  between  Africa  and  Asia ;  it  includes  the 
Valley  of  the  Nile  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Cata- 
ract of  Es-Souan,  being  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Red 
Sea,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Libyan  Desert.  It  is  sub- 
divided into  three  parts :  the  Northern  is  called  Bahri 
or  Lower  Egypt;  the  Central,  Vostani  or  Middle  Egypt ; 
-itid  the  Southern,  Said  or  Upper  Egypt.  Its  principal 
etties  are,  in  Lower  Egypt,  Alexandna,  Rosetta,  Dami- 
atta^  abd  Cairo ;  in  Central  Egypt,  Behenese,  Melawi, 
tod  Es-Siout ;  in  Upper  E^ypt,  Ghouft,  Esneh,  and 
Esi-Sotian.  To  the  South  of  Egjrpt  lies  Nubia,  consistr 
ing  of  several  little  governments,  by  far  the  most  im- 

e^rtant  of  which  is  Sennaar ;  its  chief  towns  are  Ibrim, 
ongola,  Chandi,  and  Sennaar.  Below  this  ag^ain,  is 
the  Kitigdom  of  Abyssinia,  the  chief  towns  of  which  are 
Qondar,  Shire,  and  Zeyla. 

7.  In  the  centre  of  Africa  ar6  several  states,  extending 
alon^  the  banks  of  the  Djyr,  Tchad,  and  Nigir,  from 
Nubia  and  Sennaar,  quite  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.    Next 
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lo  Nubk  are  Koidobn  and  Dsr-For,  with  Aeir .  veij^ 
VTe  capitmb  Obevdh  and  Cobbe:  to  the  W.  of  then  is 
I>ar-Salev  (or  W'adav),  the  chief  town  of  whidh  ift  Wiuib 
On  the  E.  side  of 'L.  Tchad  lies  Beefaarmi,  with  ft 
capital  of  the  same  name ;  on  the  N*  siae  of  the  late  it 
Ranem,  the  metropolis  c^  irinch  is  Maoo ;  and  on.tt 
Western  side  is  Bomoo,  the  chief  cities  of  whichmji 
New  Btrnie  and  Konka*  Beyond  these,  to  the  W«la^ 
ward^  is  the  extensive  tenitorj  of  Howssa,  streUrlMii} 
txr  a  great  distance  along  the  banks  of  the  Nigir^  'm& 
are  the  cities  of  Kanoo,  Kaahna,  and  Sackatoo.  Al 
these  latter  territories  belong  to  the  country  whidi^ 
Inxn  its  Uack  population^  ht»  been  named  Soodair'it 
Nigritia.  / 

8.  Between  Howssa  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  thiere  is 
a  multitute  of  little  states,  scattered  along  the  banks  of 
the  Nigir,  Senes:al,  Gambia,  Rio  Grande,  &c.;  the 
Western  part  of  this  region,  lying  towards  the  Sen^d 
and  Gamma,  is  firequently  called,  from  these  two  riyeri; 
St^nesrambia.  To  tne  South  of  it,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
rivers  Rokelle  and  Camaranca,  is  the  British  settlemefit 
of  Sieira  Leone.  The^coast  of  Guinea,  is  that  part  of 
Africa,  which  runs  in  a  parallel  line  with  the  Equator, 
and  about  5**  to  the  North  of  it ;  it  is  divided  into  the 
Grain-Coast,  the  iTory-Coast,  the  Gold-Coast,  and  tto 
Slave-Coast,  and  contains  many  kingdoms,  amongst 
which  is  that  of  Ashantee. 

9.  The  Southern  part  of  the  continent  likewise  coa- 
tains  several  kingdoms  and  states,  though  but  little  can 
bo  said  concerning  them.  On  the  Western  coast,  abont 
midway  between  Guinea  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hopei 
are  the  kingdoms  of  Loango,  Congo,  Angola,  Matamba, 
Lubolo,  Benguela,  and  many  others  of  little  notfe  :  theflc 
states  are  sometimes  distinguished  by  the  collective 
name  of  Lower  Guinea.  The  colony  of  the  Cape  rf 
Good  Hope  (the  country  of  the  Hottentots)  occupies  the 
whole  Southern  extremity  of  Africa ;  it  belongs  to  die 
British,  and  is  divided  into  several  districts,  the  captal 
of  which  is  Cape  Town.  To  the  N.  of  it  dwell  the  Ko- 
ranas,  the  Bichuanas,  and  many  other  savage  tribes. 
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'•^D'^O.  Oh.thelBftstem  coast  of  Afirica,  above  the  Cape 
Bdkmy,  are  the  Kafiers,  the  Tambookies^  Mambookies, 
aid  other  tribes,  scarcely  possessing  any  civihzation. 
Between  these  last  and  the  great  nver  Zambeze,  or 
finemay  lies  the  exteosiva  country  of  Mocaran^  (or 
lEonomotapa,  as  it  is  sometimes  called),  divided  mto  a 

Et  number  of  states,  as  Motapa,  Munica,  Botonga, 
la,  Sabia,  Inhambane,  &c.  To  the  North  of  it  is 
t  territory  of  Mozambique,  which  has  given  name  to 
channel  of  the  Indian  Ocean  running  between  the 
lyhin  and  the  great  isUmd.of  Madagascar.  To  the  N. 
gE*  Mozambique  he  Zanzibar,  Ajan,  and  several  other 
iiBtricts,  inhabited  by  barbarous  tribes,  concerning  whom 
very  little  is  known. 

fit  11.  At  the  Northern  extremity  of  the  Mozambique 
Chaimel  are  the  Comoro  Isles,inhabited  by  a  harmless 
and  well-disposed  race  of  people;  beyond  them  to  the 
II;  E.  He  several  groups  of  islands,  chiefly  belonging  to 
^  British,  amongst  which  we.  may  mention  the  Sey^ 
dielle  Is.  in  the  Mahe  Archipelago.  The  Island  of 
Boootra  lies  off  C.  Guardafui,  the  N.  E.  entremity  of 
llfiica,  and  is  under  the  dominion  of  Arabia.  To  the 
E.  of  Madagascar  lie  the  three  islands  called  Bourbon, 
Mamitius  (or  I.  of  France),  and  Roderigue,  of  which 
Ae  two  last  belong  to  the  £nglish,  and  the  first  to  the 
French. 

12.  In  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  to  the  South  of  the  Coast 
of  Guinea,  are  the  islands  of  Fernando  Po,  Prince's  I., 
St  Thomas,  Anno  Bon,  St.  Helena,  and  Ascension :  of 
^iiesey  St.  Helena  and  Fernando  Po  belong  to  Britain ; 
Pnnces  I,,  St.  Thomas,  and  Anno  Bon,  are  claimed  by 
Portugal.  In  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean  are  the  Cape 
Verde  Islands,  which  lie  off  Cape  Verde,  and  belong 
tp  Portugal;  the  Canary,  cr  Fortunate  Islands,  are 
under  the  dominion  of  Spain,  and  lie  farther  North,  off 
the  lower  extremity  of  Morocco.  Above  the  Canary  Is. 
are  the  Madeiras ;  and  considerably  to  the  West  of  the 
latter  are  the  Azores,  or  Western  Islands :  both  the  last 
groups  are  in  the  possession  of  the  Portuguese. 
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STATISTICAL  TABLE  OF  AFRICA. 


A.r«er»    -        -        -        -        • 

A:::t<^  ls«         •         •         • 

?  »-va 

IvurS.yj  I.  -  -  •  - 
(  «jKrc  U.  -  •  -  - 
(  j^  t.1  Good  Hope  CoIoDy 

y-r- 

i\z  ..... 
r.:r-3    -        -        .        .        . 

i»;  ^tl  -  -  -  -  . 
i'^-jxa.  hdmtt  ... 
VkUc^c*:     .... 

Mii-n-j  I.  .  .  •  • 
Vxi-.iKa     •       .       •       •       . 

\-^*l 

><  ■  .■^:  JL!-Vii    .       -       -       •       . 

No,:;i  I.  -  -  -  •  . 

•''s'-l.x  I.  *!  >*.       -           -          -  , 

^-r^'^: • 

%•  -vi.  KeniAiader  of        -        .        . 

Total  in  Africa    • 


Square  Miles. 

241,500 

81,900 

800 

97,800 

5S0 

2,990 

94,400 

1,000 

122,000 

600 

tt,600 

1S6,400 

243,100 

895,200 

177,200 

620 

410 

225,700 

16,200 

211,200 

630,000 

1,050 

955,000 

700 

44,100 

38,590 

1.800 

5,429,000 


8,902,000 


Souk 
6/MO,009 

lOMOO. 

750/Wl 

85,M0' 

i2e,ii(r 

4,000,000 

lOpOOl' 

6,500^«00 

180,009 

8,000,000 

4,000,000 

2,800,000 

95,000 

90,000 

4,009/NV 

8,000,000; 

2,000,000 

io,ooo,oor 

3O00O 

20,00o!o00 

20,000- 

2,500,000 

2,500,000 

100,OOQ 

8,000,000 


92,680,000 


14.  Thf.  Principal  Rivers  of  Africa  are,  in  Mo* 
r.wv.  the  Tensift,  Morbea,  and  Seboo,  which  enter  tiie 
AU^tic  Ocean,  besides  the  Mahala  or  Mouloaia,  which 
runs  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  In  the  Southern  pcutof 
Akions  Mp^^i^  ^^^  ^^g^  ^^  ^^^  great  desert,  is  the  JL 
jjiiib  or  Adjedee,  which  runs  into  the  Lake  of  Me^ 
i^{  never  reaches  the  sea:  in  the  NcMthem  part  of 
Ak^^  are  the  ShelUf,  the  Ouse,  and  the  Kebir,  which 
JX  flow  into  the  Mediterranean.  The  Mejerdah  rises  in 
^  Kastem  part  of  Algiers,  and,  passing  through  the 
X^ioni  part  of  Tunis,  enters  the  Mediterranean  a  few 
]y|^  to  tlie  N.  of  the  city  of  Tunis. 
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•^ai  idr  The  Nile  has  two  Bources,  one  a  long  way  to  the 

West  of  the  other:  the  Western,  and  true  source,  rises 

near  the  Lunar  Mountains,  and  forms  the  Bahr  el  Abiad 

orWhite  R. ;  but  the  Eastern  source  lies  in  the  territory 

iC%4fae  Abyssinians,  and  forms  the  Bahr  el  Azergue  or 

Hue  Nile.  These  two  arms  unite  at  the  town  of  Haliaia, 

distance  to  the  N.  of  the  town  of.  Sennaar ;  and 

ler  form  the  great  river  which  runs  through  Nubia 

Egypt  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea.     Besides  the 

itaries  above  mentioned,  the  Nile  has  likewise  an- 

:^  called  the  Tacazze,  which  it  receives  on  its  right 

a  litde  below  the  town  of  Chandi. 

5[16.   The  H.  Djyr  or  Misselad   rises  near  the  true 

of  the  Nile  and  runs  in  a  N.  W.  direction  intO'L. 

To  the  S,  and  W.  of  it  is  the  great  river  Nigir, 

fi^KHTa,  or  Quolla,  the  course  and  termination  of  which 

ime  forages  enveloped  in  uncertainty.     It  rises  in  the 

Western  part  of  the  continent,  in  Western  Guinea,  and 

ites  for  an  immense  distance,  generally  in  an  Eastern 

4|^^iion,  till  it  enters  the  Gulf  of  Guinea :  it  likewise 

tpnimunicates  with  the  Lake  Tchad,  and  at  certain  times 

0Bot  always),  as  it  is  thought,  with  the  Nile  of  Egypt. 

•1^  the  Westernmost  part  of  Afri6a  there  are  many  Iai*ge 

Wnm  running  into  the  Atlantic ;  such  as  the  Senegal, 

Mor  C.  Veroe,  the  Gambia,  the  Rio  Grande,  and  the 

Hbkelle,  which  last  enters  the  sea  at  Sierra  Leone. 

;  17.  There  are  several  important  rivers  in  the  Southern 

rof  the  continent.  Amongst  these  we  may  mention 
Zahir  or  Congo,  which  rises  near  the  Equator,  and 
aftisr  separating  tne  two  states  of  Congo  and  Loango, 
ita&  into  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean :  below  it  are  other 
livers  of  considerable  importance,  as  the  Lelunda,  Coanza, 
M  Bembarooghe.  The  Gariep,  or  Orange  R.,  waters 
tie  Southern  extremity  of  Africa,  and  partly  forms  the 
bsttadary  of  our  colony  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  it 
ttng  nearly  across  the  continent  in  a  Westerly  direction, 
ibd- enters  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean  at  Cape  Voltas. 
On  tile  Eastern  coast  of  Africa  are  the  Rivers  Laurenzp 
M^rqaez,  which  runs  into  Delagoa  Bay,  the  Inhambahe, 
Strfala,  and  Cuama  (or  Zambeze),  the  greatest  of  the 
whole :  all  these  run  into  the  Indian  Oceati. 
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Miles. 

Bembifooglw 

• 

4M 

Cabes  ... 

• 

165 

-Cacheo 

. 

S60 

Camaranca  • 

« 

990 

.CamtoM       •       «• 

m 

910 

Coanza 

• 

470 

Congo  or  Zabir      - 

1,S40 

Cuama  or  Zambete 

1,100 

PJTrorMiitdad    • 
FUiely          .       . 

1,100 
975 

FUh,  G«.       -       - 

280 

Gambia 

1,909 

.Gaunta 

175 

Grande 

940 

Kebir    .       -       - 

80 

Lanrenzo  Marquex 

470 

Leltinda 

490 

Loi^    .       .       . 

885 

Mejetdali  .    •        <^-  ' 
Morbea         -        *•       ; 
Moulouia  or  Mahala 
NisirorQuoUa 
Ntie     -       •        «• 
Nile,  Blue,  or  /kmigofi  • . 
Noon   -        -        -       . 
Orange  or  GAnep  •  '  ' 
Onse    -       -       ■- 
QuUimaiKd   ^v       ^ 
Rokelle        -       r- 
Sebop-  -       •  -    - 
Senegal     .   »   ■    • 
Sbellif  <       .  .     •^ 
SofaU  -       -       • 
Tacazie  or  Atbara  -    ' 
Tensift 
Zaab  or. A^jedee    «^ 


19.  Principal  Gulfs  and  Seas  of  Africa.  .IW 
principal  Gulfs  of  Africa  in  the  Mediterranean  are  iim 
Great  Svrtis  and  the  Little  Syrtis^  or  as  they  are  |io# 
commonly  called  the  Gnilf  of  Sidra  and  the  Gulf  of  CaW 
Midway  on  the  Western  coast  is  the  enormous  Gulf  of 
Guinea,  at  the  head  of  which  are  two  smaller  GuUb 
named  the  Bight  of  Benin  and  the  Bight  of  Biafra.    Oir 
the  Eastern  coast,  opposite  the  I.  of  Madagascar,  id 
Sofala  Bay.     The  Sea  of  Bab-^l-Mandeb  joins  the 
Red  Sea  with  the  Indian  Ocean,  being  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  the  coast  of  Arabia,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  North 
'Eastern  shores  of  Africa.  The  Red  Sea,  or  Arabian  Gul^ 
is  that  long  narrow  arm  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  which  runs 
up  between  Arabia  on  the  East  and  the  shores  of  Egyptj 
Nubia,  and  Abyssinia  on  the  West.     The  only  known 
inland  seas  of  any  consequence  in  Africa  are  the  Lakes 
Tchad  and  Fittre,  in  the  centre  of  the  continent ;  and  L 
^zana  or  Dembea,  at  the  Eastern  source  of  the  Nile. 

20.  Principal  Straits  OF  Africa,  TheStraitof 
Gibraltar,  which  separates  the  kingdom  of  Fez  fir(»n  tb 
jprovince  of  Seville  in  Spain,  lies  at  uie  Western  eKtxeaatf 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  connects  it. with  Jw 
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yiantic  Ocean«  The  Mozambique  Channel  is  that  broad 
passage  which  intervenes  between  the  Island  of  Mada<^ 
and  the  mainland  of  Africa.  The  narrow  strait 
ich  joins  the  Red  Sea  with  the  Indian  Ocean  is  called 
.St.  of  Bab-el-Mandeb;  or  (as  the  name  signifies)  the 
ts  of  Death. 

Chief  Capes  of  Africa.  In  the  Mediter- 
Sea  we  meet  with  C.  Rasat^  the  Northern  extre- 
of  Barca ;  and  C.  Bon,  near  Tunis,  to  the  W.  of 
:h  is  Ras  al  Krun,  the  Northernmost  point  of  the 
>le  continent.  C.  Spartel  is  the  N.  Western  extre- 
of  Africa,  and  the  outmost  point  of  the  St.  of 
^raltar.  On  the  Western  coast  of  the  continent  in 
Atlantic  are,  C.  Cantin  in  Morocco,  C.  Bojador 
iite  the  Canary  Islands,  C.  Blanco,  and  C.  Verde 
ate  the  Cape. Verde  Islands.  Farther  S.  on  the 
\t  of  Guinea  we  find  C.  Palmas  and  C.  Formosa ; 
MKd  between  these  and  the  C.  of  Good  Hope  are  C. 
t^pez,  C.  Padron,  and  C.  Negro.  The  C.  of  Good 
Wope  is  at  the  Southern  extremity  of  Africa;  but  it  is 
Wk  so  far  South  as  the  neighbouring  C.  Agulhas,  which 
%  the  Southernmost  point  of  the  whole  continent,  and 
gAdeed  of  the  whole  Eastern  Hemisphere,  its  islands 
'^DEc^pted.  On  the  Eastern  coast  of  Africa  are  C.  Cor- 
'litotes  and  C.  Delgado  opposite  the  I.  of  Madagascar ; 
Aid  C.  Guardaftii  its  N.  Eastern  extremity,  opposite 
^Ua. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

;  1 

m 

THE  BARBARY  STATES, 


1.  THE  whole  Northern  part  of  Africa,  from  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  to  the  limits  of  Egypt,  is  comprehended 
ttder  the  general  name  of  Barbary ;  and  the  states  of 
Morocco,  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed are  called  the  Barbary  otates*    The  name  of 
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Birlkiry  i-  drrved  from  that  of  the  Berbers  or  Breben^ 
wh'>  aj.pt-dr  to  V  the  most  ancient  race  by  whom  these 
rp-jii'ns  are  tt.*.  f  K-d,  and  still  preserve  their  independeDoe 
in  all  the  mountain-districts:  many  of  them  live  a 
>\.r*.  tdic  life,  but  others  of  them  faiave  fixed  villftg|e% 
ani  i:l:.^,it-  ihf  CT«-und.  The  Moors  form  the  n^QJg; 
p»-.:'l»  I. !'  the  wh'le  country,  and  by  them  all  theci^ 
ar:*  ch  edy  inhLibited.  Their  name  is  corrupted  firaoi 
th^t  ct'thr  Mauri,  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  ooiintE^ 
axui  IS  ustd  in  -an  equally  extended  sense,  though  to  i 
rery  diti'-n-nt  race  of  people  :  it  may  now  be  conside^ 
a>  mchiilin.:  that  portion  of  the  Mahometan  conqueratl 
of  Ni*rtheni  Africa,  who  have  addicted  themselves  tot 
^^ttltd  ii\odv  of  life,  together  with  such  other  inhalutanii 
of  ihf  countrN'  as  have  become  incorporated  with  then^ 
anvl  Uxn  trained  t*^  the  same  habits. 

2.  T^  IkrUers  h^^  e  i  kind  <if  popular  gorennnent,  at  the  head  of  wM 
1^  1  shckh.  who  has  the  ^neral  managerocnt  of  all  matters  relating  ta  ljh| 
K.^iiit  ci  \.\\iz^  n%er  which  he  is  the  chief.  Thoogh  they  have.bNaii 
»«s.v  Jtf^TM  subjected  by  the  arms,  and  converted  to  ths  fiuth,  of  tbdr  HJ^ 
U<:it*.i»  coci;uerors.  wt  they  yield  them  a  veir  indignant  and  imnnfttt 
t.*:«^K'3ie.  t:e^ue::tiy  breaking  out  into  open  leoellion,  and  displaving  ihp 
r.iv «:  to-r.iidib'.e  er.ir.ity.  The  Arabs  also  form  a  numerous  class  of  the  is* 
\.x\  .'.dL'^  Of  i^ub^ri-.  occupving  with  their  flocks  and  herds  all  the  interior 
^d  ^u^UTiI  districts  d*  thv  cou!itry  :  thev  have  preserved  the  original  naoe 
au  !  :.Ab.t>  vf  the  ro3-;utro:s  ot  those  regions,  living  a  completely  Nomadic 
I  :': .  md  moving  alvut  trvm  one  place  to  another,  as  soon  as  the  distiirt 
u"^:ul  tht;r  tncanri'xr.ect  is  unable  to  support  them  any  longer.  Thejve 
p.niri-.txl  by  their  own  shckhs,  over  whom  one  called  an  Emir  presides :  tbqr 
owe  ::;tTvly  tribute  ar.il  nvilitan'  service  to  the  sovereign  in  whosi^  territtUT 
thc:r  tf  nts  are  situate^l,  and  whtrnever  the  government  is  weak  or  disputed, 
the  sht*khs  set  it  at  Uetiamo  and  act  in  a  manner  entirely  independent  The 
.Uw«  exist  in  considerable  numbers  throughout  all  the  cities  of  Barbaiy,  aal 
as  In  ir.o»t  of  the  states  there  exists  no  Taw  for  their  protection,  the  baid- 
ships  ot  their  situation  are  exceedingly  great  They  are  the  objects  of  per- 
ivtual  insult,  contumely,  and  oppression ;  envied  for  their  wealth,  despoed 
tor  their  avarice,  a^d  abhorred  as  enemies  to  the  faith :  but  from  being  tke 
oulv  cUss  capable  of  managing  trade,  they  make  immense  profits,  the 
oppv^rtunity  of  reaping  which,  no  oppression  can  indace  them  to  relinquisL 

n.  Gkeat  Natural  Features.  M*.  Atlas  is  a 
\o\\\'  and  extensive  range  of  mountains,  covered  in  many 
parts  with  perpetual  snow,  and  rising  to  the  height  <m 
1 3,000  feet ;  it  stretches  firom  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic 
Oooan  opposite  the  Canary  Islands,  to  the  city  of  Tunis 
and  the  coasts  of  the  Little  Syrtis,  serving  as  a  g^gantie 
liiirrior  to  separate  the  cultivated  territory  of  Baribary 
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jfiroqi  the  vast  expanse  of  the  Libyan  Desert.  The  pro- 
npatory  where  it  rises  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  is  called 
1&.  Noon  ;  hence  it  strikes  out  in  a  North  Easterly  direc- 
tion, forming  the  Eastern  boundary  of  Morocco  and  Fez, 
^tersccts  the  whole  Regency  of  Algiers,  and  then  be- 
^toomes  lost  in  the  desert  to  the  S.  of  the  Little  Syrtis  on 
itie  borders  of  Tunis  and  Tripoli :  an  arm  of  it,  however, 
ttends  N.  E.  through  Tunis  and  terminates  in  C.  Bon. 
fllh.  Atlas  was  remarkable  amongst  the  Ancients  for  the 
fei;ieiid  connected  with  it,  according  to  which  a  certain 
nnons  hero,  called  Atlas,  was  here  metamorphosed  into 
Qis  mountain ;  the  loftiness  of  which  caused  them  to 
faagine  that  the  heavens  rested  on  its  top,  and  Atlas  was 
therefore  said  to  bear  the  world  on  his  shoulders.  M^. 
Atlas  has  given  name  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

t  4.  The  range  of  M^  Atlas  is  distinguished  amongst  the  natives  by  many 
Miim  whilst  passing  throagfa  this  neat  extent  of  coontiy.  On  tiie  nontiexB 
4^  Mofooco  it  b  culed  Gebel  Tedia ;  here,  between  the  rivers  Seboo  and 
KMoiuia,  it  casts  off  a  spar  which  terminates  on  the  shoies  of  the  St.  of 
jMi'iltir  above  Ceuta,  in  a  mountain  with  seven  peaks  named  Apes'  Hill. 
ffkt  wliole  Regency  of  Algiers  is  intersected  by  many  ramifications  of  M*. 
^dts :  the  names  of  some  of  them  are,  M^.  Ammer,  M^  Saary«  M^  Watt- 
^Mitnitol,  'M^,  AphiDnne,  M*.  Zeckar,  and  M^  Aaress. 
j'-S.  The. range  in  mountains  which  partly  forms  the  Southern boundaiy  of 
w  Reffency  of  Tipoli  appears  like  the  Eastern  continuation  of  M'.  Atlas; 
It  it  cabed  the  Souarit  M*.,  and  is  connected  towards  the  South  with  the 
Irfty  chain  called  the  Soudah  M*.  or  Black  Harutsh.  The  last  mentioned 
atncB  intersects  the  kingdom  of  Fezzan,  on  the  limits  of  which  and  of  Barca 
1^  mrows  off  an  arm,  called  the  Moraine  and  Gerdoba  M*.  which  traverse 
%tica  and  terminate  on  the  frontiers  of  it  and  Egypt. 

,[^  6.  The  Western  part  of  Barbary  omtains  many  con* 
Iftderable  rivers,  which  flow  down  from  the  various  tamir 
jtcations  of  M^  Atlas  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Medi- 
terranean Sea.  The  chief  of  those  which  discharge 
themselves  into  the  Atlantic  are^  the  Noon^  the  Suse,  the 
Tensift,  all  in  Morocco ;  the  Morbea,  which  forms  the 
fine  of  demarcation  between  Morocco  and  Fez ;  and  the 
fieboo  in  Fez :  of  these,  the  Morbea,  which  is  tihe  great- 
IttJt  river,  is  only  200  miles  long.  Amongst  the  rivers 
Tinming  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea  we  may  mention  the 
Monlouia  or  Mahala,  forming  the  boundary  between 
Fez  and  Algiers ;  the  Shellif,  the  Hamza,  the  Kebir,  the 
&ab  or  Adjedee,  and  tihte  Sibbous,  in  Algiers ;  the  Me* 
jeidah,  the  Cabes,  and  the  Fessa,  in  Tunis :  of  these  i 
Zaab  and  Mejerdah  are  the  largest,  the  fonuet 
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and  the  latter  260  miles  long.     la  the  Eastern  part  of 
Barbary,  there  is  only  one  river  of  the  least  consequence, 
viz.  the  R.  Xahil,  which  enters  the  MediteiraiieaD  at  the 
(Jutf  of  Bomba:  all  the  uthers  are  mere  moontain-toF-    r 
KDt^  which  in  the  summer  season  are  mostly  dry.  ^^ 

7.  TheR.  CabamenliiHieilBboTemiBibinu^alar^lakeiatbeS.flA  .c 
fiTuais;  iha  lake  is  JiDO  miles  in  citcumfereafe,  and  ti  ueaclj  divided  wf  ,  - 
two  pons,  named  llalu  (i  e.  Laki)  Faiaouni  ami  Babr  Shibkah  oc  LowdMb  - 
"Tbe  L.  of  Biiena,  in  the  N.  part  of  Tunis,  a  so  called  after  the  Dnrntf 
Ifck  name,  neiu  which  it  commaiucatH  wiifa  the  Meditenaoeiri  .'^i.  Tk  i^ 
JR.  Zaab  empties  itself  ialo  a  snitdl  lake  naiaed  Melgi^  oo  the  bonkad  . 
fiipen,  Tunis,  aod  the  Great  Deseit  of  Sabani.  The  Sboll  it  an  eitewin 
'Wa£  morass  in  the  N.  E.  pait  of  Algiers ;  its  circuit  h  about  ISO  milei,  nd  '  *■ 
it  is  formed  by  the  confluence  ofseveial  little  riren,  a&  tba  ^(ailah.  JenstBl.  Lri 
jBM«ekab,&c.  Lake  Titleri  is  io  theN.  W.  put  of  Algieis,  and  i^inNnri  1. 
t7  the  R.  Sbellif. 

8.  AmongBtthechief  capes  on  the  Barbary  coast  fDW  , 
■be  noticed  C,  Noon,  C.  Tefelneh,  C.  Cantin,  and  C.  ,r 
^partel, all  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  the  last  mentiooedii  ^ 
jat  the  Western  extremity  of  the  St.  of  Gibraltar.    TJil 

Strait,  which  separates  Europe  from  Africa,  lies  betw«!n  , 
the  Southern  extremity  of  Seville  in  Spain  and  ifae  ^ 
Northern  extremity  of  Fez  in  Barbary;  it  is  34  mild  ,^ 
Jong,  and  only  8  miles  across  in  its  narrowest  part:  CevHt,  ,- 
which  forms  its  Easternmost  point,  is  22  miles  disttnt  \_ 
from  the  opposite  Rock  of  Gibraltar.  The  principal  ■ 
capes  of  Barbary  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea  are,  C.  "utt  „ 
Forcas  in  Fez ;  C.  Ferro  or  Hadeed,  the  Northemmiwt  "^ 
point  of  Algiers ;  Ras  al  Kruu,  the  Northernmost  point  -^ 
■of  Tunis,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  continent  of  Amca;  ^ 
!<!.  Bon,  the  N.  E.  promontory  of  Tunis ;  C.  Meaorata  - 
[and  C.  Tejones,  both  in  Tripoh ;  and  C.  Rasat  or  Ras 
•^em,  the  Northern  extremity  of  Barca.  ° 

9.  The  two  principal  gulfs  of  Barbary  in  the  iVIe(fi*  ' 
terranean  are,  the  Gulf  of  Cabea  and  the  Gulf  of  Sidm  \ 
'at  Djoon-al-Kabrit  (i.  e.  Ike   Gulf  of  Sulphur) :    tk 

,Jatter,  which  is  also  frequently  called  the  Great  Syrtis,  Ijes    ' 
rtKtween  Tripoli  and  Barca ;    and  the  former,  likewice 
■named  the  LitUe  Syrtis,  is  on  the  S.  coast  of  the  Regency 
,pf  Tunis. 

.    10.  The  other  chief  gulfs  are,  the  Gulfs  of  EltnelUh  and  Bomba  Ob  Ibe 
tilOTti  of  Barca  ;  those  of  Ilammaiaet,  Tunis,  and  Biiena,  on  the  caul  of 

Vnais ;  those  of  Bona,  Slots,  ZeitVi,  ani'Vteiott£\i,unft»isViiw.a(  ll^ieni 

"    'tJieG.  ofMelil1&oathecouiutX«i. 
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5li  THB   EMPIRE    OF   MOROCCO. 

'i*-!!.  The  Empire  of  Morocco,  or  Mai-occo  as  the  name 
is  also  written,  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  on  the  N.  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  on  the  £• 
the  kingdom  of  Algiers,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  great 
rt  of  Sahara :  it  contains  about  68,800  square  miles, 
its  population  is  estimated  at  14,500,000  souls,  which 
^  merally  thought  to  be  an  exaggeration.  It  is  composed 
two  nearly  equal  parts,  viz.  Morocco  Proper  and  Fez, 
latter  lying  towards  the  North.  It  has  derived  its 
e  from  the  ancient  Mauri,  or  Moors  as  they  are  now 
icalled,  who  are  well  known  in  history  from  the  circum- 

Sance  of  their  having  very  much  contributed  to  the 
tablishment  of  the  power  of  their  brethren  the  Moors 
4b  Spain:  the  latter  people  were  called  Moriscoes  by 
Ae  Spaniards,  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
lAI'Mrs  of  Barbary.  The  I'eligipn  of  the  Moors  is  Ma- 
4i6metanism,  which  they  observe  very  rigidly :  the  go- 
Sftoiment  is  perhaps  the  most  complete,  as  well  as  the 
t1ik>8t  barbarous  and  brutal  despotism  on  the  face  of  the 
lltrth. 

^*^  18.  The  Moors  belong  to  the  sect  of  Omar,  and  are  remarkable  for  thefr 
iSBperstition,  enthusiasm,  and  fanaticism,  qualities  of  which  their  despotic 
jfluert  do  not  fail  to  avail  themselves.  Saints  and  their  sanctuaries  are  very 
/mmerous  amongst  them,  and  are  devoutly  invoked  and  visited  for  the  cure 
^^  their  diseases,  for  the  fertility  of  their  lands,  and  for  success  in  every 
^  pifitical  andertaking  which  their  notorious  cruelty  may  lead  them  to  com- 
nAence.  The  despotism  of  the  government  is  completed  by  there  not  being 
^ia  Morocco,  as  in  Turkey,  ulemas  and  muftis,  who  profess  privileges  inde- 
''jpendent  of  the  sovereign,  and  even  occasionally  interfere  to  check  his  deter- 
.nuaations;  neither  is  there  a  council  or  divan,  whom  he  is  expected  to 

CODsalt :  all  is  done  by  the  single  command  of  the  monarch,  without  tlie 
^iisistance  of  ministers,  for  he  is  judged  to  do  all  things  of  himself,  and  acts 
Lpncisely  according  to  the  caprice  of  the  moment.  The  subject,  throughout 
.tfie  empire,  has  nothing  which  he  can  call  his  own,  not  even  bis  opinions 

dr.  his  existence :  his  master  deprives  him  of  his  property  or  his  life  when- 
^Wer  he  pleases.  The  services  that  are  performed  to  the  sovereign  are 
;-|^«ituitoiis,  and  merely  honorary ;  and  the  favours,  which  he  may  think 
rfnner  to  bestow  at  his  own  pleasure,  are  the  only  revenue  of  those  who 
'  perform  them.    Money,  in  this  government,  is  the  only  key  to  office,  and 

constitutes  the  crime,  as  it  obtains  the  pardon,  of  the  accused.    The  gover- 

jiois  of  provinces,  or  Baikavat  as  they  are  termed,  purchase  their  situations 
■with  their  property,  and  private  persons,  in  like  manner,  buy  the  forbear- 
iiace  of  these  pJozidenxi^  mtigUtntsA  with  such  pieaciiita  ^  \Ae^  ^x^^i^^^ 
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It  was  finudad  ia  the  middla  of  dw  last  oentaiy  by  one  of  tke 

who  sparad  no  pons  to  make  it  the  principal  seat  of  commerce  in 

rdofflinions :  it  is  the  rnidence  of  the  foreign  consuls,  and  the  great  depdt 

(dDost  of  the  commeioa  whiiA  is  earned  ob  between  Earope  and  the  Empire 

rocbo.  It  stands  on  a  low  flat  deiert  of  accumalating  sand,  and  is  uto- 

aepnrated  fiem  the  caltiTated  conntry,  lo  that,  except  for  the  traffie 

it  csnies  on,  it  posiowci  bat  little  importance.    It  is  tolerably  well 

and  contains  about  10,000  inhabitants.    Prior  to  the  buildinp;  of 

r»  Saffi  was  the  principal  port  of  the  kingdom  of  Morocco,  bat  it  is 

_  r  a  place  of  any  trade,  and  is  rapidly  falling  to  decay ;  it  lies  also 

Vhcrea  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  about  seventy  miles  to  the  N.  £•  of 

About  seTenty  miles  to  the  S.  of  Mogodor  lies  Agadeer  or  Santa  Cruz, 
lie  mooth  of  the  little  lUSuse :  it  is  the  largest  and  most  secure  port 
in  the  empir^  and  was  at  one  time  the  centre  of  a  very  extensive 
rce,  but  its  strength  and  remote  situation  at  last  excited  the  jealousy 
o£  the  emperors,,  who,  finding  the  inhabitants  independent  and  re- 
r^zedjiced  them  hy  force  and  tranported  them  to  Mogodor.    Terodant 
t  BSb^  miles  to  the  Eastward  of  Santa  Cruz,  near  the  source  of  the 
and  ahnost  at  the  extremity  of  the  empire  of  Morocco :  it  was 
rly  the  capital  of  a  small  kingdom,  but  b  at  present  only  the  residence 
trusty  governor,  in  whom,  owing  to  the  sitaation  of  the  town  on  the 
Isriers  of  his  dominions,  the  emperor  is  obliged  to  repose  great  confidence. 

17.  The  Kingdom  of  Fez  forms  the  Northern  and 
more  important  part  of  the  Empire  of  Morocco:  it  ex- 
tends from  the  R.  Morbea,  which  divides  it  from  Mo- 
focoo  Proper,  to  the  R.  Moulouia,  which  forms  the  lin€^ 
of.4^QWrcation  between  it  and  Algiers,  and  extends  for 
fhoat  200  miles  on  each  side  of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar. 
1^  capital,  Fez,  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  country, 
Qfr.an  arm  of  the  R.  Seboo,  at  an  equal  distance  of  about 
fiveiity  miles  from  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean.  It 
fm  built  at  the  conclusion  of  the  eijghth  century,  and 

Epi  became  a  large  city,  and  the  capital  of  the  Western 
^CMiietan  state.  Its  population  is  said  to  have 
•WW»iinted  at  one  time  to  400,000  souls,  but  it  does  not 
f|^9¥Q9eQt  exceed  a  fourtli  part  of  this  number. 

ISta.  ¥eB  was  esteemed  such  a  sacred  city,  that  when  the  road  to  Mecca 

**^i^ap  in  the  fourth  century  of  the  Hejira,  the  Western  Mussulmans 

g^^lWMttages  to  it.    It  was  also  famous  as  a  school  of  learning,  at  a 

^ll^-  ??^  humledge  was  almost  exclusively  under  the  power  of  the  Sam- 

'  '^  uuttitotions  fi)r  the  study  of  astronomy,  philosophy,  and  physic, 

""Bjl'jtted  to  not  only  by  students  from  all  the  Mahometan  kingimms  of 


^l^      -Africa,  but  were  likewise  attended  by  many  Christians.    Fea^ 
tm^^  'OOre  than  200  caravatisaries  (or  inns),  some  of  which  are  very 
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lUr9BkatttktS.W.  of  Fei  1i«  Mectuiaei,  a  large  and  hnodsome  citf  | 
Si  hu  dented  all  ill  inporunce  fiom  ooe  of  ihe  sovetcigns  having  lealieii 
WnakeitthecaiiiUloribe  Kmthera,  as  Morocco  was  of  tbe  SonlherD  pan. 
ef  U>  jBMiniiWW,  Hid  hence  it  hai  becorDe  the  dsubI  residence  or  (bo  eni- 

rreTMoioeM.  ll  ii  said  to  conlaia  nearly  100,000  inlialjiamts.  To  tfce 
of  liKim,  on  dn  eoait  of  the  Allandi?,  are  tbe  two  towns  Salteeunf 
Bibat,  Ijiu  oppgule  la  eacb  oilier  ai  the  mouih  of  the  R.  Bu  Bejre;: 
IhM  ai«  bMD  wilja^  and  were  oace  well  peopled  places,  bat  thdr  impiM. 
bM  mek  diaiDkhcii,  owing  to  tlie  tyranny  of  ihe  sovereign  and  *( 
._   ^- :j_  ^  iii^  people,  and  thej  are  now  but  little  visittd  frf 


Ennpnai. 


IB.  Tbe  tnta  o(  Tinker  is  situated  a  little  to  Ihe  EaxtnBril  of  C.  Spv 
tet,  DWr  the  WtMem  c-iiremily  of  tbe  Slrail  of  Gibraltar.  It  wu  fat  * 
Imi^  linie  ID  ofaject  of  eanerconlcsl  belneen  the  iUoois  and  Porta guii^ 
fill  It  GntUy  Ml  into  Ihe  hands  of  tbe  latter  people  :  it  bevamo  aaiieiid  H 
Um  Engli^  crown  in  the  year  1062,  bavine  been  ceded  to  Charles  Sad,  u 
a  Biarfuga  portion  with  tbe  Vnwea  Catherine  of  Porttigai,  but  it  h« 
■bortlj  ■Rcnrtid)  abatidoaed  by  our  govemmctit,  when  its  rortiEicaliiim 
mra  octtnigred.  It  ii  at  present  i  pW-e  of  very  little  conxegueace,  eaa-, 
tkinini  icucely  lO^MMI  inhabiiaoti,  a:id  subsisting  chieBy  b;  sapi^ji^^ilii 
garriion  and  inhabituila  of  (iibmllar  with  Eome  of  Ihe  necessaries  oTlilb 
Al  tbe  Eaaton  extienuly  of  the  Strait,  and  directly  opposite  to  GibritlK) 
liM  (he  Utrtna*  of  Ceuta  or  the  Southern  Pillar  of  Hercules.  CeuCa  is  wdl 
fcrtiAed,  tod  is  natunlly  a  place  of  some  sireagth,  being  situated  ao.an 
deraied  rack,  which  ii  only  connected  with  ihe  maialaad  by  i.  narrow  laf^ 
bthmiu:  it  hai  fiequenlly  been  i  subject  of  hot  dispute  between  the  F^- 
■neu  and  Moon,  la  well'  a  between  the  latter  people  and  the  Sparnuilf' 
Ceuta  is  one  of  tbe  len-  places  onl  of  the  many  once  belonging  U  thecDiRl 
tf  Madrid  in  the  empire  of  Morocco  :  it  is  the  chief  amongst  those  of  ili 
poaaenioat  here,  knows  by  tbe  name  of  Presidios,  the  others  b;ing  MtUQl 
and  Penan  de  Velet.  ' 

THE    BEOENCY    OF    AtQIEBS.  -,,,'j 

20.  The  Kingdom  of  Algiers,  or  the  Regency  ^ 
Algiers  as  it  is  also  styled,  is  bounded  on  the  W.Iqr 
the  empire  of  Morocco,  on  the  N.  by  the  Meditetralldlk 
Sea,  on  the  E.  by  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  and  on  tl^"^ 
by  Uie  great  desert  of  Sahara.  It  contains  about  91y9M 
square  miles,  and  its  jxipulatioD  is  estimated  at  3,66^009 
jjnoabitants.  It  is  divitfed  into  three  great  provinc^^'^fj^ 
Tlemsan  or  Tremezen,  in  tbe  West ;  Algiers  Pn^per  w 
Titterie,  in  the  centre ;  and  Costuitina,  in  the  Eas^  ai^ 
joining  Tunis,  to  which  kingdom  it  once  belonged.  ■  IJe 
feligioD  of  the  Algerines  is  Mahometanism,  and  difian 
from  that  of  the  Turks  only  in  the  circumstuwe  of  Ali 
adopting  a  greater  varietyof  superstitions.  Tbe  ^p^^ 
mentis  a  tumultuous  despotism,  confiisting  of  a  J)^jt 
"•iog,  and  a  Dmaoan  or  council.  ■  ■   •' 
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-^  ?  chosen  out  of  the  army,  each  order,  even  the  most  in- 
1 1^^^  and  title  to  that  dignity  with  the  highest.  Every  bold 
MKKttiA  ^'^^  however  obscure  his  origin,  may  be  considered  as 
?oia^^V  throne ;  nor  does  he  wait  for  his  accession  till  sick- 
^  ^all  have  removed  the  present  ruler,  provided  that  he  can 
Oy  the  same  scimitar  which  he  plunges  into  the  breast  of  his 
'^ccofdiAgly  the  succession  of  Deys  at  Algiers  is  usually  very 
^7  one  in  ten  having  had  the  good  fortune  to  die  in  his  bed  ? 
a  J~^J[^6QJ0]red  their  power  for  a  long  period,  have  secured  it,  xM>t 
f  17  uie  attachment  and  good  will  of  the  people,  as  by  their  own  sa- 
r  J'P^'ving  the  first  tendency  to  an  insurrection,  and  their  ability  to 
l^cytQe  death  of  the  conspirators  before  they  have  had  an  opportunity 
J  icconipKshment  of  their  designs.  Kvcry  election  is  of  course  at- 
*y^  tomult,  and  sometimes  with  serious  contests  and  bloodshed* 
Mivao  or  council  at  first  consisted  of  eight  hundred  military  ofiicen, 
9'viiOse  counsel  and  consent  the  Dey  could  not  act ;  and  on  extraor- 
^OteasioDS,  all  the  ofiicers  resident  at  Algiers,  amounting  to  double 
rifter,  were  summoned  to  assist.  But  since  the  Deys  have  become 
Kfccfful  and  independent,  the  douwan  is  principally  composed  of  thirty 
^  a  few  magistrates :  it  is  now  but  little  regarded,  and  only  con- 
r<liie  puqx)se  of  sanctioning  measures  previously  concerted  betwixt 
WoA  his  favourites,  and  for  the  sake  of  its  sharing  in  the  responsi- 
a  odium  of  those  transactions,  which  emanate  in  fact  from  the 
jdespot  alone. 

Rer  the  Vandals  had  been  driven  from  this  country  by  the  general 
iy  it  continued  subject  to  the  Greek  empii-e  until  the  overpowering 
f  Saracens  reduced  it  to  subjection.  After  this  it  was  variously 
by  the  descendants  of  the  Califs,  having  been  sometimes  annexed 
ipire  of  Morocco,  and  sometimes  parcelled  out  into  a  number  of  in- 
it  principalities.  In  the  year  1505,  the  Spaniards,  during  the  reign 
dng  Ferdinand  5th,  sent  a  powerful  army  and  fleet  against  Algiers, 
ly  with  a  view  of  restraining  the  d<ipredations  of  the  Moors,  who 
1  banished  from  Spain  about  twelve  years  before ;  and  such  was 
cess,  that  they  soon  made  themselves  masters  of  Oran,  Bujeya,  and 
if  Algiers  itself,  which  they  reduced  to  subjection  and  compelled  to 
ributary.  They  also  erected  a  strong  fort  on  the  small  island  oppo- 
nty,  and  thus  prevented  the  Algerine  corsairs  from  sailing  into  or 
lat  harbour. 

n  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  in  1516,  the  Algerines  invited  Barbae 
ho  was  then  on  a  cruize  with  a  squadron  of  gallies,  to  assist  them 
Tug  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  promising  him  a  reward  corresponding  with 
so  important.  The  bold  and  adventurous  pirate  glaully  accepted 
ilion,  and  succeeded  in  wresting  their  conquests  from  the  Europeans ; 
ad  no  sooner  accomplished  this,  than  he  determined  to  seize  upon 
leignty  of  the  country  as  his  own  reward ;  and  after  having  com" 
U  kinds  of  atrocities  upon  such  of  the  deluded  inhabitants  as  dared 
«  the  point  with  him,  he  ascended  the  throne.  He  conquered  several 
sighbouring  chiefs,  and  'successfully  prosecuted  many  bold  schemes 
ggrandizement  of  his  new  kingdom,  till  he  at  last  fell  a  victim  to 
lion  in  a  battle  with  the  Spaniards  near  Tremezen,  in  which  he  lost 
crown  and  his  life.  His  brother  Hayradin  proclaimed  himself  king 
IS ;  and  in  order  to  be  secure  against  the  farther  conquests  of  the 
Is,  as  well  as  against  the  insurrection  of  the  natives,  he  despatched 
Bssador  with  magnificent  presents  to  Selim  JL^t,  then  emperor  oC 
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CousUtDtioople,  to  DotiTy  ihe  desih  of  BstbanKsa,  luid  to  make  him  midk 
of  Eubmitdng  the  kink^om  to  his  protection,  and  of  pajing  him  u  aaiuil 
ttibate  ia  rttum  for  bis  auitlance.  Tlie  Sullsn  Tra^  pleasM  with  tint  pith 
posal,  and  having  received  Hayradin  tinder  bis  protecdoUt  appointed  binldi 
Mshiiw,  pacha,  or  viceroy  over  the  Ungdom.  of  Algiers  ;  but  some  nn 
afterwatds,  feeling  rather  jeBloU<i  of  his  ming  power,  be  adianced  bin  n 
Ae  dignity  of  Captain  Pacha  of  the  Ottoman  Koipire,  andappiuntedaSv- 
lUiuan  lecegado  bashaiv  of  Algieis  in  bis  slead. 

S4.  Several  other  barbarians,  appointed  bj  the  Grand  Eeigaor.  enjoirf 
the  dignily  of  King  of  Algiers;  but  ia  Ihe  be^oning  of  the  17th  centiq 
the  Atgetines  complained  to  the  Snbltme  Porte,  in  very  slrong  terras  of  ■^ 
aonstiance,  of  tlie  oppressive  cooducl  of  the  Turkish  viceroys,  and  ia  CM- 
uquence  of  this  remonstrance  obtained  leave  to  choose  their  own  Dend 
l^gs.     They  engaged  that  the  usual  tribute  should  be  legulari;  liiiiiiiiiillil 
to  Coralantinople ;  to  acknowledge  the  Grand  Seignor  for  their  loVMVpj 
to  be  ready  on  all  occasions  to  assist  him  wiUi  their  foices  and  shipiunc;  li 
pay  a  due  respect  lo  his  bashaws,  and  tornaiorain  them  in  a  nanner  suinA    ' 
U  their  dignity;  provided  that  the  government  of  the    country  shooUlii    ' 
wholly  eommitted  to  the  direction  of  the  Dey  and  his  douwaa  or  divan.    Tk    ~ 
gRal  douwaa  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a  Dey  froni  tbeir  owo  body,  imI 
to  enact  a  vaiie^  of  laws  and  regulations;  these  measures  lermioaleJk    ' 
raodeiing  them  independent  of  the  Sublime  Forte,  and  gave  Ihe  GaiskiM    ^ 
touch  to  that  ferociDUS  and  piratical  character  they  had  already  sa  freqn^n    ^ 
displaytd,  and  which  has  siace  rendered  them  the  pett  of  Ihe  whole  U5t     " 
tenanean.    Sevetal  of  the  European  powers  have  been  compelled  lo  rini    ^ 
their  piracies  nilh  severe  punishment;  their  capital  was  bombarded,  andth^ 
themselves  were  compelled  tn  aabmitwilhout  re ■-  ■' '      '"*  '- 


ecompelle  , 

.  by   the  Bntish,  in  the  ^ear  ISlC ;  and  the  French  oot  long  SM^    ' 
Suwise  reduced  tbem  to  subjection. 

25.  Algiers,  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom,  is  situated    ; 
pn  the  shores  of  the  Metliterranean  Sea,  midway  between 
the  frontiers  of  Morocco  and  Tunis ;  the  Turns  call  it 
Algezira  or  The  Island,  because  there  is  an  island  lyM    . 
to  the  Eastward  of  the  city  and  directly  opposite  to  it.    ' 
Algiers  is  surrounded  with  a  wall  about  three  nules  in 
circuit,  12  feet  thick,  and  from  30  to  40  feet  high :  it 
baa  likewise  several  castles,  but  all  its  fortifications  oa 
tlie  land  side  are  but  of  little  avail,  the  harbour  alooe 
hang  well  defended.     At  the  time  when  Algiers  was 
'|»mbarded  by  the  British  in  1816,  it  was  estimated  to 
contain  nearly  200,000  souls ;  but  siuce  that  catastroplie 
the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  city  has  diminished 
Considerably  more  than  one  half. 

•  36.  Algiers  is  built  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  on  which  the  house*  ra« 
^■dually  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  lerminaling  neatly  in  a  pcualal 
BW  summit,  and  preseoling,  when  viewed  from  the  sea,  a  magnifio«nl  tpw- 
tMile.  The  houses  are  generally  three  stories  high,  and  occupied  by  levent 
ftnilies  ;  thay  ara  all  regularly  whitewashed,  at  slated  periods,  sndhuvtu 
m>&  ainBgttd  in  such  a  manner  as  (o  fotia  a  convenient  promenade,  api 
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heneeTuits  to  a  contiderable  distance  can  be  performed  on  the  tops  of  them. 
when  the  Spaniards  first  gained  possesssion  of  Algiers,  they  erected  a  strong 
UM  upon  the  islabd,  which  eflectually  prevented  the  Algerine  corsairs  from 
ililiDg  into  Uie  harbour  or  oat  of  it.  This  fort  was  taken  by  f  layxadin,  tha 
ftbtaawr  of  Barbarossa,  who  united  the  island  with  the  city  by  a  mole,  and 
Ain$  rendered  Algiers  a  commodious  harbour,  by  sheltering  it  from  tlio 
tattber  and  rough  seas:  this  barbarian  employed  no  less  than  30,OUO 
Christian  slaves  in  the  building  of  the  mole,  which  was  completed  in  tJirue 
Mrs,  and  has  materially  ad£d  not  only  to  the  convenience  but  to  the 
kraogth  of  the  city. 

.-'ST.  To  the  Eastward  of  Algiers  lies  the  sea-port  of  Bujeya  or  Bougia,  at 
fit  mouth  of  tile  R.  Hamza;  the  harbour  is  commodious  and  well  defended, 
^|f  the  town  one  of  the  few  places  in  the  country  where  the  Algerines  main- 
Hn  an  efiective  garrison.  Still  farther  Eastward  on  the  coast  lie  Stoni,  Bona, 
ailil>La  Cala,  the  last  of  which  is  close  upon  the  borders  of  Tunis :  they 
an -all  convenient  haibours,  but  owing  to  the  barbarous  policy  of  the  go- 
vVlnmeat  tiiey  are  now  little  visited  by  Europeans.  Ttie  province  of 
Cbstntina  is  the  Easternmost  of  the  three  composmg  tlie  kingdom  of  Al;riers, 
tt^rwhich  it  became  annexed  during  the  last  century,  having  been  previously 
Mendant  on  Tunis.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  town  of  Cosautina, 
mch  is  situated  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  on  a  branch  of  the  river 
Miir,  about  S5  miles  distant  from  the  sea  coast ;  it  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
j^Arttnt  places  in  the  kingdom,  being  naturally  very  strong,  and  otherwise 
niall  defended.    Its  present  population  does  not  exceed  35,Q00  souls. 

SB.  Tremeien  or  Tlemsan,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name» 
ii  situated  in  the  North  Western  part  of  the  kingoiom,  about  23  miles  distant 
Ubin  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  It  was  once  a  flourishing  and  populous  plucc, 
bat  was  besieged  about  150  years  since,  in  consequence  of  its  having  re- 
volted from  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  who  reduced  it  to  ruins,  so  that  not  more 
i^fn  ooe  sixth  pait  of  the  old  town  is  now  standing.  The  principal  place 
%  the  province  of  Tremesen  is  the  sda-port  of  Oran  or  Warran,  situated 
c^posite  Cartagena  in  Spain  :  it  has  long  been  a  subject  of  contention  bo- 
tweeu  the  Moors  and  Spaniards,  the  latter  of  whom  took  it  in  1509,  and 
Hjiptained  possession  of  it  till  1708,  when  the  Algerines  perceiving  its 
jyeiK^ea  neglected,  took  it  by  surprise.  The  Spaniards,  however,  regained 
it  thirty  -years  afterwards,  and  retained  it  till  a  recent  peripd,  when  tliey  gave 
to  the  town  itself,  but  kept  possession  of  the  neighbouring  fortress  Marsa 
Mbir.  Oran  is  well  situated,  and  contains  some  beautiful  churches  and 
«t^  edifices  which  have  been  built  by  the  Spaniards  at  different  periods :  it 
kiisiiOyOOO  inhaUtants. 

THE  REGENCY  OF  TUNIS. 

20.  The  Regency  or  Kingdom  of  Tunis  is  bounded  on 
(bt  W.  by  Algiers^  on  the  N.  and  E.  by  the  Mediter- 
rgnean  Sea,  and  on  the  S.  by  Tripoli  and  uie  great  desert 
of  Sahara :  it  contains  about  38,500  square  miles  and 
2y6OO,O00  inhabitants.  The  religion  of  Timis  is  Maho- 
Qketanism  of  a  t^  superstitious  and  bigoted  character*. 
Tbb  Porte  has  still  a  bashaw  residing  here,  but  in  power  and* 
influence  he  is  a  mere  cipher,  serving  only  to  remind  the 
l^inifliaiiS'Of  their  having  oeen  once  subject  to  th&.Tv 
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Suhtils.    The  Dey  fofonui  with  despQUky*  sodiMii^y 
the  power  of  die  jDoawan  (or  Goancit)  behg  mmqr. 
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MBder  the  po«r«r  of  the  StiKwni,  whta  U  ww  gofemed  ly  notaRf%  ciM 
cmiii,  who  filed  their  oowt  at  KairweB.  The  eBiperor  of  Mbnoeo  tm^' 
wudt  redeced  it  to  raMectioD,  mbee^oeat  to  wittdi  tt  becMJae  <a  iiiil|lM* 
ent  and  powerftil  kiagdooi,  tad  lenmiwd  ao  for  a  hng  watio^^  liM^  t^t 
was  oferran  br  Barbaraaaa  ia  the  jear  16S8»  and  was  tiiianip  inade  afie* 
vioce  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  vnder  the  doounion  of  Selim  Id.  '  The  ni- 
taction  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  howerer,  aoen  dBapiayed  tboii  tebiet^tf 
opprenion  and  trimniij  for  wbidi  it  hat  alw^  beoi  tmtiagnnhed';  ted  A| 
fapaciona  eitortion  or  its  hashirtrs  oblifed  theTonisiaMl  to  ihiie  of  W 
joke  of  the  Grand  Seinor,  and  to  ibrm  a  govenonent  of  tMr  eem.  -  Mf 
fovemment  they  settled  in  sneh  a  manner,  that  their  Dty^  is  Iheypeil 
then  called,  could  do  nothing  withoat  the  adTice  aad  cooseM  of  the  JkmnA 
or  DiTan;  hot  thej  ha?e  iMmd  means,  in  time,  to  rid  thetselfti  ef  ttftr 
nneaty  dog  abo,  tlMagh  thej  still  retain  a  kind  of  form  or  shadow  of  boML^ 
SI.  At  the  first  setting  of  this  new  Ibrm  of  gorenunent,  the  &eiM 
was  the  snpieme  dini^,  as  it  is  still  at  Algien,  that  of  Bey  heing  neit  II 
tank  and  wboUy  subornnate  to  it :  however,  having  sinee  mult  tw  ifMt 
upon  the  nuns  of  the  deji*  they  have,  by  degrees^  raised  the  beyski^f^li 
despotic  and  independent  The  Bey  has  now  power  to  mmie  wheh  ef  Ui' 
sons  he  pleases  for  hbraccessor;  or  in  ease  he  does  ndt  think  any  of  ftifei 
worthy,  be  ma?  umoint  a  brother  or  a  nephew  to  die  snc cession :  hetlll 
dignity  generally  nils  to  the  share  of  that  son,  whohas  been  abK  by  W 
a&ress,  to  form  the  strongest  party,  rather  than  to  him  who  had  bec»a|^ 


pointed  by  Uie  fkther.  Henoe  it  is,  that  whenever  the  thiooe 
Tacant,  whether  in  the  coorM  of  nature  or  by  open  treason  and  lebelliHi,  # 
is  seldom  filled  up  again  without  a'  great  deal  of  bloodshed,  rapine,  M 
riolence,  in  proportion  to  the  nomber  of  competitors.  The  Diwwan  is  nsw 
completely  nugatory ;  for  being  chiefly  compraed  of  friends  and  Cfeatoras  41 
the  Bey,  it  is  assembled  to  give  a  forced  approbation  to  certain  muawief 
already  resolved  upon,  and  not  in  aoy  way  to  be  consulted  aboat  '  '  ~~' 


tice  or  expediency.    The  whole  kingdom  is  at  present  divided  into  two  «i 
le  summer  and  the  winter  arcuit,  which  the  Bey  makes  in  pens 


cuits,  the  summer  and  the  winter  arcuit,  which  the  Bey 
through  his  dominions  at  those  seasons.  He  likewise  annually  sends  a' 
army  to  collect  the  tribute  from  such  tribes  as  dwell  far  in  the  intetiof^  fld 
would  not  pay  it  but  for  the  military  force  by  which-  it  is  demanded,  fll 
Western  frontier  of  Tunis  is  frequently  exposed  to  the  incursions  of  tit 
Algerines,  who,  during  the  last  centnry,  took  from  it  the  important  provim 
<)f  Cofantina,  and  are  said  to  aim  at  subduing  the  whole  kingdom. 

32.  Tunis,  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom,  is  situated 
midway  between  Bizerta  and  Cape  Bon,  about  12  miles 
to  the  South  Westward  of  the  fiunous  ancient  city  Ca^ 
thage,  of  which  it  may  be  properly  considered  as  the 
successor.  It  stands  oa  the  Western  side  of  a  small  baj^ 
called  the  Bay  of  Tunis,  which  is  nowhere  more  than  4 
fiithom  de^p,  and  communicates,  by  means  of  the  Gkdettft 
Channel,  wttb  the  Gulf  of  tiWB.    The  channel  of  Jll« 
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Gbletta  is  well  fortified^  and  its  entrance  defended  by  a 
qistle  of  the  same  name ;  on  its  Western  side  are  the 
^ocks  and  great  storehouses  belonging  to  the  kingdom. 
IWnis  carries  on  a  much  more  ext^sive  commerce  than 
illy  of  the  other  Barbary  cities^  owing  not  only  to  its 
IJimirable  situation,  but  to  the  zealous  encouragement 
l^orded  by  its  sovereigns  to  foreign  merchants :  its  pre- 
ijlpt  population  is  estimated  at  130^000  souls. 

|(^M.  The  city  of  Tunit,  though  large,  is  built  in  the  most  irregular  man- 
Mb  and  the  streets  are  so  extremely  narrow  and  filthy,  that  they  can  with 
^Bculty  be  passed  through  :  it  has  high  ground  to  the  North  and  South,  but 
fl^eztensiTe  marsh  on  ttw  West  and  the  shallow  bay  on  the  East,  which  do 
%|^  however,  render  it  veiy  unhealthy.  The  citadel,  called  £1  Gaspa,  is 
^  the  Western  side  of  the  city,  but  is  much  out  of  repair,  and  is  moreover 
Mapletdy  commuided  by  the  neighbouring  heights :  it  was  begun  by 
UHDles  6tb.  of  Spain,  who  improved  and  embellished  the  whole  city,  and 
kvas  finished  by  John  of  Austria.  The  fortified  palace  of  the  Bey  is  called 
fl  Bardoy  and  is  situated  about  two  miles  to  the  N.  W.  of  the  city.  Bizerta 
Ifr  Benzert  is  the  Northernmost  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Tunis :  it  stands  on 
a  fittle  golf  of  the  Mediterranean,  now  known  as  the  Gulf  of  Bizerta,  and 
%  the  banks  of  the  channel  leading  to  the  L.  of  Bizerta.  Bizerta  is  about 
asile  in  circuit  and  is  well  defended :  it  contains  8,000  inhabitants,  and 
ijl  harbour,  once  the  first  on  the  whole  of  this  coast,  b  still  much  resorted 
%  though  gradually  filling  up. 

.  S4.  To  the  S.  of  Cape  Bon,  on  the  Eastern  coast  of  Tunis,  lie  the  towns 
if  Mahmnr,  Hammamet,  and  Mahedia  or  Africa.  To  the  N.  W.  of  the 
litt  mentioned  place,  nearly  twenty  miles  from  the  sea-shore,  is  Kairwan 
m  Cairoan,  once  the  capital  of  the  whole  country,  and  still  only  inferior  to 
9i  city  of  Tunis  itself,  both  as  regards  its  population  and  the  extensive 
IniBc  which  it  carries  on.  It  lies,  however,  m  the  midst  of  a  barren  sandy 
Citnct,  and  has  no  supply  of  water  excepting  what  is  collected  in  ponds 
4wdng  the  rains ;  owing  to  which  it  suffers  severely  from  drought  during  the 
hnt  c^  summer.  Kairwan  contains  several  handsome  edifices,  many  of 
whicfa  are  of  Roman  construction :  its  great  mosque  is  reckoned  the  most 
aned  as  well  as  the  most  magnificent  in  all  Barbaiy,  and  is  said  to  be  sup- 
fKted  by  five  hundred  granite  pillars.  The  number  of  its  inhabitants  is 
Med  to  be  60,000.  Cabes,  or  Gabs  is  situated  near  the  South  Eastern  ex- 
tanity  of  the  kmgdom,  on  the  shores  of  the  Little  Syrtis  at  the  mouth  of 
ihe  R.  Cabes :  the  banks  of  this  river  are  covered  with  plantations  of  henna, 
the  leaves  of  which  are  so  much  used  by  the  Eastern  ladies  in  tinging  their 
liters  and  hands. 

THE  REGENCY  OF  TRIPOLI. 

85.  The  Regency  or  Kmgdom  of  Tripoli,  including  its 
dependancy  of  Barca,  is  bounded  on  tne  W.  by  Tunis, 
on  the  N.  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  on  the  E.  by  Egypt, 
and  on  the  S.  by  Fezzan  and  the  Great  Sandy  Desert : 
it  contains  about  141,900  square  miles  and  3,250,00a 
iphabitants.    The  habitable  part  of  the  kingdom,  coimt^ 
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(jiiefly  of  the  coast,  which  for  a  few  miles  inland  ii 
nerally  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  but  the  interior  o 
country  is  little  else  than  a  eandy  and  barren  deia% 
occasionally  traversed  by  rocky  ranges  of  hills.    Vut 
religion  and  government  of  Tiipoli  are  in  a  great  meseioe    ^ 
the  same  as  those  of  Algiers  and  Tunis:  the  sovereigiv    , 
OT  Bashaw  as  he  is  called,  makea  shift,  by  means  of  3»    \ 

Srotection  he  derives  from  the  Porte,  to  keep  up  8'  , 
espotic  power,  which  is  frequently  stained  with  evMy 
species  of  crime.  He  is  nominally,  indeed,  the  subject' 
of  the  Grand  Seignor,  by  whom,  at  the  commencemcst 
of  his  reign,  his  succession  to  the  crown  must  be  con* 
firmed ;  but  the  authority  of  the  Sublime  Porte  is  M 
little  regarded,  that  he  does  not  hesitate  to  carry  on  &< 
system  of  pu^icy  against  its  own  vessels. 

36.  Tbis  state,  as  well  m  the  rest  of  BaibsTy.  after  having  been  £Ml  '. 
{ram  the  Ronitin  joke,  fell  successively  uodet  the  power  of  the  Vuvlalli 
Saiac«D3,  and  tlie  luags  of  Morocco,  Fez,  and  Tunis  ;  [ill.  weaiy  of  tlior 
slavery  and  oppression,  ihcy  resolved  to  have  a  monarcli  of  tlieir  own,  whoB  '-. 
tbey  accordingly  choae  from  amaogsl  themselves.  Their  ne»  soieiapl  . 
{(overned  Ihem  at  first  with  great  equilj  and  moderation,  but  he  no  wubh 
WW  himself  out  of  danger,  than  he  began  to  play  the  tyrant  in  his  torn,  and 
iras  murdered;  this  act  of  violeoce  led  toothers,  which  terminated  in  tk 
■ubjectiurL  of  the  kingdom  by  the  SpaniHids,  and  its  subscqaerit  pouanOB 
by  the  Knights  of  Malta.  The  latter  successfuQy  defeaded  themselrei  illt 
Mime  time  against  Barbaiosss  in  this  their  new  acquisition,  but  they  were  U 
last  induced  to  surrender  it  to  the  Turks,  during  the  reign  of  Solyman,  lAct 
which  it  cootinued  dependant  on  the  Ottoman  Porte  till  the  bednninE  i)f 
die  last  century.  At  this  period,  one  of  the  viceroys  sent  from  ConiwaS- 
nople,  refused  to  receive  or  acknowledge  any  bashaw  appointed  bjtlal 
court :  he  took  the  reins  of  government  wholly  upon  himself,  not  indeed  w 
independent,  but  as  vassal  and  tributary  to  the  Grand  Seignor,  to  whom  be 
obliged  himself  to  pay  tribute  and  homage  as  an  acknowledgment  of  hit 
■ubjectiDn  and  dependance.  It  is  owing  to  this  and  the  other  exigenciel  tf 
IliG  regency,  that  the  Bashaw  of  Tripoli  loads  his  subjects  with  such  henj 
taxes  and  extortions,  ai  have  reduced  the  greatest  part  of  the  kingdom  U 
the  lowest  indigence  and  misery  :  ho  is  only  able  to  collect  them  by  «d£s[ 
a  flying  camp  of  troopers  against  the  poverty- slnick  natives,  for  nothii^  bat 
Idtce,  and  sometimes  exemplary  seventy,  can  e):lorl  tribute  from  them.  It' 
ii  likewise  owing,  as  it  is  thought,  to  Ibis  hazardous  depeodancy  on  ibo 
Sublime  Porte,  and  to  a  consciousness  of  its  own  internal  weakness,  thai 
the  regvocy  of  Tripoli  has  shown  itself  so  scrapulously  obsetvanl  of-ill 
treaties  with  other  nations,  ia  the  midst  of  the  bmUl  and  ^tUlets  pillW 
by  whom  it  is  surrounded  :  it  has  studiously  cultivated  the  alliance  of  Greil 
Britain,  and  such  a  friendship  with  other  European  Powers  as-might  kad' 
to  an  intetchuige  of  manufactures  and  meichandiie  at  once  munial  aair 
beneiieial. 

.  37.  Tripoli,  the  tuetro'poUs^  of  the  whole  : 
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Atends  near  its  Western  extremity,  on  the  shores  of  the 
'Mediterranean  Sea :  it  is  built  in  a  low  situation  on  a 
iiarrow  neck  of  land,  and  is  tolerably  extensive,  but  a 
Jange  portion  of  the  space  included  within  its  walls  is 
iinoccupied.  The  caravansaries,  mosques,  bazars,  houses 
-^foreign  consuls,  and  of  the  higher  ranks  of  the  natives, 
:are  mostly  built  of  stone,  and  regularly  whitewashed 
twice  a  year  j  they  are  generally  two  stories  high,  but 
not  equal  to  those  of  the  same  class  in  Algiers  and 
.Tunis.  The  lower  orders  constnict  their  houses  of  earth, 
-small  stones,  and  mortar ;  they  never  exceed  one  story, 
and  have  all  flat  roofs,  which  serve  as  a  promenade. 
Tripoli  is  tolerably  well  fortified  for  a  Mahometan  town, 
"though  it  could  not  long  resist  the  attack  of  a  regular 
army;  its  castle  is  an  irregular  square  pile,  of  more 
connision  than  strength.  The  population  of  the  town 
does  not  exceed  25,000,  but  it  varies  very  much  at 
different  times,  owing  to  the  intercourse  which  exists 
between  it  and  several  great  cities,  as  Morocco,  Tom- 
buctoo,  and  Mecca. 

S8.  Farther  Eastward  are  the  inconsiderable  towns  Lebida  and  Mesurata, 
die  latter  of  which  has  given  name  to  Cape  Mesurata,  foiining  the  Western 
extremity  of  the  Greater  Syrtis,  or  Gulf  of  Sidra  as  it  is  now  called.  The  shores 
of  thi4  golf  are  lined  with  a  number  of  salt  lagoons,  as  well  as  with  many 
towns  and  villages,  amongst  which  Isa,  ZafTeran,  Boosheida,  and  Karkora 
«e  tbe  most  important :  they  are  inhabited  mostly  by  pirates  and  fishermen, 
wIm>  are  reduced  to  the  lowest  degree  of  misery  and  wretchedness,  through 
the  exactions  of  the  Bashaw  and  the  depredations  of  the  Arabs. 

39.  The  Eastern  part  of  the  Regency  of  Tripoli  is 
:Called  Barca,  and  is  governed  by  a  Bey,  who  is  depen- 
jdant  upon  the  Bashaw  and  appointed  by  him.  On  its 
coast,  a  little  above  the  N.  E.  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of 
Sidra,  lies  Beng'azi,  the  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same 
Qaxne ;  it  was  formerly  a  very  flourishing  place,  though 
now  80  much  reduced  mat  its  population  scarcely  amounts 
.to  6,000  souls :  it  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  little 
.district,  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  river  fancied  by  some 
fiS  the  ancients  to  be  the  Triton  of  their  mythology,  which 
iertilized  the  beautiful  gardens  of  the  Hesperides. 

40.  Fardi^  Eastward  are  Teukera  and  Dolmetta,  which  have  now  lost 
all  tbeir  consequence,  as  has  also  Barca  itself,  which  lies  a  few  miles  in  the 
interior  of  the  countiy  to  the  South  of  Dolmetta,  and  has  given  name  to 
the  IhiBmt  of  BareiiL    The  ruins  of  the  fiunous  ancient  c\t^  C^i«n&  ^t^  ta^ 

Q  3 
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Ubwu  br  the  trnme  of  Kuren  or  Grenna:  hard  by  is  lis  pott  M 

OJeras,  aecBpiCalof  edixtrict  of  the  lame  name,  BdcI  the  metropoJrsM.U    ■ 

^Sarea  is  utusted  about  BO  miles  to  the  Eastward  of  C.  Rasal  ^  it  it  tbo 

VHidence  of  the  Bey  appoiated  by  the  Bashaw  to  maDsge  ibe  alTslis  of  Itt 

tJBtivince,  and  ij  said  to  have  been  greatly  iacreosed  and  oniBnienled  bf    i 

"Me  Mooci,  who  settled  here  oTtei  their  eipulaion  from  SpuD  :  it  conuia 

■bout  6,0O0  iohabilaats.    Beyond  this  is  the  Gulf  oC  Bomba,  so  eaUd 

I  from  a  town  and  island  of  the  same  name:  betwixt  it  and  the  fronlientT  - 
tCgypl  lie  leveml  villages  and  towns  upon  the  shorei  of  the  MedkemMn 
l&B,  hut  they  are  all  ver^  small  and  uaimpoitaDL  In  ibe  Southern  put  it 
|Sarca  is  the  districi  of  Augela,  which  is  oomiDallif  included  under  6)  ' 
Mominion  of  Tripoli,  though  the  Uashaw'g  authority  is  only  acknowledjid  i 
|in  the  presence  of  hia  troops  :  its  chief  Iowa  is  likewise  called  Augd^  ltd  . 
I  though  in  itself  a  place  of  but  little  importance,  derives  some  consequ<n> 

^im  lying  on  the  great  camvan  road  between  E!gypt  aait  Kezzaa.    SflBC 
itance  lo  the  Eostward  of  it,  on  the  Eastern  frontiers  of  tile  kingdon,  B    j 
-(the  Oasis  of  Siwah,  a  fertile  and  well  watered  valley  of  someeilenl,  henwri 
gin  on  everj  side  by  barren  rocks  :  it  deiives  all  its  interest  from  being  Ibevle 

of  the  famous  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  ~ 
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,     1.  EGYPT  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Meditd 
.Dean  Sea ;  on  the  W.  by  the  Regency  of  Tripoli  ant)  j 

feat  Libyan  Desert ;  on  the  S.  by  Nubia;  and  oi^ 
by  the  Red  Sea,  Arabia  Petrfea,  and  Syria,  &om  w 
last  it  is  separated  by  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  and  the  TgC, 
of  E^ypt-  It  contains  about  122,000  square  miles,4 
■which,  however,  not  more  than  one-sixth  part  is  iiJia- 
bited,  the  remainder  being  a  sandy  desert :  its  populatioa 

^=ifl  estimated  at  about  4,000,000  souls. 

2.  Great   Natural  Features.      The   range  of 

^  mountains  bounding  the  Western  side  of  the  valley  of 

,  the  Nile  in  its  course  through  Egypt,  is  called  tie 
Libyan  M*.,  that  on  the  E,  side  is  known  by  the  name 
of  Gebel  Mokattem :  a  little  above  the  city  of  Cairo 
these  two  ridges  suddenly  stop  short,  the  Western  one 
striking  off  into  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  the  Eastern 
one,  under  the  name  of  Gebel  Ataka,  reaching  Suei  at 

dbe  head  of  the  Red  Sea.    CoraKctad  with  the  latter 
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there  is  a  much  more  elevated  range  of  mountainsi  which 
^trends  Southwards  between  the  R*  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea 
Jbto  Nubia :  it  bears  several  names,  amongst  which  may 
>be  mentioned  those  of  Gebel  Khalil  and  Gebel  Kolzum, 
'tnd  is  remarkable  for  its  mines  of  marble,  precious 
WneSy  and  gold. 

*'    9.  The  R.  Nile  is  one  of  the  longest  rivers  in  the 

;  l^world.     It  rises  23*  to  the  S.  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea 

ffipcHn  two  sources.    The  more  Eastern  of  these,  called 

^Bahr  el  Azergue  or  the  Blue  Nile,  was  the  one  visited 

'.by  Mr.  Bruce,  the  British  traveller,  and  is  situated 

amoDffst  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia;  but  the  Western 

Mlriran(£,  named  the  Bahr  el  Abiad  or  White  Nile,  is 

much  more  important,  and  rises  in  the  Gebel  Komri  or 

Mountains  of  the  Moon :  the  length  of  the  Nile  from 

these  mountains  to  its  mouth  in  the  Mediterranean  is 

2,700  miles,  and  its  course  generally  North.    There  are 

two  well-known  cataracts  in  the  Nile,  the  upper  one  of 

which,  called  the  Great  Cataract,  is  at  Wady  Haifa  in 

Nubia,  the  lower  one  is  near  £s-Souan,  and  is  known 

by  the  name  of  £s-Shellaale :  the  latter  one  forms  the 

^uthem  frontier  of  Egypt,  and  from  it  the  river  runs 

through  the  long  valley  of  this  country,  till  it  enters  the 

Mediterranean  Sea  by  seven  mouths.   The  two  principal 

arms  of  the  Nile  striking  out  from  its  main  stream,  near 

Cairo,  and  separating  farther  apart  as  they  approach  the 

coast,  form  a  triangle,  the  basis  of  which  is  tne  Mediter- 

;  ranean  Sea ;  and  hence,  frx>m  its  representing  the  letter 

'  A,  the  Gre^  gave  it  the  name  of  Delta,  which  it  has 

preserved  to  our  own  times. 

4.  But  the  most  interesting  phenomenon  connected  with  the  Nile,  is  its 
periodical  inundition,  upon  which  all  the  vaunted  fertility  of  Egypt  entirely 
depends ;  without  it  the  whole  country,  excepting  such  parts  of  it  as  are 
immediately  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  or  on  the  innumerable  canals  with 
which  the  natives  have  endeavoured  to  supply  the  want  of  rain,  would  be  no 
better  than  the  rest  of  the  Libyan  desert.  About  the  time  of  the  Summer 
atrfstice  the  river  begins  to  swell,  but  without  the  least  impetuosity,  and  con- 
tiaoeB  gradually  rising  for  nearly  one  hundred  days,  till  the  Autumnal 
jEqninox,  when  it  overflows  its  banks  and  covers  the  whole  valley ;  it  remains 
ftationarv  for  some  time,  and  then  gradually  decreases,  till  after  the  end  of 
one  hundred  days,  and  towards  the  Winter  solstice,  it  has  again  reached  its 
ordinary  level,  which  it  maintains  till  the  summer  of  the  succeeding  year. 

Q   4 
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3a  Ihia  manlier  the  gigandc  river  has  carried  oa  its  usceBsing  operal 
tti  Imck  as  die  hiaiory  of  man  :  in  aJmost  every  other  counlry  tnun 
Ve  looked  upon  aa  general  desolations,  bnt  in  ligypt  the  swelling  wtWniJ 
Vw  Nile  biing  niih  them  the  ijeatesl  blesiiogs.    It  is  only  of  lateyeui 
llhit  this  inuDaatioa  bas  been  ascertained  to  arise  from  the  periodical  nii^ 

Shich  fall  in  the  Tropical  regions  from  June  to  September,  assisted  by  lb( 
tpsian  winds,  which  blow  violently  from  the  Norlb  East,  and  thus  huiJa 
the  waters  from  throwing  themselves  with  llieir  usual  volume  inla  iheici. 
^lie  average  rise  of  the  Kite  has  always  been,  as  it  still  is,  sixteen  cubits  it 
twen^-four  feet  above  its  ordinary  level,  one  year  Tailing  much  Eimi 
MUother ;  wbea  it  rises  to  a  greater  height  than  this,  the  people  sufieret 
tecdiagtv  from  their  habilalians  being  destroyed  by  the  overwheltaiug  tad 
jmsistible  body  of  water,  and  when  it  does  nnt  ailain  tliis  height,  all  (he 
Vpper  grounds  become  as  barren  as  the  neighbouring  desert.  When  the  in- 
Hndalion  has  retired,  tiie  whole  soil  is  found  covered  with  a  thick  black  iJime^ 
in  which  the  principles  of  vegetation  cue  fully  contained. 

5.  The  Eastern  limits  of  Egypt  are  washed  by  the 
^led  Sea  and  the  Seaof  Suez,  which  is  one  of  its  Northern 
tetremities,  so  named  from  the  town  of  Suez  standing 
•at  its  head.  On  the  Northern  shores  of  the  coimtry  are 
.teveral  gulfs  traversed  by  the  various  arms  of  the  Nile 
4Jefore  they  join  the  Mediterranean  Sea  :  these  are  the 
X.  of  Menzaleh,  the  L.  of  Bourlos,  L.  Etko,  the  L.  of 
'Abonkir,  and  L.  Marrout.  The  Gulf  of  the  Arabs  ison 
tthe  W.  part  of  the  Egyptian  coast  between  Alexandrit 
«nd  the  borders  of  Barca.  To  the  S.  W.  of  Cairo  in  the 
interior  of  the  country  is  the  Lake  of  the  Faioum,  ca^ed 
fflirket-el-Quom.  Ras  Bourlos  is  the  Nothemmost 
cape  of  Epjypt :  the  other  chief  promontories  are  tboee 
€if  Damiatta,  Rosetta,  and  Aboukir. 

6.  Religion  AND  Government.  By  far  the  greoier 
bortion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt  are  Arabs  and  Turks, 
who  are  all  Mahometans ;  the  remainder  are  Copts,  who 

,TOt)fes8  a  degraded  kind  of  Christianity,  and  Jews.  The 
4*acha  of  Egypt  is  himself  nominally  the  viceroy  of  the 
TPorte,  but  he  may  be  regarded  as  an  independent  sove- 
caign  in  every  thing  but  the  name :  he  governs  bis  sub- 
jects with  the  most  absolute  authority,  his  power  over 
^eir  lives  and  property  being  altogether  uncontrouled, 

7.  Egypt  is  divided  into  three  great  parts,  viz.  Babji, 
pt  Lower  Egypt ;  Vostaai,  or  Central  ^gypt ;  and  Said, 
#r  Upper  Egypt ;  which  again  are  subdivided  into  a^ 
'  (en  provinces. 
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jB.  Th[B  Munes  of:  ttww  pwincti,  together  with  tbeirchief  tmrns  and  the 
eitiwtUid  popnJatioa  of  the  latster».  may  be  seen  in  the  following  table : 


Profinces 

>• 

Chief  Towns. 

Estimated 
Population. 

1 

Bahri  - 

T 

Alexandria,  or  Iskenderieh 

15,000 

Rosetta 

- 

Hosetta,  or  £1  Rashid 

- 

20,000 

Menouf 

- 

Menouf 

. 

4,000 

"Bahri,  or       i 
lawm  Eotpt: 

Grarbieh 

. 

Mehalet  el  Kebir     - 

. 

7,000 

Damiatta 
Mansoura 

- 

Damiatta 
Mansoura 

tm 

30,000 
4,000 

Shaikieh 

- 

Belbeis  .        -        . 

. 

6,000 

Kelioub 

• 

Kelioub 

. 

4,000 

Xairo  - 

- 

Cairo,  orMesrel  Kahira 

- 

230,000 

fFaioum 

w 

Medinet  el  Faioum  - 

» 

7,000 

VosTANif  or     ^ 

1  Atfieh  . 

• 

Atfieh     - 

. 

4,000 

CiXTBAL  Egypt  : 

1  Benisouef 

. 

Benisouef 

- 

6,000 

iMinieh 

- 

Minieh   .        .        - 

- 

6,000 

r£s-Sioat 

„ 

Es-Siout 

. 

20,000 

Said,  or 

1  Girgeh 

. 

Girgeh    •        -        - 

- 

8,000 

Urpsm  JSoTPT:  '^ 

Ghouft,     i 
I.    Thebes 

■} 

Ghouft   . 

m 

6,000 

^  Egyp^  £''0™  i^  proximity  to  Arabia,  was  one  of  the  first  countries 
wfeich  fell  under  the  Saracen  yoke,  having  been  completely  reduced  to  obe- 
dinee  im  the  year  640,  by  Amrou,  the  famous  general  of  Omar.  It  was  at 
fint  exposed  to  cruel  ravages,  but  as  the  policy  of  the  Califs  improved,  it 
htcaine  once  more  a  flourishing  state,  and  the  Soldans  or  Sultans  of  Egypt, 
II  in  ▼icero3r8  were  then  termed,  were  amongst  the  most  powerful  of  Eastern 
potentates.  The  Saracens  retained  possession  of  this  country  until  Saladin, 
A. D.  1174,. established  the  empire  of  the  Turks  in  Africa,  which  lasted  till 
A.DW  ISSOf  when  it  gave  way  to  that  of  the  Mamelukes.  These  people, 
odled  aIbo  Mamlouks  andMammalucks,  derived  their  name  from  the  Arabic 
wd-j—myiir,  (Ugniiying  one  under  the  dominion  of  another,  or  a  subject 
faoHgfat  with  money  :  they  were  Circassian  and  Georgian  slaves,  who  having 
kin  Bade  prisoners  by  the  Mongols  during  their  destructive  campaign  in 
the  eoanlries  at  the  foot  of  the  Caucasus,  were  purchased  in  large  numbers 
tai  at  a  cheap  rate  by  one  of  the  Sultans  of  Egypt,  as  soldiers  of  tried 
OBirage  and.remarkable  beauty.  These  the  Sultan  designed  to.be  his  guard 
•ad  marine,  and  \n  trainii^  them  up  to  military  exercises,  he  soon  obtained 
jibedy  <rf  tha  handsomest  and  best  soldiers  in  the  East,  though  at  the  same 
tbne^  as  experience  soon  taught  him,  the  most  mutinous.  This  soldiery, 
like  the  Praitorian  bands  of  Rome,  soon  took  upon  themselves  to  give  laws 
to  their  master.  It  was  not,  however,  till  after  nis  death  and  the  succession 
if  his  son  to  the  throne,  that  they  broke  out  into  (^n  rebellion,  when, 
himg  muidered  their  new  sovereign,  and  committed  many  other  acts  of 
rioleoce,  they  established  a  dynasty  of  their  own. 

10.  The  first  of  their  sovereigns  was  assassinated  in  the  same  year  that  he 
began  taxeign,  and  most  of  his  successors  met  with  a  similar  fate.  Indeed, 
frrai  their  -first  establishment,  the  effects  corresponded  with  the  means. 

Q  5 
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riViilMmt any  olher  bond  of  union  than  the  ioierest  or  Iha  momcnl,  arm;     m 
Iputilic  right  10  auUiorit;  but  tbat  of  coaqnesl,  these  Mamelukes,  a  mUniJ     i- 
leaves,  badnoolbEt  niU  of  conduct  and  gorenuQent  than  the  violai«o(  i     .- 
•licentious  and  insalenl   soldiery.     The  sword,  the  bow-itiing.  or  (wn. 
fWblic   murder  ot  piivato  assasticauon  was  the  fate  of  nearly  the  while    i  = 
(Miiei  of  Iheir  tyrants,  blty  oF  whom  are  enumerated  id   the  space  of  VK     = 
tEBnCuriei  and  a  half.     They  were,  moreover,  rather  the  plundeten  than  On 
TDlerg  of  Egypt ;  ihey  filled  it  with  Bcenes  of  violence,  and  eitorted  not-      = 
moua  Bums  trom  its  iohabitaals,  wilhoul  nftirding  any  of  those  beaefili,lr      ^ 
•fOl  that  pfotection,  due  from  a  govemtnent  to  its  subjects.    Al  lei^.io 
1317,  Selim,  tultan  of  the  OttomanB,  having  taken  and  banged  TonMn  k,     ^ 
their  last  chief,  put  a  period  to  that  dynasty.    Selitn  wat  conlenled  ain    :. 
abolishing  the  monaicby  of  the  Mamelukes,  but  sufTered  their  arislouaif  ta    . 
Tetain  their  former  power  on  certain  coudi^os  :  the  cbief  of  these  wen;  ID 
.■□aual  tribute,  obedience  io  matters  of  faith  to  the  grand  muili  in  CoiMU' 
.tinople,  and  the   insertion  of  the  name  of  the  Ottoman  empeion  in  iW    , 
iprayers,  as  well  as  oo  the  coin.    At  the  same  time  he  projected  such  a  fca    __ 
of  goveromesl.  that   the    power,  being  distributed   amongst    the    diflent 
.memtwrs   of  the  state,  shouUl  preserve  such  an  equilibrium  as  might  kwp    /^ 
^them  all  dependant  on  himself. 

tl.  In  Ibis  manner  E^pt  remained  subject  ID  the  Turks  till  the  rloitl'    ^ 
,the  last  century,  when  it  was  invaded  by  the  French,  who,  however,  wn 
■OOn  expelled  from  it  by  the  British.    This  invasion  considerably  nukeill    .^ 
iite  strength   of  the  Mamelukes,  and  considerable  bodies  of  Turks  liuiag     ' 
Varcliedinto£gypt,  the  Pacha  felt  himself  suSicieotly  independent  to  cm-     * 
eert  a  plan  for  Iheir  destracUon,  which  terminated  in  his  inviting  tbdr  chicfi      . 
to  a  feast,  and  tteacherously  massacieing  the  greater  part  nf  them.     Sndi 
'«f  them  as  escaped  Aed  to  Upper  £gypt,  and  haiing  there  united  ihemelns    . 
iwith  other  tribes,  regained  a  laiTe  snare  of  power-,  but  these  new  alScs    j 
being  aubBequeutly  dissatisfied  with  their  conduct,  joined  the  Turks,  aadl^ 
'Mamelukes  were  then  completely  driven  out  of  Egypt.*  TIjey  afEeiwv^ 
CBtahlished  themselves  at  Dongola,  higher  up  the  Nile,  where  they  cheriAd 
the  hopes  of  regaining  their  ancient  power,  but  the  vi^ur  and  milimy 
abJities  of  the  Pacha  of  Egypt  have  hitherto  kept  them  dispersed. 

12.  The  CopLi,  Copbts,  or  Cophtiles,  as  the  name  is  variously  wiitUi, 
are  the  true  Egyptians,  and  derive  their  name  from  the  ancient  appellation  of 
the  country.     Both  history  and  tradition  aUesl  their  descent  ftou  the  people 

i^who  were  conquered  by  the  Aiabs,  that  is,  from  that  mixture  of  Emitiau, 
Persians,  and,  above  all,  Greeks,  Kho,  under  the  Ptolemies  and  Uie  C(b- 
itanlines,  were  so  long  in  possession  of  Egypt.    The  Copts  difier  ftom  lb> 

1  Arabs  in  iheir  religion,  which  is  Cbristinnity,  and  which  they  embnccdal 
to  early  period  ;  but  they  are  again  distinct  from  other  Christians  by  tbn 
opinions,  which  are  those  of  the  Eulychians  or  Monaphysiles.  Their  id- 
heience  to  these  opinions  has  exposed  them  to  the  persecution  of  lite  olltt) 

"Greelis,  and  thus  lltey  are  rendered  ineconcileabie  enemies.  The  Copt^ 
however,  have  at  length  expelled  their  rivals;  and  as  they  have  been  alinnn 
intimalelj  aiquain ted  with  the  interior  of  the  country,  tiiey  are  become  tfit 
deposilanes  of  the  registers  of  the  lands  and  tribes,  as  well  as  the  inlend- 
ants.  sBi^relaries,  and  coUecton  of  government.  Despised  by  the  TaAs 
whom  they  serve,  and  haled  by  the  peasants  whom  they  oppress,  ibey  Umib 
a  kind  of  separate  class,  abont  a  quarter  of  a  million  in  number,  the  hew) 
ef  wliich  is  the  writer  to  the  principal  Sry. 

13,  Ever  since  the  Saracen  conquest  the  Copts  have  had  churches,  priest!. 
biJiops,  and  a  paliiatch,  who  leudu  at  Uld  Cairo  though  he  takes  bis  tills 
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^Im  Akxtadria.    In  flmr  wonhip  they  Uend  a  namber  of  mpentitious 
iSy  which  have  been  tranwnitted  to 'them  fiom  their  anoetton,  and 
they  obBtiaalely  retain,  with  many  Mahometan  observaocei,  such  as 
It  proetrations  daring  divine  service,  &c.    They  have  likewise,  at 
It  timesy  made  leveru  re-unions  with  the  Latins,  but  always  in  ap- 
inee  only,  and  nnder  some  pressing  necessity  of  their  affairs.    The 
;tic  life  is  in  great  esteem  amongst  the  Copts :  those  of  them  who 
it  make  a  vow  of  celibacy,  renounce  the  world,  and  live  with  great 
'  ly  in  deserts ;  they  are  obliged  to  sleep  in  their  clothes  and  their 
»on  a  mat  stretched  on  the  ground,  and  to  prostrate  themselves  every 
a  hondred  and  fifty  times,  with  their  face  and  breast  on  the  earth. 
«  all,  both  men  and  women,  of  the  lowest  class  of  the  people, 
in  the  most  deplorable  ignorance,  and  living  entirely  on  alms. 

14.  The  great  establishment  of  the  Coptic  monks  is  in  the  Natron  Valley, 
IHBed  after  the  name  of  a  famous  saint,  denominated  Macarius,  and  is  dis- 
■wuished  by  the  appellation  Zaidi  el  Baramous.  It  is  an  enclosure  of  high 
lllwi  without  any  gate,  persons  entering  or  leaving  it  being  hoisted  up  and 
llMpfered  down  by  means  of  a  strong  rope  and  pulley ;  within  the  walls  there 
A»«  kind  of  small  fort,  surrounded  by  ditches  over  which  is  built  a  draw- 
kridge.  In  this  little  fort  are,  a  church,  a  cistern,  provisions,  and  every 
Wag  for  enabling  the  monks  to  stand  a  long  siege  when  pressed  by  the  Arabs  : 
>|Hie  also  they  keep  their  books,  written  in  the  Coptic  language,  which  they 
i^MHiot  on  any  consideration  be  persuaded  to  part  with,  although  they  never 
ifiid  them,  but  sufier  them  to  lie  on  the  ground  eaten  by  insects  and  covered 
■4rtth  dnst.  The  residence  of  the  Copts,  however,  is  almost  exclusively  in 
^^lper  £gypt,  where  whole  villages  are  composed  of  them. 

JV  1^*  Alexandria,  or  Iskenderieh  as  it  is  called  by  the 
^irksy  is  situated  at  the  North  Western  extremity  of 
^  lif  close  to  the  borders  of  the  great  Libyan  Desert, 
upon  a  long  narrow  neck  of  land  between  the  Me- 
i^iCerranean  Sea  and  L.  Marrout.  It  has  lost  all  the 
jpandeur  of  the  ancient  capital  of  Egypt,  upon  the  site 
of  which  it  stands,  but  even  in  its  state  of  decay  it  is  still, 
l(o  Europeans,  the  most  interesting  of  the  cities  of  E^pt. 
l!he  commerce  of  Alexandria,  though  comparatively 
"piconsiderable,  includes  a  great  part  of  what  the  Euro- 
pean states  carry  on  with  Egypt.  It  was  at  first  nearly 
monopolized  by  the  Venetians  and  Genoese,  and  was  once 
;<rf  very  great  extent,  from  the  circumstance  of  much  of 
the  Indian  merchandize  being  transported  down  the  Nile 
to  it,  after  having  been  brought  up  the  Red  Sea  to  Bere- 
nice, and  so  across  the  desert  to  the  banks  of  the  river : 
Subsequent  to  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Alexandria  declined  rapidly.  Alexandria  contains  about 
15,000  inhabitants. 

16*  The  houses  of  Alexandria,  like  most  of  those  in  The  Levant,  have  flat 
Iwraced  roofii ;  its  streets,  narrow  and  awkardly  ^p<»ed,  have  neither  pave- 
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BCDt  mn-poUce ;  the  ejc  of  ihe  travdlor  is  anested  by  no  liaiidaame  {iiiblK 
M  private  edifice ;  Kod  but  for  the  ruins  of  the  old  city,  there  voold  bs  sD- 
■lung'  to  Btti«ct  the  traveller's  attention.  Of  these,  by  fer  ibe  mosLn- 
ttukable  ii  that  culled  Pampey's  Pillar,  which  lias  been  redtmied  I7  loiu 
Aefiaen  Corinthian  column  m  the  world;  its  height  is  about  95  &el,  ill 
MBBD  diameler  about  eight,  and  it  is  composed  of  three  pieces  of  ranitti 
•ne  of  which  serves  for  the  pedestal,  another  for  [he  fchaft,  and  the  iLinlkv 
die  capital.  It  is  generally  beliered  to  have  been  erected  by  Cnsar  10  con- 
numoratt  his  victoiy  over  Fompey,  but  this  lierivatiDn  seenis  very  uaceriaii, 
and  the  opimooi  reipcEting  both  its  origin  and  date  are  varioui  and  cdbSeI- 
WB.  The  next  ninst  remarkable  ohjects  are  the  tno  obelisks,  vulgarly  calltl 
Cfcopatn's  Needles;  their  height,  which  is  equal,  is  said  tu  1«B81AbL 
and  the  breadth  of  each  side  of  their  base  seven  feet.  They  are  coinp«Mi 
uch  of  a  single  block  of  granite,  entirely  covered  with  biecoglypliics ;  one  it 
Uem  has  been  presented  to  the  King  of  England.  The  aqiKducls  andoU*- 
WHnbs  of  Alexandria  are  likewiae  on  a  reiy  large  scaJe,  though  th^  l«a 
Iwt  a  fimntl  portion  of  those  extensive  ruins  of  the  aacieot  melioiWJA 
WnoDgst  the  corroded  relics  of  whose  temples  and  palaces  no  living  cieaOuti 
m  now  to  be  met  with  but  owls,  bats,  and  jackals. 
>  17.  Rosetta,  or  EtRashidas it  iscalledl^the Turks, is  situated  St  Ibemauli 
«f  the  left  branch  of  the  Nile,  or  tiiat  arm  of  the  rirer  which  forms  the  WeMen 
boundary  of  the  Delta.  It  appears  to  have  been  built  by  one  of  the  C^b, 
Mtd  was  for  a  long  time  a  very  inconsiderable  place ;  but  as  the  tanol,  ■rniiA 
connected  Alexandria  with  the  Nile  became  impassable  through  m^lA 
BosetEa  rase  gradually  in  importance  as  a  dcpAt  for  the  merchandise  whidi 
was  brought  down  Ihe  liver.  The  foreign  trade  of  Egypt  is  still  carried  01 
from  the' port  of  Alexandria,  bat  Rosettaisthe  great  medium  of  communlei- 
tioQ  between  it  and  Cairo,  and  is  a  larger  and  more  populous  city.  Dam>- 
atla  stands  near  the  Eastern  mouth  af  the  Nile,  about  six  miles  above  il> 
jnnctktn  witli  Ihe  sea,  and  only  a  small  distance  from  the  shores  of  L.  H*ii- 
^llleh  ;  it  carries  on  an  extensive  traffic  with  Syria,  Cyprus,  and  other  putt 
of  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  is  often  rei:koned  the  key  of  Egypt  on  this  side. 
During  the  middle  ages  its  possession  was  hotly  disputed  between  the  Cni- 
wdcrs  and  the  Saracens,  which  tetroinated  in  its  being  bvmed  to  thegroaad: 
H  was,  however,  soon  aHerwanls  rebuilt,  somewhat  higher  up  the  rivtr. 
The  general  appearance  of  Damiatia  is  as  picturesque  as  that  of  any  ^yp- 
liao  town  not  dignified  by  the  reiDsins  of  antiqnity  ;  the  honses  are  bnill  <n 
Uie  shape  of  a  crescent  along  the  banks  of  the  nver,  and  are  mostly  very 
tigh  :  the  walls  of  the  town,  formerly  so  strong,  are  now  in  ruins,  and  the 
two  modem  forts  by  which  it  is  now  guatded,  could  offer  but  little  resistuce 
tb  any  attack. 

18.  Cairo,  or  Graud  Cairo  as  it  is  sometimes  styled, 
fte  metropolis  of"  all  Egypt,  is  called  by  the  natives 
Mesret.K.aliira,  or  sometimes  simply  Mesr:  it  is  situated 
about  a  mile  from  the  Eastern  side  of  the  Nile,  a  few 
leagues  above  the  commencement  of  the  Delta,  on  the 
iapal  of  KaJisch,  which  is  derived  from  the  river  and 
traverses  the  whole  city.  Cairo  is  reckoned  the  fiist 
^ty  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  after  Constantinople!]' 
contains  about  230,000  inhabitants,  though  there 
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not  wanlitig^^'aocoaiito  which  *  increase  its  population  to 
'tiiree  or  four  times  this  number.  It  is  about  eight  miles 
in. circuit:.. the  streets  are  extremely  narrow,  crooked, 
j4irty,  and  without  pavements,  and  the  widest  of  them, 
;!tfioi]^h  it  trayerses  the  whole  city,  would  be  considered 
jMily  a  Jane  in. Europe. 

■Ift.  Csiio  is  said-to  haTC  been  (banded  a.  d.  97S,  by  one  of  the  generals 

off  MoeSy  the  fiist  of  the  Fatimite  califs ;  but  about  tvro  centuries  afterwards 

» Jt  was  enlaiffed  by  Saladin,  who  snrronnded  it  with  walls,  when  it  became 

Ae  capital  of  £g]^t,  and  the  centre  of  its  commerce.    At  the  beginning  of 

the  15th  oentar^,  m  consequence  of  the  Saracens  haying  despised  and  aeg- 

)aeled  Alexandria,  Cairo  became  the  richest  and  most  flourishing  city  in  the 

.whole  country,  and  was  not  thought  to  be  surpassed  by  any  other  city  in 

'tte  world :  it  was  the  common  storehouse  of  Asiatic  and  £uropean  com- 

■erce,  prior  to  the  circumnavigation  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  its 

traffic  with  other  nations  extended  from  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  to  the  farthest 

Eoiits  of  India.    The  houses  of  the  poor  in  Cairo  are  nothing  but  huts, 

built  of  mud  and  unburnt  bricks,  those  of  the  better  sort  are  of  soft  stone, 

two  or  three  stories  high,  havbg  all  flat  roofs  with  terraces  of  stone  or  tile. 

The  architectural  ornament  of  ue  city  has  been  chiefly  bestowed  upon  Uie 

^WwqnCT  and  the  tombs  of  the  Mamelukes,  some  of  which  are  very  elegant 

jind  magnificent :  the  castle  or  citadel  is  finely  situated  on  a  rock  of  oonsi- 

dvaUe  elevation,  and  is  nearly  a  mile  in  circuit,  but  the  greater  part  of  it 

is  in  a  very  ruinous  condition. 

10.  About  two  miles  to  the  S.  of  Cairo  stands  the  town  of  Old  Cairo, 
BOW  a  place  of  very  little  consequence,  being  chiefly  inhabited  by  the  Copts 
who  reside  in  this  part  of  Egypt,  and  by  a  few  Jews :  it  was  formerly  called 
-  F<Mtat»  L  e.  the  tent,  from  the  troops  of  the  Calif  Omar  having  encamped 
here,  in  the  seventh  century,  during  their  conquest  of  the  country.  About 
64  nules  to  the  Eastward  of  Grand  Cairo,  stands  Suez,  at  the  head  of  the 
Western  arm  of  the  Red  Sea  called  the  Sea  of  Suez,  and  at  the  Southern 
extremity  of  the  Isthmus  to  which  it  has  communicated  its  name,  and 
which  forms  the  connecting  boundary  between  the  two  continents  of  Asia 
ind  Africa.  It  was  formerly  a  very  flourishing  place,  being  at  once  the 
onporium  of  the  trade  with  India,  and  the  rendezvous  of  the  numberless  pil* 
erims,  who,  from  various  parts  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  resorted  to  Mecca ; 
hence,  though  the  stationary  population  was  never  large,  Suez  has  frequently 
appeared  ta  contain  even  more  inhabitants  than  Cairo.  It  is  now  a  miser- 
able and  ruinous  place,  without  walls,  and  with  but  few  inhabitants ;  the 
surrounding  countiy  is  a  complete  desert,  which  makes  the  town  entirely 
dependant  upon  Cairo  for  its  provisions,  and  its  situation  upon  the  Red  Sea 
is  such,  that  vessels  cannot  approach  it  nearer  than  two  miles  and  a  half. 

^1.  Above  the  Delta,  the  valuable  part  of  Egypt  consists  merely  of  a  nar- 
row belt  of  land,  extending  on  both  sides  of  the  Nile,  enclosed  between  two 
ridges  of  mountains,  and  not  exceeding  fifteen  miles  in  breadth,  whilst  in 
some  places  it  does  not  amount  to  a  tenth  part  of  this  extent/  The  oasis  of 
Faioum,  situated  to  the  left  or  West  of  the  river,  forms  the  only  ereat  excep- 
tion to  this  :  it  consists  of  a  valley  nearly  environed  by  hills,  and  contaii^ng 
a  lake  of  some  extent,  known  as-  the  Birket  el  Keroun  or  Quorn,  t.  e.  the 
Lake  of  the  Horn*  This  little  territory,  which  was  once  cultivated  like  a  garden, 
owed  its  exuberant  fertility  to  the  waters  of  the  Nile  being  conducted  over 
it  by  means  of  several  artificial  canals,  but  these,  under  the  oppressive  and 
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iltuaua  detpotUm  of  tbe  Ciocent,  have  been  ladly  negieded,  >iid  kenx    ^^ 
Jpuchot  Ihb  once  fertile  province  ii  rendeted  Wlally  unptoductivp.   The 
'iBfertDwa  of  Ihe  district,  also  oiUed  Fniimm  or  Medinet  el  Faiouro,  U  » 
ifhce  of  tome  little  importimce,  Ihongh  its  iiDcieiil  wealth  and  gnndegrhlre    l 

fc—'irE1v  disappeared.  Es-Sioot  is  ailaated  on  the  left  or  WefKm  build'  .;, 
Nile,  ED  Ibe  midst  of  a  ver;  productive  countr)'.  aod  aai  far  froai  Ihe 
itie  of  Egypl.  It  is  a  large  nianufacluring  lowE,  but  derives  mtal  ofiB  * 
potlanco  from  its  being  the  rendeivous  of  Ihe  caravans  which  proceed  So*ft-  r 
.Virds  into  tbe  iateriot  ol  Africa,  to  Darfur  and  the  Negro  Mngdoou  on  ik  , 
IwdIu  of  the  N  igir, 

■   9a.Chouft,Cophi,Keft,orKuft.  aiihenameisTarioualy  writieo,«»li    „ 
iDD  the  Eastern  bank  of  the  Nile,  at  that  pari  of  its  courte  when  il  if- 

rches  nearest  to  the  Red  Sea.    It  was  ancientlj  called  Coptos.  and  ww 
great  poial  of  cooununicatioa  between  (he  river  and  the  Aial4ui  OlX,   > 
'Ipoda  being  landed  and  shipped  at  tbe  port  of  Berenice  upon  the  shon^f    ,. 
VK  latter :  it  has  now,  however,  fallen  into  decay  and  comparative  inagiii- 
'omce,  moet  of  the  commerce  urilti  the  Red  Sea  having  been  transferred  teAe 
IwighbouriDg  town  of  Gheneh.    In  the  early  limes  of  Chtistiacily,  thisd^ 
■became  faioaus  as  the  great  resort  of  the  new  converts  in  times  of  penMl-    ^ 
turn,  liut  it  ii  said  that  they  were  compelled  Id  retire  to  the  giottoesoflheDei^b- 
Wring  mounlainj,  to  avoid  the  remoiseless  fnry  of  the  savage  Diocletm.    ' 
'Cesser  the  great  port  on  the  Red  Sea,  by  means  of  which  the  commnmca-    ': 
'lion  is  now  kept  up  between  Kgypt  and  the  continent  of  Asia,  lies  ID  ibt    ^ 
Eastward  of  GhoafC  at  a  disEaace  of  about  TO  miles:  it  is  an  inconrouctt 
and  neglected  place,  deriving  what  little  consequence  it  possesses  from  Uw    * 
constant  transit  of  passengers  and  merchandize,  and  is  situated  in  lucli  1     ' 
barren  country,  that  its  inhabilants  obtain  many  of  the  means  of  life  fron     , 
tte  opposite  coast  of  Arabia.    The  border  town  of  Egypl  towards  NbIhI  is 
Ei-Souan :  it  stands  on  the  right  or  Eastern  bank  of  the  Nile,  a  little  be- 
low the  Cataract  called  Es-Shellaale,  and  ii  an  inconsiderable  place,  pa>> 
nssing  much  less  strength  and  fewer  means  of  defence,  that  its  situation  on 
the  frontiers  appears  to  demand. 

NUBIA. 

23.  Nubia  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Egypt,  on  the  E. 
by  the  Red  Sea,  on  the  S.  by  Abyssinia,  Kordotan,  and 
Darfiir,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  great  Libyan  Desert :  it 
contains  about  311,200  square  miles,  (of  which,  how- 
ever, only  those  portions  traversed  by  the  Nile  are  cul- 
tivated), and  its  population  is  estimated  at  2,000,000 
eouls.  It  ia  occupied  by  a  number  of  independent  Arab 
tribcB,  some  of  whom  reside  in  towns  and  support  them- 
'eelves  by  manufactures  or  commerce  of  the  most  simple 
kind,  others  cultivate  the  ground,  but  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  them  roam  over  the  extensive  deserts  of  which 
"the  country  is  chiefly  composed. 

24.  Great  Natural  Features.     ThcCTeatn 
of  mountains   meuticined  as  traversing  the  E.  pa 
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Egypt  betwixt  the  R.  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea,  likewise 
runs  Southward  through  Nubia^  increasing  in  altitude 
towards  the  frontiers  of  Abyssinia.  The  Nubian  valley 
of  the  Nile,  also,  is  bounded  in  the  same  way  as  the 
]]^gyptian,  excepting  that  the  ridges  are  not  quite  so 
r^oiarly  disposed :  they  contain  many  lofty  points  which 
it  18  not  necessary  here  to  particularize,  and  form,  for 
the  most  part  the  limits  between  the  desert  and  the 
cultivated  ground*  The  R.  Nile  runs  from  S.  to  N. 
through  the  centre  of  Nubia,  and  is  the  great  source  of 
fertility  to  the  country.  Near  the  frontiers  of  Kordofan, 
at  the  town  of  Halfaia,  the  Bahr-el-Abiad  or  White  Nile 
and  the  Bahr-el-Azergue  or  Slue  Nile,  become  one 
river :  the  latter  is  increased  a  little  below  Sennaar  by 
two  tributaries  named  Rahad  and  Dender.  Some  dis- 
tance below  the  junction  of  the  White  and  Blue  rivers 
the  Nile  is  joined  by  the  R.  Atbara,  otherwise  called 
Tacazze  and  Sitteet ;  this  river  rises  in  Abyssinia  near 
Gondar,  The  Red  Sea  washes  the  Eastern  side  of 
Kubia,  and  contains  several  bays  and  capes  of  little 
importance. 

26.  Religion  and  Government.  The  Nubians 
all  profess  the  Mahometan  religion,  but  they  have  com- 
bined with  it  many  pagan  superstitions,  and  some  few 
hardly  distinguishable  remains  of  the  Christian  faith, 
which  was  introduced  amongst  them  at  a  very  early  period, 
and  which  they  appear  to  have  maintained  down  to  the 
12th  century,  or  even  later.  All  the  governments  of 
Nubia  are  entirely  despotic,  though  their  power  is  con- 
siderably weakened  by  the  number  of  petty  chiefs,  whose 
subjection  constitutes  the  community  and  who  within  the 
precincts  of  their  own  little  districts,  are  even  more 
violent  and  arbitrary  than  their  superior. 

20.  It  is  not  easy  to  discover  what  constitutes  the  uniting  principle  be* 
tiHxt  the  several  independent  states  and  tribes,  of  which  Nubia  is  composed, 
or  whether  there  be  any  excepting  that  of  a  similarity  in  their  petty  govern- 
ments, the  weakness  of  which,  when  contrasted  with  the  powerful  countries 
around  them,  may  lead  to  a  defensive  bond  of  union :  several  of  the  tribes 
are  engaged  in  almost  perpetual  feuds,  which  frequently  lead  to  sanguinary 
acts  of  violence,  and  are  only  forgotten  upon  the  appearance  of  some  com- 
mon enemy. 

27.  Four  great  divisions  are  readily  distinguished  in 
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Subia.  These  are  Turkish  Nnbia,  which  extends 
tbe  frontiers  of  Egypt  to  Wady  Halfe,  or  tlie  Sec 
Cataract  of  the  Nile,  and  is  subject  to  the  Turkish  vi' 
of  Egypt ;  the  Kingdom  of  Dongola,  which  estc 
along  the  wreat  river  &om  Wady  Halfii  to  the  banki'^j 
tibe  Blue  Nile,  the  Tacazze,  andMareb;  the  Kingdom 
of  Sennaar,  which  occupies  the  Southern  part  of  the 
country  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  Abyssinia ;  and  the 
territory  of  the  Bedjas,  extending  along  the  shores  of 
tbe  Red  Sea. 

39.  B«tideii  these  there  are  a  number  of  roving  Arab  tribes.  «ho  pietervc 
fU  wtual  state  of  indepeodence  on  each  aide  of  the  Nile,  liiough  aaaj  of 
tbem  ocCBiioDBll;  ncknowledge  the  lupicmafy  of  an]>  chief  or  king,  oa  l!ie 
Ixmlers,  or  nithin  the  limits,  of  whose  doniinion  they  may  have  fouiid  itcon- 
iBDieot  to  encamp.  The  Nubians  are  almosl  all  blick,  thoagh  ikeir  ip- 
pearaoce  differs  materiallj'  from  that  of  Negroes ;  but  the  Arab  trib«&  udl 
■reserve  the  peculiar  compleiion  of  their  race,  excepting  in  ihoie  few 
instances  where  thej  have  intermarried  with  the  natives, 

29.  TuEKisH  Nubia  extends  along  the  R.  Nile,  from 
Es-Souan  on  the  frontiers  of  Egypt  to  Wady  Haifa,  or 
The  Second  Cataract :  it  is  composed  of  a  narrow  valley 
about  190  miles  long,  and  generally  not  more  thau  ail 
or  eight  miles  broad,  which  is  watered  by  the  river,  and 
is  the  only  part  of  the  country  capable  of^cultivaUon,  the 
rest  being  a  mere  desert. 

30.  Il  is  governed  bj  a  number  of  chiefs,  indepenilent  of  each  othei,  but 
till  subject  to  the  pacha  of  Egypt,  to  whom  they  pay  an  annual  (ribule;  (hey 
aie  kepi  in  obedience  by  certain  Turkish  troops,  who  nm  diEtinguiihed  fnm 
lix  natives  by  the  name  of  Osmanlies,  nnd  who,  from  having  been  so  long 
.prriaoned  in  all  the  chief  inwns  and  forts,  frequently  contest  the  actual  piB- 
noii  of  llie  country  vrith  the  Nubians  themselves.  The  two  chief  places  ue 
Sir  and  Ibrim,  both  situated  on  the  tight  or  Eastern  bank  of  the  ziile;  n(i- 
^er  of  them  is  of  much  cunsec|Uence,  but  tha  latter  is  defended  by  a  oMe, 
jvhich,  though  it  possesses  Utile  strength,  is  found  sufficient  to  ove[an«.tlie 
people, 

31.  The  Kingdom  of  Dongola,  or  Dankala  as  tbe 
Arabs  call  it,  occupies  the  central  part  of  Nubia,  being 
bounded  on  the  N.  bv  Turkish  Nubia,  on  the  E.  by  the 

,JNubiaa  Desert  and  the  territory  of  the  Bedjas,  on  the  S. 
the  Kingdom  of  Sennaar,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  great 
^ibyan  Desert.  It  lies  principally  along  the  banks  of 
Nile,  about  as  far  Southward  as  the  union  of  its  two 
great  branches.  Maragga  or  New  Dongola,  the  present 
^pital  of  the  kingdom,  is  eituated  on  the  left  or  Eastern 
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^  tank  of  tbe  Nile,  not  fiir  fvom  the  great  Southern  bend 

i.jpid  contains  about  6,000  inhabitants :  it  is  a  place  of 

Rry  little  importance,  excepting  what  attaches  to  it  as 

Ae  residence  of  the  king  or  superior  chief,  having  none 

{)f  those  ruined  temples,  and  other  ancient  edifices  about 

it,  which  form  the  only  striking  objects  in  the  rudely 

built  towns  along  the  upper  course  of  the  river. 

1 J2.  The  Kingdom  of  Dongola  is  divided  into  several  districts,  each 
~  governed  hy  a  chief,  whose  power  is  absolute  within  his  own  little  territoiy, 
■  Jlvagh  he  is  himself  in  a  manner  dependant  on  the  sovereign :  the  names  of 
I  the  principal  of  these  districts  .are,  Batn  el  Hadjar,  Sukkot,  Dar  Mahass, 
Daogola  Proper,  Dar  Sheghya,  Dar  Erbatap,  Berber,  Chandi,  and  Halfaia. 
Hus  country  suflfered  much  from  the  incursions  of  the  Mamelukes,  when  they 
■tre  driven  out  of  Upper  Egypt ;  they  maintained  themselves  here  in  secu- 
Bty  and  independence  for  some  time,  and  were  rapidly  concentrating  their 
Kattered  and  exhausted  forces,  when  the  Turkish  Pacha,  not  long  since, 
tttacked  them  in  their  retreat,  destroyed  many  of  their  towns,  and  reduced 
to  a  sort  of  ephemeral  subjection  every  petty  prince  in  the  kingdom.  Old 
DtM^ola,  the  former  capital  of  the  country,  is  about  60  miles  farther  Souths 
■vanTthan  New  Dongola,  close  on  the  extremity  of  the  bend  of  the  Nile. 
The  Berbers  are  cantoned  about  the  junction  of  the  Tacazze  with  the  Nile ; 
their  ^hief  town  is  Goos.  Higher  up  the  river  is  Chandi  or  Chendi,  vnthin 
Ihe  island  of  Atbara,  anciently  called  Meroe  ;  it  was  once  a  place  of  some 
consequence,  and  was  much  frequented  by  the  caravans  travelling  between 
^Bgpyt  and  the  interior,  but  it  was  nearly  destroyed  about  ten  years  since  by 
t£  troops  of  the  Pacha,  and  is  now  merely  a  halting-place.  Some  distance 
above  it  is  the  town  of  Halfaia,  close  on  the  borders  of  Sennaar,  and  near 
tlie  junction  of  the  Blue  and  White  Rivers :  it  contains  about  5,000  in- 
habitants. 

• 

83.  The  Kingdom  of  Sennaar  is  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  Dongola  and  the  roving  Arab  tribes  of  the  Nu- 
bian Desert,  on  the  E.  by  the  Red  Sea,  on  the  S*  by 
Abyssinia,  and  on  the  W.  by  Kordofan  and  the  Great 
Libyan  Desert.  It  is  by  far  the  most  important  and 
fietUed  of  all  the  states  into  which  Nubia  is  divided. 
Sennaar,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  stands  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Bahr  el  Azergue  or  Blue  Nile,  and  is  said 
lo  contain  100,000  inhabitants,  but  this  number  is  thought 
to  be  considerably  overrated. 

S4«  The  kingdom  of  Sennaar .  is  so  powerful  that  it  has  often  subdued 
se?eral  of  the  surrounding  territories,  and  prosecuted  successful  wars  both 
against  Abyssinia  and  Dar-Fur.  The  government  is  more  fixed  than  that  of 
any  other  Nubian  state,  but  it  is  by  no  means  less  oppressive :  the  king  is 
elected  by  the  chief  officers  of  the  army,  and  not  only  makes  his  acts  and 
decisions  subservient  to  their  will,  but  can  be  put  to  death  by  their  command 
whenever  they  decree  that  his  services  are  no  loneer  necessary  to  the  good 
of  his  country.    The  religion  of  the  people  is  MuLom«Umsm  \  bn.t  It  con- 
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tains  many  traces  of  Christiauily,  which  was  professed  here  U>  a  much  llM 
penod  than  il  was  in  the  lower  disliicis.     The  kingdom  of  SeDUUCw^ 
faunded  at  the  begiaaiog  of  tbe  IQlh  century,  by  a  body  ot  Shillook'l^ 
groes,  «ho  descended  from  theii  s«ttlemeati  on  the  upper  coune  of  lh«  Bdt 
d  Abiad  inlo  the  low  country  of  Seonaar,  and,  havmg  sut^ecled  or  dnm 
out  the  Arab  populatinD,  fouaded  (he  liagdom  which  Ihej  have  eier  ulM 
maintained.    The  town  of  Seanliar  is  large,  but  the  houses  are  in  ffstm  ! 
Buerable  buU.  built  of  clay  with  a  mixture  of  straw,  to  defend  ihemigtiM  | 
the  f^ry  of  the  tropical  rains  ;  the  Idng'a  palace,  which  ia  the  only  odilMil 
the  least  worthy  of  such  a  oame,  is  surrouuded  with   a  brick  wall;  bMB 
various  buildings  are  run  up  without  an;  order,  thongh  there  is  some  altatfl  ' 
*t  tnagoiGcencu  in  their  interior.    To  the  E.  of  Seanaar  lie  the  mowd 
Tcawa  and  Beyla;  and  still  farther  in  the  interior  is  Mauden,  ihtdi  < 
capital  of  the  couotiy,  now  reduced  to  ruins. 

35.  The  Bbojas  dwell  in  the  Eaatern  part  of  NuU^  ■ 
along  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  are  more  powerfil 
than  any  of  the  Arab  tribes  who  wander  over  tbt 
country  between  the  Nile  and  the  sea.  Nearly  tM  i 
whole  of  this  extensive  tract  is  excessively  arid  ana  ' 
sterile,  and  is  hence  generally  termed  the  Nubian  Desert ;  ; 
it  is  traversed  by  several  ranges  of  mountains,  some  of  . 
which  attain  a  considerable  elevation,  and  is  intei-spenra 
with  oases,  where  a  few  springs  of  water  bursting  up 
from  the  ground  spread  a  scanty  cultivation  round  the% 
and  furnish  the  only  exception  to  the  torrid  waste. 

10.  The  great  rrad  between  Abyssinia  and  Egjpt  lies  through  this  dun 
and  is  therefore  constantly  tiavetsed  by  the  caravans  of  the  two  coaabitl^ 
who  have  no  means  of  snpporting  themselves  dining  the  long  and  peritow 
journey,  but  such  as  they  take  along  with  them  ;  there  are  several  halliBf 
place*  on  the  road,  Ifae  most  important  of  which  are  Chiggre  and  Teitin. 
Upon  the  shores  of  the  Bed  Sea  is  the  famous  port  of  Suakin,  or  Osrok  ii  it 
is  also  called,  which  is  so  large  and  cotumodious  that  200  ships  can  cod- 
veniently  ride  there  at  anchor  ;  it  is  situated  on  an  bland,  and  was  Dtfan 
possession  of  by  the  Turks  at  the  same  time  that  thej  reduced  the  oppOliM 
coast  of  Arabia  to  subjection ;  after  which  they  made  it  their  mariiiim  ca- 
pital in  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  station  of  a  Teiy  powerful  navy.  In  the'"* 
century  it  was  a  place  of  great  wealth  and  importance,  tmd  one  ol 
richest  dties  of  the  East ;  but  it  '  

p  between  Arabia  and  the  in 
The  Turks  still  maintain  possession  of  Suakln,  hut  their  pi 

the  island  on  which  it  stands;  its  population  : ■ 

whidi  number  about  two  thirds  are  to  be  found  in 
El  Geyf. 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  h 

87.  AbyBsinia,   called   also   Habbesh   or   Abi 
sometimes   Upper  Ethiopia,  is  bounded  on  the  ] 
Tiuhiti,  on  the  E.  b^  tU  Red  Sea,  on  the  S.  Bad  \ 
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Inrthe  unexplored  regions  of  the  interior;  it  contains 
\  «dbout  241,500  square  miles,  and  its  population  is  esti* 
mated  at  5,000,000  of  souls. 

f    38.  Great  Natural  Features.    Abyssinia  is  in 
iveneral  a  very  mountainous  country,  and  contains  some 
l^of  the  most  elevated  land  in  the  whole  continent,  as  may 
^lie  expected  from  its  furnishing  the  Eastern  source  of 
R.  Nile.      Amongst  the  principal  ranges  may  be 
itioned  those  of  Assaule,  Taranta,  and   Haramat, 
[^  .Which  traverse  the  E.  part  of  the  country,  and  termi- 
nate in  Ras  Bir,  the  Western  point  of  the  Strait  of  Bab- 
i^I-Mandeb.    The  lofty  ranges  of  Samen  and  Gojam,  in 
.'tlte  N.  W.  part  of  Abyssinia,  are  covered  with  snow 
■during  great  part  of  the  year :  the  latter  range  contains 
fhe  springs  of  the  Eastern  branch  of  the  Nile,  and  the 
fcrmer  those  of  its  tributary  the  Tacazze. 
■    39.  The  Bahr-el-Azergue    or  Blue  Nile,  about  70 
iniles  below  its  source,  traverses  the  L.  of  Tzana  or 
Dembea,  and   winds  its  way  round  with  a  circuitous 
caurse  into  Sennaar,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  rivers 
Tstcazze,  Rahad,  Dender,  and  Mareb,  all  of  which  rise 
in  the  N.  part  of  Abyssinia.     Besides  these  we  may 
tnention  the  two  rivers  Anazo  or  Yasso  and  Hawush, 
which  are  in  the  E.  part  of  the  country  towards  the  St. 
of'  Bab-el-Mandeb :   they  never  reach  the  sea,  being 
either  lost  in  the  sands,  or  led  off  in  canals  by  the  natives 
for  the  purposes  of  irrigation. 

40.  The  E.  part  of  Abyssinia  is  washed  by  the  Arabian  Gulf  or  Red  Sea» 
tlnch  contains  the  three  great  Bays  of  Masuah,  Howakil,  and  Amphila. 
The  Red  Sea  is  separated  from  that  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean  called  the  Sea 
9t  Bab^l-Mandeb  by  the  Strait  of  Bab-el- Mandeb :  this  strait  is  formed  by 
Eas  Bir  in  Abyssinia  and  the  opposite  Cape  of  Bab-el-Mandeb  in  Arabia, 
tad  in  its  narrowest  part  is  only  14  miles  across. 

41.  Religion.  The  religion  of  the  Abyssinians 
properly  so  called,  in  the  present  state  of  it,  is  un- 
worthily dignified  with  the  name  of  Christianity,  and 
consists  of  a  motly  collection  of  traditions  and  tenets, 
which  have  not  any  influence  on  practice ;  and  it  is 
mixed  up  with  so  many  Judaical  observances,  that  it 
has  been  doubted  by  many  whether  they  are  Christians 
or  Jews.  They  are  generally  considered  as  a  branch 
of  the  Copts  or  Jacobites^  with  whom  they  a^ee  in 
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Olhem  part  of  the  kingdom.  These  th 
B^l  governed  by  separate  princes,  each 
^•eadent  of  the  others,  and  maintains  a. 

F"y  OTer  the  lives  and  property  of  liis  s 
^bsoJute  power  is  set  at  open  defiance, 
^J^ber  ot  savage  tribcB  wandering  over 

wy  every  petty  governor  of  a  province,  ' 
jWgether  a  sufficient  number  of  armed  n 

'^t  of  rebeUion  which  he  may  think  it 

■„    — "--    ine  whole  country  has  for  a  long  time  pies 
[^f""''  and  bloodshed,  in  coasetiuence  either  of  the 
■      '"e  savage  trihea  by  whom  it  is  surrounded,  nr  of 
'^oiDioitled  by  its  miers.    About  3a0  yens  agi 
illJi^T     *a3  in  a  maeh  faippiM  condition,  and  was  then 
Cr^|°°  *'one,  whose  power  was  bo  firmly  EStahliahed,  th 
Bw  inler^"!^^  aeiglibonrs  in  check,  and  lo  preaerte  his  ow 
•^  lin  anatchy  which  has  since  prosed  Iheir  luin. 

•7^  ?'"*ever,  a  uibe.  called  the  Galla,  originally  d.vel 
^folce  in  upon  its  limits,  and  gradually  overpt 
~^&  fought  their  way  into  the  poastssion  of  the  ' 
mu^  %jhe  H.  Tacnize,  where  they  have  ever  since 
Ktjj^^^e  legitimate  sovereign  was  compelled  to  retire 
V^tfi^Y  >aoa  mm  the  Soulhecn  provinces  of  Shoa  and  1 
Sliusa  *""  ^  placed  under  the  dominion  of  anotW  bi 
fiftit(  (K^*^  dominions  now  fomt  only  a  small  partioa  in  t 
^t  ^itensive  territory  which  was  once  governed  b 

(jg  I '    ^ondar,  formerly  the  capital  of  Abyai 

polj^      ^^^^  town  in  the  whole  country,  is  nc 

()/•»     2J    tte  Galla;  it  is  situated  a  few  mil 

■cuit  ^ana  or  Dembea.     It  is  about  ten 

^-  nij   ^*i<i  is  situated  on  a  hill  of  conside 

^       Ided  on  all  sides  by  a  deep  valley ;  tj 

^'   vvith  conical  thatched  roofs,  and  are 

^'-**'^  story  high,  with  the  exception  ■ 

r— — '-r-to-^    "^^'J'ich  is  the  only  building  in  the 

j»e^^*^^  ^^  notice.     The  population  of  G< 

;   <y.   ^  *^^   '^  estimated  at  50,000  souls. 

—  ^  **'^oe*VX^*     ""  capital  of  Tigre,  and  the  residence  of 

t/,        ^^^    Galla  obtained  possession  of  Gonciar,  is  sii 

ie^***0«»      ,^^^^—  of  Alum.     It  is  a  town  of  but  little  eonsec 

-a,?^  -       ic     m^       *■"'*"  inhabitant^  and  is  surpassed  by  ir 

F«,^***<?^  tiM  ■^-^^''"^  ^"  its  importance  ftom  being  the  chai 

—     ***~  ^^^  between  the  coast  and  the  interior  is  a 

~*^-lMnah  is  situated  on  a  small  island  of  the 

the  Nordi  Eulera  eitramity  of  Atayuima, 
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na-porC  of  the  cauntry ;  il  hu  a  sale  and  ucellfnt  harbooT,  nit^^Bh  *U 
ileep  enough  for  ships  of  any  size  lo  lide  close  to  the  island :  in  inl^^^n^Ui 
ii  chiefl;  carried  on  with  the  opposite  coast  of  Arabia.  Other  gi«ib^->Kt  Umi 
at  Abyssinia,  properly  so  called,  are  Diian,  AMia,  Shire,  Ant^^uJo,  » 
Chelicut. 

,  4B.  Emfnts,  on  the  sliarea  of  Lake  Bembea.  is  the  next  mut  oL^r^apCnt 
town  in  the  Galla  countTy  oiler  Goadac ;  olheis  are  I'chelga,  Tcher^K^m,  W 
Sancaha.  The  chief  tnwos  in  Ihe  Soathera  part  of  AbyBBinia  are,  ~TefiM 
Ihe  cipilai  of  Shos,  and  anciently  of  the  whole  kingdom  -,  and  Ank^r>A^  W 
capital  of  the  province  of  Efat.     The  dislnet  of  Adei  or  Adaiel,  en  — 

called  the  kingdom  of  Adel,  occupies  the  South  Eastern  pan  of  A 

and  is  divided  amongst  a  number  of  barbarous  tribes,  coiopletely  ii ^ 

ent  of  the  other  powers  of  the  eountry  and  generally  at  war  with  \bea*^0i  ^ 
chief  town  Zeyla  is  situated  on  a  bay  of  (he  same  name  at  the  W^^,  ', 
Citremity  of  the  Sea  of  Bab-el-Mandeb. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

THE    SOUTH    EASTERN    COAST    OF    AFRICA. 

1.  THE  South  Eastern  coast  of  Africa,  from  the  Q 
tiers  of  Abyssinia  to  the  Colony  of  the  Cape  of  < 
Hope,  IB  parcelled  out  into  a  number  of  savage  u 

Eahties  and  conimunitiea,  conceniing  whom  but  Iitf 
nown  beyond  their  names.     The  whole  country  \x\ 

versed  by  a  range  of  mountains  running  parallel  W. 

the  coast,  and  becoming  more  elevated  as  they  advaim  I 
Southward  towards  the  frontiers  of  Mocaranga,  wbeffi 
they  are  named  the  Mountains  of  Lupata.  There  vri 
no  Known  rivers  of  any  consequence  on  the  coast,  with 
the  exception  of  the  R.  Quilimanci,  which  is  supposed 
io  rise  in  the  Southern  part  of  Abyssinia.  Amongst  the 
Other  rivers  may  be  mentioned  the  Tuaca,  Foonganey, 
Cuabo,  and  Mongalle.  The  last  named  river  lies  to  the 
W.  of  C,  Delgado,  which  is  the  only  great  promontoiy 
:im  this  coast  after  C.  Guardafui :  to  the  Westward  of  i^ 
eome  distance  in  the  interior  of  the  country  is  an  eztebf 
tuve  lake,  called  Maravi  or  Zembe,  which  is  supposed  W 
communicate  with  some  of  the  rivers  on  the  coast. 

2.  Thecountry  between  the  frontiers  of  Abyssinia  aad 

?.  Guardafui  is  inhabited  ^  a  numerous  and  powerftii     , 
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^oT  people^  called  Somaulis,  whose  chief  town  is  Ber- 

vrhere  Aey  carry  on  an  extensive  traffic  with  the 

avoiding  tribes,  many  of  whom  resort  to  it  by  cara- 

'^^oin  a  ^reat  distance  in  the  interior.     To  the  S.  of 

'viBjdafiu  is  an  extensive  barren  line  of  coast,  called 

^T  Hazine :  and  still  farther  S.  are  the  states  of 

>xa,  Brava,  Juba,  and  Melinda. 

^^^  Portuguese  had  fonnerly  many  settlements  upon  the  whole  of  this 
,wu  these  have  been  sadly  neglected,  and  are  now  either  in  a  very  low 
^  or  altogether  abandoned :  theb  empire  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe, 
-QBee  embraced  a  line  of  coast  more  than  2,000  miles  in  length,  is  now 
60  to  a  doubtful  dominion  oyer  that  part  of  it  only,  which  extends 
C.  Delgado  to  C.  Corrientes.  The  kingdom  of  Magadoza  or  Mugdasho 
^from  the  district  of  Ajan  nearly  as  far  Southward  as  the  Equator, 
is  inhabited  by  a  savage  and  jealous  race  of  people,  who  are  chiefly 
ometaos,  though  there  is  a  mixture  of  Abyssinian  tJhiistians :  its  chief 
is  also  called  Magadoxa,  and  b  situated  at  the  mouth  of  a  large  river, 
ikrther  Southward  is  the  little  republic  of  Brava,  with  a  town  of  the 
iMename;  it  was  once  tributaiy  to  the  Portuguese,  but  since  the  decline 
ftteir  power  in  these  regions  it  has  regained  its  independence.  Below  this 
tibe  kingdoms  of  Juba  and  Melinda,  which  were  likewise  formerly  in  the 
bession  of  the  Portuguese,  whose  overbearing  tyranny  caused  the  inhabit» 
k  to  revolt  against  them  and  expel  them  from  uie  country :  they  are  both 
■iibing  little  states,  and  are  inhabited  by  a  mixture  of  people,  partly 
Bsmetan  and  partly  Pagan.  Vasco  de  Gama,  after  having  doubled  the 
(^of  Good  Hope,  sailed  along  the  African  coast  till  he  apivd  at  Melinda, 
ii  he  was  very  courteously  received  by  the  natives,  who  supplied  him 
kjilots  to  conduct  him  across  die  Indian  Ocean  to  Malabar.  The  towns 
tna  and  Lamoo,  formerly  in  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese,  are  situated  on 
fcl^nrln  of  the  same  name,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  R.  Quilimanci. 

f»  The  name  of  Zanzibar,  or  Zanguebar,  is  va^ely 
^lied  to  a  large  tract  of  country  between  the  R.  Quili- 
jad  and  the  head  of  the  Mozambique  Channel,  though 
B  sometimes  extended  from  C,  Guardafui  to  the  king- 
ok  of  Mozambique :  it  is  said  to  signify  literally  the 

5'  ttry  of  the  Blacks,  the  population  consisting  cniefly 
^roes^  with  a  few  Arabs  who  have  mostly  settled 
ttke  towns. 

•  Puling  the  prosperity  of  the  Portuguese  thmr  dominion  extended  over 

Ktder  part  of  it,  but  they  have  latterly  been  driven  from  most  of  their 
ents  in  consequence  of  the  native  powers  again  asserting  their  inde- 
leiice#  or  from  the  ambitious  encroachments  of  the  Imam  of  Muscat. 
aOiar  now  contains  several  independent  kingdoms  and  states,  the  princi- 
of  which  are  Mombas  and  Quiloa,  or  Keelwa.  The  island  of  Zanzibar 
itoated  about  midway  down  the  coast,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a 
mr  strait  of  .20  miles ;  it  carries  on  a  flourishing  little  commerce  with  all 
WiroundiDg  country^  as  well  as  with  Arabia,  Madagascar,  and  the  prin* 
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dpil  klandft  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  is  governed  by  a  shdkh  apfooteaurQ- 
the  Imun  of  Muacat. 

6.  The  country  between  C.  Delgado,  which  is  a/ 
Southern  boundary  of  Zanzibar,  and  the  R.  Cuato-Q 
which  forms  the  Northern  frontiers  of  the  empirx/^^ 
Mocaranga,  comprises  the  two  states  of  QuerimW^^ 
Mozambique,  both  in  a  certain  measure  tributary  it  y^ 
Portuguese.  The  town  of  Mozambique  is  situated  "^ 
an  island  of  the  same  name,  and  contains  about 
inhabitants,  one-sixth  of  whom  are  Portuguese ; 
sadly  degraded  from  its  once  flourishing  condition,  ih 
there  is  still  some  poor  attempt  made  at  display 
part  of  the  government :  its  strength  is  by  no 
great,  1)eing  barely  sufficient  to  protect  it  from  th 
sions  of  the  native  tribes  and  the  Madagascar 
The  Strait  between  the  coast  of  Africa  and  th 
of  Madagascar,  is  called  the  Mozambique  Chamn 
the  town  of  Mozambique,  which  lies  on  the  mail— 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  strait,  the  nearest  disivu  ^o^^ 
tween  them  bemg  220  miles. 

7.  The  name  of  Qucrimba  is  like^-ise  applied  to  a  long  "^g^^^-nJTt 
ami  nuinei\>us  islands  Wing  off  the  coast  of  the  former  govern  ^^^^ 
|tnnci(ul  ci  which  are  1  bo  and  Queriroba;  they  were  once  very  p^^^ -001 
and  iu  A  rtou:-.>h:r.j:  coadition.  but  owing  to  the  depredations  com^^^^^^^ 
ihem  I'V  ti-.t'  MiuaiiaM-ar  pirates,  and  the  excessive  imbecility  of  t  —^^  ^ 
gueie,  m:)C6«  co^cr^.,^:  u;:h  a  small  guard  resides  at  one  of  them,  '^^^ggaji 
now  in  a  *c:y  r.c^iivuv.  su:^.  The  name  cf  Mozambique,  or  Mc^  .^^j 
is  prupeily  spciiin::  i\%::.^:x>d  10  the  country  N.  of  the  R.  Cuania  or  ^  ^  ^ 
but  the  I'ortujues^  sonxr.nios  use  it  to  designate  the  whole  of  ^to 

minions  in  this  quarter  *>:  !he  globe,  affecting  to  divide  them  in^^^Ott 


governments,  viz.  Quencba  or  Cabo  Delgado,   Mozambique,  Q^^^Tla 


Sena,  .Sofala,  Inhamluae.  and  l^creozo  Marquez.    Their  power  in 
last  of  these  is,  however.  \erv  questionable,  as  they  are  obliged  to  ^ 
a  free  passage  through  thee  by  a  yearly  tribute,  and  can  only  mainr  ^ 
frontiers  on  the  greait  river  Cuama  by  a  line  of  llaits  and  posts. 

H.  In  the  year  149$.  Va>oo  de  Gama,  in  his  first  voyage  to  India, 
at  Mozambique,  and  was  a:  f:>x  well  received,  but  the  inhabitants 
sulMe«|iit:ntly  dLSCo\-ered  ihac  :i;e  Portuguese  were  Christians,  a  plot 
Ui  dnktroy  them,  from  which  ihey  juii^ed  themselves  fNtanate  in 
T«u  years  afterwards  they  obtained  permission  to  erect  a  fort  at  Mi 
by  Uitaos  of  which  they  soon  becauM  masters  of  the  place  and  of  tb^^ 
aurruuufiine  country.    Its  coB^-cniencc  as  a  station  of  refreshment 
VMMtl*,  and  its  proximity  to  cue  gold  mines  of  Mocaranga,  seme 
liM  rapidly  in  impoctance.  aad  it  became  at  last  the  capitBl  of  .their  ^^ 
!»*■•» ions  in  this  quarter,  which  wereali  placed  uider  govenion 
vioaroy  of  Goain  India.  i^Umaae,  sitnated  at  the  month  of  th« 
IMid  wu  its  Northern  bank*  is  a  ptttt  depot  for 
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■ril  defended ;  laige  veiseb  here  transfer  their  cmrgoes  to  pinnaoetand  boats, 
k  which  they  are  carried  up  the  river  into  the  interior,  the  products  of  the 
fcinliji  being  brought  down  in  the  same  way  and  put  on  ship-board  at 
BfeUuBiaiie. 

I'  9.  The  empire  of  Mocaranga,  called  also  Monomotapa, 
omotapa^  and  Motapa,  extends  from  the  CTeat  river 
ibeze  or  Cuama  on  the  North,  as  &r  Southwards  as 
Ike  R.  Lam^nzo  Marquez  which  runs  into  Dela^oa  Bay. 
'  IB  divided  into -several  independent  states  or  kmgdoms, 
igst  which  the  sovereign  of  Motapa,  from  being  the 
powerful,  takes  precedence  of  the  others ;   the 
icipal  of  these  states  are  Motapa,  Manica,  Botonga, 
'  la,  Sabia,  and  Inhambane. 

10.  The  great  range  of  the  Lupata  Mountains  inter- 
^ijBCte  the  Western  part  of  the  country,  and  furnishes  the 
li^mrces  of  the  rivers  by  which  it  is  watered.  The  chief 
|f  these  is  the  great  R.  Cuama  or  Zambeze,  which  rises 
;«i  the  W.  side  of  the  range,  and  flows  thence  with  a 
ttrcuitous  course  of  1,130  miles  into  the  Mozambique 
Channel  by  several  mouths.  Below  it  are  the  rivers 
Tendanculo,  Sofala,  Sabia,  Inhambane,  and  Laurenzo- 
Ibrquez,  which  aU  dischai^^  themselves  into  the  Mo- 
limbique  Channel, 

!  11.  The  people  of  Mooaranga  are  mostly  negroes,  though  such  as  dwell 
Inmds  the  coast  belong  to  the  Egyptian  or  Arab  race ;  its  metropolis  is 
Cmbsoe,  towards  the  head  of  the  Sofieda  R.,  but  little  is  known  concerning 
1l  .The  town  of  Sofala  itself  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same 
mne*  and  at  the  head  of  a  little  bay  of  the  Mozambique  Channel,  called 
%m  Bay  of  Sofala.  When  the  Portuguese  first  obtained  settlements  on  this 
tfutg  Sofala  was  a  place  of  great  commercial  importance,  and  became  sub' 
Ipqaently  the  channel  by  which  they  carried  on  most  of  their  intercourse  with 
fkm  intenor ;  bat  since  they  have  constituted  Mozambique  their  capital,  Quili- 
tia#  become  the  great  point  of  communication  between  them  and  the 
and  Sofala. has  sunk  into  a  mere  collection  of  huts ;  the  Portuguese, 

r,  stiU  maintain  a  fort  here,  which  holds  the  supremacy  over  those  of 

Aoe  and  Corrientes,  lying  ferther  to  the  South. 
.19.  The  country  between  the  empire  of  Mocaranga  and  our  Colony  of  the 
0ape  of  Good  Hope  is  inhabited  by  a  set  of  Pagan  people,  all  belonging  ap- 
punently  to  one  race,  but  governed  by  separate  chien,  who  are  entirely  mde- 
pmdniit  nf  each  other.;  they  are  all  black,  but  differ  materially  botn  from 
)kt  KegToes  and  the  Hottentots.  The  chief  of  them  are  the  Hambonas,  who 
dmill  npon  the  shores  of  Delagoa  Bay ;  the  Mambookies ;  the  Tambookies ; 
■adthe  Kafiersor  Koussis,  the  most  powerful  of  them  all,  who  are  separated 
ham  the  Colony  of  The  Cape  by  the  little  river  Keisikamma,  and  have 
(oAen  made  many  very  mischievous  attacks  upon  our  settlements  there.  Part 
cf  liiia  coast  is  called  the  coast  of  Natal,  in  consequence,  as  it  is  said,  of 
ihe  Poartoguese  haying  first  sailed  along  it  on  Chnstiua&  ix^^ 
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Mt  Madagascar — Comoro  Isles. 

13.  Madagascar,  or  Madecasse  as  it  is  also  calle 
is  one  of  the  laigest  islands  in  the  world,  bang  tl 
fourth  in  size,  an(f  containing  177,200  square  miles ;  i 
population  is  vaguely  estimated  at  2,800,000  souls. . 
ties  nearly  in  a  North  and  South  direction,  opposi 
that  part  of  the  coast  of  Africa  which  extends  fio 
C.  Dclgado  to  C.  Corrientes,  its  greatest  distance  fia 
the  mamland  being  about  650  miles.  Very  Uttle 
known  about  the  towns  in  the  interior  of  Madagasei 
the  most  important  of  which  are  Antsianak,  ¥idm 
Ancova,  and  Ambatamba :  of  these  Ancova  is  situate 
about  the  centre  of  the  island,  and  is  said  to  coutaii 
25,000  inhabitants. 

14.  The  inhtbitaiits  of  Midagucar  are  of  a  variety  of  races,  much  at/h 
mingled  with  each  other,  though  that  of  the  real  negroes  is  readily  disciMh 
able  in  all  parts  of  the  island :  the  chief  classes,  however,  are  of  rtnm 
shades  of  wnite  and  olive,  some  of  them  claiming  their  descent  fim  W 
Araba,  and  others  from  the  Jews ;  the  former  profess  the  Maboneta^v 
ligion,  but  by  far  the  neater  nart  of  the  islanders  are  Pagans.  MadsMQ^ 
1%  divided  into  severu  petty  oistricts,  each  in  possession  of  a  difiereo^^ 
whose  chief  u  indepenitent  of  all  the  othen :  the  general  sovereign  is  ^ 
from  amongst  the  nobility  of  the  country,  and  is  invested  with  "^ 
authority.  Some  of  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  Northern  part  of  th« 
as  the  Sacalaves  and  Maratis,  are  pirates,  and  live  almost  entirely 
mitting  all  sorts  of  depredations  upon  the  neighbouring  islands  aiMi 

15.  The  Northern  extremity  of  the  island  is  called  C.  Ambre, 
Southern  point  C.  St.  Maiy :  between  them,  through  the  whole  lengt^^ 
Lsiaod,  extends  a  lofty  range  of  mountains  known  to  the  natives  b^^- 
names  according  to  the  districts  through  which  it  passes.  Bv  this  nt.^^ 
rivers  of  the  island  are  divided  into  two  classes,  those  which  flow  i^^ 
Mozambique  Channel  and  those  which  run  into  the  Indian  OcetJj ' 
chief  amongst  the  former  are  the  Dartemont,  Parcellas,  and  AntsiSM 
amongst  the  latter  are  the  Tantamane,  Anakimoussy,  and  MatfAi 
There  are  some  excellent  and  commodious  harbours  on  the  coast  of  Mtk 
gascar,  as  British  Sound,  Antongil  Bay,  and  the  Bay  of  St.  Luce,  « ll 
Eastern  side;  and  Passandava,  Narreenda,  Majambo,  Bembatooki) aj 
St.  Augustine's  Bays,  on  the  Western  side.  The  French  estabhiJicd  U 
tlements  at  various  periods  on  difierent  parts  of  the  island,  but  thef  n 
generally  driven  from  them  by  the  jealous  hostility  of  the  natives ;  theM 
Mrmanent  of  them  was  that  of  Port  Dauphin,  to  the  £.  of  C.  St.  lla^ 
which,  together  with  their  other  establishments  in  this  quarter  of  die  gM 
fell  intoUie  hands  of  the  British  during  the  last  war. 

16.  Thb  Comoro  Islands  lie  about  midway  between  the  North  WeM 
extremity  of  Madagascar  and  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa :  the^  are  tcm\ 
number,  viz.  Anganja,  or  Gt.  Comoro  as  it  is  also  called,  Mohilla,  JohM 
or  Aniouan,  and  Mayotta,  containing  unitedly  about  1,000  square  miles* 
SO,'000  inhabitants.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  black,  but  there  are  Mi 
Arabs  amongst  than,  who  have  spread  the  doctrines  of  Mahomet  owi 
the  islands :  they  ara  unciviliied,  bat  ranarkably  gentle  and  hafmlew.  -  * 
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IT.  IfAinuTiuSy  or  the  Isle  of  France,  and  I.  Boubbon,  lie  aboat  450  miles 
I  die  Eastward  of  Madagascar;  the  fomier  belonging  to  the  English,  the 
'  to  the  French :  they  are  nearly  the  same  in  size  and  population,  Mau- 
containing  410  square  miles  and  90,000  inhabitants,  and  Bourbon  520 
^  t.  milee  a»d  85,000  inhabitants.  Bourbon  is  the  more  fertile,  but  the  - 
■mnient  harbours  of  Mauritius  render  it  the  more  important  possession. 
^yS.  Therle  is  an  extensive  and  widely  dispersed  group  of  islands  lying  off 
teKorth  Eastern  extremity  of  Madagascar,  the  chief  of  which  are,  Juan  de 
the  Cosmoledoi,  Albadra,  and  Natal,  with  the  Mahe  and  Cbagoe 
I,  all  of  which  belong  or  are  tributary  to  the  British.    The  prin- 

of  the  Mahe,  or  Seychelles  archipelago  as  it  is  also  called,  is 

known  l)y  the  name  of  Mahe  or  Seycnelles ;  it  is  of  no  great  ex-- 
,  and  does  not  contain  more  than  3,000  inhabitants ;  but  it  is  fruitful  and 
commodious  place. 

THE    CAPE    OF   GOOD    HOPE. 

19.  The  territory  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  belongs 
to  the  British.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Kafiraria, 
or  the  country  of  the  Kaffers  ;  on  the  S.  by  the  Indian 
0oean ;  on  the  W.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  and  on  the 
-  S;  by  die  desert  regions  lying  along  the  Southern  banks 
iPihe  Orange  River.  It  contains  94,400  square  miles^ 
|bd  about  150,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  two  thirds  are 
lottentots  or  negroes,  and  the  remainder  Europeanls : 
k  has  derived  its  name  from  the  great  Southern  pro- 
ncmtory  of  Africa,  so  called^  or  sometimes,  by  way  of 
(Blinence,  The  Cape. 

90.  This  famous  Cape,  which  next  to  the  discorery  of  America,  forms- 
greatest  erent  in  modern  maritime  history,  was  first  visited  by  a  Portu- 
a  iqiimdron,  under  the  command  of  Bartholomew  Diaz,  in  1487,  and' 
then  named  Cabo  Tormentoso,  from  the  tempestuous  nature  of  the  sea 
is  generally  rolling  off  it,  and  which  deterred  its  first  discoverers  from 
)£ng  farther.  The  enterprising  king  of  Portugal,  however,  entertain- 
no  doobt  of  his  having  found  the  long  desired  route  to  India,  discarded' 
name  of  the  Cape  of  Tempests  for  one  of  better  omen,  and  gave  it  the 
MWillHifl'n  by  which  it  is  at  present  known :  he  likewise  equipped  another 
inadnNi,  confided  it  to  the  command  of  Vasco  de  Gama,  who  in  the  year 
M07  snnnonnted  all  the  difficulties  which  had  deterred  his  predecessor, 
4tM.td  the  Cape,  and  had  the  gloiy  of-  being  the  first  who  in  a  European 
vwel  sailed  over  the  Indian  Seas.  But  the  Portuguese  never  formed  any ' 
pmnanent  settlement  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  though  they  generally 
todclied  at  it  in  all  their  future  voyages  to  India.  The  Dutch  first  fixed  upon 
it  It  ther  beginning  of  the  17th  century  as  a  station  of  refreshment  for  them,- 
ind  began  about  fifty  years  afterwards  to  colonize  the  neighbourin|^  territoiy  :  ■ 
they  floon  succeeded  in  driving  the  few  inert  and  savage  natives  mto  the  m- 
^Bnor,  or  in  reducing  them  to  slavery,  and  by  degrees  extended  the  Cape 
Oahwy  nearly  to  its  pesent  limits.  It  was  taken  from  them  by  the  English ' 
dwing  the  late  war,  m  the  year  1795,  but  was  restored  to  them  at  the  peace 
cC  Amiens;  on  the  renewal  of  hostilities,  however,  it  once  more  fell  into 
the  hands  of  tiie  £higlish>  in  the  year  180^  and  haaevv  aincft  wmVitfAVn. 
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Dur  poBscssioD,  Ihe  sovereijnly  of  il  bnving  been  confiimed  U 

Grcal  Bnuin  at  ihe  Congtesi  oT  Vienna. 

21.  Gkeat  Natural  Features.  The  territory  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  contains  several  elevated  ridges 
of  mountains,  which  traveree  its  whole  extent  fi^m  East 
to  West.  Some  of  the  loftiest  peaks  of  these  are  the 
Nieuwveld's-Bergen,  the  Sneeuwberg,  the  Con)pasb^> 
Hie  Tarkaberg,  the  Zuureberg,  and  the  Rietberg.  In 
these  mountains  are  found  the  sources  of  all  those  rivers 
by  which  the  whole  colony  is  watered.  These  are  the 
Great  Fish  R.,  the  Sunday  R.,  the  Camtoos  R.,  the 
Gaurits  R.,  and  the  Breeae  R.,  all  of  which  flow  into 
the  Indian  Ocean;  the  Berg  R.,  and  Ohphant's  or  Ele- 
phant's R.,  which  run  into  me  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  and  the 
Zdk  R.,  which  loses  itself  in  the  sand,  and  never  reaches 
tbe  sea.  The  Gariep  or  Orange  R.  likewise  rises  in  these 
mountains,  and  after  a  Westeriy  course  of  863  miles 
runs  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  it  is  the  longest  river  in 
Southern  Africa,  and  is  mostly  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Cape  Colony. 

-  22.  The  Drieinal  mhabitants  of  Ihi 
Ibrei  . 

low  degree  of  civiliialion,  and  have  been  reiloced  to  a  state  of  BerrituiJe. 
The;  live  for  the  most  part  in  henuspherital  huts,  to  a  collECtive  number  of 
which  (lie  name  of  kraal  is  applied ;  the  communities  of  thes«  dilfeient  knuli 
■eldom  in  term  BiTj  with  eacn  other,  but  preserve  themselves  and  Ihcir  pro- 
perty entirely  distinct,  both  from  the  influence  and  government  of  tbeii 
neighbours.  They  are  mostly  pagans,  though  a  few  of  them  have  been  cob- 
T^ted  to  the  Cliristian  faith  by  the  indefatigable  labours  of  Kuropeon  Pn. 
tesuat  misaionaries;  The  Bosjesmans,  or  Bushrangers,  mostly  dweil  in  the 
fiorlhem  parts  of  the  colony,  and  may  be  placed  in  the  lowest  grade  otmia: 
Ibey  ore  a  wild  set  of  savages,  who  live  by  plunder  and  robbery,  and  <rfaeo 
Dot  thus  employed  pass  away  their  time  in  the  most  beastly  indolence.  Ttii 
Namaquas  inhabit  the  North  Western  pans  of  the  colony,  and  Ihmigh  a,- 
peiior  la  the  ISosjesmaus  and  to  the  Hottentots  of  Ibe  Southern  disnicl*,  an  , 
alill  very  unciviliied, 

23.  The  whole  colony  of  The  Cape  is  divided  into  a 
number  of  provinces  or  districts,  the  boundaries  of  which 
are  so  ill-defined,  that  tliey  aie  not  known  even  to  the 
inhabitants  themselves,  The  chief  of  them  are  The 
Cape  District,  ClanwilUani,  Tulbagh,  Stellenbosch, 
Caledon,  Zwellendam,  George,  Uitenh^e,  Albaoy. 
1  f^FSia£S.^YixpXj  and  Taika.  -.  b^t  besides  these  there  ate 
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Vereral  others  of  inferior  importance  in  the  Northern 
.jparts  of  the  country ;  as  the  Bokkeveld^  Hantam,  Rog- 
^veld,  Nieawveld^  and  the  Great  Karro,  which  last  is 
im  extensive  and  elevated  plain^  uninhabited  by  man  or 
kumal.  The  metropolis  of  the  Colony  is  called  Cape 
Tfown,  and  is  situated  at  its  South  Western  extremity,  at 
Hie  head  of  Table  Bay,  on  a  plain  sloping  downwards^ 
llfcom  the  Table  Mountain.  It  is  the  only  place  in  the 
jfrfaole  country  worthy  the  name  of  a  town,  and  is  not 
j|9bought  to  contain  more  than  20,000  inhabitants. 


•  Cape  Town  derives  all  its  consequence  from  its  central  situation  with 
ct  to  Europe  and  the  East,  and  must  be  looked  upon  as  important, 
']6t  so  much  in  consequence  of  any  innate  value  the  surrounding  country 
^MKsses,  but  as  a  valuable  naval  and  military  depdt,  and  as  a  comrao- 
.Vhms  station  for  the  transport  of  merchandice.    It  is  defended  by  a  castle 
^considerable  strength,  and  contains  many  handsome  churches :  the  houses 
rSR  in  general  well  built,  and  some  of  them  are  comparatively  magnificent, 
"-file  harbour  is  tolerably  secure  ^m  September  to  May,  whilst  the  S.  £. 
eivinds  prevail ;  during  tne  rest  of  the  year,  when  the  wind  blows  generally 
jAam  the  opposite  Quarters,   ships  are  obliged  to  resort  to  False  Bay,  on 
tte  opposite  side  of  the  peninsula.    This  peninsula  includes  the  thi'ee  re- 
■arkable  and  lofty  mountains,  known  by  the  names  of  the  Table  Moun- 
tain, the  Lion's  Head,  and  the  Lion's  Rump ;  and  it  is  its  Southern  ex- 
liemity  which  forms  the  bold  promontory  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.   Sal- 
iuha  Bay  and  St.  Helena  Bay  are  two  inlets  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  N.  of 
hble  Bay ;  but  though  furnishing  convenient  harbours  they  are  little  visited. 
•Xt  the  Eastward  of  False  Bay,  on  the  Southern  coast  of  Africa,  there  are 
.^Kteral  large  bays,  some  of  which  are  very  commodious,  though  they  are 
(pOBuderably  exposed  to  the  fuiy  of  the  Southern  Ocean;  the  chief  of  them 
'ftt,  St.  Sebastian  Bay,  Mossel  Bay,  Plettenberg's  Bay,  and  Aleoa  Bay. 
The  last  mentioned  is  the  Easternmost  on  this  part  of  the  coast,  and  is  situ- 
•Med  at  the  mouth  of  Sunday  R. :  upon  its  S.  W.  coast  is  the  settlement  of 
"^     Frederick. 


^  26.  Very  little  is  known  of  the  country  to  the  Northward  of  the  Cape 
Colony.  It  is  inhabited  by  a  number  of  uncivilized  and  pagan  tribes,  some 
9t  wbom,  as  the  Griquas,  Koranas,  and  Bichuanas,  are  veiy  populous  and 
BQirerfal,  whilst  others  are  equally  weak  and  few  in  number :  it  is  only  of 
Wte  years  that  their  names  have  been  made  known,  through  the  indefati- 
fible  exertions  of  some  Protestant  British  missionaries.  The  chief  town 
ef  the  Griquas  is  Klaarwater,  called  also  Karrikamma  and  Griqua  Town, 
a  few  miles  to  the  N.  of  the  Gariep  or  Orange  R. :  this  river  has  been 
already  mentioned  as  the  largest  in  the  Southern  part  of  the  continent, 
which  it  nearly  traverses  from  East  to  West,  entering  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
at  C.  Voltas.  The  capital  of  the  Bichuanas,  and  the  residence  of  their 
king,  is  Litaakun  or  Latakoo,  containing  about  15,000  inhabitants :  beyond 
k  to  the  Northward  lies  Kurreechane,  the  chief  town  of  the  Marootzies, 
aad  the  most  distant  place  known  from  the  C.  of  Good  Hope  in  this  direction 
to  which  our  knowledge  extends. 

d6.  The  Western  coast  of  Africa,  from  the  limits  of  the  Cape  Colony  to 
Lower  Guinea,  is  remarkably  sterile.    There  are  nc^tVi^x  XA^viXA  tkoi  %kX^^- 
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BWDts  vpoo  it ;  its  tajn  tnd  voAan^gi^  fram  tinir  e^oMd  ntnatwi,  m 
of  little  ¥1)110 ;  and  in  the  whole  distonoe  of  about  900  inikt,  waiody  oae 
■pring  of  fivih  water  ii  to  be  met  with.  The  Nofthemmost  «dt«f  it, 
between  C  Fiio  and  C  Negra^  is  inluibited  by  a  Uack  naoon  criW 
Cimbebas. 

LOWER  GUINEA. 

27.  The  name  of  Lower  Guinea  has  been  applied,  bjr 
way  of  distinction,  to  several  separate  kingdoms  cm  the 
South  Western  coast  of  Africa,  lyin?  between  the  Golf 
of  Guinea  and  that  long  line  of  stenle  coast  stretddng 
between  them  andthe<^(xiyof  theCapeof  GtoodHope. 
The  whole  of  the  interior  is  called  Ccmgo  liy  the  natives, 
and  the  same  lan^age,  the  same  laws^  and  the  syae 
customs,  prevail  £rou^  every  part. of  it.  Though  dus 
collectively  named  by  Europeans  and  by  themsdin, 
these  states  are  all  mdependent  of  one  another,  and 
are  governed  by  kin^,  whose  power  is  despotic  and 
generally  hereditary :  mferior  to  tnem  are  the  numenw 
petty  cmefs  of  the  Kingdom,  whose  power  is  undisputed 
within  the  limits  of  their  own  circumscribed  territoaa^ 
though  they  themselves  acknowled^  the  paramoont 
authority  of  the  general  soverei^.  The  inhaoitants  are 
mostly  pagans.  The  principal  kingdoms  included  under 
the  appellation  of  Lower  Guinea  are,  Bei^uela,  Lubolo^ 
Matamba,  Angola,  Congo,  and  Loango ;  these  contain 
.a  superficial  extent  of  about  295,200  square  miles,  and 
an  estimated  population  of  4,000,000  souls. 

28.  The  natives  have  somewhat  in  a  less  degree  both  the  bladL  colour  aal 

the  characteristic  features  of  the  negro  race,  but  the  distinction  is  not  non* 

nent  enough  to  admit  of  their  being  separated  from  the  g^reat  African  ha&u 

The  Portuguese,  in  1487,  were  the  fint  to  discover  these  regions,  and  to    g 

government  subseauentl^  sent  over  several  large  bodies  of  troops  to  ooonff    * 

the  country,  together  with  numbers  of  missionaries  to  convert  the  naimib    ^' 

They  have  been  unable,  however,  to  effect  any  permanent  estabUshmeBlik 

excepting  a  few  forts  and  Victories  for  carrying  on  the  slave  trade,  nolirill- 

'  standing  the  victories  which  they  boast  to  -have  obtained  over  the  nathreSt    ^ 

and  the  English,  who  a  few  years  since  visited  the  countries  on  the  borios 

of  the  Congo,  did  not  find  the  smallest  trace  of  anv  one  of  those  nnmowi 

conversions,  such  long  accounts  of  which  were  published  by  the  miiBioiiuiel 

of  the  Church  of  Rome.    Very  little  is  known  concerning  the- interior  of  At 

countiy,  for  the  Portuguese  exclude  all  strangers  with  the  most  jealoos cut; 

and  the  natives  themselves  are  so  rude  and  burbarous,  that  they  are  scvcel^ 

capable  of  maintaining  the  usual  relations  of  trade  with  European  poifOii   v 

Since  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  within  the  sphere  of  Eogliah  inflmoea    P 

'  Lower  Guinea  has  become  almost  the  exclusive  source,  from  which  tbM    j 

unfortunate  victims  of 'war  and  avarice  are  tak^.     . 
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29.  The  principal  river  in  Lower  Ouiaea  is  the  Zahir 
or  Congo,  which  is  1,340  miles  Ions ;  it  has  two  arms, 
.one  of  which  rises  to  the  N.  of  the  Equator,  and  the 
other  to  the  S.  of  it,  both  meeting  at  the  town  of  Conco- 
bella :  the  Southern  branch  is  likewise  called  Barbela. 
The  other  chief  rivers  are  the  Lelunda,  the  Loze,  the 
Danda,  the  Coanza,  the  Moreno,  the  Gubororo,  and  the 
Bembarooghe. 

to.  Bengnela  is  the  Sontkeramost  kingdom  in  Lower  Guinea,  and  extends 
•long  the  coast.between  the  mere  Bembarooghe  and  Coanza,  Its  chief  town 
New  Benguela,  or  St.  Philip  de  Benguela  as  it  also  called,  stanuds  about 
midway  down  its  coast ;  it  was  built  by  the  Portuguese,  who  have  now  made 
it  one  of  their  great  places  of  trade  on  this  coast,  and  hence  it  is  generally 
tonched  at  by  all  their  vessels  sailing  to  and  from  the  East  Indies.  The  two 
states  of  Lubolo  and  Matamba  lie  to  the  N.  £•  of  Benguela,  near  the  sources 
of  tike  riven  Coanza  and  Barbela  or  Eastern  Congo :  the  latter  is  inhabited 
by  a  bold  race  of  savages,  called  Giagas  or  Cassanges,  who  are  also  to  be 
met  with  in  some  of  the  other  states,  and  whose  adroit  ferocity  has  rendered 
them  the  terror  of  this  part  of  Africa. 

31.  The  kingdom  of  Angola  Ues  between  the  rivers 
Coanza  and  Danda,  being  bounded  on  the  S.  by  Ben- 

fuela,  on  the  E.  by  Matamba  and  Lubolo,  on  the  N. 
y  Congo,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Atlantic :  but  the  name 
of  Angola  is  sometimes  appUed  by  the  traders  to  the 
whole  coast  of  Lower  Guinea.  Its  chief  town  is  St.  Paul 
de  Loando,  which  is  situated  on  the  coast,  and  contains 
about  18,000  inhabitants ;  it  is  the  capital  of  all  the 
Portuguese  possessions  in  Lower  Guinea,  and  is  a  well- 
built,  handsome  town.  Between  Angola  on  the  S.  and 
Loango  on  the  N.  lies  the  kingdom  of  Congo  properly 
8o  cafied,  the  largest  of  all  me  states  in  this  part  of 
Afiica ;  it  is  bounded  on  the  N.  and  E.  by  the  two  arms 
of  the  Congo,  called  the  Zahir  and  Barbela,  on  the  S.  by 
the  R.  Danda,  and  on  the  W.  W  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Its 
chief  town,  and  the  residence  of  the  king,  is  St.  Salvador, 
or  Coi^o  as  it  is  likewise  called,  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  K.  Lelimda,  about  150  miles  in  the  interior  of  the 
(*ountry:  it  has  been  represented  as  a  very  handsome 
place,  and  as  containing  nearly  40,000  inhabitants,  a 
number  which  is  thought  to  be  considerably  exagge- 
rated. 

32.  The  country  subject  to  the  sovereign  of  Loango  lies  to  the  N.  of 
Coiiigo,  extending  as  far  as  the  R.  Sette,  aboat  2^  bebw  the  Equator;  it  is 
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bounded  on  the  E.  bf  the  R.  Ceago,  atiil  on  ihe  W.  by  the  Atlinlic  0«bii. 

toango,  or  Booali  as  it  is  titewiie  namod,  the  chief  town  and  the  raidpaca 
«f  the  loverei^n,  is  situated  on  the  sescoasl,  and  is  staled  lo  contaio  IS.OOO 
'tahabilanta ;  il  was  formerly  a  place  of  great  consequence,  ffom  the  irads 
•carried  on  there  in  slaves,  but  there  are  several  other  towns  in  the  lame 
kingJom,  which  now  share  in  the  proGls  of  (lie  infamous  tcaAic,  as  Cabendi. 
Caconga,  Riloago,  and  Majumba. 

COAST  OF  GUINEA. 

33,  The  name  of  Guinea  is  applied  to  the  whole 
.extent  of  country  between  the  R.  Sette  on  the  S.  E., 
.which  hes  about  2°  below  the  Equator,  to  C.  Mesurado 
on  the  N.  W,,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sierra  Leone : 

the  territories  included  under  this  appellation  compre- 
lend  a  superficial  extent  of  about  243,100  square  mileg, 
and  their  population  is  estimated  at  8,000,000  souls. 
Some,  however,  extend  the  name  as  far  to  the  N.  W.  as 

.the  R.  Senegal ;  whilst  others,  again,  confine  it  between 
C.  Mesurado  and  Benin.  The  great  inlet  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  to  the  South  and  West  of  it,  between  C,  Palmas 
and  C.  Lopez,  is  called  the  Gulf  of  Guinea. 

34.  Guinea  is  commonly  divided  by  Europeans  into 
four  parts,  viz,  the  Grain  Coast,  the  Ivory  Coast,  the 
Gold  Coast,  and  the  Slave  Coast.  The  last  of  these 
extends  from  the  Bight  of  Benin,  round  the  head  of  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea,  to  the  frontiers  of  Loango,  and  is  sub- 
.divided  into  five  parts,  viz.  the  Slave  Coast  properly  so 
called,  the  Coast  or  Kingdom  of  Benin,  the  Coast 
of  Calabar  or  Kingdom  of  Waree,  the  Coast  of  BiaJis, 
.and  the  Coast  of  Gaboon.  The  inhabitants  of  this  ex- 
tensive line  of  country  are  all  blacks,  and  are  divided 
into  a  number  of  petty  kingdoms,  the  limits  and  power 
of  which  are  constantly  varying  with  the  success  of  the 
wars  which  they  wage  against  each  other :  they  are  all 
pagans.  Several  of  the  European  nations,  as  the  English, 
French,  Dutch,  Danes,  Swedes  and  Portuguese,  had 
factories  along  this  coast ;  but  though  they  were  once 
nearly  fifty  in  number,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  them 
are  now  abandoned  or  destroyed. 

36.  Some  of  the  loftiest  mountains  in  the  whole  con- 
tinent of  Africa  are  upon  the  Coast  of  Biafra :  they  are 
called  the  Cameroons  M*.,  the  Qua  M'.,  and  the  Rumby 
dtf'.,  and  are  13,000  feet  high.    The  great  range  of  the 
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M'':  of  Kongl!)bunds  Guinea  on  the  IS.,  and  is  supposed 
:to  be  the  continuation  of  the  Gebel  Komri  or  M".  of 
the  Moon  which  traverse  the  E.  part  of  Africa.  The 
great  R,  Nigir  or  Quorra  empties  itself  into  the  G.  of 
Guinea,  between  Benin  and  Biafra,  by  several  mouths ; 
ihe  chief  of  these  are  called  the  R.  Formosa  or  Benin, 
the  Calabars,  the  Cross  R.,  the  Bonny,  and  the  R.  del 
Bey.  To  the  S.  E.  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nigir  are  the 
rivers  Cameroons,  Campo,  and  Gaboon,  concerning 
which  nothing  is  known :  and  on  the  W.  coast  of  Guinea 
are  the  smdler  rivers  Lagos,  Popo,  Bosempra,  and 
Mesurado.  The  chief  capes  on  the  coast  of  Guinea  are, 
C.  Formosa,  C.  S^.  Paul,  C.  Three  Points,  C.  ApoUonia, 
C.  Palmas,  and  C.  Mesurado. 

16.  The  Cozsi  or  country  of  Gaboon  lies  immediately  above  the  kingdom 
qi  Loango,  and  is  inhabited  by  several  tribes,  the  knowledge  of  whom  is 
iiiTolved  in  deep  obscurity :  it  u  watered  by  the  R.  Gaboon,  which  runs  into 

.the  Atlantic  opposite  the  I«  of  St.  Thomas,  between  Cape  Lopez  and  the 
Bay  of  Corisco.  The  Coast  of  Biafra  lies  between  Gaboon  on  the  S.  and 
Waree  on  the  N.,  and  has  communicated  its  name  to  the  Bieht  of  Biafra  or 
liead  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  round  which  it  may  be  described  as  extending : 
it  includes  many  petty  states.    The  capital  of  the  country  is  also  called 

.  Biafra,  and  u  situated  some  distance  in  the  interior.  The  Coast  of  Calabar, 
or  Sjnsdom  of  Waree  as  it  is  sometimes  tenned,  extends  from  Biafra  on  the 
£•  to  Benin  on  the  W. ;  the  principal  towns  and  settlements  on  this  coast 

.  are.  Duke's  Town,  Bonny,  New  Calabar,  and  Waree.  The  Coast  or  King- 
dom of  Benin  lies  between  Waree  on  the  £.,  and  the  Slave  Coast  properly 
so  called  on  the  W.;  from  it  an  inlet  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  has  obtained 
the  name  of  the  Bight  of  Benin.  Benin,  its  chief  town,  is  one  of  the 
largest  native  settlements  on  the  whole  coast,  and  is  situated  some  distance 
up  the  country. 

t7.  The  Slave  Coast,  properly  so  called,  extends  between  the  R.  Lagos 
on  the  £.  which  separates  it  irom  Benin,  and  the  R.  Volta  on  the  W, 
wUch  separates  it  from  the  Gold  Coast :  it  obtained  its  name  from  the 
infauman  traffic  there  carried  on  between  the  Europeans  and  the  natives, 
which  was  finally  abolished  by  the  British.  It  contains  several  distinct 
states  or  kingdoms,  as  Jaboo,  Whidah,  Ardrah,  Popo,  and  Dahomey,  which 

.  were  formerly  independent  of  one  another ;  but  the  king  of  the  last  mentioned 

.  coontiy  has  of  late  years  reduced  them  all  to  subjection,  and  appointed  a 
Tioeioy  over  them,  whose  ferocious  and  military  tyranny  now  forms  their 
only  sovemment.  The  capital  of  Dahomey  is  some  distance  in  the  interior : 
the  other  chief  towns  lie  along  the  coast,  and  amongst  them  may  be  men- 

.  tioned  Badagry,  Porto  Novo,  Whidah,  and  Great  Popo, 

38.  The  Gold  Coast  extends  firom  the  R.  Volta  on  the  E.  to  C.  ApoUonia 

-  on  the  W.,  where  it  confines  with  the  Ivory  Coast :  it  derived  its  name  from 

the  Quantity  of  precious  metal  obtained  there,  which,  however,  has  been 

very  lar  overratea,  though  it  has  led  to  this  part  of  Guinea  being  more  visited 

than  any  other.    The  Portuguese,  who,  as  has  been  already  stated-  were 

•  the  first  to  explore  the  Western  coast  of  Africa,  established-  thf 
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quiM,  ill thii aifMtioii,  fttthttCMlkorEl.MiMi;  MbycinrwMdiv. 
wiidi  skared  bj  the  Datch :  Irat  boOi  were  cUigod  to  pve  w^  to  Uw  n^^ 
of  the  Engltth,  who^  tince  the  abofitioii  of  the  shnre  tnde  here,  hne  a  iner 
iBotiDg  apoa  tkti  eoest  then  waj  ether  natioiu  The  natives  ef  tte  Qdi 
Coast  were  Ibfmeriy  divided  into  many  independent  statoa»  tl>e  prindpilrf 
which  were  Amina,  Aasin,  Fantee»  Aranta,  Warsaw,  Dankaim,  and  Ail» 
tee.  But  the  sovereign  of  the  last  mentioiied  oovntiy  has  of  hte  700 
waged  repeated  and  sicceidiil  wan  agriiiigt  several  of  ^  odiefs,  and  » 
dueed  than  to  sabjection :  his  own  tenitories  are  sitaated  ftr  inland,  C» 
massie,  the  capital  of  Ashantee,  being  more  than  100  miles  distant  fitn  lb 
Gulf  of  Guinea ;  but  notwithstanding  this,  he  has  more  ♦!>■"  once' 
his  way  to  the  sea  coast,  and  shown  miich  anxiety  to  enter  into 


relations  with  the  fiaropeans.   Cape  Coast  Castle  is  the  capital  of  ^1 

settlements  on  the  Gold  Coast;  but  forts  and  ftctories  are  also  mainttiNl 
bv  us  at  Accarah,  Annamaboe,  Dizcove,  Snocoiktee,  Cape  ApoUooii^  Ab 
The  principal  Dutch  settlements  are  £l-lfinn  and  Aam. 

SO.  The  Ivory  Coast  extends  fiem  C.  Apolkoia  on  the  £.,«  6r  Wertnad 
as  the  village  m  Growa  near  C.  Palmes,  which  sepnrates  it  fiom  theOnii 
Coast ;  it  has  obtained  its  name  from  the  great  oakntity  of  elephants'  tecA, 
or  ivoiy,  broucht  down  to  the  sea-shore  mm  oe  interior.  Thoogh  pen- 
lous  and  thicUy  set  with  villages,  its  towns  are  few  and  inoonsideiableb  lai 
are  generally  sitoated  at  the  mouths  of  liven  called  by  the  same  namtt;  Ab 
chief  of  them  are  Lahoa  and  Dromera.  The  inhabitaiito  areamongUlb 
most  suspieioas  snd  vntractable  who  are  met  with  on  the  whole  eeaitrf 
Africa ;  tney  have  prevented  the  Eoi^ieans  from  bmldinff  any  ^fftiwf«*i 
on  their  low  and  open  coast,  and  only  trade  wiA  themmSer  oicanstiBev 
of  jealousy  and  distrust 

40.  The  Grain  Coast,  the  Westeramost  part  of  Guinea,  extends  to  Ae 
R.  Mesurado,  which  sepeiates  it  from  the  eountnr  commonly  distiagimM 
by  the  name  of  Seneffambia.  It  is  also  called  Malaguetta,  and  sometiDes 
the  Pepper  Coast,  and  derived  its  appellation  of  the  Grain  Coast  from  a  eo^ 
tain  aromatic  plant,  which  produces  a  fruit  full  of  seeds,  regarded  by  tile 
Portuguese  when  they  first  landed  on  the  coast  as  a  delicaons  hixoiy,  toi 
hence  named  by  them  Grains  of  Paradise:  as  soon,  howevo',  as  EanneaB 
became  familiar  with  the  more  exquisite  aromatics  of  the  East,  this  coaner 
one  fell  into  disrepute.  The  ports  and  towns  at  which  the  tnulers  cany  oa 
their  intercourse  with  the  natives,  are  very  inconsidOTable  \  the  cldef  of  mm 
are,  Settra  Krou,  Sangnin,  the  Sesters,  and  Basses. 

41.  At  the  Eastern  extremity  of  the  Galf  of  Guinea,  or  raAer  in  tint 
part  of  it  called  the  Bight  of  Biafra,  is  the  little  island  of  Fernando  1^ 
which  now  belongs  to  the  English,  who  have  lateH'  fbrmed  a  settleoKBt 
there.  To  the  S.  W.  of  it  lies  Prince's  I.,  which  omidned  its  ftame  fioa 
having  been  given  to  the  Prince  of  Portugal :  it  was  discovered  Iw  tb 
Portuguese,  wno  still  keep  possession  of  it  Lower  down,  under  the  Eqei- 
noctial  Line,  is  the  I.  of  St  Thomas,  likewise  bekpnjging- to  the  ^rtiq;«w; 
the  inhabitants  consist  partly  of  negroes  from  the  oppobito  coasts,  mid  pertly 
of  the  descendants  of  those  Portuguese  who  were  banished  hither  as  weD  is 
to  the  neighbouring  islands,  upon  their  first  discoveiy.  To  the  S.-  W.  cf 
St  Thomas  lies  another  Portuguese  island,  known  by  the  name  of  AmMv 
Bon  or  Anna-Boa.  Considembly  fSutber  to  the  &  W.,  in  the  centre  ef  the 
Atlantic  Ooean,  and  nearly  mid-way  between  the  C.  of  Good  Itope  asd 
Sierra  Leone,  is  the  lofty  and  barren  I.  of  St  Hdena,  which  bekx^  totk 
Engliah,  and  is  generally  touched  at  by  ships  bound  to  and  from  India.  It 
has  been,  rendeisd  rem^ukaUe  in  conseqaoice  of  its.  having  bean  chssea  ti 
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ip  prison  of  Ntpdleon  Bontptrte,  who  wu  sent  hithor  by  the  allied  sore- 
!!%■•  of  £iiiDpe  in  1816 :  he  resided  here  till  the  year  1881,  when  he  died 
Iff  an  internal  cancer.  To  the  N.  W.  of  St  Helena  is  the  I.  of  Ascension, 
Mich  thoogh  entirely  barren  and  uninhabited,  is  mnch  frequented  by  ships 
■I  aoooimt  of  its  many  oonveniences. 

'  SENEGAMBIA. 

,.,  42.  The  country  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Sene- 
ibia  is  bounded  on  the  S.  by  (juinea,  on  the  E.  by 
idan,  on  the  N.  by  the  Great  Desert  of  Sahara,  and 
the  W.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean :  it  includes  a  super- 
~  extent  of  about  330,000  square  miles,  and  a  popu- 
Ittion  yaguely  estimated  at  10,000,000  souls.  The  name 
Ml  demed  from  those  of  the  two  rivers  Senegal  and 
(Sambia,  which  are  the  chief  sources  of  its  fertility, 
flioiigh  there  are  many  other  important  ones  by  which 
bis  watered,  as  the  n.  Grande,  the  Rokelle,  and  the 
Camaranca.  All  these  rivers  rise  in  the  Western  part 
of  the  ^reat  mountain-ran^e  of  Kong,  and  run  with  a 
Weste^  course  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean :  the  Senegal, 
fjf  Ba-r  ing  as  it  is  also  called,  is  &r  the  largest  of  them, 
lieing  1,640  miles  long>  and  is  increased  by  the  waters 
of  two  tributaries  named  Faleme  and  Woolima.  The 
cluef  capes  of  Senegambia  are,  C.  Verde,  C.  S.  Mary, 
JD.  Roxo,  and  C.  Mount. 

43«  Senesambia  is  divided  into  a  number  of  petty 
jftates  and  kingdoms,  independent  of  each  other,  and 
eoDstantly  vai^  in  their  limits  owing  to  the  wars  which 
diey  wage  agamst  each  other.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly 
•lilacks,  and  are  sunk  in  the  lowest  superstitions  of  pa- 
nanism;  many  of  them  are  Mahometans,  having  been 
coixverted  by  the  Moors,  who  are  still  found  wandering 
about  different  parts  of  the  country.  The  Mandingoes 
aie  the  most  numerous  and  widely  extended  of  all  the 
native  tribes  of  Senegambia ;  they  are  now  found  dis- 
persed almost  over  the  whole  country,  though  they  were 
once  confined  to  the  state  of  Manding,  whence  they 
derived  their  name.  The  Foulahs  are  another  powerful 
race  of  negroes,  and  are  said  to  have  originally  inhabited 
the  country  called  Fooladoo,  but  they  are  now  found 
scattered  over  several  of  the  states  in  the  centre  of  Sene- 
gambia.    A  third  great  race  is  that  called  the  Jaloffs, 
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Yalofisy  or  Oualofisy  who  dweD,  generally  gpeaking, 
between  the  lower  courses  of  the  Sen^al  and  Gambia, 
thou^  they  are  also  to  be  met  with  in  many  otherparta 
of  the  country. 

44.  The  namet  of  the  stitei  tnd  people  included  within  the  limits  of 
Seoigambia  may  be  teen  in  the  following  table : 


Western  States. 

Central  States. 

Eastern  States. 

Brack  or  Quallo. 

Siratik. 

Ludamar. 

Tor. 

Gedomah. 

Beeroo. 

Foatatoro. 

Jafiooo. 

Kaarta. 

Jalofis. 

Bondoo. 

Gankaran. 

Boorbialofi 
Darnel  or  Kayor. 

Kajaaga. 

Fooladoo. 

Kaason. 

Jallonkadoo. 

BaoL 

Brooko. 

Handing. 

Sin. 

Bamboak. 

Wassela. 

Barra. 

KonkodooL 

BaLmbaira 

Badibou. 

Worada. 

Masina. 

Salum. 

Dentila. 

Konff. 
Maiuana. 

Wooilu 

Sadadoo. 

Mandingoes. 

Neola. 

Baddoo. 

Foulahs. 

Tenda. 

Kafiaba. 

45.  Aniongst  the  chief  towns  of  these  states  may  be  mentioned  Jenar 
or  Genne,  in  Masina ;  Se^  and  Bammakoo  in  Bambarra,  all  three  of  wJudi 
are  on  the  banks  of  the  Nigir :  Kemmoo,  the  capital  of  Kaarta,  and  Benowm 
of  Ludamar ;  Geba,  in  the  countiy  of  the  Mandingoes ;  and  Timboo,  the 
capital  of  the  Fouiahs. 

46.  The  English  colony  of  Sierra  Leone  is  situated 
on  a  peninsula  near  the  mouth  of  the  R.  Rokelle^  in  th 
Soutn  Western  extremity  of  Senegambia  and  on  the 
borders  of  Guinea :  it  has  derived  its  name  from  a  long 
ridge  of  moimtains  infested  with  lionSy  which  rises  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  Southern  banks  of  the  river^  and 
terminates  in  C.  Shilling,  the  South  Western  point  of 
the  peninsula.  The  population  of  the  whole  colony 
amounts  to  about  20,000  souls :  the  chief  towns  are 
Freetown,  the  capital.  Regent's  Town,  Leopold,  Char- 
lotte, Bathurst,  Kissey,  8cc. :  a  fort  has  been  erected  on 
Bance  L  to  command  the  navigation  of  the  river. 

47.  The  settlement  of  Sierra  Leone  was  formed  for  objects  of  philanthropy, 
rather  than  for  political  or  commercial  advantage,  the  design  being  to  colonize 
free  negroes,  and  to  promote  the  civilization  of  Africa.  Hitherto,  however, 
the  advantages  derived  from  it  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  dangers  and 
difficulties  to  which  they  have  given  rise ;  although  several  towns  have  been 
regularly  built,  and  many  of  the  negroes  have  become  industrious  farmers, 
skilful  mechanics,  and  enterprising  traders,  performing  with  pjroprie^  tht 
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rarkmft  duties  of  social  life.  Sendee  Sierra  Leone,  the  English  hare  other 
colonies  on  this  coast,  the  principal  of  which  is  ihat  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Gambia,  the  capital  of  which  is  named  Bathurst,  and  is  situated  on  the 
Bdathern  side  of  the  river.  About  five  years  since,  the  king  of  Barra,  on 
the  opposite  shore  of  the  Gambia,  ceded  to  our  government  a  long  slip  of 
territory,  one  mile  broad,  and  about  sixty  long,  widi  the  exception  of  a  small 
ftpot  occupied  by  the  French  at  Albreda. 

48.  The  French  colonies  in  these  regions  are  commonly  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  the  Government  of  Senegal,  as  they  lie  principally  on  the  banks 
of  this  great  river.  Their  chief  settlement  is  Ft  St.  Louis,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  where  they  cany  on  most  of  their  traffic  with  the  natives  and  the 
Moois,  but  they  have  also  other  establishments  higher  up  the  Senegal  at 
Fodor,  St  Joseph  or  Galam,  and  St  Pierre.  Besides  these,  they  possess 
the  island  and  mrt  of  Goree,  situated  in  the  little  bay  which  is  formed  by  the 
promontory  of  C.  Verde  on  its  Southern  side ;  Portudal  and  Joale  between 
It  and  the  Gambia ;  and  Albreda,  already  mentioned  as  lying  on  the  Northern 
bank  of  that  river.  The  Portuguese  likewise  have  a  few  settlements  on  the 
coast  of  Senagambia,  the  principal  of  which  are  Cacheo  and  Bissao,  to  the 
N.  W.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia. 

SOUDAN  OR  NIGRITIA. 

49.  The  Arabic  name  Soudan,  which  the  Europeans 
render  by  the  synonymous  one  of  Nigritia  or  JJegro- 
land,  signifies  properly  all  the  country  inhabited  by  the 
Negroes,  but  it  is  chiefly  restricted  both  by  the  Moors  and 
iEuropeans  to  that  part  of  it  situated  along  the  banks  of 
the  R.  Nigir,  with  which  the  nations  of  BaAary  maintain 
a  commercial  intercourse.  It  is  thus  bounded  on  the 
W.  by  Senegambia,  on  the  N.  by  the  Great  Desert 
of  Sahara,  on  the  E.  by  Nubia,  and  on  the  S.  by 
countries  altogether  unknown,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Nigir  and  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon ;  its  super- 
ficial contents  may  be  taken  at  955,000  square  miles, 
and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  at  20,000,000. 

60.  The  whole  country  is  very  imperfectly  known : 
it  has  been  chiefly  explored  by  enterpnzing  and  inde&ti- 

Rble  travellers  from  amongst  our  own  countrytnen,  but 
£ar  the  greater  part  of  them  have  fallen  victims  to 
t^eirzeal  for  the  promotion  of  knowledge.  Soudan  is 
divided  into  a  number  of  petty  kingdoms,  governed  by 
sovereigns  whose  despotism  is  proportionate  to  the  igno- 
rance of  their  savage  subjects.  Thes^  kingdoms  are 
independent  of  each  other ;  but,  as  is  the  case  with  all 
Other  negro  states>  they  are  constantly  at  war  "with  ^one 
(another^  being  ambitious  of  an  increased  territory,.  Aod 
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mwieioady  muoam  tat  die  pnifits  ifUdi  they  deiive 
fiomdiesakofdUtlidrGaplifaiMdbinrefl;  Alxmtcne- 
balfof  die  JnhalwtMrti  prafan  a  teiy  cunruptod  farm  of 
MakonieliiiiBni,  and  die  odien  mxe  paeaitt* 

M.  Tlie  greet  mtunl  feetue  at  Soudan  is  die  R. 
IT^,  odiennae  called  Quom^  Qaolla,  ai^  Jofirba:  it 
liaes  in  die  Western  nit  of  die  M%  of  Koiu^  and  nmi 
tkenoe  N.  E.  diroiigli  Lake  Dibbie,  neat  Ttmihoiiiia, 
where  it  soddenlf  tonis  to  tbeSoadvarard  and  entasAt 
Galf  of  Guinea  by  eeveial  moatha.  Its  tolal  lengdi  ii 
about  S»MO  miles  and  it  is  joined  by  fenr  tributariesi^  m 
the  Ba-y immay  die  Sackatoo  IL,  die  Matamia^  and  flte 
Tahadda.  The  last  flDcntioDed  river  is  supposed  to  eon:* 
nect  die  N^  widi  the  R.  Shary  whidi  flows  into  L 
Tdiad.  This  lake  ia  aituated  nearly  in  die  centre  of  the 
whole  continent,  betwixt  die  atatea  of  Boniou,  Be^bamdi 
and  Kanem;  it  reoeirea  the  watera  of  the  Yeou^.the 
Shaiy,  the  Bahr-el-Gaadl,  and  die  BahiHst-Fey^  qr 
the  tawafaftay  river  as  the  name  ngnifies.  Tlie  lat^ 
named  river  oommunicatea  widi  Lake  Fittre,  wluch  & 
fenned  by  the  IL  Djyr  or  Miaselad.  It  is  by  means  of 
some  of  tneae  great  streams,  concerning  which  so  veiy 
fitde  is  known,  that  die  native  accounts  represent  Hk 
Nigir  as  being  one  river  widi  the  Nile ;  whether  by  9fL 
actual  junction  of  the  streams,  <Mr  by  an  elevated  hke 
whence  their  waters  flow  in  different  directions  (t .  e.  Qit 
Nile  to  the  North  East,  and  tl^  Nigir  to  the  West  9$ 
fiur  as  the  R.  ShaiyX  remains  yet  to  be  demonstrated. 

6i.  Thft  prmdpal  kiogdoBi  or  ttalei  into  which  Soudun  is  drndec!,  msf 
be  seen  IB  tM  fouowiiig  table : 


Wettem  States. 

Ettrten  States. 

TVwdMCtaOa 

Boraoow 
Yanbe. 

BomoQ. 
Ktnem. 

Fandak 

SaekmtiM. 

Sfl%,  Wdby,  of  Beigoo. 

For. 

Hownstu 

KordoAuu 

63*  Tombuctoo,  or  Timboctoo  as  it  is  also  called,  tlie 
great  oommerciil  em^tvxmi  oil  ^3^  mteriot  of  Africa,  is 
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ritaated  near^the  North  Western  extremity  of  Soudan^ 
about  12  miles  from  the  Northern  bank  of  the  Nigir, 
its  port  upon  which  is  called  Kabra.  It  is  a  town  of 
ancient  foundation,  having  been,  built  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  13th  century,  but  it  is  neither  so  large 
Aor  so  populous  as  it  has  till  very  lately  been  suppos^, 
fcr  its  circuit  is  said  not  to  exceed  3  miles,  and  the 
somber  of  its  inhabitants  to  be  under  15,000.  The 
Ipopulation  is  chiefly  composed  of  negroes,  for  the  Moors 
irho  actually  reside  there  are  few :  the  houses  are  de- 
Kribed  as  being  generally  mud-huts,  crowded  together 
in  the  midst  of  a  barren  and  sandy  desert.  Tombuctoo 
owes  all  its  importance  to  its  central  situation,  which 
fenders  it  the  grand  point  of  union  betwixt  the  Moors 
in  the  Northern  part  of  the  continent,  the  nemx>es  of 
Senegambia  on  the  West,  those  of  Soudan  on  the  East, 
'and  c^  Guinea  on  the  South ;  from  all  these  countries 
caravans  repair  to  it,  and  for  the  time  very  much  add  to 
the  population  and  Ufe  of  the  town,  which  on  their  de- 
parture again  relapses  into  its  native  dullness. 

54.  New  fiinue,  thB  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Bomou,  is  situated  to  the 
S»  W.  of  L.  Tchad,  and  contains  about  10,000  inhabitants ;  it  is  a  town  of 
jHMDe  importance,  from  its  sovereign  being  one  of  the  most  powerful  monarchs 
in  the  whole  country,  having  at  cQfierent  times  extended  his  conquests  over 
all  the  8iirnrandin|f  states  as  fieir  as  Dar-Fur.  Kanem  lies  to  the  N.  of  L. 
Tchad,  its  cajutal  is  Maoo :  Begharmi  is  on  the  opj^ite  shores  of  the  lake, 
wod  its  chief  town  is  also  called  Begharmi,  or  sometmies  Mesna.  Dar  Saley 
or  Wad^y  is  one  of  the  most  powenul  kingdoms  in  all  Soudan,  and  has  ren- 
-dered  tlie  neighbouring  state  of  Kordofon  tributanr  to  it :  its  chief  town  is 

Cobbe*  which  is  one  m  the  principal  channels  of  communication  between 
the  people  of  Nigritia  and  the  Abyssinians,  Nubians,  and  Egyptians. 

TIBBOO  AND   TUABICK. 

55.  The  Hbboo  inhabit  the  Eastern  part  of  that  extensive  desert  country 
wluch  lies  between  Soudan  and  the  kingdoms  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea.  They  are  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Fezzan  and  Barca,  on  the  E.  by 
^m>t  and  Nubia,  on  the  S.  by  Dar-Fur,  Dar-Saley,  Kanem,  and  Bomou, 
and  on  the  W.  by  a  line  extending  between  the  last  mentioned  country  and 
Fezian,  which  separates  them  from  the  Tuarick.  They  are  not  quite  black, 
and  difier  sUtoeether  both  in  their  appearance  and  manners  from  the  ne- 
groes :  they  foUow  a  roving,  predatoiy  life,  and  are  divided  into  several 
tiibes,  who  are  constantly  making  war  upon  each  other,  and  pillaging  the 
surounding  countries :  about  one  half  of  them  profess  the  Mahometan 
selig^on  in  a  veiy  corrupt  form,  but  the  others  are  pagans.  The  principal 
tribes  are  the  Tibboo  of  Febabo,  dwelling  on  the  borders  of  Barca  and 
Feoan ;  the  Rock  Tibboo  or  Rshade  (so  called  from  their  houses  being 
bidlt  in  the  rocks)  whose  chief  town  is  Abo,  a  little  to  the  S.  of  Fezzan ; 
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tW  Tibboo  tf  BUm^  and  Tibboo  of  Gsiida,  toiraids  iIm  frontien  of  Bonm ; 
tbe  Tibboo  of  Boraoo,  wboic  duef  town  it  Yen  ;  ond  the  Hbboo  of  A>— , 
scu  tbe  borders  oi  Wadty. 

•6.  Tbe  Taarick  inbabit  tbe  Western  port  of  the  great  deaert  eoaatiy  d 
Sahaia,  bcine  bounded  on  the  N.  hj  tbe  Barbaiy  States,  ontheE.  brFcm 
and  tbe  tcmiory  of  the  Tibboo,  on  tbe  S.  by  Howana  and  Senegambii,  tri 
on  tbe  >V.  br  tbe  Moorish  tribes  dwelling  akmg  the  coast  of  the  Atintie 
Ocean.  Tber  are  a  powerfal  race  of  people,  and  their  akin  is  mncb  whilt 
than  tbat  of  tteir  Eastern  neighboors  the  Hbboo ;  they  apeak  tbe  Bnte 
lanpiage.  and  are  all  Mahometans.    Tbej  lead  a  wandering  and  Nooaii 


l:fe  like  tbe  Arabs,  and  live  noon  pillage;  they  are  divided  into  many  tritely 
and  are  always  at  war  with  the  different  kingdoms  of  Sondan,  fdieneetl^ 
cany  off  vast  nnmbert  of  c^vcs  and  sell  them  as  slaves.  The  caitfiH 
trarersing  their  territoiy  from  the  Barbery  States  to  the  countries  oa  (hi 
Nisir.  are  obliged  to  pay  them  a  certain  tnbnte  to  secure  themselves  a  fne 
and  aamolested  passage.  Tbe  prindpal  TuaridL  tribes  aie  those  of  Ghmt 
on  tbe  &  W.  frontiers  of  Feoan ;  the  Rolluvi,  who  possess  the  kiagdM 
of  Asben  to  tbe  N.  of  Bomon ;  ^  TnaridL  of  Agadez;  and  the TigiM 
Tnarick,  imaBodiately  above  Howssa. 

57.  Tbe  Moots  and  Arabs  who  wander  about  the  Westernmost  paiti  rf 
tbe  Sahara,  are  divided  into  many  branches  and  tribes,  as  the  TaatiM, 
Libdesscbas,  Wadefims,  Lodajas,  Mongearts,IIilil,  &c.  Some  of  tbem  tiadi 
•a  the  cunis  which  aic  nrodnced  in  the  fiHests  of  the  coantiy,  Imt  tbey  IN 
all  u  the  ptactiee  of  jplnndering  soch  vessels  as  are  wrecked  on  the  con^ ' 
and  Mlliag  the  crews  uto  slaveiy. 

KINGDOM    OF   FEZZAN. 

58.  Fezzan  touches  to  the  N.  upon  the  Regency  of 
Tn{KUi,  and  is  bounded  on  all  other  sides  by  the  Great 
Sandy  Desert :  it  comprehends  a  superficial  extent  o 
aKnit  136,400  square  miles,  but  its  population  is  thought 
not  to  exceed  180,000  souls,  and  is  of  a  very  mixed  Sa- 
meter,  being  composed  partly  of  the  natives  of  tiie  sur- 
r\nnuiing  desert,  and  partly  of  merchants  from  all  the 
noiirhlxniring  countries.  XLe  Fezzaneers  are  Mahome- 
tans :  they  are  governed  by  a  king,  who  assumes  at 
pivsent  the  title  of  Bey,  and  whose  power  is  despotic 
and  hereditary,  Mourzouk,  the  capital  of  Fezzan,  is 
situated  in  the  South  Western  part  of  the  kingdom,  and 
is  the  onlinary  residence  of  the  sultan  or  Bey ;  it  is  sui^ 
r\nuided  by  strong  walls,  but  is  a  place  of  very  little 
iwisoquence,  its  population  not  exceeding  2,000  souls: 

59.  Fenan  is  an  exceedingly  desert  and  arid  country,  and  contains  no 
nx^rs  of  the  least  consequence.'  Its  N.  part  is  traversed  by  the  lofky  range 
\>f  mountains  called  the  Soudah  M".  or  Black  Harutsh,  which  are,  as  it 
WYiv*  the  Kastem  termination  of  M'.  Atlas :  tbey  throw  off  a  spur  towards 
the  S,  named  tbe  White  Hanitsh  and  the  Eyre  M*.  Fezzan  was  overniB 
at  a  ytty  earlv  period  by  the  Saracens,  who  established  in  it  the  Mahanetta 
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iUkp  which  has  ever  aince  condnned  to  prevail,  though  many  traces  of  gross 
%uiisiii  are  atill  to  be  met  with.  About  one  half  of  the  inhabitaots  are 
Hfoes,  the  limits  of  the  Uack  population  extending  as  far  Northward  as  the 
IprA  of  Sebha.  Fenan  deriyes  all  its  importance  from  its  situation  render- 
(f  It  the  great  depdl  for  most  of  the  commerce  which  is  carried  on  between 
IK  Northern,  Eastern,  and  Central  parts  of  Africa ;  hence  merchants  from 
jtarincipal  Barbaiy  States,  as  well  as  from  Soudan,  Egypt,  and  even  from 
hJbui*  are  found  dwelling  within  its  limits,  and  caravans  of  traders  from 
pBml  of  these  countries  occasionally  pass  through  it  The  kin^  is  altoge- 
i|r  Qncontronled  in  the  exercise  of  his  authori^,  though  hb  dommions  have 
■P  tribataiy  to  Tripdi  since  the  middle  of  the  16th  centuiy,  the  Bashaw 
IJfcff  latter  country  annually  sending  an  embassy  to  receive  the  stipulated 
■B  eitiier  in  gold,  slaves,  or  other  articles  of  value.  The  other  chief  towns 
UFenaoi  besides  Mourzouk  are  Sockna,  Sebha,  Zuela  and  Germa. 

■ff      TBV   CAPS    YBSDB,  CANARY,   MADEIRA,   AND   WESTERN   ISLANDS. 

'W.'Thb  Caps  Verde  Islands,  the  most  Southern  of  those  which  lie  off  the 
fc-W.  coast  of  Africa  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  are  about  300  miles  distant 
km  the  promontory  whence  they  derive  their  name.  The  principal  of  them 
|»  ten  in  number,  viz.  St  Antonio,  St.  Vincent,  St  Lucia,  St.  Nicholas, 
ilL  >^™i  Bnenavista,  on  the  North;  and  Mayo,  Santiago,  Fuego  or 
iLPbilip,  and  Brava  or  St.  John,  on  the  South  :  the  nearest  of  them  to  the 
MJiileiiil  in  Buenavista,  and  the  most  distant  St.  Antonio.  They  unitedly 
■■tain  a  superficial  extent  of  about  1,800  square  miles,  and  100,000  inha- 
■tftnts.  They  were  first  discovered  in  the  middle  of  the  15th.  century  by  a 
Jcnoese  in  the  service  of  the  king  of  Portugal,  and  were  then  inhabited  by 
■groes :  the  Portuguese,  however,  have  at  different  times  senf  out  a  number 
if  settlers,  and  have  ever  since  kept  possession  of  them,  their  governor  re- 
ifing  at  Porto  Praya  in  the  island  of  Santiago. 

61.  The  Canary  or  Fortunate  Islands  lie  off.  the  South  Western 
Btxemity  of  Morocco ;  Forteventura,  the  nearest  of  them,  being  only  45 
■lea  distant  from  the  mainland.    There  are  only  seven  principal  islands, 
■Bely,  Forteventura,  Lancerota,  Canary,  Teneriffe,  Gomera,  Palma,  and 
Fcno :  of  these,  Canary  is  remarkable  as  having  given  name  to  the  whole 
jnmp^  Teneriffe  on  account  of  its  very  lofty  pe^,  and  Ferro  as  the  place 
idopied  by  the  old  geographers  for  a  First  Meridian.    The  Canary  Is.  con- 
Inn  aboat  2,900  square  miles,  and  180,000  inhabitants ;  they  are  under  the 
ioninion  of  the  Spaniards,  whose  viceroy  resides  at  Santa  Ciiiz  in  Tenerifie, 
te  most  important  harbour  of  the  whole  group.    The  Canary  Islands  were 
eompletely  lost  sight  of  in  Europe  during  the  dark  ages,  till  the  middle  of 
fte  14th  century,  when  the  Spanish  navigators  brought  a  confused  account 
■f  their  existence ;  they  were  not,  however,  fully  explored  till  fifty  years 
afterwards,  when  a  Norman  gentleman  conquered  most  of  them,  and  re- 
ceired  the  soTcreignty  of  them  from  Henry  3d.,  king  of  Castile,  on  condi- 
tion of  perpetual  homage  to  the  crown  of  Castile.    The  aboriginal  natives  of 
the  Canaries  were  called  Guanches,  and  defended  every  mile  of  their  islands 
against  the  invasion  of  the  Spaniaids  with  great  intrepidity,  rill  being  over- 
powered by  superior  numbers  and  discipline,  they  were  at  last  either  exter- 
minated or  forced  to  submit  to  the  ceremony  of  baptism.    The  few  of  them 
which  remained  from  the  massacres  which  had  been  committed  amongst 
them,  were  not,  however,  able  to  be  kept  in  that  decree  of  civilization  re- 
quired by  their  conquerors ;  the  Spanish  colonists  therefore  applied  subse- 
quently to  the  mother  country  for  the  introduction  of  the  Inquisition,  which 
was  immediately  granted,  and  thb  horrible  engine  of  static  i^olvc^  so  com.- 


vit.  St.  Maria,  SL  Michael,  Terceira,  Cractosa,  St.  Gearg^ 
Flores,  and  Carvo  :  of  these  the  aunt  imporlant  one  ii  Tercein 
of  which  is  Augra,  nhere  the  Portuguese  goienioc  resides. 
were  uakuown  to  the  Aucieats,  and  though  aome  description 

Eiien  by  the  Arabian  geographers  of  the  middle  ages,  ih^  wet 
V  Europeans  till  about  the  middle  of  the  IStb  centaty,  whi 
discovered  bj  a  Flemish  merchant  who  was  driven  by  stress  of  i 
their  shores ;  this  led  to  their  being  explored  bj  the  Portugues 
ever  since  kept  possession  of  them. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


CONTINENT    OF    AMERICA. 


1,  America,  or  The  New  World,  may  be 
as  an  immense  island,  stretching  nearly  across  t 
em  Hemisphere,  in  the  same  way  that  the  th. 
continents  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  being  t 
together  and  surrounded  by  the  ocean,  likewise 
enormous  island.  It  is  washed  on  the  E.  by  tht 
Ocean,  on  the  S.  by  the  Antarctic  Ocean,  on  ti 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  on  the  N.  bv  the  Arctii 
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_  heard  of  the  discoveries  of  Columbus,  imbibed 

desire  of  distinguishing  himself  by  a  similar  pursuit, 

first  visited  the  New  World  in  1499.    Tv^o  years 

Lor  to  this,  Sebastian  Cabot,  the  son  of  a  Venetian 

lot,  but  an  Englishman  by  birth,  was  despatched  from 

(ristol,  his  native  place,  by  king  Henry  7th,  and  dis- 

tred  the  islands  of  Newfoundland  and  St.  John,  and 

Led  down  the  coast  of  the  mainland  as  far  as  Florida. 

S.  Columbus  having  had  considerable  nautical  experience,  felt  satisfied 
only  that  there  must  be  lands  still  farther  to  the  Westward  than  those 
ady  explored,  but  that  a  shorter  passage  to  the  East  Indies,  at  that  time 
great  ooject  of  Portuguese  navigation,  might  be  found  in  steering  in  that 
ction  than  round  the  continent  of  Africa.  When  he  had  settled  his  plan 
extending  the  boundaries  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Earth,  he  laid  his 
tme  before  the  Senate  of  Genoa,  and,  making  his  own  country,  for  which 
boxe  a  filial  and  sincere  afiection,  the  first  tender  of  his  services,  offered 
sail  under  the  banners  of  that  republic,  in  quest  of  new  regions.  Genoa 
Mjected  his  offer ;  and  Portugal,  to  whom  he  next  applied,  treated  him  with 
JK>  much  duplicity,  that  he  went  himself  to  Spain,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
\d  sent  his  brother  Bartholomew  into  England,  to  make  the  like  proposals 
Id  both  courts.  By  both  his  schemes  were  at  first  slighted,  till  by  the  in- 
^terposition  of  some  zealous  friends  at  the  court  of  Spain,  a  change  was  ef- 
iscted  in  his  fovour,  and  a  treaty  signed  with  him,  by  which  Ferdinand  and 
[^Isabella,  the  sovereigns  of  Spain,  appointed  him  their  High  Admiral  in  aU 
jdie  seas  he  should  discover,  and  their  viceroy  in  all  the  islands  and  con- 
tinents. 

4.  Columbus  accordingly  set  sail  from  Palos,  a  small  sea-port  town  of 
Seville  in  Andalusia,  his  neet  consisting  of  only  three  small  vessels,  having 
en  board  but  ninety  men ;  and  after  surmounting  the  difficulties  of  a  perilous 
and  mutinous  voyage,  he  discovered,  on  the  33d  day  from  his  departure, 
JDne  of  the  Bahama  islands,  which  he  subsequently  named  San  Salvador. 
Jle  was  the  first  European  who  set  foot  in  the  New  World  which  he  had 
iBscovered,  and  he  took  solemn  possession  of  it  for  the  crown  of  Castile  and 
l^eon,  with  all  the  formalities  observed  in  the  a{>propriation  of  new  dis- 
coveries. From  San  Salvador  Columbus  proceeded  in  his  investigations  ^  he 
jaw  several  islands,  and  touched  on  three  of  the  largest :  he  likewise  visited 
Qaba  and  Hispaniola.  Wherever  he  went  he  enquired  for  gold,  and  having 
•Irtained  a  certain  quantity  of  the  precious  metal,  and  made  other  arrange- 
inents,  be  took  his  departure  homewards,  accompanied  by  some  of  the 
Natives,  and  arrived  in  tlie  port  of  Palos,  about  seven  months  and  a  half 
finm  the  time  when  he  set  out  thence.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  conferred 
moo  him  the  highest  honours  which  gratitude  or  admiration  could  suggest : 
aU  bis  stipulated  privileges  were  confirmed,  his  family  was  ennobled,  and 
'al^^rf^1*''  armament  was  immediately  fitted  out  for  him.  This  consisted  of 
17  ships,  and  about  1,500  persons,  of  whom  a  large  number  were  men  of 
dbtinction,  destined  to  settle  in  the  newly  discovered  countries. 

:  5.  Columbus  sailed  from  Cadiz  on  his  second  voyage  to  the  New  World, 
in  the  year  1493.  He  first  reached  the  Caribbee  Islands,  and  subsequently 
Hispaniola,  where  he  built  a  small  town,  which  he  named  Isabella,  in 
honour  of  hb  royaJ  patroness :  he  then  proceeded  in  quest  of  new  discoveries, 
bat.  during  a  tedious  voyage  of  five  n^onths,  in  wh\c\i  h,^  ^si^^^'kA.  ^^%i^ 


C4mti»emi  of  America, 

servrml  di>t:nct  ridsres,  whoee  total  breadth  Taries  firom 
30  to  100  miles :  they  run  nearly  parallel  with  the  sea- 
^i^jct^  ai  the  distance  of  from  50  to  400  miles  from  it,. 
2ad  <lxTide  the  nTer&  and  streams  of  water  which  flow 
m::*  *Jie  Ailint;c  on  the  East,  from  those  which  flow  into 
«  and  the  R.  Mississippi  on  the  West  These 
^rt  nof  confusedly  nroken,  but  stretch  along 


1  unJonn  nin^^:<,  for  the  most  part  not  half  a  mile  hi^ 
The  Teverai  mi^es  are  known  by  different  names,  as 
The  Blue  R:d£:e,  North  Mountam,  Jackson's  Mountein^ 
1  Mountain,  Cumberland  Mountain,  8lc. 

lA.  rw  cJcv^iaoQi  a£  seme  of  the  principal  moantains,  volcaiioei,  and 
2C  Aacnci.  abcvt  uc  Icrcl  of  ibc  aei,  will  be  found  in  the  foUoviB^ 


i\>oPT:CAL  TABLE  OF  THE  PRDfCIPAL  MOUNTAINS  OF 

AMERICA. 


Xi'.tf»  .  -  - 

l^cbu       -        -        - 
Ca£:«*'*    R'>i^Pf    l'ait«d  I 

Sum 
Chic bonzoM'..  Colombia  ■ 
Coupixi  M-..  Colombia  •  | 
Coruon,  Kl,  Colombia    -  < 
Cuaarama  M\  Gu^-ana    [ 
DfescabezadoM»..La'Plau  ' 
Dakia  M'.  Guyana 
Doraogo,  1 ».  of,  Mexico 
Eha*.  M'.  S*..  N.W.  Ame- 
rica  -        -        -        - 
Fairweather,  M^^  X.  W. 
America     -        -        - 
Fraide,  Peak  of,  Mexico  - 
G«anaxiiato,T".of,  Mexico 
Hecla,  M^  Iceland 
Unissa  M^,  Colombia    - 
Keaisarge    M"^    United 


6.3M 
K^M 

21. lU 
19.1S5 

3420 

20.000 

r.4S6 
19,410 

4.1^ 
21.1S4 
18.S75 
15,79d 

6.420 
18,000 

8,467 

6,848 

12,672 

14,900 

15,129 

6,833 

4,980 

17^38 

2,461 


Killington  Peak,    United 
Suict        .        .        . 

Uanfios  M%  Chili 

Mansfield     M'.,    United 
State!        .         .        . 

Mexico,  City  of,  Mexico  - 

Micupampa,  T^.  of,  Peru 

Miseiy,  M».,  St  Christo- 
pben  ... 

Moose    Hillock,     United 
States        ... 

Monie   Garou  M".,    St. 
Vincents    .         .        - 

Pelee  M°.,  Martinique     - 

PichincaM.,  Colombia    - 

Popocatepetl  M°.,  Mexi- 
co    -       -        - 

Quito,  T^.  of,  Colombia  - 

Kiobamba,  T°.  of,  Colom- 
bia   -        -        -        - 

Saddle  M>.,  United  SUtes 

Sangai  M^,  Colombia     - 

Sncfiel,  Iceland 

Stony  or  Rocky  M»«.,  N. 
America  (highest  p'.)  - 

Sulphur  Volcano,  Guada- 
loupe         -        -        . 

Tang[uragua  M*.,  Colom- 
bia   -       -        -        . 

Wachusett  M"^    United 
States        ... 

White  M*,,  United  States 


Feet 

3,921 
20,0M 

4,279 

7,491 

11,670 

3,711 

4,6S6 

5,090 

5,100 

15,939 

17,268 
9,536 

10,800 
4,000 

17,138 
6,860 

6,150 

5,041 

15,814 

2;M0 
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pBted  with  gentleiiess,  for  it  was  his  defence  of  the  property  and  lives  of 
harmless  savages  that  had  brought  down  upon  his  head  such  bitter 
The  Spaniards,  in  order  to  efiect  the  subjugation  of  the  country,' 
cm  a  most  barbarous  system  of  extermination :  and  not  content  with 
ordinary  and  most  bloody  destruction  of  war,  which  their  superiority  in 
s  and  tactics  gave  them  over  such  rude  people,  they  caused  a  great 
feber  of  the  Indians  to  be  torn  to  pieces  by  large  hounds  and  a  species  of 
[ffii  or  bull-dogs.    They  likewise  occasioned  ue  death  of  vast  numbers 

Ea  of  these  poor  wretches  in  the  mines,  in  the  pearl-fisheries,  and  under 
weight  of  Dordens  that  could  only  be  transported  on  men's  shoulders, 
nue  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the  New 
Mrldy  no  beast  of  burden  or  of  draught  was  found.    In  short,  they  ex- 
.  innumerable  cruelties   on  the  caeiquet  or  chiefs,  whom  they  sus« 
of  having  concealed  any  silver  or  gold :  no  dbcipline  whatever  was 
red  in  thdr  small  parties,  composed  mostly  of  thieves,  and  commanded 
bmen  who  merited  capital  punishment  for  their  crimes,  and  had  mostly 
■Bk  telcen  from  the  dregs  of  the  people*    It  is  an  indisputable  fact,  that 
Ibth  Almagro  and  Pizarro  could  neither  rea4  nor  write.     These  two  adven- 
Mkis  were  at  the  head  of  170  foot-soldiers,  a  number  of  bull-dogs,  and  a 
iHiik  named  La  Valle  Viridi,  whom  Ahnagro  afterwards  caused  to  be  beaten 
li  death  with  the  but<end  of  muskets,  in  the  island  of  Puna.    Such  was  the 
may  that  marched  against  the  Peruvians :  as  to  that  which  went  to  the 
of  the  Mexicans,  under  the  conduct  of  Cortez,  it  consisted  of  fifteen 
era,  aad  500  infimtiy  at  the  utmost.    The  horrors  committed  by  these 
muderers  are  indescribable ;  and  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  ignorant 
iges,  whom  they  butchered  for  the  sake  of  plunder,  would  exceed  the 
boonds  of  all  credimHty,  if  it  did  not  stand  upon  the  pages  of  history  re- 
nrded  by  their  own  countiymen.    By  such  means  they  succeeded  in  sub- 
dafaig  more  than  one -third  of  the  New  World  under  their  dominion,  but  a 
MbnOiiition  has  at  last  overtaken  them :  at  this  moment  they  do  not  possess 
ft  angle  foot  of  land  iii  the  whole  continent  of  America,  whilst  their  own 
IvritDiy  in  Europe,  enervated  by  the  vast  wealth  which  it  so  easily  drew 
fpom  its  prolific  colonies,  has  become  one  of  the  most  unhappy  and  degraded 
eountries  in  all  Christendom. 

9.  Peincipal  Mountains  of  America.  There  is 
one  great  range  of  mountains,  which  extends  through 
the  whole  Western  part  of  America,  from  the  shores  of 
tbe  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Southern  extremity  of  the  con- 
tinent. It  is  called  the  Rocky  or  Stony  Mountains  in 
IJ'orth  America,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Andes, 
or  The  Cordillera  (i.  e.  Mange)  of  the  Andes,  in  South 
America.  The  Alleghany,  Allegany,  or  Apalachian  moun- 
tainsy  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  from  a  tribe  of  In- 
dians who  live  in  their  neighbourhood,  is  the  name  ap- 
plied to  an  extensive  range  of  hills,  stretching  in  a  North 
Easterly ,  direction  through  the  United  States  in  the 
Eastern  part  of  North  America,  nearly  from  the  mouth 
of  the  R,  St,  Lawrence  to  that  of  the  Mississippi.  They 
afe  about  1,200  miles  in  length,  and  are  composed  of 
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several  distinct  ridges,  whose  total  breadth  vaiies  fi 
30  to  100  miles  :  they  run  nearly  parallel  with  the  s 
shore,  at  the  distance  of  from  60  to  400  miles  from  it, 
and  divide  the  rivers  and  streams  of  water  which  flow 
into  the  Atlantic  on  the  East,  from  those  which  flow  into 
the  lakes  and  the  R,  Mississippi  on  the  West.  These 
mountains  are  not  confusedly  broken,  but  stretch  aloif 
in  uniform  ranges,  for  the  most  part  not  half  a  mile  higt 
The  several  ridges  are  known  by  different  names,  aa 
The  Blue  Ridge,  North  Mountain,  Jackson's  Mouat^ 
Laurel  Mountain,  Cumberland  Mountain,  &,c. 

10.  The  elcvaliona  of  some  of  the  priDcipal  mountains,  lolcaaoes,  ind 
tovrns  of  America,  above  the  level  of  ihe  sea,  will  be  lound  id  the  rollmuf 
tables 
SYNOPTICAL  TABLE  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  MOUNTAINS  OF     ■ 
AMERICA. 


Feet. 

Fml 

Alleghany    M".,    United 

Killinelon  Peak,    United 

Alta^  M".,  6o^mL      '- 

0,234 

i,es4 

JT,aS6 

Manflos  H°.,  ChiE 

2O,0M 

Andes      M'.,    Colombia, 

Mansfield    M".,    United 

AtilisanaM".',  Colombia- 

21,114 

Slates 

4.271 

19,135 

Mejico,  City  of,  Mexico  - 

7,4H 

Asculnev    M''.,     United 

Micupampa,  T°.  of,  Peru 

11.67* 

Stales        -        -        - 

3,320 

Misery,  M'.,   SL  Christo. 

Blaofiuillo  M".,  Chili      - 

20,000 

pb/r,           .         .         . 

s.ni 

Blue  M'.,  Jamaica  (bighest 

Moose    Hillock,    United 

p..)   .        .      \^    . 

7,480 

Slates        -        -        - 

4,6U 

CajambeOuicouM".,  Co- 

Morno  Gaiou   M".,   St. 

lombia       .        -        - 

IByilO 

Viticetiti   -        .        - 

s.m 

C^iel's    Rump,    United 

PeleeM".,  Martinique      - 

i,m 

Stales         -         -         . 

4,188 

PichincaM.,  Colombia  - 

11^ 

ChimhorasoM".,  Colombia 

21.134 

CotopajiiM".,  Colombia. 

I8.87S 

17,261 

Coraion,  El,  Colombia    - 

16,795 

Quito,  T°.  of.  Colombia  . 

9fi» 

Coanarama  M°,  Guyana 

D,420 

18,000 

bia    ■        .        .        - 

lajMi 

Duida  M°.  Guyana 

8,467 

Saddle  M"..UmledSUlai 

4,«M 

Darango,  J",  of,  Mexico 
El!w,M'.S'.,N.W.Ame- 

6.848 

Sangai  M".,  Colombia      - 

17,118 

Snittiel.  Iceland      - 

6.869 

18.072 

Stony  ot  Rocky  M-.,  N. 

FaiTweather,  M>^  N.  W. 

America  (higliest  p'.>  - 

G.1M 

America     - 

14,000 

Sulphur  Volcano,  Guada- 

■Fraide,  Peak  of.  Mexico. 

lfi,129 

lo^ipe         -        -        - 

S.M1 

GuanaiBBto,!'".  of,  Mexico 

6,883 

Tunguragua  M".,  Colom. 

Hecla,  M'..  Iceland         . 

4,980 

bit   ?      .        .        - 

lS,8il 

DinisraM''.,  ColoroUa    - 

17,238 

Wacbuseit   M=.,    Uniled 

Kearearge    M°.,     United 

Stales         -        .        - 

S.DM 

States        .       .       . 

5,161  IviUwM*,  United  Slate. 

e.tu 
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11.  States  of  America*  The  Isthmus  of  Darien, 
t  Panama  as  it  is  also  called^  is  not  more  than  25  miles 
load  in  its  narrowest  part;  it  divides  America  into  two 
■oiy  equal  portions,  that  which  lies  to  the  N.  of  it  being 
llpamonly  called  North  America,  and  that  to  the  S.  of 
l^outh  America.  The  Northern  part  of  America,  ex- 
pfeding  between  the  two  great  oceans  and  including 
life  uian  one  fifth  part  of  tibe  whole  continent,  belong 
iir.ihe  British,  with  the  exception  of  a  comparatively 
f^all  portion  at  tiie  Western  extremity  opposite  to  Asia, 
Aich  belongs  to  the  Russians  and  is  generally  denomi- 
llted  Russian  America.  British  America  contains 
iJreTal  subdivisions,  as  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  New 
Ininswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Newfoundland,  New  Britain, 
kc :  its  North  Eastern  part  touches  upon  Greenland, 
Miich  is  the  farthest  part  of  the  continent  in  this  direc- 
lion,  and  off  which  is  the  island  of  Iceland. 
.  12.  The  United  States  lie  immediately  South  of 
British  America,  and  below  them  again  is  Mexico ;  both 
of  which  countries  likewise  occupy  the  whole  breadth  of 
tiie  continent  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Farther  Southward  are,  the  little  territory  of  Balleze, 
belonging  to  the  British;  and  the  republic  of  Guatimala, 
which  occupies  the  narrowest  part  of  the  continent  and 
IS  the  Southernmost  state  in  North  America.  To  tiie  £. 
of  Mexico  and  Guatimala,  in  tiie  North  Atlantic  Ocean, 
there  is  a  multitude  of  islands,  some  of  which  are  very 
ocmsiderable  in  size  but  others  are  of  little  consequence : 
ill  these  islands  are  collectively  distinguished  by  the 
appellation  of  The  West  Indies  or  West  India  Islands, 
and  belong  mosdy  to  European  Powers. 

13.  The  Northernmost  State  in  South  America  is 
Colombia,  which  confines  towards  the  North  West  with 
Guatimala :  to  the  East  of  it  lies  Guyana,  parcelled  out 
into  three  divisions,  belonging  to  the  English,  Dutch, 
and  French.  The  whole  Eastern  part  of  South  America 
forms  one  large  empire,  called  the  Empire  of  Brazil,  and 
comprehends  very  nearly  one  half  of  the  peninsula.  To 
the  W.  of  it,  and  to  the  S.  of  Colombia,  are  Peru  and 
Upper  Peru;  the  former  of  these  is  farther  Northward 
ami  extends  along  the  coast  of  tiie  Pacific  Oce^xL^  the 
htter  Csometimea  styled  Bolivia)  is  moTeVci\axA\^^^i^\v 
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dL — The  little  dtctatorship  of  Para«;uaTfiea 
ths  two  riven  Paraguay  and  Paraoa,  to  wi  S. 
and  W.  of  Brazil,  and  to  the  S.  E.  of  Upper  Pan: 
towAida  the  S.  it  touches  upon  La  Plata  or  uie  Acpa- 
tine  RepuUie,  vihich  extends  from  die  Cordillera  ofthe 
Andes  to  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean. 

14.  Chili  in  a  long  narrow  tract  of  country,  lying  alrag 
the  shores  of  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  and  bounded.{«i 
the  E.  by  the  Andes,  which  divide  it  from  La  Plata.  Tlu 
Southern  extremity  of  the  continent  is  cedled  Patagcnu^ 
and  is  separated  from  an  island,  or  several  i^msdB, 
known  by  the  name  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  by  the  Strait  of 
MaoeUan.  To  the  Eastward  of  Patagonia  are  the  Falk- 
land lalandt,  and  &rtber  out  in  the  Atlantic  he  Gearcia 
and  the  Sandwich'  Land.  New  South  Shetland  is  m 
name  Eiven  to  an  extensive  archipelago  lying  about  400> 
miles  Beh>w  Cape  Hom,  which  is  the  Southern  extremiti 
of  Tana  del  Fnego :  it  cowBtfi  of  several  islands,  called 
Kiac  George'a  I.,  Palmer's  Land,  Powell's  Group,  iuC. 
Stiirfartber  SouUi  are  two  small  islands  knon-a  by  tu 
names  of  Peter's  L  and  Alexander's  I. ;  these  are  neiuw 
to  the  South  Pole  than  any  other  lands  hitherto  dis- 
covered,  hut  are,  notwithstanding,  ten  degrees  nearer  tlN 
Equator  than  Spitcbeigen  in  the  Northern  Hemispherepd 

.  ts.  The  inperAcul  citat,  ud  the  probible  populatioa  of  each  cotibf 
ip  Anurica,  will  be  uen  in  the  fbllfming  (able :  'ill 
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1 

i 

ii 
II 


Lakfl  Superior 
Lake  Michigui  • 
Lake  Hnrau 
Laka  Hanatoolm  - 
Lake  Eiie  -  .  - 
Leke  Ontario  '  - 
nailed  SttWi      - 


18,700 1 
fi,0O0/ 
S,400 


Guitimala  or  Centnl  America. 
BaUen      -       -     .  - 
WeM  India  Jiluds 


134,600 
0,400 
T3,SD0 


a,60^fl«IO-^ 
iOflOf' 


12,S00.I»», 
1^00,Wtft{ 


I  ■■  ■ 

rColombia 
ySnywM, 
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0pper  Peru  or  Bolivia  ... 
^kraguay  •  -  .  .  . 
Xa  loata  or  the  Argentine  Republic 

9£^-. 

nitagonia  -        -        .        - 
SUkland  Islands  -        .        4,300 
ifialapagos  Islands        -         8,000 
fieorgia.   Sandwich   Land,\-Q«^ 
;7New  South  Shetland,  &c.  .J^'^^ 

Total  in  America    -    - 


} 


k' 


Square  Miles. 
808,800 
162,400 
2,069,700 
843,200 
869,700 
75,800 
829,700 
120,200 
267,700 

14,200 


12,892,600 


Soak. 
8,360,000 

290,000 
4,000,000 
1,760,000 

800,000 

600,000 
1,800,000 
1,200,000 

600,000 

20,000 


40,890,000 


k  . 


p  the  great  Political  convulsion  which  took  place  in  America  a  few 
ik  and  by  which  the  Spaniards  have  completely  lost  every  mile  of 
mey  once  possessed  in  this  continent,  their  extensive  possessions  were 
too  six  parts.  These  were,  1.  The  OovemraeDt  of  The  Floridas  : 
JHoeroyalty  of  New  Spain  or  Mexico :  3.  The  Viceroyal^  of  New 
fg  including  the  kingdom  of  Terra  Firma,  the  kingdom  of  New  Gra- 
bd  the  kingdom  of  Quito :  4.  The  Viceroyalty  of  Peru  :  6.  The 
Bty  of  fiuenos-Ayres  or  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata :  6.  The  Captainship- 
^•nd  Presidency  of  Chili. 

^Principal  Rivers  of  America.  In  the 
5ni  part  of  N.  America  is  a  large  river,  which  rises 
k  Eastern  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  after 
nous  course  of  2,100  miles,  during  which  it  passes 
i^  the  Great  Slave  Lake,  enters  me  Arctic  Ocean, 
ipmer  part  of  its  course  is  called  the  Unjigah  or 
^Il.,  till  it  is  joined  by  the  waters  of  its  tributary 
thapescow,  when  the  united  stream  i^  distinguished 
s  name  of  the  Slave  R.,  and  enters  tne  Great  Slave 
;  below  this  lake  it  is  called  Mackenzie's  R.  The 
irincipal  rivers  which  enter  Hudson's  Bay  are  the 
inipjH  and  Saskatchawan,  both  of  which  rise  op 
astern  side  of  the  Rpcky  Mountains.  The  former 
Be  is  called  Churchill  R.  in  the  lower  part  of  its 
>,  and  after  traversing  several  small  lakes,  enters 
ea  at  Fort  Churchill :  the  Saskatchawan  runs 
{h  the  Northern  part  of  L.  Winnipeg,  and  entellB 
m's  Bay  at  York  Ft.,  where  it  is  called  Port 
1  R.,  being  known  by  several  names  in  the  lower 
f  its  course. 
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17.  The  R.  St.  Lawrence  rises  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  N.  America,  and  flows  with-  a  circuitoua  course  of 
2,030  miles,  through  L.  Superior,  L,  Huron,  L.  Si, 
Clair,  L.  Erie,  and  L.  Ontario,  into  the  Gulf  of  SL  Law- 
rence, which  is  an  estuary  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  between 
Labrador,  New  Brunswick,  and  the  Island  of  Newfound* 
land.  The  R.  Utawas,  or  Ottawa,  is  a  tributary  of  tke 
St.  Lawrence,  which  it  enters  on  its  Northern  bank 
a  little  above  the  town  of  Montreal,  and  hence  it  is  sofflfr 
ttihes  called  the  Montreal  R. 

-    IB.  The  R.  SI.  LBwrenee  is  kaown  by  diSfrenl  names  in  difiereal  sin    ' 
of  iti  couisB.     At  iU  BDurce  it  ia  cslleil  tlie  R.  St.  Louis  :  betwecH  L.  A>   i 
periut  and  L.  Huron  it  a  nojati  St.  Mary's  K..  ot  tlie  NarroirB  from  lit  '' 
ftll  which  it  makw  tWe;  lietwsen  L.  Huron  nod  L.  Krie  >l  iweitN  1^ 
luAie  of  R.  St.  CUir  and  Detioit :  between  L.  Erie  ud  L.  QbIuio  it  * 
called  the  Niseara,  and  here  are  the  famous  Falls  of  Ningarn  :  buMcnf  V 
Ontario  and  the  Atlantic  it  is  called  the  St.  Lawrence,  thnagh  the  SUMlf  a 
Iroquuis  nr  Caieraqui  is  aomebmes  applied  to  thai  part  of  it,  which  Uh)}) 
tween  the  last  mentioned  lake  and  the  town  of  llaotreal.      'fhi!  C«Uifd4   '' 
Niagara  is  estoemed  the  grandest  object  of  the  kind  in  the  nurld,    ^1^    i| 
finance  of  about  two  miles  from  it  tie  river  is  three  miles  wide,  uiul.  b^V   < 
la  rtesceod  with  a  rapid  and  powerful  course  :  at  (he  falU  tht;  bed  vTH   , 
river  liecomea  suddenly  conlracted  to  three  quarters  of  a  mile,   but  ibea^    ^ 
aflerworda  eipands  to  the  width  of  about  a  mile  aod  a  half,  its  deplh  AM    < 
Mcecdiog  300  feet.    The  preuipir^e  over  wliich  the  calaract  deKet^Jt   i 
tprmed  by  the  brow  of  a  va.M  bed  of  linieslane,  the  perpendicular  dMfl<    , 
brane  161  feet.   The  cataract  isdiviiledinio  two  parti,  by  Goat  ot  Irisfelui    ■' 
Which  occupies  about  one-Sflh  of  the  whole  hiEadth  ;  the  prinoipal  cfiuiJ   t 
ii  on  the  Wastera  side,  ind  is  Called  the  Hois^-shoe  fall  frani  ill  ttrfA 
T'faa  noise  of  tbeie  lalls  is  fiequently  heard  at  York,  on  tbe  Norlhem  lim^ 
pfL.  Ontario,  which  is  about  SO  miles  di<lant;  the  cloud  of  vapour  ihnM    ^ 
fap  is  seen  TO  mites  off,  and  serves  as  a  medium  for  IbtTDin^.  br  (be  ■h'I    > 
jays,  (he  most  beauiifiii  rainbovs.    The  total  descent  of  ihe  fslb  aiilil!*   ^ 
diilaocG  of  lea  miles  ii  about  300  teet.  i' 

19.  The  principel  rivers  in  tlie  Eastern  part  <jf  thi  .' 
(Jnited  States  are,  the  Hudson  R,,  which  nses  on  tkl 
Western  side  of  L.  Champlain,  and  dows  with  a  Southcn   ^ 
course  into  the  Atlantic,  opposite  New  York :  the  Deter 
ware,  Susquehanna.and  Potomack,  rimniiig  to  the  S.  V, 
of  it,  the  first  of  which  flows  into  Delaware  Bay,  aod  tJiB 
two  last  into  Chesapeak  Bay :  the  James  R.,  Roeuokie  It« 
Savannah,  and  Altanalia,  which  all  run  ferther  to  the 
Southward,  and  enter  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
i    20.  The  R.  Mississippi  divides  the  United  State*  inW 
two  nearly  equal  parts;  it  rises  near  tlie  Western exW 
mity  of  L.  Superior,  anA  ftows,  -waK  a.  Southerly  count 
o/' 2,220  miles  into  l\ie  CuU  o^  '^'Vftwca.   ^Vi y^«s. t«Jit 
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^|pk  it  receiver  tbe  wato»  of  the  H.  Miasoun^  ivliich 
^  vx  the  Rocky  M^9  wd  is  of  iijaelf  longer  than  the 
^ola  course  of  the  Midsiflfiippi ;  the  united  gtreaoi; 
Fever*  i^tnixis  the  JiajU;er  wpeUation.  The  length  of 
]yii^pifi6i{^i,  if  reokoued  from  the  Missouri  souroe,  is 
iter  than  that  of  any  other  river  in  the  world,  being 
»ut  3,610  miles,  or  one  si:(th  part  oi  the  circumference 
[the  earth.  The  Mississippi  has  many  important  tni* 
les.  On  its  Eastern  bank  it  receives  the  waters  of 
Illinois,  Wabash,  Ohio,  Cumberland,  and  Tennessee ; 
uon  its  Western  bank  those  of  the  La  Platte,  Kanses, 
jjpjkfoisaw,  and  the  Red  River, 

ILi  The  prineipal  riven  of  Mexico  are,  the  Rio  del 
^,  whicn  flows  down  from  the  Eastern  side  of  th^ 
LjT  Mountains  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  and  the  R. 
imdo,  which  rises  on  the  Western  side  of  the  same 
and  runs  into  Ae  Gulf  of  California.  To  the  JTr 
last  river  is  th^  Columbia,  sometimes  called  the 
L,  which  rises  on  the  Western  fiide  of  die  Rocky 
Euns,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  source  of  the 
Ltchawan,  and  flow3  with  a  South  Easterly  CQur/iie 
the  Pacific  Ocean. 
AH  the  great  rivers  of  South  America  run  into  the 
Ocean.  Amongst  the  chief  oflthe^i  may  be 
Upationed  the  Magdalena,  which  flows  into  the  Carib- 
liiMl  Sea ;  the  Orinoco,  ii^iich  enters  the  Atlantic  near 
B^ .  I&Und  of  Trinidad ;  and  the  Amazon,  which  ruo« 
Bto  the  same  ocean,  close  under  the  Equinoctial  Line. 
Hue  Amazon,  Maranon,  or  OreQana,  as 'it  is  variously 
i^Ptod,  is  3,130  mile^  long,  being  thesecpod  greatei^ 
in  America,  and  the  third  in  the  whole  world  t  it 
the  ^waters  of  many  considerable  tributaries ; 
^  others,  .those  of  the  Tunguramja,  Putumayo, 
Ja|Min^  and  Negro,  on^^^  Nondiem  bank-;  and  those  of 
tkelJcayale,  Jutay,  Puros,  Madeira,  Tapajos,and  Xingu,' 
9il;its  Southern  bank. 

-*i!S8  .To  the  Eastwardof ihe  Amazon  is  the  R.  Para,  wUch 
niDft  thioa^  the  empire  ef  ft[uzil  from  So«ith  to  North; 
ilrii  emvposed  of  se?end  riv««,  all  bearing  different 
temee,  the  dbief  of  which  are  the  Tocantins  and  the 
Atagnay.    The  Rio  de  la  Plata  is  in  the  ^oraS^csrcL  ^^fw\; 
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(>C  the  peninsula,  and  is,  properly  speaking,  only  the  ■ 

continuation  of  the  R.  Paraguay;  its  waters  are  increased  ^ 

by  those  of  several  tributaries,  as  the  Pilconiayo  vai  [. 

"yerniejo  on  its  right  bank,  and  the  Parana  and  Umr  ,. 

giiay  on  its  left  bank.     It  is  1,830  miles  long  from  the  .-. 
source  of  the  Paraguay  to  Buenos  Ayres. 
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25.  Principal  Gulfs  and  Seas  of  America.  Baf- 
fin's Bay  is  in  the  Northern  extremity  of  the  contitHOt. 
between  Greenland  on  the  East  and  North,  and  theahoRB 
of  British  America  on  the  West :  it  is  connected  by  Davi»' 
Strait  with  the  N .  Atlantic  Ocesio.,  wid  fonns  the  comnu- 
uication  between  it  aivfilW  Ktcuc^ea.,   "VtMiatK^i^ft.-^w 
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|d:- ^tensive  bay  in  the  midst  of  the  British  possessions) 
■IhI  communicating  with  the  N.  Atlantic  through  Hudson's 
lliait ;  it  contains  several  large  bays^  the  chief  of  which 
|r James's  Bay.  The  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  lies  at  the 
Nbuth  of  the  R.  St.  Lawrence,  between  the  shores  of 
jLoiwer  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  Labrador,  and  the  I« 
ij£  If ewfoundland :  it  is  connected  with  the  Atlantic  by 
pfe  Strait  of  Bellisle  and  the  channels  of  Cape  Breton 
Uland. 

;,.  26.  The  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  in  the  central  part  of  the 

continent,  bein^  bounded  by  the  United  States  on  the 

t  and  North,  and  by  Mexico  and  the  I.  of  Cuba  on 

West  and  South  ;  it  conununicates  with  the  N.  At- 

itic  Ocean  on  the  East  by  means  of  the  Gulf  Stream, 

fcliich  rushes  out  between  tne  I.  of  Cuba  and  the  United 

Ptetes,  and  with  the  Caribbean  Sea  on  the  South  by  a  nar- 

|dir  strait  separating  Cuba  from  Mexico.   The  Caribbean 

l^ea  is  bounded  on  the  £.  by  the  West  India  Islands, 

Mr  the    S.  by  Colombia,  on  the  W.  by  Guatimala  and 

ICezico,  and  on  the  N.  it  is  connected  with  the  Gulf  of 

Mexico  by  means  of  the  narrow  strait  just  described :  it 

eontains  several  bays,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Gulf 

cf  Honduras,  the  Gulf  of  Darien,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mara- 

caiybo,  and  it  communicates  on  the  East  with  the  N. 

AUantic  Ocean  by  means  of  the  several  channels  through 

tbie'  West  India  Islands. 

27.  The  Bay  of  Panama  is  an  inlet  of  the  N.  Pacific 
Ocean  on  the  Western  coast  of  the  Continent,  below  the 
isthmus  of  the  same  name,  and  only  a  few  degrees  to 
aie  N.  of  the  Equinoctial  Une.  To  the  N.  of  it  is  the 
long  narrow  Gulf  of  California,  which  is  an  arm  of  the 
same  ocean  running  up  between  the  peninsula  of  Cali- 
l&mia  and  the  mainland  of  Mexico.  The  principal  inland 
seas  of  N.  America  are  L.  Superior,  L.  Michigan,  L. 
Huron,  and  L.  Erie  :  in  S.  America  are  those  of  Mara- 
eaybo  and  Titicaca. 

'•  28.  Peincipal  Straits  of  America.  The  Strait 
filiich  connects  Baffin's  Bay  with  the  N.  Atlantic  Ocean 
%  called  Davis'  Strait,  and  runs  up  between  Greenland 
en  the  E.  and  British  America  on  the  West.  To  the 
S.  W.  of  it  is  Hudson's  Strait  which  joins  tide  ^ .  MN»x^v^ 
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with  Hudson's  Bay,  and  is  bounded  on  the  ?(.  and  S.  by 
Ibe  British  PosaessionB.     The  Strait  of  Belli«le  acpa* 
Htes  the   I.  of  Newfoundland    from    the   mainland  o( 
America.     The  Strait  of  Magellan  \a  a  long,  naitorf, 
ied  intricate  passage  between  the  Soothem  extremity  at 
the  continent  and  the  island  (or  gronp  of  islands)  called 
Terra  del   Fnego.       Bhering's  Strait  lies  between  C. 
trince  of  Wales,  the  Westernmost  point  of  AmiriM, 
and  East  Cape  the  Eastern  extremity  of  Asiatic  Rofl^I  * 
it  aepftr&tea  tne  two  continents  of  America  and  Asiat,  dbd 
•onnects  the  Frozen  Ocean  with  the  Pacific. 
'   K.  Tan  rntjifiPAL  Psomomtobus  of  Ahbhica  «re,  C.  Farewdt  *   " 
l«atli«ni  eitremitf  irf  Oreenland ;  C.  Charles,  the  South  EMleMntotr  ndH   ' 
'Of  Labradori  C.  Tuicha  or  Floiids,  the  Boulheco  «x««mit;  at  tiie  tMrf    t. 
■  States ;  C.  5.  Roquei  al  tbe  EBstemmosl  part  of  South  AmericH 
iff  Ten*  del  FneeOj  at  theS(ji(lhein*itreniiljof  ihe ' 
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■Dd  C.  Blanco,  lite  WeJtentmosl  poinbi  of  South  AmejiUM;  C.  &.  loNf 
lemtinalioii  of  the  loog  peainaula  orCaKftniiiai  and  CPtidm  aTWiM) 
WESteramost  point  of  Ametk-a,  batwean  which  and  East  Cape  in  AJi 

i*  Bheriflg's  Strut,  nhieb  In  in  □iin'oiTeEt  pan  is  onliy  40  miles  actmt. 
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1.  British  America  is  boimded  on  the  N.  InrdM 
polar  Sea,  on  the  E.  by  Greenland  and  the  Atlantic  i 
Ocean,  on  the  S.  by  the  United  States,  and  on  th«  W. 
by  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  Russian  America :  it  contuiri 
about  2,77(I,G00  square  miles,  or  more  than  all  Europe, 
and  its  population  is  estimated  at  2,&00/)00  souls,  ll 
may  be  dtrided  into  eight  great  provinces  or  ffoTero- 
ments,  yIz.  Upper  Canada,  Lower  Canada,  New  BmnS- 
wick,  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward's  or  St.  John's  I.f 
the  I.  of  Newfoundland,  New  Britain,  and  the  North 
West  Terntory,  All  these  protincea  are  under  the 
management  of  a  Governor  General,  who  appointu  lico* 
tenant-governors  over  them ;  he  resides  at  Quebec,  the 
mefropolia  of  th«  w^W  «.owv\,rj,  viUtch  is  situated  in 
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Lower  Canada  on  the  Northern  bank  of  the  R.  St. 

Kwrence. 

2.    Great  Natural   Features.     The  Western 

t  of  British  America  is  traversed  by  the  Rocky  or 

nky  MoontainSi  which  terminate  on  the  shores  of  the 

~iic  Sea  near  the  mouth  of  Mackenzie's  River.    To 

W«  of  themp  upon  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic,  there 

several  elevated  peaks,  as  M^.  St.  Ehas  and  M^.  Fair- 

Lther,  the  latter  of  which  is  nearly  15,000  feet  above  the 

oifthe  sea.    Amongst  the  principal  rivers  in  British 

lerica  we  may  mention  the  Coppermine  R.  and  the 

ijigah  or  Peace  R.  (called  in  the  lower  part  of  its 

Mackenzie's  R.),  both  of  which  run  into  the 

Ocean;  the  Columbia  or  Oregan,  the  Caledonia, 
Tacoutche-Tesse,  which  discharge  themselves  into 
Atlantic  Ocean;  the  Missinnippi,  Saskatchawau, 
rem,  Albany,  and  Abbitibbe,  wnich  flow  into  the 
Western  side  of  Hudson's  Bay ;  Rupert's  R.,  E.  Main 
or  Slude  R.,  and  Whale  R.,  which  flow  into  its  E.  side ; 
the  Caniapuscaw,  which  empties  itself  into  Hudson's 
Strait;  and  the  famous  R.  St.  Lawrence,  which  dis- 
-diai^es  its  waters  into  the  G.  of  St.  Lawrence  opposite 
the  i.  of  Anticosti. 

3.  British  America  contains  several  extensive  and 
valuable  lakes.  ITie  chief  of  these  are  the  G^.  Bear  L., 
Slave  L,,  Athapescow  L.,  Winnipeg  L.,  Winipigoos  L., 
Abbitibbe  L.,  and  Mistissinny  Lake.  Besides  these 
-.there  are  the  more  important  ones  which  partly  form 
^the  line  of  demarcation  between  British  Ajnerica  and 
*ihe  United  States :  these  are  the  L.  of  the  Woods,  L. 
jSupKirior,  L*  Michigan,  L.  Huron,  L.  Manatoulin,  L.  St. 
Clair,  L.  Erie,  and  L.  Ontario. 

'  4.  UppKto  and  Lower  Canada,  so  called  with  re- 
.wect  to  their  situation  along  the  R.  St.  Lawrence  and 
the  lakes  which  it  traverses,  composed  but  one  province 
^1  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century,  when  it  was  divided 
into  two  parts;  the  boundary  between  them  runs  from 
L.  St.  Francis,  in  the  R.  St.  Lawrence,  up  the  R.  Uta- 
>was  to  L.  Timmiskamain,  and  thence  by  a  line  due 
Korth  to  Hudson's  Bay.  All  the  territories  to  the  East 
'jo(  this  line  belong  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Governor 
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GeperaJ  of  Canada,  wlulst  those  to  the  West  are  xaiAer    ■ 

dte  jurisdiction  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Upper    ' 

Canada. 

^  fi.  Caanda  wu  Gnt  discoTercd  by  Sebastian  Cabol  and  his  TatliFi  in  1 197^ 
mnd  WHS  taken  possession  of  towards  the  toiddle  of  the  16th  century  bf  Si 

£umpliie;  Gilbert  in  the  ttarae  of  Iht  King  of  England.    Prior  to  this  itbld 
en  visited  by  several  adyentucers,  amongst  whom  was  Jacques  Gainer,^      ' 
ytmchman,  wbo  at  last  penetrated  as  fai  up  the  Sl  Lawrence  as  Ubntnll,     >- 
W^ich  was  then  only  an  Indian  village.     It  was  nol,  however,  till  IteJiM      t 
loos  thai  the  Freach  eslaUished  a  eolony  ia  the  country,  after  wbiuh  it.vt     . 
gradually  and  more  fully  explored ;  it  was  taken  from  them  by  the  EBgInt 
M  1629,  but  restored   to  them  two  years  aflerwatds  by  the   treaty  of  fit     * 
Giennaiii  en  Laye.    Aa  soon  as  Canada  was  placed  immediately  midtnN     « 
£reclioa  of  the  ktn^  of  France  (for  hitherto  it  bad  been  commitled  i>Xtk|     , 
gbvenuneal  of  avancious  trading  companies),  il  began  to  make  veij  ptfi 
II^BDiiea  in  ocmleace  and  protpeiity  ;  hut  in  umseqaence  of  its  gumnU     •- 
Mlt^iog  on  destructive  nars  aj^oiDSl  the  Indians,  the  colonists  ivere  tat     •. 
^ualty  exposed  to  the  incursions  of  tbeir  savage  enemies,  whose  inek  im 
idways  marked  with  devastation  and  blood.     At  last,  in   the  year  IIM, 
Canada  once  more  fell  iota  the  hands  of  the  English,  to  whom  it  wai  EmII;      ■ 
■•cured  by  the  treaty  of  Versailles  in  1703.  '      : 

■  fi.  Religion  and  Govehnmekt.   Some  years  afW 
<Canada  had  finally  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Briti^     ' 
its  government  was  completely  new  modelled  upoa  ifai     , 
principles   of  our   own   Constitution.      The  legislative     ■ 
power  was  conferred  upon  a  Council  and   a  House  (J    ' 
Assemhly ;  the  former  consists  of  22  members  appointed    , 
ty  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  15  of  whom  are  chcpseB     ■ 
fiw  Lower  Canada,  and  seven  for  Upper  Canada;  ll^ 
'House  of  Assembly  is  composed  of  62  members  eledao 
fei:  the  districts  and  towns,  by  the  proprietors  of  landed 
property  and  the  poasessors  of  dwelhng  houses.    Tht 
feovemor  General  has  the  power  of  proroguii^  or  di^ 
i^lving  the  Assembly,  as  well  as  of  putting  a  veto  on  all 
1$  acts,  and  these,  though  sanctioned  by  him,  may  be 
abrogated  by  the  king  in  council,  at  any  period  within 
tfro  years  after  their  arrival  in  England.     Most  of  the 
iahabitants  profess  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  but' BO' 
diequalifi cation  exists  on  account  of  religious  opinions, 
Both  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  being  admitted 
to  equal  privileges. 

..  T.  TTpper  Canada  is  divided  into  eight  districts,  vii.  Eastern,  Johnstoira, 
'Hidland.  Newcastle,  llorne,  Niagara,  London,  and  Western  ;  ifaese  again 
an  inbdivided  into  33  counties.  Its  capital  is  York,  formerly  called  ToiOBU. 
jitiialcd  on  the  N'octhem  ahoie  of  L.  Ouang  ud  oal  br  ham  iu  WMin 
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gBltiaB^:.it  k  m-'imiifahiiig Utde  pboe,  hmof  the  refidence  of  the  fietite- 
fgft^tpntaBor,  and  ogntaiss  eboat  4,000  iohabitaiiti.  The  other  diieC  tawu 
HEkingsfon,  near  die  janctioii  of  the  R.  St.  Lawrence  and  L.  Ontario; 
Vewark,  Qoeenstown,  Johnstown,  and  Chip^eway. — Lower  Canada  m 
jhijlml  VBtQ.fam  distiieti,  yis.  Montreal,  Tiou  iUvi^rei,  Quebec,  and 
ttip^ :  and  theie  are  lubdiTided  into  SI  counties. 

^B.  Quebec,  the  cfipital  of  Lower  Canada,  is  situated 

.the  Northern  banks  of  the  R.  St.  Lawrence,  where  it 

Jomed  by  its  Utde  tributary  the  St.  Charles:  it  is 

~  the  strongest  town  in  America,  and  ranks  as  a 

of  the  first  consequence.     It  is  the  seat  of  go- 

and  the  principal  station  of  the  troops  for 

^defence  of  the  country.    The  population  of  Quebec 

rxnts  to  20,000  souls,  of  whom  alx>ut  two-thirds  are 

French  extraction,  and  profess  the  Roman  Catholic 

n. 
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j^t^  The  peculiar  irregularity  of  the  ground,  upon  which  Quebec  is  built, 
ttcanons  great  unevenness  in  the  streets,  many  of  which  are  exceedingly 


r,  though  the^  are  all  well-paved :  the  houses  are  mostly  built  of  stone, 

■Lveiy  wtequal  height,  with  great  sloping  roofii.  The  Castle  of  St  Louis, 
fM.pivemor's  residence,  is  a  handsome  stone  buildine  of  three  stories, 
ifipkled  on  the  summit  of  a  rock  upwvds  of  200  feet  ni&h :  some  of  the 
^blie  baildings  are  spacious  and  elegant,  but  they  So  not  in  general 
nach  to  the  appearance  of  the  city.  The  harbour  of  Quebec  is  very 
itifiil,  safe,  and  spacious,  being  capable  of  containing  100  sail  of  ttie 
the  depth  of  water  in  it  is  about  28  fathoms,  and  the  ordinarv  rise  of 
ide  about  18  feet :  the  R.  St.  Lawrence,  which  is  about  12  miles  wide 
Ihe  town,  here  contracts  itself  suddenly  to  the  width  of  one  mile. 
Bbec  was  founded  in  1008  by  the  French  settlers,  who,  before  that  period, 
1  lived  much  dispersed  over  the  country :  it  was  taken  by  the  English  in 
10,  but  restored  shortly  afterwards.  It  was  fortified  about  the  close  of 
Ae  17th  century,  and  from  that  period  made  gradual  and  rapid  advances. 
^,|he  year  1759  it  was  taken  a  second  time  by  Sie  English,  under  the  corn- 
wad  of  the  brave  General  Wolfe  who  fell  in  the  engagement ;  and  it  was 
eaded  to  ua  four  years  afterwards  with  the  rest  of  Canada. 

lilO.  Montreal,  the  second  town  in  rank  in  Lower  Canada,  is  situated  on  the 
System  shore  ik  an  island  of  the  same  name  in  the  R.  St  Lawrence,  about 
no  miles  above  Quebec  and  160  below  L.  Ontario.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest 
4tpOU  of  the  North  American  companies  who  carry  on  the  fur  trade,  and  is 
•ho  the  channel  through  which  the  commerce  is  conducted  between  Canada 
•ad  the  United  States.  The  streets  are  mostly  narrow  and  gloomy,  but  many 
of  the  houses  are  large,  handsome,  and  built  in  a  modem  style.  The  popu- 
]a6oii  of  Montreal  is  egual  to  that  of  Quebec.  The  other  great  towns  of 
-Lmbt  Canada  are,  Trois  Rivieres  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  about  midway  be- 
■tvcen  Quebec  and  Montreal ;  Sherbrooke  on  the  R.  St  FFan9ois,  close  on 
the  borders  of  the  United  States ;  and  Perc6  near  the  Bay  of  Gasp6,  opposite 
the  L  of  Ahticosti,  at  the  Eastern  extremity  of  the  province. 

11.  New  Brunswick  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the 
United  States  and  Lower  Canada^  on  the  ]$t .  by  Ibft  Wtj^t 
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iStmntrJ',  on  the  E.  by  the  Gulf  of  St,  Lawrence,  and  m 
the  S.  by  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  Nova  Scotia;  it  U 
divided  into  10  coimtiee,  Its  capital  is  St-  John's,  atu* 
dCed  at  the  mouth  of  a  cosnomiiial  river,  which  rises  neat 
ihe  Northern  extiemity  of  the  Alleghany  Moantnina  ud 
^pties  itself  into  the  Bay  of  Fnndy. 

'  IS.  St.  JoIiu'r  \i  i  vety  fluurisbing  lowd,  much  the  tnr^t  lo  ih«  [»» 
.Titce,  aad  is  tnlerably  well  built,  Imt  the  housM  aia  lOMtly  at  wocd :  il  M 
JBluly  bean  made  a  free  port,  and  carries  on  as  active  CQinineTce.  TlMpp 
pulalion  of  St  John's  amounts  to  about  9,000  souls.  The  olh*i  chief  Un» 
it  New  Brunsn^iE  arc  Oage  Town  and  Frederick  Towa,  both  an  ihe  Weun  i 
bank;  of  the  K.  St,  John )  Liverpool,  on  the  coaM  d(  iba  Gulf  of  St  Ia«- 

Kca  j  Chatham  and  Newcaslle,  at  the  mouth  of  Miramichi  R.  nhich  ra^ 
J  Miiamichi  Bay;  and  DOlhousie,  at  the  Northein  e.ttremily  of  the  p»     ■ 
ttncc,  nC  the  manlh  of  the  R.  RiatigoUche. 

13.  Nova  Scotia  is  a  long  narrow  peninsula,  gepa- 
'rated  from  New  Brunuwick  on  the  N.  by  an  iethmus  <»ly    i 
^n  miles  broad  :  the  name  Was  formerly  extended  tod^    ' 
province  of  New  Brunswick,   till  1784,    when  it  wW    ' 
'  divided  into  two  titovinceB.     Its  capital,  Halifax,  is  situ- 
ated  on  the  Southern  shores  of  tlie  peninsula,  and  on  tlie 
Western  side  of  Chebucto  Bay  ;  it  is  about  two  ouW 
long,  and  is  very  strongly  entrenched.     It  is  the  cJwf 
'Station  of  the  Bntish  navy  in  the  Northern  part  of  Amfr 
_  iica ;  the  harbour  ia  open  at  all  seasons,  of  bold  and  eaijr 
oitrance,  and  spacious  enough  to  contain  l,aoo  of  Ok 
^largest  ships  in  entire  Safety.     HaUfax  contains  abod( 
fiO,000  inhabitants. 

-    H,  Nn»a  Scotia  is  iubdivided  inW  II  connlieS,  eiclnding  the  teomWilt 

Island  of  Cape  Breton,  which  lies  olF  it:  Easlero  eitremity,  and  is  s«[«nt(d 

ttom  it  hy  u  narrow  channel,  called  tlie  Gut  of  Caasu.  about  a  mile  and  > 

bair  broad.     Nova  Scolla  Wag  c&lled  Acadia  b;  the  French,  ciho  ecfnoM 

it  long  befom  they  settled  inCaaadai  Jamn  lit.  ^  tried  cenain  land*  bit 

^  Sic  Wis.  Aletaoder,  from  Khom  it  raceiied  the  name  of  Nova  Scoli^  Iwt 

the  pogse^ioD  of  il  »nt  not  cOnfimied  to  England  till  ITI3.     The  odtcf 

I  chief  tottin  of  Nova  Seolia  bffitdee  Halilu  are,  Tnico,  M  the  EaewM  «i- 

>.i.bemity  of  tbe  BsBin  of  Mines)  Wiodsor,  at  llie  nonlii  of  the  R.  Anti 

.<  «Dd  Aooapolis  on  the   shores  of  Uie  Bay  of  Fundy,  al  the  Nnrih  WcrtM 

_V '(ixtremily  of  the  peoiusula.     The  principDl  tnva  in  the  1.  of  Cape  BtvMDB 

M^tslled  Sydney,  and  is  situated  on  its  North  Eastern  coast. 

U.    1«.  P»so  KDwsRu'a  iBLAKo,  01  St.  J*hii'*  Islatid  aa  il  •*!  iMCri)' 

.,  iwlled.  lies  to  the  F,.  of  Nevr  Bnimniek  and  to  the  K.of  Nova  ScfKit,  bciM 

''Wparauil  from  them  by  a  strait  abmit  SO  miles  broad,  call^  Iha  jtlr^iil 

''-Northunilierlnnd:  it  i«  about  100  miles  long,  and  its  aterage  bnpMkk  i> 

Et  M  miles.  Il  was  formerly  in  the  possestion  of  the  Freui-l^  vrha  in- 
id  il  so  mnch,  that  ihev  called  il  (he  granary  of  Canada ;  but  il  v» 
fraffl  tttem  bjthe£asn9b*iiitha^tulT4it.    It  ii  at  preaem  dStlded 
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j^  IhzM  ronlrtiflfc  Ito  cuiia],  Charlotta  Town,  containing  about  5,0<X) 
naUtants,  is  advantageouur  situated  on  the  Soutliern  side  of  the  island, 
hA  h  thfl  rasidenee  of  the  fieutenant  governor ;  the  other  chief  towns  are 
Ij^^gutown  and  Princetowa. 

E  16»  Tub  Island  op  Newfoundland,  discovered  by 
libttfltian  Cabot  in  the  year  1497,  is  separated  from  the 
oast  of  Labrador  by  a  narrow  strait,  called  the  Strait  of 
ielld  Isle;  it.  loeka  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  on  the 
Siust^  and  is  separated  from  the  L  of  Cape  Breton  on 
1^  Sm  by  a  Ghaonel  about  60  miles  broad.  It  is  of  a 
tiangtthtr  shape^  and  contains  38,100  6q[uare  miles,  or 
S^Out  as  many  as  England :  it  is  divided  mto  three  dis- 
^Ijbtsy  and  contains  but  few  towns  or  settlements  of  the 
coDseqnence.    Its  capital  is  St.  John's. 


^  17.  Tke  whah  circuit  of  the  island  is  fiill  of  bajs  and  barhours,  all  so 
fiVfliattS  and  io  vail  afaeltared  b?  the  uMmntoini,  that  vessels  lie  in  them  in 
mihs^  aecaiityr*  Newfoundland  derires  its  chief  value  from  the  extensive 
TO'iWlTy,  c%mtd  on  upon  the  Great  Bank  off  the  Southern  part  of  the 
Hftad^  in  mhkk  Great  Britain  aui  the  United  States  annual  1]^  employ  up- 
Ifada^-of  i^0O9  sail  o£  small  crafL  This  island,  after  various  disputes 
ihnit  its  poBscisioin,  was  finally  ceded  to  England  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
^1719;  bat  the  French  were  allowed  to  dry  their  nets  on  its  Noithem 
iiani,  aad  to  £ak  in  the  neighbouring  seas ;  at  the  last  peace  thin  pannis- 
mH  was  rastficttd  to  the  Northern  and  Western  coasts  of  the  island :  the 


iptkaibitants  of  the  Uniied  States  are  allowed  the  same  privileges  in  fishing  as 

ipital  of  Newfoundland, 
an  a  bay  of  the  same  name  at  the  South  Eastern  extremity  of  the 


}Ubit%  their  indtpendeace.    St.  John's,  the  capital  of  Newfoundland,  is 


lilanil:  it  is  m  wujishing  town,  and  contains  about  12,000  inhabitants, 
■rhoae  chief  employment  is  drying  and  packing  the  fish  caught  upon  the 
niik;  fiir  the  European  markets.  Placentia,  the  second  town  in  Newfbund- 
Itndt  is  situated  to  the  S.  W.  of  St.  John's,  upon  the  shores  of  a  spacious 
fcay-«Cthe  lama  name ;  it  contains  nbout  4,000  inhabitants. 

'^  19»  I^EW  Britain  is  scmietimes  used  as  a  distinguish- 
ing appellation  for  the  whole  of  the  British  possessions  in 
^^^rw  America ;  but  in  its  proper  and  more  usual  accep- 
,t|ition  it  is  confined  to  that  vast  extent  of  territory  lying 
jound  Hudson's  Bay,  and  stretching  from  the  shores  of 
•Ae  Atlantic  on  the  East,  to  the  RodLy  Mountains  on  the 
'.West.  It  comprehends  Labrador,  East  Main,  New  North 
Wales,  and  ]New  South  Wales;  but  by  far  the  greater 
jp«rt  of  it  is  parcelled  out  amongst  a  number  of  Indian 
:tribes>  varying  in  number  from  500  to  5,000  souls,  as  the 
Bequimeaux,  Knistineaux,  Assineboines,  Chipawayans, 
Chopper  Indians,  and  many  others^  whose  name  it  is  un* 
iiecessary  to  mention.      These  savage  tribes  «a*e  all 

s  6 
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9&^us,  who  nevertheless  have  some  notion  oFa  Suprenle 
*efng  and  a  future  existence :  they  live  chiefly  by  niint- 
%ig  and  war,  and  find  a  ready  market  for  the  prodnct 
of  the  chase,  at  the  posts  and  factories  established  by  the 
■Hudson's  Bay  and  North  West  Companies  in  different 
parts  of  tliis  vast  country. 

.  19.  The  chief  nf  these  establishmeats  are  Fort  Charchill,  York  Fl.,  Se- 
vern House,  Albany  Fl ,  and  Wooae  Fl.,  all  on  [he  WesMun  thocotf 
Bullion's  Say  i  CumbetlaDd  Uoust,  Hudson's  Ilo.,  Maocbeiter  HOs  «al 
ft  Auguittte,  on  the  R.  Sabkawhawau  ;  Piene-aa-Caluniel  on  the  B.  Athk- 
Bescow  ;  ft.  Chipswayan  and  Fl.  Weddetburs  oa  L.  Athapescow ;  FL  IU> 
tiolulioa  and  Slave  Ft.  on  the  shores  ol  the  Great  Slave  Lake  ;  and  mD^ 
Others.  Labrador  i&  the  Easternmost  part  of  New  Britain,  and  eMeo^  6m 
An  Goir  of  St.  lAwteoce  and  the  Island  of  Newloundland  to  HudWi 
^traiti ;  it  it  chiefly  known  from  the  laudable  leal  of  the  Moravian  miriiii 
Mies,  wbo  have  settled  on  its  coasts,  and  received  large  grants  of  land  bn 
>tha  British  goverameat.  The  oartbem  shores  of  the  caatiitent  have  tMOi 
BiiDdpall;  explored  by  those  navigators  who  have  allempled  to  discorcr* 
}lotth  West  passage  to  India  thruugh  gome  of  the  great  inlets  in  the  PoW 
n^DB  of  America:  in  pursuance  uf  this  pioject  several  expedition* hnt 
been  fitted  out,  which  have  all  foiled  in  their  ultimate  oi^ect,  and  have  M 
Imt  little  doubt  of  such  a  voyage  to  India  being  visionary  and  iiopracticaUk 
Such  was  the  object  nf  Ftobisher's  voyage  in  ISTDw  and  of  Davii  in  ISHi 
di  also  of  Hodsoa  in  his  four  voyages  between  the  years  1G07-11,  ladti 
.^lOu,  ilocban.  Parry,  Franklin,  and  Lyon,  but  a  few  years  since.  • 

.  ■  IX.  Tub  Nobih  Wut  Tebbitdhy  is  that  poition  of  the  Bdtish  P» 
Muions  ID  North  America,  which  extendi  fiom  Uie  Rocky  Mountains  lath 
Pacific  Ocean  and  the  limits  of  Russian  America.  It  is  inhabited  bf  iiili 
Indian  tribes,  who  live  by  hunting  and  fishing,  and  barter  their  comnudiMt 
.with  the  traders  from  the  Kaslein  part  of  the  country,  at  the  fort*  wkid 
have  been  established  among  them.  There  are  many  deep  inlets  and  lu|l 
Jriands  on  its  shares  in  the  Pacific  Ocean :  the  principal  of  tlie  latter  ate 
.  Queen  Charlotte's  I'..  Princess  Roval'i  !■.,  and  Quadra- and- V a ncouver'i  I, 
in  which  last  i>  a  fajnous  harbour  called  ^'ootkl  Sound.  The  Gail  it 
Georgia  lies  between  the  last  mentioned  island  and  ihe  mainland,  aud  re- 
-Meivea  Ihe  welers  nf  the  rivers  Tacontche  Tesse  and  Caledonia,  which  Bm 

fvn  into  it  from  the  Rocky  MounCsins.  The  frontier  on  the  PadficOtMA 
iveeu  British  America  and  the  United  Stales,  is  formed  by  tbe  nuHi^  M 
Rivel  Columbia. 

GREENLAND    AND    ICELAND. 

21.  Greenland  stretches  from  C.  Farewell  on  the  Sonth 
<o  the  latitude  of  80"  North,  beyond  which  nothing  what- 
ever is  known  concerninw  it;  it  is  situated  betweeti 
-Baffin's  Bay  and  Davis'  btrait  on  the  West,  and  ihP 
"Arctic  Ocean  on  the  East,  but  whether  it  is  an  island,  or 
>a  peninsula  forming  the  extremity  of  the  continent  in  thi* 
Erection,  is  unknown.  The  principal  places  on  the 
l^eetem  coast  of  Greenland  are,  Frederick's  Haab,  Bals 
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^yer^  New  Hemhuth,  Lichtenfels,  Disco  Bay  (iawhidi 
B.Disco  Island),  and  Opemiwick :  on  the  Eastern  coast 
^  Stein's  Firth,  Eric's  Fiord,  Herjolfs  Noss,  &c.  The 
Ippulation  of  the  <Ufferent  settlements  in  Greenland 
gaounts  to  about  20,000  souls  :  they  are  under  the  coi>- 
loul  of  the  Danes. 

22.  Greenland  was  discovered  about  the  year  970  by  a  company  of  Ice- 
ftaders  who  were  driven  on  its  Eastern  coast  by  accident,  and  named  it 
htenland  or  Greenland  on  account  of  its  verdant  appearance :  on  their  re- 
im  home,  they  represented  the  newly  discovered  country  in  such  a  favour- 
ite ligh^  that  many  ftimilies  set  on  thither,  where  they  soon  became  a 
Itf ving  ooio&y.  An  active  intercourse  commenced  between  it  and  Denmark, 
pinch  was  maintuned  till  the  beginning  of  the  15th  centuiv,  when  by  the 
iMdaal  increase  of  the  Arctic  ice,  the  colony  appears  to  have  been  com- 
Mlely  imprisoned  by  Uie  Frozen  Ocean ;  whilst  on  the  West  a  range  of  im- 
iwable  mountains  and  plains  covered  with  perpetual  ice,  precluded  all 
iSeess.  Nothinff  has  been  heard  of  this  ancient  settlement  since  the  year 
1466,  when  the  last  of  seventeen  bishops  was  appointed  over  it ;  the  unfor- 
ttMte  colonists  are  supp<»ed  to  have  all  perishea  from  want,  or  to  have  been 
Ikstrioyed  by  the  savage  natives.  This  extensive  tract  of  country,  commonly 
flUed  East  Greenland  or  Old  Greenland,  has  been  also  denominated  Lost 
fceenland,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  enclosed  by  an  impene- 
tible  barrier  of  ice,  and  shut  out  from  all  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the 
vbrld.  The  vast  body  of  ice,  however,  which  shut  in  these  desolate  shores, 
iUTof  late  years  totally  disappeared.  A  colony  was  likewise  planted  by  the 
Danes  in  West  or  New  Greenland,  which  increased  to  some  extent,  and 
dtauntained  a  constant  intercourse  with  Europe  till  the  commencement  of  the 
Mth  century,  when  being  neglected  by  the  mother  country,  and  engaged  in 
Bintinaal  hostilities  with  the  native  Esquimeaux,  the  unfortunate  settlers 

Siear  to  have  been  entirely  extirpated.  A  second  colony,  however,  was 
patched  to  West  Greenland  by  the  Danes,  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
eintury,  shortly  after  which  the  Moravians  sent  out  certain  missionaries  to 
llirm'  settlements  there:  these  settlers  are  principally  found  on  the  South 
Western  coast. 

23.  The  island  of  Iceland  is  only  150  miles  distant 
from  the  Eastern  coast  of  Greenland  :  it  contains.  15,800 
gqoare  miles,  being  about  two-thirds  as  large  as  Ireland, 
tad  its  population  amounts  to  60,000  souls.  It  is  go- 
verned as  a  dependancy  of  Denmark,  the  chief  authority 
being  in  the  hands  of  a  governor  appointed  by  that 
country.  The  hot  springs  of  Iceland,  called  Geysers, 
are  yery  remarkable,  being  of  all  temperatures  from 
moderate  warmth  to  boiling  heat :  they  are  situated  near 
Skalholt,-on  the  Western  side  of  the  island,  and  throw 
oolumns  of  water  into  the  air,  varying  in  height  according 
to  the  season  and  temperature  from  00  to  200  feet. 

34.  loelaod  is  divided  into  four  provinces,  named  after  the  cardinal  points 
towards  which  they  lie.  The  religion  of  the  Icelanders  is  Lutheranism  :  their 
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(liibop  resides  al  Rcikinvik,  ihe  capital,  al  the  South  Western  pailoCllie 
island  :  the  other  chier  towaa  are  Bessested  and  Skalholt.  TLgn:  in,  how- 
ever, no  towns  properly  ED  eallBd  in  Iha  wliole  island,  for  the  houaes  of  llw 
ftelond  Companj,  thoa^  difBiEed  with  the  aame  of  tnwns,  are  id  hti 
WthiBg  but  trading-poaU,  Icdaod  cooiitli  of  Rveral  ran^  cf  numnOuBt 
Jk  the  declivities  of  which,  and  in  the  valliw  lying  tfetween  than,  inMlt 
tbe  inhabitants  live.  The  tops  of  these  mountams  are  covered  with  per|>t- 
tual  snow  and  ice,  with  the  eiceplion  of  such  as  aie  volooic,  Ihe  mosl  D«td 
af  which  ii  tbe  volcana  of  Mt  Heels. 

RUSSIAN    AMERICA. 

.  35.  The  Nortli  Western  extremity  of  the  continent  4( 
America,  lying  opposite  to  Asia  and  separated  from  it  l^ 
Bliering's  Strait,  belongs  to  the  Empire  of  Russia  and  u 
bence  called  Russian  America:  it  confines  on  the  E.  wiA 
the  British  poggessiona,  and  is  washed  on  the  W.  by  the 
pacific  and  Frozen  Oceans.  It  contains  about  &4»,^W 
Wjitare  miles,  and  its  population  is  estimate  at  40,000 
■ouls.  Nothing  whatever  is  known  about  the  interior  of 
the  country,  the  coast  being  the  only  part  tliat  has  been 
Ititherto  explored. 

-  30.  The  Russians  divide  their  Ameiiean  possessions  into  eight  proviacM, 
iianied  after  the  trities  by  whom  the  shMeS  and  arehipelagoa  arc  inbabit«L: 
they  have  built  several  forts  and  factories,  the  chief  of  which  is  Silln  a 
tfew  Archangel,  in  the  Island  (orchaio  of  islands}  called  King  Georn  At 
f  bird's  Archipelago.  The  WeBlemmOst  part  of  America  is  tormed  by  1 
long  narrow  peninsnia  named  Aliaika  ana  Ounemaak.  Al  its  termini^ 
IB  ad  extensive  chain  o!  numerous  islands  commonly  described  ai  Ht 
AleoDlskia  or  Aleutian  Isles,  which  sirMches  across  the  ocean  neally  H 
Kaciicbatka ;  about  40  of  them  have  been  named,  the  piiocipal  at  H^ieli 
Vre  Atto,  Oanolaahka,  and  Bheriug'a  Island. 

THE    UNITED    STATES. 

27.  Tlie  republic  of  the  United  States  is  bounded  ou 
tte  N.  by  British  America,  on  the  W.  by  the  Pacific 
'pcean,  on  the  S.  by  Mexico  and  the  Gulfoi  Mexico,  and 
on  the  E.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  It  contains  about 
1,603,900  square  miles,  and  its  population,  as  estinoaled 
Id  1830,  amounts  to  12,600,000  soub.  More  than  lull 
of  the  territory  included  within  these  limits,  contains  fen 
'or  no  settlers,  and  is  not  yet  formed  into  states. 

1)6.  If  a  line  were  drawn  from  Ihe  meuth  of  the  R.  Sabine  (wUcb  na 
into  the  Gulf  Meiicu,  and  forma  part  nf  the  boundary  between  the  UaittJ 
Slaiea  and  Mexim)  dne  North  to  the  R.  Missouri,  and  ihence  in  a  Kotth 
EtiWrly  directico  to  tbe  Sonihem  md  of  L.  Michigin,  ihe  Eastern  dinMn 
»ouM  include  Qeulji  all  ttw  fo^vklation,  tboogb  lets  than  htiiof  xkt  HA- 
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Iky;  tbedtber^jorWeilin  dmtfon,  h  ahnoit  wholly  in  tb«  pMseslioli  of 
if  Indiims. 

^.4|9r  Tha  Umlod  StetM  wtti«  originally  coIobIm  of  Graat  Britain.  1^ 
lit  £iu[Iish  lettlwnent  wai  made  in  the  year  1607,  at  Jamestown  in  Vir- 
|Uii :  New  YoA  wasfooiided  by  the  Dutch  in  1014 :  and  in  1620  the  fiitt 
Ittlement  ia  New  JBnglaad  wai  made  at  Plymouth,  by  Knglish  coloftista, 
(naljUtiw  wera  commenoed  betfraea  Graat  Britain  and  the  colonies  ia  1776, 
nd  in  the  ibllowitte  year  the  latter  made  a  declaration  of  independenee^ 
AAt\k  was  acknowledged  by  GleaC  Britain  in  1783.  The  present  constitQ- 
ieoy  however^  was  aot  modelled  till  1788  2  according  to  it,  all  power  origin- 
•tas  with  the  people,  to  whom  it  securas  the  grfcat  principles  of  freedom, 
pifta.libertY  ot  conscience  in  matters  of  religion,  liberty  of  the  press,  trial 
fUJCaaj,  and  thft  light  of  chooting  and  being  chosen  to  office. 

^  80.  Great  Natural  Features.  The  two  prin- 
bpftl  rangeB  o^mountaing  in  the  United  States  are,  the 
Bocky  M".  in  the  W,^  and  the  Alleghany  M^.  in  the  East : 
^  former  intersect  only  a  small  portion  of  the  country 
bstween  the  heads  of  the  rivers  Saskatchawan  and  Ar- 
kafisaw.  The  Alleghany  M^.,  or  Apalachian  M^.  as  they 
lie  likewise  called,  lie  between  the  mouths  of  tlie  rivers 
^L  Lawrence  and  Mississippi,  in  lines  nearly  parallel 
irith  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  at  the  distance 
&f  from  50  to  400  miles  from  it :  they  are  composed  of 
|everal  ridses,  known  by  the  names  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
tibe  White  Kid^e,  North  Mountain,  Jackson's  Mountain, 
t«aiirel  Mountam,  Cumberland  M°.,  8cc.  The  Alleghany 
il^.  divide  the  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Atlantic  on  thie 
'East,  from  those  which  run  into  the  Lakes  and  the  R.  Mis- 
sissippi on  the  West. 

81.  The  United  States  are  intersected  by  a  great 
number  of  lar^e  rivers,  which  afford  ample  means  for 
isJaad  nairigation.  Amongst  those  which  flow  into  the 
Atlantic  may  be  m^tition^  the  Potomack,  Savannah, 
Altanaha,  Susquehanna,  Delaware,  Hudson,  Connecticut, 
imd  Penobscot  t  those  which  run  into  the  O.  of  Mexic6 
tot  the  Mississippi,  the  Tombechbe,  and  the  Alabama : 
ittd  thoee  which  run  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  are  the  Co^ 
lumbifl  or  Ore^  and  the  Multnomah.  The  Mississippi 
ts  the  longest  nver  in  the  world,  being  d,610  miles  from 
its  source  in  the  Rocky  M».  to  its  mouth  in  the  G«  of 
Mexico :  its  chief  tributaries  are  the  Missouri,  Arkansas, 
Red  R«,  White  R.,  Kansas,  Platte,  Yellowstone,  Ohio, 
Illinois,  and  Tennessee. 


4fiO  United  States. 

■^  32.  Religion   and  Govehmest.     No  religii 
ntablished  or  supported  by  the  government  of  the  Hi 
Wates,  every  individual  beitie  left  voluntarily  to  snppcnt 
that  form  of  religloQ  which  he  chooses.     Ail  delK>nuBa^    i 
Jaons  are  placed  on  a  level  with  each  other,  and  no  petson    , 
a  disqualified  &om  holding  or  exercising  any  office  bi^   i 
tis  religious  profession.     In  most  parts  of  the  couoli^    i 
i^igion  is  said  to  be  honourably  supported,  the  emK    < 
tiody  of  the  people  belonging  to  some  one  or  other  of  th>    , 
Several  denominations  of  Christians.    The  United  Stalau   t 
fcrra  a  federal  republic.     Each  State  is  iodependeidtf    ( 
^e  others,  and  has  a  separate  legislature,  executive  md 
Judiciary  j  but  the  defence  of  the  country,  the  regulatia||i   < 
1o[  commerce,  and  the  united  interests  of  the  confederate, 
toe  entrusted  to  the  general  government.     The  legislative 
power  is  vested  in  a  Congress,  composed  of  a  Senate, 
consisting  of  two  members  from  each  State  chosen  ty 
the  state-legislatures  for  six  years;  and  of  a  House  of 
Representatives,  elected  by  the  people  for  two  years,  ooe 
representative  being  returned  for  every  40,000  iofaiifai^ 
tents  :  in  the  slave-holding  states  every  five  slat-es  are 
counted  as  three  freemen.    The  executive  power  is  vested 
in  a  President,  who,  together  with  a  Vice  President,  is 
<^OBen  for  four  years  by  electors  from  all  the  states, 
The  principal  subordinate  officers  in  the  executive  de- 
partment are,  the  secretaries  of  state,  of  the  treasury,  of 
war,  and  of  the  navy.     The  Supreme  Court  is  compt^ed 
of  seven  judges,  who  aie  altc^ther  independent  of  the 
legislature. 

a».  The  inhabilants  of  Ihe  Uniled  Stale,  are  Whites,  Indians.  uhI  !(•■ 
giDts.  The  Whiles  are  of  European  lieseem,  and  ate  chiefly  EDglish,  en«- 
■dittj  Ihe  iohabil&nts  of  Nen  England,  \1rgiaia,  and  the  CaraliDDS.  Tbe 
Gtmitni  in  moBl  Dumeraus  in  Penasylvania,  Ihe  Dutch  in  New  Yott.  Md 
itte  French  in  Louisiana.  IriEh,  Scatcb.  Swedes,  and  Spaniards,  are  tike- 
wise  fauud  in  considerable  numbers  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Tha 
^dioDi  are  independent  of  the  government  of  tlie  United  Slate*,  and  are  ia 
«nniber  half  e  million,  of  whom  about  nne-fif(h  are  warriors.  Hie  NeglM* 
toe  moitly  held  in  slavery,  and  are  chiefly  found  in  the  Southeni  slatea. 

34.  1  he  Vniled  States  are  more  distinguished  for  the  general  difiiisiaa  oi 

mo  education  are  widely  eitended,  and  there  are  numorons  seminaries  tt 
ktming  throughout  the  countiy.  though  there  are  no  literary  estibliduaentt. 
bn  so  Urge  a  scale  as  many  in  Kurope.    The  three  prineipu  colleges 
Hew  Haven   in  Connecticul ;  Cambridge  in  Massachusetts:  and  Sd 
tad/io  New  York. 
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9iTbB  original  niunber  of  States,  at  the  formation  of 
fireauDeiBt  was  thirteen;  the  present  number  is 
ipfoor,  bat,  in  addition  to  these,  the  small  district 
■nmbiay  and  five  lar?e  portions  of  country,  styled 
lories,  belong  to  the  Union.  The  States  are  distin- 
■d  into  four  general  divisions,  viz.  The  New  England 
■Stem  States,  the  Middle,  the  Southern,  and  the 
tarn  States.  The  metropohs  of  the  United  States 
iishingtoo,  on  the  R.  rotomack:  the  other  great 
iSeie  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston,  Baltimore, 
liston,  and  New  Orleans. 

She  nmtoes  of  these  States,  together  with  their  chief  towns  and  th« 
ttbB  of  the  latter  as  returned  in  1820,  may  be  seen  in  the  fbHowing 


^*'-              States,  &c. 
I- 

Chief  Towns. 

Population 
in  1820. 

t^ 

'Maine        -        -        - 

Portland 

8,680 

?.' 

New  Hampshire  - 

Concord 

2»840 

BlOLAND   or 

Vermont    -        -        - 

Montpellier    - 

2,310 

l!KV  States  : " 

Massachusetts    <- 

Boston  - 

43,S00 

•j 

Rhode  Island     - 

Providence     - 

11,770 

Connecticut 

New  Haven   - 

7,150 

'New  YoA  . 

Albany  - 

13,630 

JK  Statzs  : 

New  Jersey 
Pennsylvania 

Trenton 
Harrisburg     - 

3,940 
2,990 

.Delaware  ... 

Dover    . 

900 

»■■ 

rMaiyland  ... 

Annapolis 

2,260 

m 

Columbia  (District)    - 

Washington   - 

13,250 

. 

Virginia     .        -         - 

Richmond 

12,050 

■ 

North  Carolina   - 

Raleigh 

2,670 

XSK  States  :  ' 

South  Carolina   - 

Columbia 

2,200 

Georgia      .        .        ^ 

Milledgeville  - 

2,070 

Alabama    ... 

Cahawba 

1,200 

Mississippi 

Columbia 

1,230 

« 

^Louisiana  -        -        - 

New  Orleans  . 

27,180 

Tennessee  ... 

Murfreesborough 

1,400 

Kentucky  -        -        - 

Frankfort 

1,680 

Ohio 

Columbus 

1,800 

DtK  States  *  * 

Indiana      ... 

Indianopolis  - 

500 

• 

IlKnois       -        .        - 

Vandaha 

600 

Missouri    ... 

Jefferson 

500 

/-Michigan  (Territory)  . 

Detroit  - 

1,600 

I  North  West  (Territory) 

^.. 

» 

TORIX8 :            -< 

Arkansas  (Territory)  - 

Little  Rock    - 

1,240 

Missouri  (Territory)    - 
.Florida  (Territoiy)      - 

— 

m^ 

Pensacola      •  ^    1^00 

40t  United  State*. 

»7.  The  City  of  Waahin^n,  though  the  m 
of  the  I'nited  states,  is  iofenor  to  several  other 
countr\'  both  in  size  and  population.  It  is  sits 
the  Maryland  side  of  the  R.  Potomack,  and  is 
on  B  plan,  which,  when  completed  will  render  it  tl 
Bomest  and  most  commodious  city  in  America 
however,  the  buildings  cover  but  a  small  portin 
intended  xite,  and  stand  in  four  or  five  separate  d 
M)  that  Washington  at  present  exhibits  the  app 
not  of  one  regular  city,  but  of  a  collection  of  nil 
wliicli  the  public  edifices  appear  of  a  dispropo 
gTdndcur.  Tlie  two  chief  puouc  buildingB  are  tne 
and  the  President's  house,  which  are  both  of  stoi 
othrr  great  buildings  for  the  use  of  this  state  are  o 
Washington  contains  13,250  inhabitants. 

M.  Wuhington  w  ■ituBUd  in  the  diithcl  of  Columbia,  whicl 
lOmiln  >i)uai«,  and  lies  along  boIhaidcE  or  the  R.  Potomack,  about 
rmm  Ihc  junclion  oT  Chnapeak  Bay  with  [be  Atlantic.  'Hiis  lid 
■Imi  iiKludo  (jeorgelaim  and  A  lexaDclris,  and  is  under  the  imm 
vcramcnl  of  the  Congreii  of  the  Uailed  SiHtea,  having  been  cedt 
the  Itatet  of  Vireinia  and  Maiyland  in  the  year  171W.  The  eity 
dvlnhii  t>  lituitod  at  the  Sooth  Kastern  ettremity  of  Pennsylvaa 
riiilit  bank  ufthe  R.  Udaitaie,  aliout  30  miUg  from  that  am  ofthi 
calM  Ih'lawaie  Ilay,  It  wu  ariginally  laid  cut  by  William  ?« 
yeai  ItiHS  ;  it  i<  nuw  about  nine  miles  in  ciicuit,  and  contained 
lUlt,lt)U  InbabilaDta.  I'hiladelphiais  a  place  of  great  opulence,  ao 
mtK*  in  eiiEnsive  and  Hourialiing ;  its  lilcraiy  and  benevolent  ii 

lanta.     It  eiceeds  all  other  tovns  in  tl      "   '     '  ~ 
and  excellence  of  its  manufactutei ;  il 
•It  •pocinu)  and  elegant. 

SV.  I'lie  city  of  Kew  York  is  about  seven  mites  in  circuit,  and 
at  the  conflucace  of  the  Hudson  and  East  Rive's,  on  the  S,  en 
hattan  or  Kew  Yo[k_  Island.  New  York  is  the  first  commerei 
America:  its  papulation  is  greater  than  that  ofany  other  in  the  Hal 
•nd  amounted  in  1830  to  123,100  souls  :  the  public  buildings,  tl 
pnior  in  splendour  and  magnificence  to  those  of  any  other  city  of  I 
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lilts  above  itt  ettazxnottiOa  CheMpeBk  Bay :  it  is  the  third  city  io  siu  in 
M  United  States,  and  is  a  place  of  great  wealth  and  trade,  beiag  admirably 
feiAued  for  (he  purposes  of  commerce.  Charleston  is  much  the  drgest  towa 
llh^  state  of  Soatb  Catfdina,  and  was  formerly  the  seat  of  its  government. 
If  is  situated  oo  a  toasM  of  land,  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  rivers 
boper  and  Ashley,  which  unite  just  below  the  city,  and  form  a  spacious 
pa  convenient  harix)ur  communicating  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is 
Moiled  oM  n^  the  gayest  towns  in  the  United  States,  and  is  a  favourite 
iiort  of  the  wcsalthy  from  the  West  Indies:    its  population  in   181(1 

Pmnted  to  24,780  souls.  New  Orleans  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  tb« 
Mississippi,  about  80  miles  from  its  mouth  in  the  Gulf  of  IVIexico :  i| 
Inds  on  an  island  formed  by  the  great  river  on  one  side,  and  the  lake^ 
fiBotchartrain  and  Maurepas  on  the  other,  and  is  one  of  the  greatest  em- 
Mlimns  of  commerce  in  America,  llie  population  of  New  Orleans  in  1820 
iJMvtttited  to  27,180  sotils.    The  principal  navy  yards  of  the  United  States 

Kat  Portsmouth,  Cbarlston,  Brooklyn,  Phila&lphia,  Washington,  aad 
rfclL 
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1.  MEXICO  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  United 
l^tates,  on  the  E.  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  on  the  S.  by 
oalleze,  and  Gxiatimala^  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean :  it  contains  1,362^900  square  miles^  and  about 
17^560^000  inhabitants. 

.  2.  Menoo  was  subdued  by  the  Spaniards  under  Cortez,  in  1521.  Men- 
tnama  was  at  that  time  emperor  of  the  country,  and  the  inhabitants  weite 
fBDsiderably  advanced  in  civilization ;  but  when  it  became  a  province  of 
I^Mdo,  it  received  the  title  of  Mexico  or  New  Spain,  and  was  governed  by 
i  viceroy  appointed  by  the  king.  The  tyranny  of  the  Spaniards,  however,  led  to 
an  insorrection,  which  broke  out  in  the  province  of  Durango,  in  the  year  1810, 
and  plunged  the  country  into  a  terrible  revolutionarv  state  till  the  year  1821, 
]|riMii  a  iMClaratien  of  independence  was  made  at  If guala.  The  population 
flf  Mexico  consists  of  four  classes,  viz.  Whites,  Indians,  people  of  mixed 
feztraction,  and  Negroes,  the  proportion  of  the  Indians  and  mixed  race  beine 
Mch  double  that  of  the  Whites  :  the  last  mentioned  people  are  subdivided 
iiMo  two  branches,  those  bom  in  Europe,  called  Chapetones,  and  tnose  born 
ia  Aliierica  called  Creoles* 

3.  Great  Natural  Features.  Mexico  is  tra- 
yersed  from  N.  to  S.  by  the  great  chain  of  mountains 
which  intersects  the  whole  of  North  America:  hence 
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IHie  of  the  most  remarkable  peculiarities  of  the  conaitjm 
iff  its  great  elevation,  the  land  gradually  rising  from  boih     ' 
coasts  till  it  attains  the  height  of  from  6,000  to  8,000     - 
l^t,  and  spreading  out  into  immense  plains  called  Table- 
lieud.     The  chief  ranges  are  called  the  Sierra  de  las 
CbuUas,  Sierra  de  laa  Mimbres,  and  Sierra  de  Carcay: 
fkinongat  the  highest  peaks  are  those  of  Pococatepell, 
Orizaba,  Fraide,  Jorullo,  and  Colima,  some  of  which  are 
Tolcanoes. 

4,  Mexico  is  one  of  the  richest  countries  in  the  world  - 
in  mineral  productions,  particularly  silver,  and  a  great 
part  of  its  inhabitants  are  employed  in  the  mines :  the 
quantity  of  this  precious  metal  which  it  yields,  is  stated 
to  be  ten  times  greater  than  what  is  furnished  by  all  the 
mines  of  Europe.  Mexico  suffers,  in  general,  from  the 
want  of  water  and  navigable  rivers.  The  laigest  rivere 
are,  the  Rio  Colorado  and  Gila,  which  run  into  the  G.  of 
California ;  the  Rjo  del  Norte,  which  flows  into  the  G. 
of  Mexico  ;  and  the  Red  River,  which  partly  forms  the 
E.  boundary  of  the  country,  and  is  a  tributary  of  the  R. 
Mississippi.  Its  principal  lakes  are  those  of  Timpanogos, 
Sale,  Cayman,  Chapala,  Tezcuco,  Tamtagua,  and  Ter- 
minos. 

5,  Religion  and  Government,  The  only  form 
of  religion  acknowledged  in  Mexico  is  the  Roman  Ca- 
^olic.  Mexico  is  now  a  federal  republic,  similar  in  all 
the  parts  of  its  government  to  that  of  the  United  States; 
each  state  is  independent  of  the  other,  and  the  executive 
power  of  the  whole  body  is  in  the  hands  of  a  President. 
Many  of  the  Indians,  however,  still  remain  luiconquered, 
preserving  their  own  form  of  govermnent,  and  the  rites 
of  paganism. 

6,  Under  the  dominion  of  the  Spaniards,  Mexico  was 
divided  into  twelve  Intendancies  and  three  Provinces; 
tut  the  Mexican  Contederation  now  consists  of  nineleep 
Mates  and  five  provinces.  The  metropolis  of  the  whi^ 
country  is  Mexico :  the  two  principal  ports  are  V«» 
Cruz  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  which  connects  the  couaby 
with  Europe,  and  Acapuico  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which 
ftamscts  it  with  Asia. 
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7.  The  names  of  the  States  tad  Territories  into  which  Mexico  it  at  present 
firided,  together  with  their  chief  towns,  and  the  estimated  population  of  tb^ 
latter,  may  be  seen  in  the  following  table : 


States  and  Territories. 

■ 

Chief  Towns. 

Estimated 
Population. 

r 

'Santa  ¥€  deNuevoMex-1 
ico  ^Territory)          - j 
Coahuila  and  Texas 

Santa  F^ 

4,500 

^ 

Montelovez     - 

4,000 

IfOBTBERN 

Chihuahua  -        .        . 

Chihuahua 

12,000 

1  States : 

Upper  California  (TerO 
ritoiy)      -        -       -/ 

San  Carlos  de  Mon-1 
terey  -        -       -j 

2,000 

i                   Lower  California  (Ter-1 
;                         ritoiy)      .        -       ./ 

Loreto   -        -        - 

1,600 

iSonora  and  Sinaloa 

Culiacan 

10,800 

*■ 

^Durango      ... 

Durango 

12,000 

•  1 

Nnevo  Leon 

Monterey 

11,000 

>  CSNTSAL 

Zacatecas 

Zacatecas 

35,000 

^Statks: 

San  Luis  de  Potosi 
Queretaro     -        -        - 

San  Luis  de  Potosi  - 
Quei-etaro 

45,000 
4S,000 

- 

Guanaxuato 

Guanaxuato    - 

70,000 

- 

LXaBsco  or  Guadalaxara 

Guadalaxara  - 

8,000 

■ 

fMicboacan  or  Valladolid 

Valladolid      - 

18,000 

Colima  (Territory) 

Colima  -        .        - 

3,000 

Mexico        -        -        - 

Mexico  ... 

170,000 

• 

Tlascala  (Territory)      - 

Tlascala 

3,400 

SOTTTHEBN  i 

Puebla  de  los  Angeles    - 

La  Puebla 

68,000 

\  Tamaulipas 

Nuovo  Santander     - 

5,000 

Statss : 

Vera  Cruz   -        -        - 

Vera  Cruz 

16,000 

Oaxaca        ... 

Oaxaca  ... 

24,000 

Tabasco       ... 

Tabasco 

3,000 

Yucatan      -        -        - 

Merida  -        -        - 

10,000 

IChiapa        -        -        - 

Chiapa  ... 

5,000 

8.  The  city  of  Mexico,  the  metropoUs  of  the  whole 
tOofeievBcyf  the  seat  of  goyemment,  and  the  residence  of 
the  President,  is  situated  in  the  Southern  part  of  the 
oountry,  at  an  equal  distance  of  180  miles  from  Vera 
Cruz  and  Acapulco:  it  contains  about  170,000  inhabi- 
tants. The  original  city  of  Mexico,  or  Tenochtitlan  as 
it  was  called,  was  founded  by  the  Mexicans  in  1325,  on 
4  group  of  islands  in  Lake  Tezcuco,  which  lies  in  the 
V2ley  of  Mexico.  It  was  taken  by  Cortez  in  1621, 
after  a  siege  of  75  days,  during  which,  it  is  said,  100,000 
Hexicans  were  slaughtered. 

^.  The  ancient  Tenochtitlan,  which  was  stated  by  Cortez  to  be  as  large  as 
SeTiile  or  Cordon  was  completelj  destroyed,  and  the  i^ie&^ut  ^\t^  Va&  xywa. 
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Ujiits  the  same  site,  but  owing  to  tbe  dimiiuUiaQ  of 
1  Lake  Tgicuco,  it  aumls  on  dry  IbdcI,  about  a  ie^pia  riimal 
mtbe  lake:  il  is  T.lHfEe' al"'*  t''«  'o»«l  "f  "«  ^a-  FewciUeieM 
impucd  with  Mexico  for  (be  unifono  level  of  iu  liite,  aoJ  ihe  bWlta 

8 a  regularily  of  ils  streels.  It  forms  a  square  of  four  miles,  extending  frag 
nnh  to  South  and  from  Eut  to  West,  and  U  surrounded  with  a  mil 
4f  uncemented  stones.  Tbe  arcbilecture  is  mostly  in  a  fine  acyle,  ud  Uie 
Hblic1iuildia|s  sre  magnificeat :  its  geoeral  ap)^earallce  is  mucli  hel^leivJ 
liy  the  majeitic  cbaiacler  of  the  scene);  by  which  il  is  nurouuded.  Tie 
mint  of  Mexico  is  one  of  the  lar^t  and  richest  in  the  world. 

19.  Vera  Cruz  is  situttud  neatly  due  F..  of  Mexico,  oo  the  shorn  of  tile 
Gulf  of  Meiico ;  it  is  enclo  jfid  by  a  sim^ile  »all,  aad  is  ietentitd  bf  At 
mstle  of  m.  JuBod'UtluB,  whioh  stiuds  uo  aassil  islaoil  aboui  half  anile 
troia  the  town.  Veca  Crui  is  tbe  great  sea-port  of  Mexico,  and  the  plM* 
Ibrough  which  almost  all  the  trade  bctweeo  thai  eouoliy  and  Spain  lias  bcei 
Mined  da.  It  tsnotcnly  ttie  centre  of  European  and  West  Indian  commeia, 
B«t  receives  also  great  quaalibea  of  Eaji  Indiao  produce  by  way  of  Aopgla. 
feini  the  Philippine  Islands.  About  100  merchaot  ve:vsels  may  aQclior  lo  itt 
harbour,  but  it  is  neither  commodious  nor  secure,  being  merely  a  had  >n- 
dtorage  among  shallows,  and  so  exposed  that  ships  are  freqiieatly  driua 
W  shore.  Tbe  regular  population  of^  Vera  Crui  is  about  I6,00<J  souli;  Ml 
upon  the  arrival  of  a  Hotilla  with  merchandiie,  a  fair  is  opeoed,  whicb  UlM 
■eme  time  nnd  occasions  a  areat  resort  of  slfangers. 

S.  W,  (tf  MeiicD  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific 
_ . .      ,  ercellent  bay  and  the  best  harbour  on  the  Western  cooa 

of  the  country,  being  safe  and  open  fur  vessels  of  any  butCheii.  Acapalo 
was  formerly  very  populous,  but  it  is  now  oely  a  misftalile  little  tovn,  coo- 
tainiug  about  4,000  johabitants,  who  arc  almost  all  Africtms  ;  it  is  lUf- 
rounded  with  a  volcanic  mountain,  which  reiidere  tbe  atmnephere  constanilj 
thick  and  uuwbolsome. 

CENTRAL  AMKHICA  OB  GUATIMALA. 

12.  The  Republic  of  Central  America,  or  Guatimak 
as  it  is  also  called,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Mexico  and 
palleze,  on  the  E.  by  the  Caribbean  Sea,  ou  the  S.  by 
^e  lethmuB  of  Panama,  which  belongs  to  Colombia, 
^nd  on  tbe  W.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean :  it  contains  134,<00 
square  miles,  and  about  l,dOO,ooo  inltabitaate.  Guati- 
Qtala  formerly  belonged  to  Spain,  aiid  was  goremet)  bjr 
ft  Captain  General  appointed  by  tbe  kji^ ;  but  it  WM 
declared  indqjendent  by  the  people  iji  1821. 

}3.  Gnx^T  Natdhii.  Features.      Tlie   >viiale  of  Gaatimala  is  lim- 
ited by  the  great  Range  of  monntaJoE  which  traverses  the  Americas  an^ 


from  N.  to  South :  some  of  its  penis  rise  lo  a  great  altitude. 


asid  that  amongst  them  there  lit  iwleESthiHi  80  volcanoes  in  coaslanl  actntly. 
Tke  tivers  of  the  coumry  are  aumerDus  bui  sni»ll ;  the  chief  ijf  them  wa  lot 
X.  lie  la  Panaion,  the  l^olagua,  the  Aguan,  the  Tjoki.  the  It,  dij  SeguU^ 
Blewfield'a  R.,  and  the  II.  St.  Juan,  all  of  which  run  ioto  tbe  C.  of  Mexi«, 
Tbfl  last  meotioned  river  issues  from  the  great  L.  of  NtcaragHB,  whieb  ii  \a 
Ijie  S.  part  of  Guatimala,  and  which  compleltis  tlui  n/Uei  communicUiDn 
^^n»s  llie  Isthmus  with  lh«  exce^iAau  ul  &u  uueival  of  About  4   ' 
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The  great  Bay  of  Honduras  is  oo  tiie  N,  £.  coast  of  Guatunala,  and  n)- 
pshres  the  watexa  of  tlie  G.  of  Dulce  vrhich  is  higher  up  the  country. 

14.  Religion  AND  Government.  The  religion  of 
pentral  America  is  the  Roman  Catholic,  which  is  like* 
vise  professed  by  the  greater  part  of  the  Indians.  Tlie 
goivenmient  of  toe  country  is  a  federal  republic,  similar 
tp  that  of  the  Umted  States,  the  supreme  executive 
power  being  confided  to  a  President.  Before  the  revo* 
lotion,  Guatimala  was  divided  into  provinces  of  different 
lenominations,  varying  in  number  according  to  circum- 
stances at  different  periods  of  its  history.  The  federal 
states  which  at  present  compose  the  republic  are  six  in 
Dumber;  the  metropolis  of  the  country  is  also  called 
Ghiatimala, 

15.  The  names  of  the  federal  states  composing  the  Republic  of  Central 
Imerica,  together  with  their  chief  towns,  and  the  estimated  population  of  the 
latter,  may  be  seen  in  the  following  table : 


States. 


II 1 1 1 


rChiapa     - 
WssTZKir  Statxs  :  <  Guatimala 

I^San  Salvador 

fNicaragua 
Eastern  States  :  \  Costa  Rica 

(.Honduras 


Chief  Towns. 


Estimated 
Population. 


Ciadad  Real 
Guatimala 
San  Salvador 

Leon 

Cartage 

Chiquimula 


■  I  »■ 


25,000 
50,060 
39,000 

38,000 
26,000 
87,000 


■^^^i^m •     m    t     ■■»■>!■■ 


16.  Santiago  de  Guatimala^  the  metropolis  of  Central 
Amieiica,  is  situated  in  the  Western  part  of  the  country, 
about  SO  miles  from  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
in  the  midst  of  a  large  handsome  plain^  surrounded  on 
all  sid^  by  well  cultivated  hills  of  a  moderate  height : 
its  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea  is  about  1,800 
feet.     It  is  said  to  contain  50,000  inhabitants. 

17.  The  houses  of  Saji^ago  de  Guatimala  are  neatly  built,  but  never  ex- 
ceed one  story  in  height ;  many  of  the  churches  are  large  and  of  fine  archi- 
taetoB^'  and  thp  streets  are  cleam  and  well  paved.  The  present  city  is  the 
third  capital  which  has  existed  within  the  last  80  years.  The  original,' which 
wfs  erected  on  the  declivity  of  a  great  volcano  in  a  valley  which  fronted  the 
PadBc*  contained  about  7,000  families  and  was  destroyeid  by  an  earthquake 
in  the  year  1761.  Being  rebuilt  a  little  farther  to  the  Northward,  in  a  ro- 
mantic spot  now  called  the  Antigua,  it  was  again  destroyed  by  a  more  tre- 
mendous convulsion  of  nature  in  1775  :  although  the  greater  pari  of  the  in- 
habitants were  buiied  in  the  ruins,  and  the  city  was  Temo\{A\i^  ot^\  ^\^^ 
gorenuaent  to  the  spot  on  which  it  now  stands,  w\uc\i  \&  ^  isl^'&  Va  ^^^« 


Ualleze —  West  India  Islands. 


18.  The  Hleiioc  commuaii^atioDS  of  the  Republic  ite  chiefly  caTTKd  OB^ 
Ifce  ports  of  OmoH,  Iiahal,  and  Tmxillo,  on  ihe  Gulf  of  Meiico;  and  ijnw 
dflitapa,  Amjutla,  and  Realejo,  on  Ifae  South  Sea.  Omoa  is  the  mMlim- 
porlant  of  all  these,  not  only  on  account  of  ita  strength,  which  caiu»it(*bi 
considered  the  key  of  the  countty  on  Ihia  side,  but  ftoiii  its  being  thsgnU 
ftriat  of  communication  between  EuCDpe  and  the  Federal  States  :  it  ii  sM- 
aled  oa  the  shores  of  the  Gnlfof  Uondnnu,  about  160  mile)  to  IheN.&d 
Oie  metropolis.  Iztapa.  the  old  port  of  the  country,  is  now  bat  liult  6»- 
quented,  though  it  is  nearer  than  any  of  the  others  to  Sanliago. — The  Ktiib- 
ton  aud  Eastern  coasts  of  Guatimalii,  hare  obtained  the  name  of  the  iUot- 
qnito  ashore,  ftDin  Iheii  being  chiefly  inhabited  by  the  Mosquito  Imiiaiu. 

BALLEZE. 

19.  Balleze,  Belize,  or  WalySj  as  the  name  is  Tarioualy 
imtten,  is  a  small  territoi-y  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Mexico, 
on  the  W.  and  S.  by  Guatimala,  and  on  the  E.  by  the 
Bay  of  HonduraB :  it  contains  about  6,400  sqnare  miles, 
and  20,000  inhabitants.  Since  the  treaty  of  Versaille* 
in  1780,  it  has  belonged  to  the  English,  who  have  esta-, 
biishments  in  different  parts  of  it  for  cutting  don 
mahogany  and  logwood.  The  principal,  and  indeed  the 
wily  regular  establishment  of  the  English,  is  also  called 
Balleze,  and  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the 
same  name, 

30,  The  town  of  B allele  contains  about  1,500  inhabitaDts.  and  U  [«■ 
fcclly  inaccessible  on  the  land  side,  eicepl  by  descending  the  ri*«r,  I>ni){ 
dosed  in  with  woods  and  marshes.    ]l  occupies  each  ude  of  the  rirtrt 

rlh,  and  is  connected  by  a  noodea  bridge  :  the  houses  stand  close  wtM  . 
edge  of  the  beach,  and  are  in  general  composed  of  wooden  builduip 
•tuck  opon  posts,  without  any  ground  floor,  and  seldom  more  than  onesUn 
high.  It  is  defended  by  a  fort,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  right  shore,  tlas^ 
ing  upon  a  little  island  nhich  is  genuine  British  soil :  for  whea  the  Co^iik 
flrat  visited  the  Honduras  shores  to  cut  wood,  the  wants  of  the  selllers  it 
Billeie  were  so  few  that  the  ships  generally  went  out  in  ballas^  tad  Ais 
ballast  they  were  compelled  to  dischai^  Dt  a  certain  spot,  where,  beinf  •» 
cumulated  by  lime  and  increased  by  marine  substances,  it  Conned  the  isUni 
in  question, 

WEST  INDIA  ISLANDS. 

21.  The  chain  of  islands,  commonly  called  the  West 
.Indies  or  West  India  Islands,  extends  in  a  curve  frutn 
^Florida,  the  Southernmost  part  of  the  United  States,  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco  In  South  America,  near  (be 
the  North  Eastern  extremity  of  the  State  of  Colombia. 
These  islands,  which  are 'ie'pj'[v\\'KvMwi%,M,TOtiedly  occupy 
a  auperUa^  exteut  o£  a\>ovj,t  ia,aoa  wipaxa  ^iis*,  w^ 
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sontain  2,500^000  inhabitaats.  They  were  named  The 
flf^e9t  Indies  by  Columbus,  uader  the  notion  that  they 
brmed  a  part  of  the  great  Indian  continent^  to  which  it' 
|as  the  object  of  bis  first  voyage  to  find  a  Western 
Ifwage. 

.^99.  Caiiimbv  had  been  led  to  entertain  this  opinion  from  the  great  size  of 
felfia  M  described  by  die  ancients,  and  from  observing  that  between  its  ex- 
MM  JEIaiterA  hm^tnde  as  given  b^  Ptolemy^  and  the  group  of  the  Azores,. 
mn  was  onlj  an  interval  of  the  third  part  of  a  sphere :  though  this  mistake 
Wbeen  discovered,  the  name  to  which  it  gave  rise  has  still  been  retained. 
!te  French  call  the  West  India  Islands  the  Antilles,  a  name  which  is  stated 
>kave  been  derived  from  that  of  the  fabulous  island  Antillia,  placed  by  the 
jnaiaids  some  distance  to  the  Westward  of  the  Azores  in  the  Atlantic 
Icean.  The  mathematicians  and  philosophers  of  the  middle  ages,  fancying 
Ittt  some  lands  were  necessary  on  the  opposite  part  of  the  globe  to  balance 
^1utf>wn  couatrieSt  laid  down  some  at  random,  and  gave  to  these  imaginary 
tods  the  name  of  Ante-Issuls  or  Antinsuls,  which  the  Spaniards  fashioned 
ilo  that  of  Antillia. 

23.  Cuba  is  the  lai^est  and  Westernmost  of  the  West 
^ia  Inlands,  and  separates  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  from 
he  Carribbeau  Sea :  Trinidad  is  the  Southernmost,  and 
}arbadoes,  the  Easternmost  island  of  the  chain.  Cuba, 
layti  (otherwise  called  St.  Domingo  and  Hispaniola), 
famaica,  and  Porto  Rico,  are  the  four  most  considerable 
dands,  and  are  hence  sometimes  called  the  Great  An- 
iUes :  the  remainder  of  the  chain  between  Porto  Rico  and 
Trinidad  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Caribbee  Islands, 
xr  the  Little  Antilles.  The  Caribbean  Sea  lies  between 
&e  West  India  Islands  on  the  N.  and  E.,  Colombia  on 
he  S.,  and  Guatimala  on  the  W.  The  Bahama  or 
iiacayos  Islands  diverge  from  the  main  group,  stretching 
a  a  North  Westerly  direction  from  Hayti  to  the  Eastern 
Mst  of  Florida. 

S4«  European  colonies  have  been  established  in  most 
li  the  West  India  Islands :  hence  they  are  nearly  all 
inder  the  dominion  of  European  powers,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  St.  Domingo,  which  formerly  belonged  to 
Prance^  but  has  of  late  years  obtained  its  independence, 
ihd  assumed  tbe  title  of  the  Republic  of  Hayti.  Cuba 
md  Porto  Rico  belong  to  Spain :  Martinique,  Guada- 
loape,  Mariagalante,  and  a  few  others,  to  France :  Saba, 
St. TSustathiuB,  Buen  Ayre,  and  Curagao,  to  the  Nether- 
lands; St.  Thomas,  St.  John,  and  Sa.  Cruz,  to  Demoaaski 
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St.  Bartholomew,  to  Sweden :  Jamaica,  the  Bahamap, 
Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbadoes,  Grenada,  Tobago, 
Trinidad,  and  most  of  the  otliers  to  Great  Britain. 

2B.  The  West  Indil  Islands  are  trequentij  divided  into  ihe  Windwsnl 
and  Leeward  Islands,  so  called  in  conse()uence  of  the  wind  blooing  upoB 
ttieiii  almoat  always  fiom  Ihe  some  quarter,  viz.  the  Nonh  Kasl :  tbiM 
Qiunea,  however,  are  used  in  diffireat  ways  according  to  Ibe  situmtiDa  vtlbg 
speaker;  for  all  Ihe  West  India  Islands  may  be  called  the  Leewaid  IsUnll 
in  respect  of  Barlndoes,  whilst  do  the  other  hand  (be  iahabiladts  of  Ceanl 
Amenca  would  rightly  desciibe  the  same  islands  as  lying  lo  Windward. 
These  Dames  were  obtained  from  the  old  Spanish  navigaton,  who,  ins)KA> 
ing  of  the  West  India  Islands,  usually  distinguished  them  into  two  daael, 
by  the  tenns  Bartovento  and  Sotovento,  i.  t.  Windward  and  Leewaid  Idao^ ; 
the  CaiibbeBD  constiluttDe;,  in  strict  jiropiiely,  the  foimer  clau,  and  tlie  bar 
large  islands  of  Cuba,  Hayli,  Jamaica,  and  Forlo  Kico,  the  latter,  tit 
freach,  Spaniards,  and  Dutch,  generally  call  all  the  Caribbee  Isiu)dstt« 
Windward  Islands  ;  but  the  English  navigators  appiopriale  holh  (ermitodie 
Caribbee  Islands,  subdividing  them  according  to  their  situatioo  wilh  reaped 
to  the  Trade  Wind,  the  Windward  Islands  terminating  by  their  airangewAI 
with  Martinique,  and  the  Leewaid  commencing  at  Dominica. 

id.  The  names  of  Ihe  principal  West  India  Islands,  together  wllb  ihMI 
of  the  several  fowers  to  whom  tbey  belong,  may  be  seen  in  tbe  follMnif 


Goveraing 
Powers. 

Islaais^. 

Goremiog 

Islands. 

Jamaica. 

Martinique. 

Bahamas  or  Lu- 

CBVOS. 

Torlolo. 

FnxNci : 

The  Saintx. 

Virgin  Gards. 

Deseada. 

AneVda. 

SL  Marun  (Morthml' 

Angailla. 

L    part  of). 

Barbuda. 

InDEPENDINr  : 

Hnyti  or  St.  Dooungii. 

GniiT 

Nevis. 

Sp.in  : 

Cuba.                        " 
Porto  Rico.          ^M 

Montierrat 

Aoligua. 
Dommicn. 
St.  Lucia. 
St.  ViDcent. 

The 

Saba.                    ^1 
St.  EustatUu.    ,il 
Bueu  Ayre.          ^M 
Curasao.                 V 
Oruba.                     m 

Barbadoes. 

Grenada. 

The  Grenadines. 

NETnCBLAKDS; 

SL   Martin   (3.^ 

Tobago. 

p="0-      ^S 

L  Trinidad. 

Testigos.              jM 
Margarita.          ..S 

'St.  Thomas. 

BInnca.                   ^M 

Dknmari  - 

Si.JohD. 

CoLOuaiA  : 

TortugaSaltda^'S 

LSa.  Cru^ 

HotcbUla.           ^1 
Rocca.               ^M 

Sim)™- 

SL  BwthoUmew. 

Uvea.                  S 
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S7^  Jamttca,  tlie  lamit  tad  moit  important  of  the  West  India  IilaDds 
vfaich  behmg  to  Gi?at  Britain,  lies  off  tfie  S.  £.  part  of  Cuba  at  a  distance 
if  00  n^es :  it  is  divided  into  three  counties,  viz.  Middlesex,  Surrey,  and 
^rnwall,  oontuning  a  superficial  extent  of  about  S,200  square  miles,  and 
I^O^OOO  inhabitants,  of  wlu>m  840,000  are  negroes.  Its  legislature  is  com- 
Hwd  of  the  Governor,  of  a  Council  of  twelve  gentlemen  appointed  by  the 
ppwiiy  and  of  a  House  of  Assembly  consisting  of  43  members  elected  by 
lie  freehndders*  The  Assembly  and  the  Governor  have  the  power  of  making 
Ipa;  but  the  latter  can  put  a  veto  on  all  the  acts  of  the  legislative  body, 
p4r  a  fitftfaer  power  of  totally  rejecting  them  is  reserved  by  the  crown.  The 
1  towns  are,  Kingston  the  capital,  containing  S5,000  inhabitants ; 
Town  or  Santiago  de  la  Vega,  Port  Royal,  Savanna  la  Mar,  and 
Bay. 

Cuba,  the  largest  of  all  the  West  India  Islands,  lies  to  the  N.  of 
Kkmaica,  to  the  W.  of  Hayti  and  the  Bahamas,  to' the  S.  of  Florida,  and  to 
le  £.  of  Mexico ;  it  contains  about  S2,600  square  miles,  and  620,000  in- 
K^tants.  It  is  governed  by  a  Captain  General  appointed  b^  the  King  of 
^MDiiy  mud  is  divvfed  into  two  governments,  viz.  Cuba,  or  Santiago  de  Cuba, 
mi.  the  Havannah,  which  are  again  subdivided  into  14  provinces.  The  ca- 
iial  and  the  seat  of  |ovemment  is  The  Havannah,  which  is  situated  on  the 
f.  W.  coast  of  the  island,  and  contains  about  130,000  inhabitants ;  the 
itter  chief  towns  are  Santiago  de  Cuba,  Villa  del  Principe,  Bayamo,  and 
ibbuoas. 

89.  The  Bahamas,  or  Lucayos  as  they  are  also  called,  lie  to  the  N.  of  Cuba 
ad  to  the  S.  £.  of  Florida ;  their  number  is  reckoned  at  500,  but  many  of 
hem  are  mere  rocks,  and  others,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  navigation, 
le  little  known.  The  most  important  amongst  them  are,  Bahama,  Abaco, 
UdioSy  £lenthera,  San  Salvador  or  Guanahani  (the  first  land  seen  by  Co- 
imbus  in  the  New  World),  Exuma,  and  Inague.  Between  Cuba  and  the 
khamas  on  the  East,  and  the  United  States  on  the  West,  is  the  remarkable 
anent  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  which  runs  along  the  coast  at  unequal  dis- 
moes,  from  Cape  Florida  to  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  where  it  turns 
ff  and  runs  through  the  Azores.  Its  distance  from  the  shores  of  the 
batheni  states,  is  about  75  miles,  increasing  towards  the  North :  its  width 
I  40  or  50  miles,  and  its  rapidity  varies  from  five  miles  an  hour  off  the 
past  of  Florida,  to  one  mile  an  hour  opposite  to  New  England. 

M.  St.  Domingo  or  Hispaniola,  called  Hayti  by  its  original  natives  and 
ke  present  possessors,  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  West  India  Islands ;  it  is 
itnated  between  the  islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  and  contains  about 
8,300  square  miles,  and  800,000  inhabitants,  who  are  nearly  all  negroes. 
I  was  formerly  divided  between  the  French  and  Spaniards,  the  Eastern  part 
fit  belonging  to  the  latter  people ;  but  in  the  year  1801  the  blacks  declared 
hemselves  fr^  though  their  independence  was  not  finally  acknowledged  till 
BUS.  The  form  of  government  is  republican,  the  legislative  power  being 
tofided  to  a  chamber  of  representatives,  a  senate,  and  a  president  who  is 
lipoihted  for  life.  The  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  that  of  the  state,  but  all 
kofessions  are  tolerated.  Hayti  is  divided  into  five  departments,  viz.  Arti- 
•Bite,  the  East,  North,  West,  and  South,  departments.  Its  capital  is  Port 
B  Prince^  situated  on  the  Western  coast  of  the  island,  at  the  extremity  of 
he  Bay  of  Gonuve,  and  containing  about  15,000  inhabitants :  the  other 
inef  towns  are  St.  Domingo,  C^  Francais,  and  St  Nicholas. 

31.  Porto  Rico,  or.Boriqua  as  it  is  called  by  the  natives,  is  the  Eastern- 
iioet  and  the  smallest  of  the  four  great  West  India  Islands :  it  lies  between 
h.  Domingo  and  the  Caribbee  Islands,  and  contains  aboiMl^A^  «n^v:^ 
-  T  2 


tit  Colombia. 

Biilss,  and  150,000  iahiLbiUnts.  It  a  governed  by  a  Caplaiu  Genenl.  ap- 
pointed by  [lie  Kins  of  Spain  ;  its  chief  town,  Si.  Juan  de  Poito  Rjco,  U 
litunted  un  its  Nortbem  abore,  and  coalaias  30,000  iahabilanli.— Tli«  C>- 
ribbce  Islands  were  <o  called^fnnn  tbwr  original  inlubilants,  (he  Caribi.  » 
fierce  and  icailike  peapic,  who  long  resisted  the  invasion  of  tbeir  cauBDy  In 
the  Europeans :  sDcb  of  them  ai  escaped  trom  the  deaCni<:tive  wan  in  waicll 
they  involved  themsetves,  hava  become  civLlixcd,  or  hsve  passed  oier  M 
South  Araericn  and  Eettled  neu  the  monlbt  of  the  Qnnocn. 

la.  About  midvay  between  Jamaica  and  Newfoundland  lie  the  Benmulu, 
o[  Someis'  Islands  as  they  ate  alio  called,  which  belong  to  the  Biiliih :  Ihq 
are  more  than  400  in  number,  but  (or  itie  roo^l  part  ao  small  and  so  bura^ 
thallbey  have  osithei^inhahitaDU  nor  name.   The  moet  consideiable  <^  lb 
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1,  THE  Republic  of  Colombia  is  the  most  Notthen   c 
of  all  Ihe   States  of  South   America.      It  is  bouuM  '. 
on  the  E.  by  Guyana  and  Brazil,  on  the  S.  by  Peru,  oo   ■ 
the  W.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  on  the  N.  by  At   " 
Caribbean  Sea  and  Guatimala,  being  separated  froo  J 
the  last  by  the  narrow  isthmus  of  Danen ;  it  contains 
about  808,it00  square  miles,  and  3,350,000  inhabitanti. 
2.  Prior  to  1811  this  state  was  under  the  (kimioian  of  Spain,  andoaidi- 
tided  Into  twn  separate  parts  or  govemnients,  liz.  the  Viceroyally  of  Kc 
Granada,  and  the  Captaincy  Geoeral  of  Caracas  or  Venezuela ;  but  «1  Alt 
penod  these  two  gieat  provinces  declared  themselves  iodependenl  of  the  nioitK     « 
coanlry,  and  after  two  yeais  of  hard  fighting,  obtained  complete  ftectai,    i 
and  united  themselves  inio  one  republic  under  llienamBorCokunbia. 

3.  Great    Natural    Features.      The   Western 
part  of  the  country  is  traversed  by  the  lofty  nraM  of  tiie 
Andes,  which  enters  it  through  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,   •* 
and  throws  off  several  ridges  towards  the  Caribbeao  Set- 
In  its  S.  part  are  found  the  celebrated  summits  of  dun-   { 
borazo,  Antesana,  Pichinca,  Cotopaxi,  Cayamba,  Our 
cou,  and  Altair.     The  E.  provinces  of  ColomtMa  are    . 
^(ered  by  the  rWer  Orinoco  and  its  many  tributaries:    - 
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pat  R.  Amum,  with  its  adjuncts  the  Japura,  Putu^ 
in^nEy  &c.  are  in  the  Southern  part :  and 
•  is  the  R.  Magdalena  which  flows  into  the 
Sea.  The  Isthmus  of  Panama,  or  Darien  as 
called,  which  joins  North  to  South  America, 
Republic  of  Colombia ;  in  its  narrowest  part  it 
»re  than  25  miles  across.  On  its  Southern  side 
Bay  of  Panama,  so  called  from  the  town  of 
i  standing  upon  it.  The  Gulf  of  Darien  is  on 
-Bide  of  the  Isthmus,  between  it  and  the  mainland 
lombia:  and  farther  Eastward  is  the  G.  of  Mara- 
0  which  is  connected  with  tlie  L.  of  Maracaybo  in 
Iterior  of  the  country. 

IKeugion  and  Govkhnment.  The  religion  of 
late  is  the  Roman  Catholic,  but  all  professions  are 
Kfeed.  The  government  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
sd  States,  the  legislative  power  being  confided  to 
■entatives,  senators,  and  a  president  who  is  chosen 
F  four  years.  Colombia  is  divided  into  twelve  de- 
nentSy  which  again  are  subdivided  into  provinces : 
^tal  is  Santa  F6  de  Bogota,  in  the  Nortn  Western 
pf  the  country. 

fcDa|Ile8  of  the  several  departments  of  Colombia,  together  with  their 
IS,  and  the  estimated  population  of  the  latter,  may  be  seen  in  the 
Ig  table: 


I. 


Dcpaitmenls. 


^kTMJINTS  : " 


rOimoco   - 
Venezuela 
Apure 
Zolia 

Magdalena 
Istmo 


L* fCundinamarca 

W^^^      ^Boyata    - 
^''"^'l.Cauca      . 


Chief  Towns. 


Cvmana 
Caracas 
Varinas 
Maracaybo  - 
Cartagena     • 
Panama 

Santa  F^  de  Bogota 
Tunja  -  -  - 
Popayan 

Quito  ... 
Guayaquil    . 
Cuenca 


Estimated 
Population, 


18,000 
SO.OOO 
9,000 
26,000 
28,000 
11,000 

60,000 
2,000 
9,000 

70,000 
20,000 
15,000 


■•.T" 


Santa  F^  de  Bogota,  the  metropolis  of  Colombia 
Be  seat  of  its  government,  is  situated  on  the  bonks. 
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of  a  little  river,  which  ialla  into  the  Ma^dalena  and  thn 
communicates  with  the  Caiibbe&n  Sea :  it  conUiiiia  inaiflr 
handsome  pubhc  and  private  buildings,  and  eajowj^ 
high  degree  of  prosperity,  but  it  is  neither  so  large  off' 
so  flourishing  a  place  as  Quito.  It  is  said  to  conbk 
00,000  inhabitants.  '^ 

T.  The  eitir  of  Qnito  Ila  in  tli«  South  Waiem  put  of  the  emvof.ii 
VDdit  Ibi  Enaum  utd  onlj  M  mila  diuuil  from  tlio  ihotes  of  (he  AlbS 
Oceu ;  it  U  (itDated  on  tlw  Eastern  ilope  of  the  Aodes,  nnd  □□  tbt  dedirib 
of  tbe  folcuic  nunntun  Kcfaiaa,  Uu  dentioD  of  9,J36  feetaboreW 
leril  of  the  Mft.  Owing  to  tba  inaquliliBi  of  the  gnMnd.  the  aiieeli  W 
T*ty  titegulai  ' 

tain  in  die  N 


ject  u 


:  boilt  on  arcbes 
e  the  iah: 


midil  of  ippanial  lecDnly.  and  one  of  which,  at  the  latter«D(!  of  the 
toiy,  dntiojed  motl  of  the  (oirounding  nllagai,  and  buried  m 
40,M0  ptnoni  beneath  the  mini.  The  present  populaciua  uf  Qi 
limUod  at  70,000  umli.  The  principal  porta  of  Colombia  on  '  ' 
Sea  ue,  Cumana,  La  Gnayia,  Uuae^bo,  St.  Hatla,  Ci_._„_ 
Porto  IMIOi  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  tie,  Panama,  Cnfuck,  aadGiH} 

GUYANA. 

8.  Guyana  is  bounded  on  the  S.  by  Brazil,  cinth(l| 
by  Colombia,  on  the  N.  and  E.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  V  ^b 
is  portioned  out  betwixt  the  English,  Dutch,  and  fi'fiSv^SSS 

'■'"""'"""-"""■'"'"^ 

9.  ThemuneoCGuvuiaarGojaaaiTaifbnDeTljapplieil'-'' 
of  counti^  on  [he  Atlantic  bettreeo  the  mouUw  of  me  it 
Amazon,  and  nat  diiided  into  five  great  parti,  levetaU^A 

;]ish,  Dutch,  French,  and  ""^ " ** 

.  considerabl}'  restricted  hi 
Spanish  Guyana  (brrning  at  mar 
Colombia,  atid  PortagneMG* 


Eastern  part,  whibt  the  Dutch  settlements 
centre. 
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liMmtaiiis  tbont  IS^OOO  iohabitants.  At  the  mouth  "ci  the  Eaaequebo, 
■eb  mns  to  the  Westward  of  Demerary,  is  the  settlement  of  Essequebo ; 
mce  is  in  the  opposite  direction,  or  on  the  Eastern  side  of  Demerary,  its 
liTtown  is  New  Amsterdam.— Dutch  Guyana  is  frequently  called  the 
)tay  of  Surinam,  from  the  R.  Surinam  which  runs  through  the  middle  of 
LA  few  miles  up  this  river  stands  the  capital,  Paramaribo,  which  contains 
tmt  20,000  inhabitants.— French  Guyana  is  also  called  Cayenne*  from  the 
■r  of  that  name  by  which  it  is  watered.  At  the  mouth  of  this  river  is  the 
pa  of  Cayenne,  containing  about  1,500  inhabitants,  and  situated  upon  a 
ffiL  island  known  by  the  same  appellation. 
h 


V 


"^  EMPIRE  OF  BRAZIL. 


i..ll.  This  enormous  empire,  which  comprehends  nearly 
he  half  of  South  Amenca,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Biiyana  and  Colombia;  on  the  W.  by  Peru,  Upper 
Smi,  Paraguay,  and  La  Plata;  on  the  S.  and  E.by  the 
cUantic  Ocean.  It  contains  about  2,659,700  square 
files^  or  more  than  all  Europe,  and  4,000,000  inhabit- 
Bts,  or  less  than  one  third  of  the  population  of  England 
nd  Wales. 

12.  The  name  of  Brazil'or  Bresil-je  is  said  to  be  derived  from  that  of  the 
hm  (or  Brazil-wood)  so  much  used  in  dyeing,  which  is  found  in  great 
HP^rioa  in  the  country :  it  was  at  first  only  applied  to  the  maritime  dis- 
iels  between  the  R.  Para  and  the  Rio  Grande,  the  interior  provinces  being 
bdngoished  by  the  names  of  the  Country  of  the  Amazons  and  Paraguay, 
$BL  the  two  great  rivers  so  called  by  which  they  are  watered.  The  whole 
i  the  Portuguese  possessions  in  South  America  have  now,  however,  been 
r  some  time  known  by  the  name  of  Brazil,  and  were  governed  for  many 
|es  by  a  Viceroy  appomted  by  the  king  of  Portugal.  When  the  French 
nraded  the  last  mentioned  country  in  1807,  the  Royal  Family  thought  pro- 
pK  to  remove  from  Lisbon  to  Rio  Janeiro  where  thev  remained  till  1821, 
ifaen  they  returned  home.  In  the  following  year  the  Prince  Regent  of  Por- 
pgal  was  proclaimed  Emperor  of  Brazil,  and  the  latter  country  declared 
hoipether  independent  of  Portugal. 

■  is.  Great  Natural  Features.  Brazil  is  tra- 
rersed  by  several  ranges  of  beautiful  mountains,  which 
ise  to  the  height  of  n-om  3,000  to  6,000  feet  above  the 
erel  of  the  sea ;  they  have  been  long  famed  for  their 
Jiecious  produce  of  gold  and  diamonds,  which  are  chiefly 
Sband  in  the  beds  of  the  mountain-torrents,  where  the 
itveam  is  most  rapid.  The  principal  range  is  called  the 
CSordillera  Geral.  The  most  important  river  in  Brazil  is 
the  Amazon,  which  runs  through  its  Northern  provinces 
and  dischai^es  its  waters  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  close 
ander  the  Equinoctial  Line :  its  chief  Brazilian  tributaries 
lure,  the  Tapajos,  the  Madeira,  the  Negro,  the  Jurua,  andi 
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the  Jutay.    The  ofher  great  Brazilian  rivert  ilf^idie 
Xingii ;  the  Para,  with  its  two  tributaries  theTucintiii, 
and  Araguay;  the  Paraiba;  the  St.  Frandaeot  lAirf 
which  run  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.     The  ^'ppet'pffl^.i^ 
the  Parana  and  Pan^ay  are  likewise  in  BraaoL     ,'.•  i^ 

14.  Religion  and  uovbrnmemt.    The  ^ 
rehgion  is  the  Roman  Catholic  of  a  very  faigbtfe^ 
racter ;  but  the  Indians,  who  inhabit  the  intraior 
country  and  have  not  as  yet  been  reduced  to  ol 
are  pagans.    The  goyemment  is  representative^', 
of  the  neighbouring  states.    Brazil  is  at  present 
into  eighteen  provinces.    Its  metropolis  is  Rio  JsMft 
situated  in  its  South  Eastern  part  upcm  the  slioMtf 
the  Atlantic  Ocean:  it  is  said  to  contain  to6y600l|; 
habitants.  .^ 

15.  The  names  of  the  MTeral  ptOTinoai  of  BraiQ,  together  iHdi;N[ 
chief  towns,  and  the  estimated  population  of  the  latter,  may  be  iMB  li  n 
following  table : 


Piofinees. 


Chief  Toims. 


Estnnaiid 
PopnlitiM. 


Para 

Maranham 
Piauhi 
NoftTifEftN  '  Ceara 
'Provinces  :   Paraiba    • 
Alagoas   - 


Pemambuco     • 

iSergipe    - 
Bahia 
MaUoGr^  I 
San  Pedro 


CtNTRAL 


Southern 
provincxs  :^ 


San  Pablo  • 
Minas  Geraes  - 
Kspiritu  Santo  - 
Kio  Janeiro 
Santa  Catharina 
Rio  Grande 


Para  or  Belem         -  • 

San  Luiz  de  Maranham  • 

Pamaiba         -        -  - 

Ceara     ,        -        -  - 

Paraiba  -        -        -  - 
Alagoas  or  Villa  deMagda-*! 

leoa  -        -        -  -J 
Pemambuco  or  Beciffe 

Sergipe  del  Rey       • 
San  Salvador  or  Bahia 
Villa  Boa  or  Goyaz  - 
Villa  Bella     - 
San  Pedro  del  Rej  ^ 

San  Pablo       ■•        •• 
Villa  Rica      - 
Espiritu  Santo  or  Victoria 
Rio  Janeiro    - 
Desterro         •       « 
Rio  Grande    « 


SBJM 
8,000 


90 jm 
MM 

S,iM 

«,oiO 

SaiMMI 

S/IOp. 
200,60v 

7,ooa 


16.  Rio  Janeiro,  the  metropolis  of  Brazil,  is  the  seat  of  its  ^ 

and  the  great  mart  of  its  coirmierce ;  it  stands  on  a  plain  dote  to  the  tho^ 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  bay,  and  at  the  foot  of  several  high  mountains  which 
rise  behind  it.    The  streets  are  generally  straight  and  well  paved,  bvt  aie 
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tiMMt  pvtjextnamely  dir^ :  matt  of  tbtm  are  tenainated  by  chapelt, 
4te  people  flodc  eveiy  ereiiiiig  to  ofier  up  their  devotions.  The  Im- 
WlMiAce'ilnti  tin  betdi*  and  is  seen  to  great  advantage  from  the  land- 
|Im;  I^  eitadfli,  aUed  SL  Sebattiaii,  stands  on  the  top  of  «  hUl  that 
prTiyf*  ^  whole  town*.  Most  of  the  state  and  splendour  that  belong  to 
nty  it'lo  ba  found  in  the  churches,  some  of  which  are  well  built,  though 
f  m  loadad  wilh  omamaBts  generally  in  a  bad  taste.  There  is  said  to 
iliiift-Miigioaa  ftnda  in  this  city  tluui  in  any  Papal  city  in  the  world, 
bei^g  a  procession  in  some  parish  every  day,  with  various  insignia 
*^^' — 4  costlj  in  a  high  degree :  but,  notwithstanding  this,  the  state  of 
'  adseabD  it  extiemay  low.  About  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants 
Jawiirn  tM  said  to  be  slaves.  The  harbour  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
^wing  apacioiu^  secure,  and  easy  of  access,  owing  to  the  daily 
of  sea  and  land  breezes :  its  entrance  is  about  a  mile  wide,  and 
ki  6vci)r  diredion  by  heavy  batteries. 

li  ni^iwtt  moat  important  town  after  tiie  capital  is  San  Salvador  or 
ftei  flteatad  lb  tba  N*  ^  it,  about  midway  \if  the  coaat :  it  lies  at  the 
■noe  of  th9  Bay  of  All  Saints,  and  is  even  more  dirty  and  neglected  than 
rJaioeiio.  .  The  town  is  situated  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  and  is  divided 
I  bigh  and  low,  tlie  latter  consisting  of  certain  streets,  filled  with  store- 
MS,  cm  tlie  thotes  of  the  baj,  for  the  convenience  of  loading  and  unload* 
p  The  churches  are  splendid  and  extensive  edifices,  but,  like  most  of  the 
gr  gittf  1>idl£ng8,  they  are  rapidly  falling  to  decay. 

PERU. 

18.  Pent  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Colombia,  on  the 
by  Brazil  and  Upper  Peru,  and  on  the  S.  and  W.  by 
un  ttod  the  Pacific  Ocean :  it  contains  943^200  square 
i]ai^4>r  more  than  twice  as  many  as  Spain,  and  about 
7M.OO0  inhabitants. 

19l  XpM  country  was  concjiieTed  by  the  Spaniards  under  Pizarro  and 
magltt  about  the  year  16iS,  at  which  time  the  Peruvians  had  advanced 
a  coaDdtrable  degree  of  civilization :  it  was  then  |[ovemed  by  an  Inca, 
loan  4W^^  ^**s  Cuxco,  and  was  much  larger  than  it  is  at  present,  as  it 
IdS$  ynito  on  the  Noith  and  Potosi  on  the  South.  After  its  conquest 
becailBe  a  liceroyalty  of  Spain,  and  was  subdivided  into  seven  inten- 
lOll  j.  iMit  in  1821  the  people  declared  themselves  independent,  and  formed 
Miiej^pBI  into  a  repabUc 

SOU  GbeatKatural  Features.  The  Western  part 
'  Pmi  b  traversed  by  the  great  Cordillera  of  the  Andes, 
hkAt  -nuw  paiallel  with  the  cosuat  only  at  a  few  leagues 
stance  from  it,  and  sends  off  many  branches  into  the 
UrnKfti  it  is  in  general  very  lofty,  and  many  of  its  peaks 
56  ¥oIceiiic.  It  abounds  in  mmes  of  gold,  silver,  and 
tticluulver,  but  they  have  been  very  badly  managed. 
B  the  rivers  of  Peru  he  to  the  Eastward  oi  the  Andes, 
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and  are  tributaries  of  the  great  R.  Amazon :  tiiSl 
them  are  the  Tunguragua,  the  Huallaga,  the  Ucay 
Paro  or  Beni,  and  the  Apurimac.     The  S.  E.  fro 
Peru  is  partly  formed  by  Lake  Titicaca,  which  < 
elevated  and  about  60  fathoms  deep ;  ite  wateA 
neither  salt  nor  brackish  are  muddy  and  bo  imM 
not  to  be  drunk.                                                        i 
21.  RiiLiGioN  AND  Government.     Thefl 
religion  of  Peru  ia  the  Roman  Catholic.  The  govt 
is  republican,  and  similar  in  its  forms  to  those  of  tl: 
new  American  states.     The  whole  country  is  drrid 
seven  departments :  the  capital  is  Lima,  which  id 
close  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  audfl 
contain  70,000  inhabitants.                                      ■ 

chief  towns,  and  the  estimated  population  of  ths  litter,  OAj  b3 
following  table :                                                                        ^ 

Departmenls. 

Chief  Towns. 

--                   fTrujiillo 
Di-rrBTME"TS  i  ■'""'''  "■■  '^*™'"      " 
■Ayacucho  or  HnaO 

Truiillo 

Tanna    -        -       - 

Lima      - 

Curco     .         -         - 
Puno      -         -        - 
Arequipa        -        - 

as.  limn,  the  metropolis  of  Pens,  is  tilnaled  about  two  le^4 
thores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  Ihe  spacious  and  delightful  yJleTi 
on  the  R.  Rimac.  aod  it  is  tiom  this  Indian  word  that  the  name  t^-i 
been  derived  by  a  corrupt  pronunciation.    It  was  founded  in  ISW 
larro.  who  called  it  Ciudail  de  los  Beys  ;  it  ia  of  a  iriangulat  ihlft 

liooB.    The  streets  are  bioad,  straight,  and  well-paved :  the  houio, 
only  one  slory  high,  are  handsome  and  lommodious ;  tliey  haioa 

which  the  citv  is  subject    Lima  abounds  with  churches,  chapeU^ 
nunnrries,  colleges,  and  hospitals,  some  of  which  are  ve^  nu^ 
.pUndidlv  decorated.    Its  port,  Callao,  is  the  most  beautifal,  a 
Unesi  and  safest,  on  the  whole  Western  coast  of  South  Ameiiq 

>1.  CmcD,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Peruvian  Empire,  lies  W 
1            liiua,  ill  the  interior  of  the  country,  on  the  banks  of  the  R.  <) 
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\  wlaeti  communicates  with  the  Apurimac  and  so  with  the  Amazon.    It  was 

fiMinded,  according  to  tradition,  in  1043,  by  Manca  Capac,  the  first  Inca  of 

;  I^enit  on  a  rough  and  unequal  plain  formed  by  the  skirts  of  various  moun- 

f  Ltahn.    When  the  Spaniards  took  it  in  1534  they  tound  the  wall  of  an  extra- 

V  0sdinaiY  height,  and  built  of  stone  with  great  neatness;  amongst  the  prind* 

,  |ial  edifices  were  a  splendid  temple  of  the  sun,  and  a  number  of  magnificent 

palaces,  whose  principal  ornaments  were  of  gold  and  silver  which  glittered 
iT.*  oa  the  walls.     Cuzco  is  still  a  large  and  handsome  city ;  the  cathedral 

ofaorch  is  of  an  elegant  and  noble  architecture,  and  many  of  we  other  public 
.  Imildings  are  very  striking :  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  inhabitants  are 

Isoians. 


r 
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UPPER    PERU    OR    BOLIVIA. 

25.  Upper  Peru,  or  Bolivia  as  it  is  also  called,  is 

bounded  on  the  N.  and  E.  by  Brazil,  on  the  S.  by 

-lia  Plata,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and 

Peru:    it  contains  abont  369,700  square  miles,  and 

aoO^OOO  inhabitants. 

26.  It  was  formerly  included  within  the  limits  of  the  Empire  of  Peru,  and 

subsequently  within  those  of  the  viceroyalty  of  the  same  name,  but  the  Spa- 

^Biaids  latterly  annexed  it  to  Buenos  Ayres  :  it  threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  mo- 

-  Iher  country  about  the  same  time  that  Feru  itself  did,  but  it  was  not  until  the 

year  1825  that  it  declared  itself  independent. 

.  27.  Great  Natural  Features.  Upper  Peru 
touches  upon  a  very  small  portion  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  ^eat  range  of  the  Andes  traverses  its  S.  W.  part, 
and  hkewise  ferms  the  line  of  demarcation  between  it 
and  the  Southern  part  of  Peru  Proper:  it  also  sends 
off  many  arms  into  the  interior,  whicn  together  with  the 
great  range  itself  are  very  rich  in  the  precious  metals. 
&>livia  contains  many  considerable  rivers,  but  they  are  all 
tributaries  either  of  the  Amazon  or  Paraguay:  amongst 

'/the  former  may  be  mentioned  the  Paro  or  Beni,  the 
Mamore,  and  tne  Branco;  amongst  the  latter  the  Pilco- 

\  mayo  and  Oxuquis. 

•  28.  Religion  and  Government.  The  inhabitants 
,  of  Upper  Peru  are  Qiosdy  Roman  Catholics,  though  there 
are  stul  mCtny  Pagan  Indians  in  the  interior  part  of  the 
.  country  who  nave  never  been  subdued.  The  government 
of  the  state  is  repubhcan,  similar  in  its  arrangements  to 
tiiose  of  the  neighbouring  powers.  The  territory  of 
Upper  Peru  is  divided  into  five  departments :  its  metro- 
polis is  Chuquisaca,  or  La  Plata  as  it  is  al&o  x\A.\SL<^d^ 
which  containa  about  IQfiOO  inhabitants. 

T  6 
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Md  Ibc  cuiaititd  |»pnl>i»ii  of  the  UUei,  maj  be  Mea  in  ihe  foUwri^^ 

«p»^^ 

Chief  Towns. 

EsiiiDaled 
Popd«i.o. 

„.                 f  La  Paz          -        - 

La  Pai  -        -        - 

Potosi    -        .        - 
C  huquiiaca  or  LaFlala 

Santa  Cm  delaSierra 

20,000 
15,000 
18.000         '■ 
T,OI» 
IO.OW        ■> 

;  <0.  ChrninUaea,  the  cpin)  of  Upp 
•it  of  the  counliy.  on  an  elvvaled  pi 
«TWt  Grande  and  PilcomajB.  the  Utt 

et  Pem.  is  «tnated  in  the  Sonlbn     ,» 
lio  betwoen  the  soiucei  of  d»  M      ," 
r  of  which  runs  into  tba  PaiwlM,     « 

<Itd  Ihe  fonoer  inlo  the  Rlailcira  and  so  into  the  Amazon.     The  citj  inwd)      jl 
hull,  but  the  hou-es  nre  seldom  more  than  one  story  high;  imacrffa     f 

•M»t  of  tbe  iababilaDU  ue  IndUiu.    Chuauiiaca  has  received  the  oaoierf 
U  Plata,  from  ixs  bODg  buill  ncni  some  silver  mines.    A  fe»  miles  bdn  it     I 
b  the  famaos  town  of  Potosi,  remarkable  above  ereiy  place  in  [be  miitirwW      1 

tint  sorted,  in  1S45,  to  the  b^inning  of  the  preseot  century,  had  prodonil 
ttver  to  the  amount  of  more  than  £.  2ST.0OO,OO0,  including  ontr  what  hid 
f«dthcrofBldDttes|  bit  if  de  p>U  and  mnggled  metal  mre  adiM.  Ik 

•lOOSandi  of  human  beings  ;  for  at  One  time  IG.OttO  Indians  were  comlanllj 
farced  to  noA  in  them,  but  al  present  ntAy  9.000  nHon^  are  emplojcd.  iHw 
We  mil  paid  and  wort  from  choice.    The  town  of  Polcai  ii  about  II,8W 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean :  it  vras  founded  a.  d.  1541,  aod  in  abm 

Mais  ;  bal  at  present  il  is  not  one  len&  of  this  number.     It  cootsins  niDj 
luge  and  handsome  edi6ces,  amongst  irhich  (be  old  Spaniih  miatiteMor 
Ae  most  rematitable. 

PARAGCAV. 

31.  The  Dictatorship  of  Paraguay,  as  it  is  affectedly 
styled,  touches  to  the  N.  and  E.  on  Brazil,  to  the  S.  sod 
W.  on  La  Plata,  being  bounded  on  the  three  last  men- 
tioned q^uarters  by  the  rivers  Parana  and  Paraguay,  bo 
tiiat  it  IS  a  great  inland  peninsula:  it  contains  about 
'  ?£,300  square  miles,  and  SOO.OOO  inhabitant).     The  iu- 
babitants  have  been  now  for  many  years  gov^ned  by 
«  whimsical  despot,  who  tyrannizes  over  them  as  he 
ehoosea,  and  is   pleased  to  be  styled  the  Dictator  gf 
Paraguay.     His  capital  and  the  seat  of  gorenujoe^y^H 
A^umpcion,  near  the  juoctloD  of  the  R,  P)lcoia»yo(^^| 

La  Plata.  421 

le  Paraguay  or  La  Plata ;  it  was  originallv  a  small  fort 
It  tile  protection  of  the  Spanish  settlers,  but  from  the 
Mivenience  of  its  situation  it  has  grown  into  a  city, 
bd  contains  a  population  of  about  15,000  souls,  nine- 
^ths  of  whom  are  Indians. 

92m  Paraguay  was  discoyeied  by  Sebastian  Cabot,  who  sailed  up  the  R. 
Imma  in  the  year  1526;  but  the  couatiy  was  first  subjugated  by  the 
pisisids,  who  parcelled  out  the  Indians  amongst  them  as  slaves,  and  used 
Nm  with  the  greatest  harshness  and  cruelty.  Abont  the  middle  of  the  16th 
nkCiiiy  the  Jesuits  made  their  i^ppearance  in  Paraguay,  which  some  time 
lerwazds  tbey  persuaded  the  king  of  Spain  to  trust  entirely  to  their  manage- 
MUt;  they  l^ewise  induced  him  to  render  them  independent  of  the  gover- 
MS  of  the  neighbouring  prorinces,  and  to  forbid  any  Europeans  whatever 
im  crossing  thi  limits  of  the  territory,  lest  the^^  should  communicate  their 
^m  to  the  new  converts,  and  thus  destroy  ^e  intentions  and  prosperity  of 

Saonion.  Daring  the  latter  half  of  the  last  oentuiy,  however,  when  the 
;  itf  Spain  drove  ul  tlie  Jesuits  out  of  his  American  states,  the  inhabi- 
I  of  Paraguay  became  once  more  subject  to  the  civil  governors  of  Spain. 

■ 

a.      1.A    PLATA  OH   THB  ARGENTINE   REPUBLIC. 

• 

clis.  The  republic  of  La  Plata,  or  of  the  United  Pro- 
liDces  of  South  America,  or  the  Argentine  Republic,  as 
tvs  variously  called,  touches  to  the  N.  upon  Upper  Peru 
md  Paraguay,  to  the  E.  upon  Brazil  and  the  Atlantic 
Seean,  to  the  S.  upon  Patagonia,  and  to  the  W.  upon 
'^'U.  It  contains  about  829,700  square  miles,  and 
^yOOO  inhabitants.  When  under  the  dominion  of 
I  it  was  styled  the  Viceroyalty  of  La  Plata,  or  of 
Rio  de  la  Plata,  or  of  Buenos  Ayres,  but  since  its 
farhration  of  indfipendenoe  in  Idl-a  it  has  assumed  one 
of  the  abovementioned  titles.  The  form  of  government 
is  that  of  the  neighbourmg  countries,  and  the  religion  of 
Ae  cttte  is  the  iU)mBii  Catholic.  Ia  Plata  is  at  present 
divided  into  fifteen  provinces :  its  metropolis  is  buenos 
Ihfres,  containing  100,000  inhabitants,  and  situated  on 
me  Southem  shore  of  the  great  estuary  of  the  Rio  de  la 
)PIata. 

M.  The  great  i«nge  of  the  Andes  extends  along  th^ 
^ole  Western  side  of  the  country,  and  sends  off  many 
nuiges  into  the  interior,  some  of  which  are  remarkably 
rich  in  mines  of  the  precious  metals.  The  Eastern  part 
of  the  republic  is  watered  by  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and 
its  tributaries  the  Paraguay,  Pilcomayo,  Vermejo,  and 


Unigaav: 
nor  of  me 


ZaPlatd. 
!  the  ihrefs  Sabido  and  Dulce  are  in  ^1^ 
rof  die  eonnby,  sod  lose  thems^ves  in  L.*SaIidW: 
the  R.  Cd<mu]o  mi  R.  Negro  are  in  the  S.  part  on  tlie 
borders  of  Patagonia. 

U.  Tb«n«int»irfth«iewrilproriiicwcompo«lBgflM  Argentine  Bylifi 
Idfetlici  with  tbdr  eUcf  towni,  and  tha  oMimttad  {M^Utun  of  tha  hllK 
Wj  be  iBB*  i>  "^-  «-'<—' —  — ■-■- 


PnniiKO. 

Chief  Towns. 

£«imad 
PepuUliDQ. 

Twij.        -        -        . 

Tarija      -         . 

10,000 

S»lu 

Salla        -         - 

ii.(M» 

TacunUD  - 

San  Miguel  duTucuniaD 

r,««« 

Catamaio 

Caiamaica 

a.o» 

p»<.T,s«.; 

Santiago  tt«l  Eitera      - 

Santiago  del  Estera    - 

11,000 

Rioja^      .        -        - 

RioJalaNueva 

6,000 

Corrienlei  - 

ComeDtes 

MN 

MiuoQO    -        -        . 

CaDdelaria 

tjm 

rSanJDMi  .        -        - 

SanJnandelaFioiitefa 

vm 

Cuyo  01  Mendon 

Mendoii  - 

V 

San  Lui.  -        -        - 

San  Luis  de  la  Ptmta 

Buenoi  Aym     - 

Boeaoi  AyiM   • 

100.0« 

P«OVI»CMC 

CorfOY,      .          .          - 

Cordova   - 

i4,ao« 

SanU  F^  or  Kutre  Ilios 

Santa  Fi  . 

20,000 

Monte  Video  or  Bandal 

Oriental         -        -/ 

Monle  Video     - 

23.000 

.  _    _.    jeKdfc 

U  Plata,  derived  it*  name  from  the  lalubnty  of  iu  climM$ :  it  ii  Iha  mK 
of  goreromenl,  ai  well  ai  the  place  of  meettag  for  the  coagreaa,  nod  ii  At 
great  depAi  fat  mueh  of  the  produce  of  the  interior  of  the  coantiy,  litn  ii 
DO  baHMOT  at  Buenoi  Ajrei,  nor  >o  mach  as  amok  to&ciUtatetlwIanAl 
tt  good*,  M  that  ■hipi  can  only  come  within  three  leagnei  of  it ;  here  ibej 
wiload  thai  catgoe*  into  boati,  which  enter  the  little  R.  Chuelo,  wheocaAe 
merchaiMliie  ii  cooveyed  orei  land  to  tbe  ci^j  there  is,  haweier,  a  mtct 
twyU  BaiagoD,  aboat  t^i  milea  below  Buenoi  Anes,  where  shn*  tikt 
lading,  or  lua  In  for  the  purpose  of  being  coieened.  The  city  i«  buiit  willi 
great  nsularily,  the  itreeti  being  zeneriilly  straight  and  bnad ;  the  bonaci 
•TB  mostly  built  of  biick  or  chalk,withBatnxift,  andplastcralon  tbaoalwll^ 
About  one  tbuith  of  the  inhabitant!  are  Enropeuii )  the  reit  tue  iD^aui 
Creolea,  and  Negroes. 

IT.  On  the  apposite  aide  of  theestnaiyof  thelUodelaFlata  stands  At    ' 
town  of  MOnte  Video,  which  deri*ei  its  aune  ftom  a  t 
oret  it,  and  on  which  is  a  lighthouse  that  has  a  mr  w 


one  hglf.'  The  town  of  Mendoia  lies  at  the  fiiot  af.tb*  Andes,  on  At 
Wesleni  side  of  the  country,  and  close  on  the  bordera  of  Chili :  ita  litaalin 
on  the  limits  of  the  two  countiiet,  renden  it  an  important  place,  and  boica 
It  is  become  the  great  depbt  for  ai\e:iD&a^a)i»it%>i»nwm.^Mu.    U  tetab 


CkiU. 
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p  tiie  iMmiks  of  a  ri? er  of  tht  same  name,  which  enten  the  R.  Colorado,  aad 
Bommtmicates  to  it  the  name  of  the  R.  Mendoza,  by  which  it  is  aometiiMa 
leecribed« 

CHILI. 

38.  The  RepubUc  of  Chili  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Ppper  Peru,  on  the  E.  by  the  United  Provinces  of  thle 
Rio  de  la  Plata,  on  the  S.  and  W.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean : 
it  contains  about  129,200  square  miles,  and  1,200,000 
l^abitants.  Chili  formerly  belonged  to  Spain  and  was 
EDYemed  by  a  Viceroy,  who  divided  it  into  two  inten- 
^ncies,  but  in  1818  the  people  made  a  declamtion  of 
Independence,  which  they  were  enabled  finally  to  esta- 
blish :  they  have  fiashioned  their  Government  upon  the 
^(lodelof  the  neighbouring  republics  ;  the  Roman  (JathoUc 
Qjpligion  is  the  religion  of  the  state.  Chili  is  at  present 
livided  into  nine  provinces,  including  the  territory  occu- 
lted by  the  Araucanians,  a  warlike  race  of  Indians,  who 
ire  implacable  enemies  pf  the  Spaniards,  and  whom  the 
btter  people  were  never  able  to  subdue.  The  capital  of 
^e  country  is  Santiago,  which  is  situated  nearly  in  its 
bentre,  ana  contains  about  40,000  inhabitants. 

39.  Chili  consists  of  a  lonfr,  narrow  plain,  which  gradually  rises  in  eleva- 
tibn  as  it  recedes  from  the  coast  and  approaches  the  Andes  :  owing  to  this 
doping  conformation  it  is  fertilized  and  beautified  by  numerous  rivers  flowing 
firom  the  great  Cordillera,  of  which  upwards  of  fifty  communicate  directly 
mth  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  Andes  entirely  form  its  £astem  frontier,  and 
■ra  said  to  contain  14  volcanoes  in  a  state  of  constant  eruption,  besides  many 
^ers  diat  discharge  smoke  at  intervals.  The  rivers  of  Chili  are  all  small, 
fiat  in  general  they  are  very  impetuous  :  the  chief  of  them  are,  the  Limari, 
#ft  Chui^,  the  Maipo,  Uie  Biobio,  and  the  Maule. 
.,  40.  The  names  of  the  several  provinces  of  Chili,  together  with  their  chief 
flOwnt,  and  the  estimated  population  of  the  latter,  may  be  seen  in  the  follow- 
ing table : 

Estimated 
Population. 


Northern 
PaoyiNCES : 


Southern 
Provinces  : 


'Coquimbo 
Aconcagua 
Santiago 
-Colchagua 

'Maule    - 
Concepdon 
Arauco 
Valdivia 
.Chiloe    - 


Coquimbo  or  La  Serena 
Aconcagua 
Santiago 
San  Fernando 

Curico    -        -        - 

Concepcion  or  La  Mocha 

Villanca 

Valdivia 

San  Carlos 


4,000 

9,000 

40,000 

9,000 

5,000 
13,030 

4,000 
12,000 

6,000 


.ftHim^AcaaMBribrfCKIi  ■  aqnifiBaiit  bom  the  franlkM 
tt^^r<0mi\iKttmmmmk*t^  ihc  coan  of  th«  "-■ 
__  k  ad  i^dr  »  to  ft«B  Ac  b«  cf  Ike  EKal  CotdiUen  :  it  tti 

fc^^irflfa  f**  g  M^iiiH  »^*  mill  i Ill  Mii|        lu 

""       *  lafpk  (fe^^ ;  A*  iMstt  Be  icbiiIu-,  tse  bimsex  well-bui 
^4B|^MtaBfa«Mn^^fcj&    Tk«  pod  of  Sanlugo 


ifldt  on       I 


»  4*  KaA :  it  haa  la  emAcM  lortaa,  crij  *faen  fiee  fram  nxki 

•  .._>.   __■- '-ijtfljafl  il^  b(^P«ni,  a%  well  as  by  miDjal 

^EHKtoikeSMASm.    I(  coolawi  deal 
•l«M^toMihe  W.  ■rValpuoBii.tatkciVK 


FATACOMA. 

is  Uie  Bame  given  to  the  Soutbera  a- 
^■■■rr  of  AHoin.  It  ic  boanded  oo  the  ti.  by  the 
IhiiJ  Pwwuu.1  of  the  Riode  h  Plata,  and  on  a)l  otbn 

1 ;  Cue  Horn,  its  Sontbemmost  pcanl 
Iliac  wamUy  coaadenn  ss  &e  oominoo  limit  between 
IIb  Atlutic  «B  Oe  East,  and  tbe  Pacific  on  the  West 
•boal  U7.700  sqmie  miles,  and  500,000 
At  its  Somikan  extreatit)-  is  the  Terra  del 
9mffi  or  Z«Mf  o/  Ftn,  an  islaDd  or  group  of  islands  bo 
■UMd  fay  ]l»uaB>  *™— '"*  dniing  tbe  night  he  pei' 
~---^  MMiy  toes  ^ien,  vlbdi  be  aiippoBed  were  toW- 
Ckpe  Bom  is  tbe  Sovlfaenimost  point  of  a  small 

bdowTctra  del  "Puesq,  and  i»  remarkable  for  the 

lanDeetaoos  seas  wliicb  io&  off  it,  as  wdl  ae  for  an  ex- 

"" 'ftank  wtocfatstlKra^toEDiToand  it  liket^e 

Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

I  te  Lad  arUagellao  or  Magallual, 

a  IIWIBI Bill  «f  tbe  loth  centBTf 

gf  Aa(  aame.  ofici  »faom  ibe  duib* 

^tt>Ttn«ddFH^ofinm  tbt  mia- 

hi  beta  caBcd  Ae  SMil  irf  Magdlan.     Veiy  liule  a 

ih  iokatalaDU  «f  FHapaia;  t^j  aie  divided  iulu  UIT 

and  aie  <if  Ivgct  itotaR  ttaa  tbe  iwighhrwiiing  ladiBM, 

so  tall  u  cone  atujaati  hare  jtptmnttd  iHem  to  be> 

■  BKM  dc^onUe  Rata  of  barbaiisn  aod  iterance,  and 

<o  the  taa  aad  mosD  :  the  irpublic  of  La  FUia 

tbcn,  bw  ibcj  ban  »eret  t««  b«D  Bubdued. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

THE    USE    OF    THE    GLOBES. 


Dbfinitioiis.  1*  The  Equator,  EeUptic,  Tropiet,  Polar  Circles,  ParalUU, 
111  Meridians,  as  described  in  the  let  and  2nd  chapters  of  this  book,  are  all 
li  down  on  a  Terrestrial  Globe.  The  Equator  is  used  for  finding  the 
OBsittide  of  placet)  and  is  divided  into  300  degrees:  these  degrees  are 
ttmied  in  two  ways,  one  completely  round  the  globe  to  860,  and  the  other 
itf-way  found  on  each  side  to  180.  For  the  sake  of  convenience  it  is  like« 
be  graduated  into  hours  and  minutes ;  so  that  the  lon^tude  in  time  of  any 
'ace  may  be  readily  obt^uned.  The  Ecliptic  is  divided  mto  its  12  signs^  and 
ich  sign  into  30  degrees. 

1.  The  Globe  is  hun^  in  a  brass  ring  called  the  Brasen  Meridian,  and 
IRIS  upon  a  wire  sunk  mto  each  pole  :  one  side  of  this  ring  is  divided  into 
10  degrees,  and  is  hence  termed  the  graduated  side  of  the  Meridian.  One 
df  of  these  degrees  is  numbered  from  the  equator  towards  the  poles,  where 

Send  at  90,  their  use  being  to  show  the  Latitude  of  places :  the  other 
is  nnmbered  from  the  poles  to  the  equator,  where  they  end  at  90,  their 
■  being  to  elevate  the  pole  above  the  horizon  according  to  the  latitude  of 
qr  given  place. 

9.  The  Brazen  Meridian  is  let  into  two  notches  made  in  a  broad  flat  ring, 
iBed  the  Wooden  Horivm,  die  ui^)er  surface  of  which  divides  the  globe  into 
*D  equal  parts  called  the  Upper  and  Lower  Hemispheres :  one  notch  is  in 
JM  N.  point  of  the  horizon,  and  the  other  in  the  South.  The  graduated  size 
f  the  Brazen  Meridian  faces  the  Eastern  side  of  the  horizon.  The  Wooden 
forizoa  is  divided  into  3  concentric  circles :  the  innermost  of  these  contains 
IB  several  marks  of  the  Mariner's  Compass ;  the  next  has  the  signs,  cha- 
Kten,  and  graduations,  of  the  Twelve  Signs  of  the  Zodiack ;  and  the 
■tennost  is  a  Calendar  of  the  several  months  and  days :  by  the  two  last  the 
hn'sptoee  hi  the  ecliptic  may  be  readily  found  for  every  day  in  the  year. 

4.  There  is  a  small  Horary  CitcU  at  each  pole  of  the  globe,  divided  into 
mm  and  minutes,  and  furnished  with  an  Index-hand  which  goes  over  all  the 
4  hours,  as  the  globe  is  turned  round  its  axis.  The  motion  of  the  Terres- 
M  Globe  being  from  West  to  East  (like  that  of  the  Earth  itselQ*  the  hsmri 
■GUBBse  in  this  direction :  the  motion  of  the  Celestial  Globe  being  from  East 
0  West  (like  the  apparent  motion  of  the  heavens),  the  hours  increase  ac- 
ndSi^y. 

f  •  There  is  a  thm  slip  of  brass,  called  the  Quadrant  of  AUiiude,  which  is 
Ended  into  90  or  more  degrees  answering  exactly  to  so  many  degrees  on  the 
Equator  or  Brazen  Meridian.  It  is  occasionally  fixed  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
Sitieii  Meridian  by  a  nut  and  screw.  The  Quadrant  turns  round  upon 
he  nut,  where  the  divisions  frequently  end. 

6*  lite  Elevation  of' the  Pole  at  any  place  is  the  height  of  the  Pole  above 
the  Horizon  of  that  place  measured  on  the  Meridian.  It  is  always  the  same 
Aumber  of  degrees  as  the  Latitude. 

7.  The  Hour  of  the  Sun  at  any  place  is  its  distance  from  Noon,  or  the 
Meridian  of  that  place,  measured  on  the  Horazy  Circle  at  the  Equator  or 
Poles ;  it  may  also  be  reckoned  from  Midnight  or  the  opposite  meridian. 

8.  The  Declination  of  the  Sun,  or  any  Star,  or  Planet,  is  its  distance  North- 
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w«idor8oatliii«dfimitlM£qpnlor,  vMWued  on  AaMffifiHiiivd^lMI. 
It  k  the  same  thing  at  Ijititiide  M  the  Teirattrial  Globe. 

9.  rfc«RifMiUemiiiiior  the  Sra  bite  diirtsacefiemdmtmerifi^ 
cnH  the  fint  ^oint o£  the  Sicn  Aiivt  end  is  meeirnwd  BestMi4 Mthi 
Equlor  either  in  degieee  or  Mn.    It  oocieipoiida  with  JUmgptaii  m%t 
Teoeetrial  Globe. 

10.  Tlhe  letiiiMif  0f«  Star  or  PluMt  ie  ita  dietanoe  Notavaidorflili- 
ward  fnim  the  Eclijptic,  leduned  in  digreei.  The  Sim  haa  ne  I^liiaM^ 
canae  he  ii  alwaya  m  the  Ecfiptic 

11.  Tlhe  Lei^ihirfe  ^tfce  Am  or  ft  Star  ia  ita  diataace  llram  tte 

of  Aiiea,  and  It  BMasaied  onthe  EcliptieEaatwaid  eithariD  deeieeiorhBBi. 
Bat  with  ragaid  to  the  Son  or  a  Planet,  dita  ia  usiialhr  called  the  PImifit 
Am arPkntt  for anjT  given daj;  {.a.  ita  plaee  intne  ZMmA^mmSl^ 
and  degrae  in  wUch  it  then  appeaia  to  be. 

11.  7%aili«ifMdiordie8iinoraStaTiaits  distasee  ftom  and  abeH  iy 
Horiaon,  meaaarad in  degraaa  on  the  Qnadrant  of  Ahitsde.  TlieSBM* 
Slar'a  M«HdM»  ilUiliideTi  whan  it  ia  on  die  Bfecidiaa  or  doe  Sooth,  aaiite 
•niTed  at  iti  graateet  height  above  the  Horiaon  for  that  daj ;  it  ia  diei^  At* 
wiae,  aaid  to  admhuiiU*  THm  D^nuioH  of  the  Son  or  a  Sttr  ia  ita  diMiir 
ft«an  and  below  the  Horiaon  measoied  in  the  laaie  waj. 

It.  Th§  Asmmth  of  the  Son  or  a  Star  is  an  are  of  the  lMifiaoa»  onaf^ 
handed  between  the  meridian  of  a  place  and  any  Tortical  diele  pfH 
through  the  Sun  or  Star.  It  ia  renoned  Eaatwaid  in  the  momifa^  va 
Weatward  in  the  afternoon;  and  it  is  usually  estimated  finom  the  Nflrfi « 
fWmi  the  South,  accord^  u  it  ia  nearer  to  the  one  or  the  other  of  4p 
points. 

14.  Th9  AmfUtud§  of  the  Sun  or  a  Star  is  an  arc  of  the  horiaon,  eoafH^ 
handed  between  the  true  East  or  West  point  and  the  centre  of  the  houw^ 
body  at  its  rising  or  setting.  The  AmpUtude  is  therefbre  of  two  }atik, 
Eastern  or  orth>$,  and  Western  or  oedduous :  it  is  likewise  called  Northin 
or  Southern,  according  as  it  falls  in  the  Northern  or  Southern  quarter  of  ik 
Horizon. 

THE  TERRESTIAL  GLOBE. 

Problem  I.     To  jmd  the  Latitude  and Ltmgiiude  of  aiq 

given  place. 

Turn  the  Globe  until  the  ^ven  place  comes  exadfy 
under  the  graduated  ed^e  of  me  Brazen  Meridian*,  and 
the  degree  on  the  meridian  (reckoning  from  the  Equiedor) 
is  the  latitude  required,  which  will  be  either  North  or 
South,  according  as  the  place  is  on  the  N.  or  S.  side'itf 
the  Equator.  The  Globe  remaining  in  this  position,  the 
degree  of  the  Equator  which  is  under  the  Brazen  Meo- 
dian  is  the  Longitude  sought,  which  will  be  either  East 
or  West,  according  as  the  place  is  E.  or  W.  of  London. 
Thus :  Rome  is  in  41o  64^^  North  Latitude  and  12«  ^ 

*  Note.  When  the  bringing  of  any  place  to  the  Brasen  Meridian  is  mentloiied,  Ite 
gradoated  side  is  meant ;  and  alio  that  portion  of  the  gradoated  side  In  which  tta  ie> 
greei  ire  reekoned  from  thA  'Btvuftoc,  eacttViua^  ^«  «aste«c^  tide  ibooU  bt  spediRl 
neatioaed* 
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Itet  Longitude :  Lima  is  in  12®  0'  South  Latitude  and 
^  0'  West  Longitude. 

it£zain|des.  What  are  the  Latitude  and  Longitude  of  London  ?— of  Cao- 
ibl — of  Quebec  1 — of  Rio  Janeiro  1 — of  Tombuctoo  1 — of  the  C.  of  Good 
Enpe? — of  Delhi  1 — of  Washington? — of  Moscow? — of  Cape  Horn? — of 
|£o1— of  Mexico? — of  Otaheite?— of  Mecca?— of  Edinburgh? — and  of 
irtanyBay? 

^OBLBM  U.  The  Longitude  and  Latitude  of  a  place 
^         heing  given,  to  find  that  place  on  the  globe, 

|i  Look  for  the  given  Longitude  on  the  Equator,  and 
pu^  it  to  the  graduated  edge  of  the  Brazen  Meridian, 
to  wsX  side  which  is  above  me  South  point  of  the  Hori- 
Rbn :  then,  under  the  given  degree  of  Latitude  will  be  the 
ftace  required.  Thus:  the  place  whose  Longitude  is 
fe^  0'  East,  and  Latitude  41^  0'  North,  is  Constantinople : 
lie  place  whose  Longitude  is  58^6'  West,  and  Latitude 
^  40'  South,  is  Buenos  Ayres. 

'  JBzamples.  What  place  is  that  whose  Long,  is  117°  0'  East,  and  Lat 
H^  O'  North  ? — What  place  is  that  whose  Long,  is  78^  0'  East,  and  Lat. 
iP  W  North?— What  place  is  that  whose  Long,  is  71°  30'  West,  and  Lat 
M°  ^  South  ?•- What  place  is  that  whose  Long,  is  13°  20'  West,  and  8°  16' 
i[otth?— What  place  is  that  whose  Long,  is  73''  30'  West,  and  Lat.  45°  40' 
iforth'!— What  place  is  that  whose  Long,  is  27°  6'  East,  and  Lat.  38°  23' 
■Forth  ?— What  place  is  that  whose  Long,  is  9°  7'  West,  and  Lat.  38°  40' 
STorth  ?— What  place  is  that  whose  Long,  is  51°  20'  East,  and  Lat.  11°  55' 
North? 

Problem  IIL  To  find  the  difference  of  Latitude  between 
!'  any  two  given  places. 

Bring  each  of  the  given  places  to  the  Brazen  Meridian, 
and  see  what  its  latitude  is.  Subtract  the  less  Latitude 
fiom  the  greater  if  both  places  are  on  the  same  side  of  the 
^Eauator,  or  add  the  two  Latitudes  together  if  they  are  on 
different  sides  of  it,  and  you  will  have  the  difference 
lequired.  Thus:  the  difference  of  Latitude  between  Lon- 
'don  and  C.  Verde  is  36^  40' :  the  difference  of  Latitude 
"between  Dublin  and  C.  Horn  is  109^  3'. 

Examples.  What  is  the  difference  of  Latitude  between  Morocco  and  St. 
Petersburg  ? — ^between  Athens  and  Tombuctoo  ? — ^between  London  and  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope? — between  Madras  and  Rome? — between  Philadelphia 
and  Port  Jackson  ? — between  Calcutta  and  the  North  Cape  ?^between  Is- 

Sihan  and  Sofala  ? — ^between  Canton  and  Batavia  ? — between  Brussels  and 
io  Janeiro  ? — ^between  Quebec  and  New  York  ?— between  Alexandria  and 
The  Havannah  ? 


4M  Um^lhiakibm. 

PmoBMM  IV.    3b  find  ike  d^ghreneis  ef  fM^jMi 

between  any  two  ffivem  pbeef^ 

Bring  each  place  separately  to  the  Bmte^  Mtti&i 
and  note  their  Longitades  on  the  Ecjnator,  cdlherhi  j|lj 

Eea  or  houn  as  the  case  may  require.  The  diflfajeiRie 
ween  their  longitodes,  if  it  be  less  than  180*  or  IS 
hours,  is  the  differenoe  required ;  but  if  tiiis  difierenoete 
more  than  180^  or  12  hours,  subtract  it  from  960^ior 
94  hours,  and  the  remainder  will  be  the  true  diffiarepce 
required.  Thus :  the  difiinenoe  of  Longitude  betwtei 
London  and  Canton  is  118^  tf'  or  7  hours  3$  miniite: 
the  diflPerence  of  Longitude  between  Smyrna  and  Owhjliee 
is  \rr  u:  or  ll  hours  60  mumtes. 

Examplai.  Wh>t«tliedifa»BtofUnytedebstiiiBialiMairf 
— betvreeii  Dobfin  and  Caleitttat— beHvten  Msdrid  tad  Ptokmt-  ~ 


Edioburgh  attd  Oubeite  T— betwwn  Cm  Cowniii  snd  C  Honil  KHiMi 
Maltcca  taA  WMbinrUm  1— betwtiii  Bmm  snd  Gtps  PriMs  nt  Wikll«- 
btwen  Qmtbtc  and  Grand  Cairo  1— betwen  Atbeni  and  MerieoWbit— i 
Alfrian  and  Jaddo  Y^batwata  Nairiua  and  tbe  I.  ar  Baitedoaa  t 

ProblbmV.  To  fiui  tie  dUtame  between  anjfiw0gim 

places. 

Lav  the  graduated  edge  of  the  Quadrant  of  Altitode 
over  both  the  places,  and  count  the  number  of  d^reeB 
intercepted  between  them  on  the  Quadrant.  Then  voir 
tiply  tnese  degrees  by  60,  and  the  product  will  give  the 
distance  in  geographical  miles ;  or  by  69^,  which  will  gm 
the  distance  in  English  Statute  Miles.  Thu^ :  the  dis- 
tance between  Paris  and  Cape  Comorin  is  74^ ;  t.«.4yl40 
geographical  miles,  or  6,115  English  Statute  miles. 


Examplet.  Wbat  is  tha  distaoce  between  London  and  Mecca' 
XUbon  and  tbe  C.  of  Good  Hope7-~between  Naples  and  Delhi' 
Quebec  and  Lima  1 — between  New  York  and  Amsterdam  7^  batwaen  BB^na 
tikd  Canton? — between  Hambuiig  and  Madias  1-*between  The  Haraanak 
and  Owhyheel— between  tbe  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  C.  Honit-»b<^tv«ie 
Jantsalam  and  London  t 

Problem  VL  Any  place  being  given^  to  fiidaUtkm 
places  which  have  the  same  Longitude  or  ljatite4^i 
with  it. 

Bring  the  given  place  to  the  graduated  edge  of  Ae 
Brazen  Meriman :  tuexv,  all  the  ijlaces  lying  under  thst 
side  of  the  Mendvan,  feom  ^A^  \«i  y^^^  \«;?i^*4afc«ine 
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IPgitude  with  the  given  place.  Now  turn  the  globe  round 
as  axis,  and  all  the  places  passing  under  the  same  degree 
f  the  Meridian  that  the  given  place  does,  have  the  same 
iiiltitude  with  that  place.  Thus:  Caen,  Poictiers,  and 
jl^an^  are  i^ariy  in  the  same  Longitude  with  London ; 
Ad  Sardinia,  Iiie  Dardanelles^  Samarcand,  and  Pekin, 
^  nearly  in  the  same  Latitude  with  Madrid. 

jg>«mpio«  What  places  are  in  the  same  Longitude  with  Wuhingtonl*-« 
Wk  CsJcutta  1— with  Naples? — with  Alexandria  l^-with  Lima  I—What 
■^  are  in  the  same  Latitude  with  London  1 — with  Edinburgh? — ^with 
lldns  l^-with  Philadelphia?— with  Grand  Cairo  ?— with  Owhyhee? 

PfeMmi.B)c  Vn.  Tejind  the  Antced^,  Pgriadi,  and  ArUipodmt,  tf  any 

given  piaee. 

Bring  the  giYen  place  to  the  Brazen  Meridian,  and  having  found  its  Lati- 
ide  keep  the  elohe  in  that  situation ;  count  the  same  number  of  degrees  of 
Aade  from  the  Equator  towards  the  contrary  Pole,  and  where  the  reckon- 
pmids  is  the  situation  of  the  Antcad  of  the  given  place.  Those  who  live 
She  Eauator  have  no  Antceci. 

-The  globe  remaining  in  the  same  position,  set  the  hour-index  to  the  upper 
^.  on  the  horary  circle,  and  turn  the  globe  till  the  index  comes  to  the  lower 
QL ;  then,  the  plaoe  which  lies  under  the  Meridian,  in  the  same  latitude 
Qlh  the  given  place,  is  the  situation  of  the  PericBci  required.  Those  who 
lit  at  the  Poles  have  no  Perioaci. 

As  the  gbbe  now  stands  ^with  the  Index  at  the  lower  XII.)  the  Anti- 
■dei  of  w  given  place  will  be  under  the  same  point  of  the  Brazen  Meri* 
wm  where  its  Antoed  stood  hefore.  Every  place  upon  the  globe  ha«  its 
l&tiipodes. 

^nos  the  Antoeei  of  the  Island  of  Newfoundland  would  dwell  in  the 
Mghbonrfaood  of  the  Falkland  Islei ;  its  Periceci  would  be  in  the  North 
Rlilflni  part  of  Mongolia :  and  the  sitnation  of  its  Antipodes  would  be  in 
it  ocean  about  15*^  to  the  South  of  die  Southern  coast  of  Australia. 
'  Examples.  Give  the  situations  of  the  Antoeci,  Periceci,  and  Antipodes, 
if  London-^-also  those  of  Canton-— also  those  of  New  York — also  those  of 
Jto  Cape  of  Good  Hope — also  tliose  of  St.  Petersburg — also  those  of  Sicily. 

*  Tbe  Antoeci  are  tfioie  people  who  Hve  on  the  Mine  raeridiin,  and  in  equal  lati* 
itee,  on  different  lidea  of  the  equator.  Being  on  the  same  meridian,  they  have  the 
IIm  iMwra ;  that  it,  when  it  ii  noon  to  the  one,  it  ia  alao  noon  to  tbu  other ;  and  when 
lis  midni^t  to  the  one,  it  ia  also  midnight  to  the  otlier,&c.  Being  on  different  aides 
if  Ae  eqnator,  they  have  opposite  seasons  at  the  same  time ;  the  length  of  any  day  to 
^  mie  is  eqval  to  the  length  of  the  nig^t  of  tiiat  day  to  the  other ;  ami  they  have 
i|nl  derations  of  the  different  poles. 

4  TW  Periceci  are  those  people  who  live  on  the  same  parallel  of  latitude,  but  on 
■noalte  meridians :  so  that  tlioug^  their  latitude  be  the  ti^e,  their  longitude  differs 
si  degrees.  By  being  In  the  same  latitude,  they  have  equal  elevations  of  the  same 
11^,  tte  aaine  wnglh  of  days  or  nights^  and  the  same  seasons.  Bat  being  on  vppo- 
Me  meridians,  when  it  is  noon  to  the  one,  it  is  midnight  to  the  other. 

X  The  Antipodes  are  thosA  people  who  live  diametrieally  opposita  to  one  another 
jpoD  fbe  Globe,  standing  with  feet  towards  feet,  on  opposite  meridians  and  parallels. 
MBg  on  opposite  sides  of  the  equator,  they  have  oppoeite  seasons,  winter  to  one  when 
t  IsMunmcr  to  the  other;  l>eine  equally  distant  from  the  equator,  thev  liave  their 
Miraiy  poles  equally  elevated  above  the  horiaon ;  being  on  opposite  merldiBBs,  when 
;  la  noon  to  the  one  it  must  be  midnight  to  the  other :  and  as  the  Sun  recedes  frosn 
he  cme  Wlwn  he  approaches  to  the  other,  the  length  of  the  day  to  one  must  be  equal 
0  the  length  of  the  night  at  the  same  time  to  the  ottier. 
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Pboblbm  VIIL  Tk€  hawr  of  tke  doff  ai  m^  fk» 
being  gwen^  to  fmd  what  time  it  them  is  ottaofiiM^ 
place.  ■     ■  ■•■'  ^*^-^ 

Brine  the  given  place  to  the  Brazen  Meridian,  ^  P% 
the  Index  of  die  Horary  Cirde  to  the  siven  Hoifir':  ife^ 
torn  the  Globe  until  the  {)lace  where  the  time  is  n^iow 
oomes  to  the  Brazen  Meridian,  and  the  Index  wiU'poiiffJ 
oat  the  time  at  that  place.  Thus :  when  it  is  ten  o'doiK' 
at  nieht  at  Calcutta  it  is  about  half  past  four  in  the  after- 
noon  at  Lisbon. 


F.ftmp^Tr    When  it  U  5  in  tiie  momiiig  it  Loodoo,  iHiatlinekitil' 
New  YorkV- tt  Pakini— tt  Romel— «t  Gnnd  Cairo  t-^iU  C.  Verde  !-Ht 
Fort  Jtckton.— When  it  ii  7  o*cloek  in  the  £?ening  at  Limi,  what  tini  p\ 
it  It  Madnst— ttOwhyheel^HLt  Napkit— tt  Stockholm T--nt  Jeddoi- 
•tQoebecl 

PmoBLBM  IX.     Hie  hour  of  the  day  at  awgplaee  i^ 

gioen^  to  find  all  those  places  where  U  is  noon  or  dK 

night  at  that  time.  ^j? 

Bring  the  eiven  place  to  the  Brazen  Meridian,  and  jK 

the  Index  to  we  given  hour ;  then  turn  the  Globe  tffl^^ 

Index  points  to  the  Upper  XII.,  and  all  the 

that  lie  under  the  upper  side  of  the  Brazen  Mcnri&ilP 

have  noon  at  that  time.    Now  turn  the  globe  till  its' 

Index  points  to  the  Lower  XII.,  and  to  all  the  plaedif ' 

that  then  lie  under  the  upper  side  of  the  Brazen  Meii- 

dian  it  will  be  midnight.  Thus,  when  it  is  half  past  tfartt' 

in  London  it  is  noon  at  the  I.  of  Newfoundland  and  iiL 

Eastern  Guiana,  whilst  it   is  midnight  in  Corea  and. 

the  I.  of  Oilolo. 


Examples.  When  it  is  5  in  the  morning  at  Edinburgh,  where  is  it 
and  midnight  t — When  it  is  4  in  the  afternoon  at  Canton,  where  is  it  nooD 
and  midnight  1 — ^When  it  is  8  in  the  evening  at  Smyrna,  where  is  it  noon  ao^ 
midnight  ?«-When  it  is  4  in  the  morning  at  Washmgton,  where  is  it  noon 
and  midnight? — ^When  it  is  8  in  the  afternoon  at  Port  Jackson  where  is  il 
noon  and  midnight  1 

Problem  X.     I%e  day  of  the  month  being  givenf  tofiadi 
the  Sun*s  Declination  and  all  those  places  of  the  earth 
where  he  will  be  vertical  on  that  day. 

Look  on  the  Wooden  Horizon  for  the  ^t^i  day,  andK 

ri^t  against  it  you  have  the  degree  of  the  Sign  in  wfaidiv 

the  Sun  is  (i.  e.  his  place)  on  that  day  at  noon..    Hairiii|c 

found  the  same  de^gtee  oi  ^^^^^s^^^iss^^lil2|tic^'< 
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tiring  it  to  the  meridian,  and  the  degi^  ^ich  standa 
ovex*  it  is  the  Sun's  decimation  for  that  day.  Now,  torn 
the  glohe  upon  its  axis  and  to  all  the  places  passii^ 
onder  this  d^f^  will  the  Sun  will  be  vertical  upon  ibm 
giyen  day.  Thus:  on  the  30th  of  April  the  Sun  was  in 
Ifii^  of  Taurus,  his  declination  was  about  15o  North, 
obd  he  was  vertical  amongst  other  places  to  GotL,  Cam* 
bodia,  Manilla,  and  the  Cape  Verde  Islands. 

Examplea.  Wliat  is  the  Sun's  dedinalion,  and  where  is  he  Tertical,  o& 
die  lOth  of  January?— on  the  19th  of  October'! — on  the  1st  of  JuneT— 
CMi  the  5th  of  May l^n  the  1st  of  December  1— on  the  20th  of  August! 
the  lOth  of  February  1 


Pboblem  XI.     To  find  the  place  where  the  Sun  is 
vertical,  at  any  hour  of  a  given  day, 

.  Having  found  the  Sun's  Declination  for  the  given  day 

Sthe  last  Problem,  bring  the  given  place  to  the  Brazen 
eridian,  and  set  the  Index  to  me  given  hour.  Turn  the 
gjbbetill  the  Index  points  to  XII.  at  noon, and  to  the  place 
e^^actly  under  the  Sun's  Declination  on  the  Brazen  Meri^ 
dSan  will  the  Sun  be  vertical  at  the  given  hour.  Thus: 
qathe  30th  of  April  the  Sim's  declination  was  15®  North, 
ayqud  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  that  day  in  London  he 
was  vertical  in  Cambodia. 

Ezam^es.  Where  is  the  Sun  vertical  on  the  1st  of  May,  when  it  is  9  at 
oighl  in  Dublin'!'— Where  on  the  10th  of  November,  when  it  is  6  in  the 
monuDg  at  Moscow  7— Where  on  the  Sd  of  February,  when  it  is  11  in  the 
niniung  at  Quebec  1 — Where  on  the  24th  of  April,  when  it  is  4  in  the  after- 
06011  «t  Morocco  1 

Pjioblem  XII.     To  rectify  the  globe  for  the  Latitude, 

Zenith,  and  Sun's  place. 

For  the  Latitude ;  Elevate  the  Pole  above  the  horizon 
according  to  the  latitude  of  the  givenplace,  t.  e.  as  many 
degrees  as  the  place  is  from  the  Equator.     For  the 


Zenith ;  Screw  tne  Quadrant  of  Altitude  on  the  given 


to:  rectify  the  globe  for  the  Latitude  of  London  (which  is 
6J  i®  North),  on  the  30th  of  April :  the  Globftm\ve\.V3fc^*i 
placed  that  its  North  Pole  shall  be  51  ^  a)aav^  \!ftfe^o^J^ 


4M  l7«r#fM»0|9ftw^ 

side  of  the  HorisEOQ ;  ibi  Qudniit  mmthBMsemimt 
Mi*  N.  Latitude;  tiia  Son's  place  (lO)*  ef  I'sinNM 
mngtbebroogfattotlieBnanMmciian;  atiddiV'Ekw 
Index  mnst  be  set  to  XII.  at  noon.  . ..     |.  t^/i^^!* 

EnmplM.  Ractify  tiie  globe  for  Htmlmfg  on  the  Mi  ^^iMMi 
PttMOAtlM  eth oT Odote^for  8wu  on  Hm  Iltfc sf  WiiiiiiJ<g<i 
CtttoQ  OQ  the  ISth  of  Nof«nb«ri^-«ler  DnUiii  tm  t^  19th  ^tl 
Ibr  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  the  Tth  of  Smtoabcb-^lbr  ^ 
iheMchofAprit  ^  . 

Problem  XIII.  To  find  at  what  hour  Oe  &41i 
and  $etM  any  day  in  tin  y$ar  at  a  gioem,  plaeiii 
also  the  length  of  any  given  day  cr  night  ak^.ii^ 
place.  .  ^■'•i^ 

Rectify  the  globe  fi)r  the  Latitude  foid  SonV  ^^  n( 
the  last  Froblem.  Turn  the  Sun's  place  to  the  JBasI 
ei^  of  the  Wooden  Horizoiiy  and  the  Hoor-Iflidtefc'j 
show  the  hour  of  rising;  double  this  hour,*  and  Vcittij 
have  the  length  of  the  nidit.  Now  turn  the  ^(Wfo 
the  Western  edge  of  the  Horixon  and  the  Hour-Iifat 
will  show  the  time  of  setting ;  double  this  hoar>  9jAfti 
will  have  the  length  of  the  day.  Thus :  on  the  S^pin 
April  the  Sun  rises  in  London  about  hal&past  fbur»  M 
sets  about  hal^past  seven ;  so  that  the  length  of  thedMf 
then  is  15  hours,  and  the  length  of  the  night  9  hount^ 

Examples.  What  thne  does  the  sun  rise  and  set,  and  what  is  the  M|ir 
of  day  and  night,  on  the  4th  of  Novemher  at  Dublin  1 — at  Caailont^' 
at  Amsterdam ? — at  Quebec? — at  Buenos  Ayres^ — at  Calcuttal— at  die 
Cape  of  Oood  Hopel 

"  ■  • .  .t 
_^  ^_  *     • 

Problem  XIV.  The  day  and  hour  at  any  place  beinf 
giveny  to  find  all  those  places  where  the  Sun  h  tfas 
rising f  or  setting ,  or  on  the  meridian :  cansequentfy, 
all  those  places  which  are  enlightened  by  the  Sun-iU 
that  time,  and  those  which  are  in  the  darlL  ^ 

Find  the  place  where  the  Sun  is  vertical  at  the  giv8i( 
hour  (by  Problem  XL)  i  bring  it  to  the  Meridian,  ai} 
elevate  me  pole  as  many  degrees  above  the  Horixon 
are  equal  to  the  Latitude  of  the  places  Then,  to 
places  just  under  tiie  Western  side  of  the  Honzpn 
sun  is  rising;  to  those  just  under  the  Eastern  edge 
the  Horizon  he  has  Just  set ;  to  those  under  the  u|»er 
half  of  the  Bra2m^^T^dS»xx\\.  ^a\iQf^sQi\  v^  thoae  vnoii^ 
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lower  half  it  is  midiii^ht.  All  those  places  therefore 
ifih  are  above  the  Horizoa  are  enlightened  by  the  Sun: 
ve. which  lie  between  the  Horizon  and  a  circle  18° 
ow  it  have  twilight :  and  the  remainder  of  the  globe 
n  darkness.  Thus.:  when  it  is  8  in  tlie  morning  in 
iidon  on  the  30th  of  April,  the  Sun  is  rising  at 
'  Helena  and  Florida;  it  is  noon  at  Nova  Zemlia 
1  the  Aral  Sea ;  the  Sun  is  setting  in  New  Guinea ; 
1  it  is  midnight  near  Davis's  Land  in  the  Pacific 


aponples.  To  what  places  is  the  sun  rising  and  setting,  and  where  is  it 
I  and  midnight,  when  at  Canton  it  is  6  in  the  afternoon  ? — when  at 
ibec  it  is  9  in  the  morning? — when  at  Madras  it  is  7  in  the  evening t— 
B  at  Bnenos  Ayies  it  is  10  in  the  morning  1 — when  at  Grand  Cairo  it  is 
Bight  1 — ^when  at  Jamaica  it  is  10  in  the  mornii^  1 

;oBLBM  XV.  A  place  being  given  in  the  Torrid 
Zone,  to  find  those  two  days  of  the  year,  on  which  the 
Sun  is  vertical  there. 

Find  the  Latitude  of  the  given  place.  Turn  the  globe 
md  its  axis^  and  observe  the  two  de^ees  of  the 
liptic  which  pass  exactly  under  this  Latitude.  Then 
1  on  the  Wooden  Horizon  the  two  days  of  the  year 
rwhich  the  Sun  is  in  those  degrees  of  the  Ecliptic,  and 
ij  are  the  days  required.  Thus :  at  C.  Verde  the 
H  is  vertical  on  the  28th  of  April  and  on  the  12th  of 
igust. 

Examples.  Upon  what  days  is  the  Sun  vertical  at  Socotra ')— at  Batavia  1, 
X  Owhyhee  1 — at  Mexico  ? — at  Barbadoes  ? — at  Lima  1 — at  Port  Royal  in 
.  1-— and  at  Mozambique  1 


X  VL     To  find  all  thou  places  of  the  Frigid  Zimes  where  the  Sun 
hegim  to  slune  comtantly  without  tetting,  on  any  gioen  day, 

i^ind  the  Sun's  Declination  by  Problem  X.  Count  as  many  degrees  from 
,Pole  as  are  equal  to  his  declination,  either  Nortli  or  South  as  the  Decli- 
km  may  be,  and  mark  that  degree  where  the  reckoning  ends.  Then, 
ling  the  globe  round  its  axis,  observe  what  places  pass  directly  under  that 
ik,  ior  trcy  are  the  places  required*.  Thus :  on  the  8th  of  May  the  Sun 
1  begin  to  shine  continually  at  Icy  Cape,  Lancaster  Sound,  and  Jan 
rven  Island. 

Kziuaaples.  Where  will  the  sun  begin  to  shine  constantly  on  Ist  of  Oc- 
lerl-— on  the  10th  of  June? — on  the  2nd  of  April?— on  the  15th  9f 
rtember  ?— on  the  29th  of  May  ?— on  the  16th  of  October  ?— on  the  20th 
Aprill— on  the  1st  of  May? 

On  the  eqainocda]  days,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  Sun  eqUi^teu  tiie  wMe 
bit  iDrom  Pole  to  Pole..  - 

U 
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Sun  hejinito$kimcm$iaafywUka9a*9eitki^ 
gwem  place  in  the  Frigid  Zames,  andkowmighg^mfi 
tinue$  todoBo:  abo  tgpam  what  day  cofmlimAitA 
hegiMy  and  what  if  Us  dnration.  -"  *^ 

Kectify  the  globe  for  the  Latitude  of  the  given  ^ 
Bring  the  agcending  part  of  the  ecliptic  (u  fr  ^ 
between  the  Equator  and  the  Tropic)  to  the  NbriQi 
of  the  Wooden  Horizon,  and  obaenre  the  df^^ree  ( ^ 
ecliptic  wluch  it  cuts :  the  day  in  the  caleiKW  on' 
Wooden  Horizon  corresponding  with  this  d^ree,  shom 
tiie  day  when  the  sun  begins  to  shine  without  settufP 
Now  bring  the  descending  part  of  the  Ecliptic  (i.e^ 
the  part  tetween  the  Tropic  and  the  Equator)  to  Ae 
same  North  point  of  the  horizon ;  obsenre  the  degnftjdl 
tlie  Edijptic  cut  by  it ;  and  the  d^y  in  the  caleadajD  oob 
responding  with  this  degree  is  tluit  in  whieh  coutiMl 
day  endst  Farther ;  the  number  of  natural  days  tn,lPMi 
Ae  two  days  above  found,  is  the  time  that  tile  sankaq^ 
constantly  above  the  hcHrizoD^in  summer ;  and  imoimMl 
the  same  as  that  durii^  which  in  winter  he  never  mA 
to  the  same  place. — lo  find  when  the  longest  w^ 
begins  and  enas,  proceed  as  above,  but  bring  the  poiols 
of  the  Ecliptic  to  the  South  instead  of  the  !North.  Tina 
in  Lancaster  Sound  continual  day  begins  about  April  TJIf 
and  ends  about  August  25th :  the  length  of  the  continiiar 
day  being  about  140  days. 

Examples.  What  is  the  length  of  contiiiiial  day,  and  whoi  does  it  iMgit 
and  end,  at  Melville  Island  ?— at  the  Northenimost  point  of  ^itabefynl— 
at  Disco  Island  1— at  Latitude  S6^  North  1— at  the  North  Cape  t— at  Lati- 
tade  88®  North  ?— at  Jan  Mayen  Island  7 

•1 

Problem  XVIIL  To  find  in  what  Latitude  the  Sm 
either  shines  constantly  without  setting,  or  never  risoL 
for  any  length  of  time  less  than  182  J  of  our  days  ow 
nights*.  ^ 

Find  a  poiat  in  the  Ecliptic  half  as  many  degiM 
from  the  Tropic  as  there  are  days  in  the  time  given;  and 

bring  that  pomt  to  the  North  side  of  the  Brazen  Hem 

• .    ■    t; 

*  The  reason  of  thU  ttmltotloa  is,  that  1M&  of  our  days  and  nights  nuke  kslTa 
ytnr,  which  is  the  Vmnst  lime  i3fc^ifcii&Kt  inii  wffi«»'^i^yiQuMSi«Ctti^  or  tkat  ht  if  9inSf 
absent,  even  at  lthevoi«»<i«^«^«^*  1 
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a,  on  which  the  degrees  are  numbered  from  the  pole 
furds  the  Equator,  Keep  the  globe  from  turning  on 
pmSy  and  slide  the  meridian  up. or  down,  until  the 
pesaid  point  of  the  EcUptic  comes  to  the  North  point 
Ehe  Wooden  Horizon ;  and  then  the  elevation  of  the 
t  will  be  equal  to  the  Latitude  required.    Thus :  the 

P  where  the  longest  day  is  100  days  long  is  in 
ude  1^"*. 

lieie  does  the  Sun  continue  shining  without  setting  for  86  days  l-^-for 
syst — ^for  16  days1~for  110  days! — ^for  20  days t— for  150  days? — 
8days1 

pBLBM  XIX.     To  find  the  length  of  the  longest  day 

at  any  given  place. 

Tmdi  the  Latitude  of  the  place,  and  elevate  the  pole 
ordingly.  If  it  be  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  bring 
beginning  of  Cancer  to  the  Brazen  Meridian,  and  set 
f  hour-index  to  XII.  at  noon :  if  it  be  in  the  Southern 
■lisphere,  do  likewise,  bringing  the  beginning  of  Capri- 
n  to  the  Meridian.  Turn  the  globe  Westward  until 
trb^inning  of  the  Sign  comes  to  the  Horizon:  double 
t  time  shown  by  the  Hour-Index  (which  is  that  of  sun*« 
)  and  you  will  nave  the  length  of  the  loi^est  day. 

Snouplefl.  What  is  the  length  of  the  longest  day  at  London  % — at  Paris  1 
%  Pelda1-*at  Jerusalem '{—at  Edinburgh?— at  Gibraltar?— at  Stock- 
|iW-at  Washington? — at  Quebec? — at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope?-»at 
I  JadcMn  ? — at  Hobart  Town  ? — at  Buenos  Ayres. 

lOBLEM  XX.  The  Latitude  and  the  day  of  the 
w^omih  being  given,  to  find  the  hour  of  the  day  when 
the  mm  shines. 

Set  the  Wooden  Horizon  truly  level,  and  the  Brazen 
eridian  due  North  and  South  by  the  Mariner's  Com- 
as; and  rectify  the  Globe.  Then  stick  a  small  sewing- 
edle  into  the  Sun's  place  in  the  Ecliptic,  exactly 
rpendicular  to  that  part  of  the  globe.  Turn  the  globe 
I  its  axis  until  the  needle  comes  to  the  Brazen  Meri- 
ftiiy  and  set  the  Hour-Index  to  XIL  at  noon«  Now  turn 
e  globe  again  on  its  axis,  until  the  needle  points  exactly 
wards  the  Sun  (which  is  known  by  its  casting  no 
.adow  on  the  globe),  and  the  Index  will  show  the  hour 

the  day  very  nearly. 

u  2 


FmbumXXI.    Tim  iMkmdM  f  mmf  flmctmmd  Hm  i% of  tfa  i  i^li Jrf|t 

cn^,  «t  any  ptoct*. 

Bectify  the  globe,  and  bring  die  Snn't  place  in  the  Ecliptic  to  due Jte 
ikde  of  the  Honzon.    Maii  the  opposite  point  of  the  £cfip&  in  fim  \99m 
iideortheHoriaon:  Hy  Ihe  QoiUtant  of  Altitode  ot«r  tii^' siiSd  ^li^^ 
tarn  the  globe  Eastward  (keeping  the  Quadrant  at  the  chalk-miA)  w  S^ 
11  JQtt  18<*  high  on  the  Quadrant,  when  the  Index  will  pmit  oiitflete' 
that  the  raomiog-twiKght  begins ;  for  the  Son's  place  Will  then  be'  18^  bM 
the  Eastern  h\&  of  the  Horizon.— To  find  the  time  when-Ule  ev^enfaiif^wk 
light  ends,  bring  the  Sun's  place  to  the  Western  aide  of  tbe  Heria0B»«m 
Mint  opposite  to  it»  which  was  marked  with  the  chalk  will  be-f«iiig1a'i» 
East.    Then  put  the  Quadrant  ovw  that  point,  and  turn  the  globt  'MiK 
ward  until  the  said  point  be  18°  above  the  Horizon  on  the  Qnadiial^  lid 
the  Indev  will  show  the  time  when  the  evernDg-twilMit  enda  t  tha  8akV 
place  being  then  18*  below  the  Westerti  side  of  the  HMaMlir. 

Examples.  When  does  the  twlMit  bisgitt  and'eiAi.  on  the  S9th  of  Utj 
at  LoDclonI— at  Quebec  1— at  Petersburg  1— at  Pekin  ?-'i^-at  Sayien- 
When  does  it  begin  and  end  at  the  same  places  on  the  0th  of  Febntrt  f^ 
OD  the  Qth  of  November  1-MMi  the  10th  <^  October  ? 

Problem  XXIL    Tofndihe  Sm'$  Meridian-Alidiiiiik 

en  any  day  at  a  given  place. 
Rectify  the  ^be  for  the  Latitude  of  the  place.  I'&d. 
the  Sun  8  place  in  the  Ecliptic,  and  bring:  it  to  il$(^ 
Bi-azen  Mendian.  Count  the  number  of  degrees  on  Ae. 
Meridian,  between  the  Sun's  place  and  tEe  HorizeOi, 
and  you  will  have  the  Altitude  required. 

Examples.  What  is  the  Meridian-Altitude  of  the  Sun  at  Lehdob  on  tfe- 
1st  of  December  1— K>n  the  22nd  of  June  1 — on  the  1st  of  October  t—orAa 
21 5t  of  December  ?— Whet  is  bis  Meridian-Altitude  on  the  20th  of  Jtmnt 
Canton  ?— -at  Port  Jackson?— at  Calcutta l-*at  Edinburgh  ? — at  The  Noitk 
Cape  1— at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  1 

Problem  XXIII.  The  Latitude,  hour  oftkedofi&ni 
the  Sun's  place,  being  given,  to  find  the  Sun^s  Amiude 
and  Azimuth. 

Rectify  the  globe  for  the  Latitude,  Zenith,  and  Sun's 
place.  Turn  the  globe  until  the  Index  points  to  the 
given  hour.  Then,  lay  the  Quadrant  of  Altitude  o?ar 
the  Sun's  place  iii  the  Ecliptic,  and  the  degree  of  tte 
Quadrant  cut  by  the  Sun's  place  is  his  altitude  at  thai 
time  above  the  norizon :  ana  the  degree  on  the  Wooden 

*  This  Problem  is  often  limited.  For  when  the  San  does  not  go  IRO  bel<m  tht 
Horizon  (which  is  the  point  where  twill^f  b^n  md  ends)  the  twMght  MHlfeMCS 
the  whole  night ;  and  for  «eNen\  ii\^u  \o|,«v^t  Va  tnmmer  between  49^  and  (M4°^ 
Latitude,  and  the  nearer  to  f»  ^^,  t2(i«  tB^ft^Kc  S&  ^Ooft^risCGfi^fct  ^  tMHt  x&s^iiii. 
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MTKEon  cut  by  the  Quadrant^  is  the  Sun's  Azimuth, 
ikoned  firom  the  South* 

(IjKainples.  Give  the  Sun's  Altitude  and  Azimuth  at  London  on  the  2l8t 
l^y  at  9  in  the  morning.— on  the  21st  of  June  at  the  same  hour.— on  the 
i  of  December  at  the  same  hour. — Give  the  Sun's  Altitude  and  Azimuth 
lamna  on  the  5  th  of  April  at  7  in  the  morning — at  3  in  the  afternoon. — 
(dmboigfa  on  the  4th  of  October  at  8  in  the  morning. 

nuac  XXT  V« — The  Latitude,  Sun's  place,  and  hii  Altitude,  being  given,  to 

find  the  hour  of  the  day  and  the  Sun's  Azimuth. 
lactify  the  ebbe.  Bring  the  Sun's  place  to  the  given  height  upon  the 
nrant  of  AUitude,  on  the  Eastern  side  of  the  Wooden  Horizon  if  the  time 
II  the  forenoon,  or  on  the  Western  side  if  the  time  be  in  the  afternoon. 
I  Index  will  now  show  the  hour  of  the  day ;  and  the  number  of  degrees 
hft  Horizon  intercepted  between  the  Quadrant  of  Altitude  and  the  South 
i|  will  be  the  Sun's  Azimuth  at  that  time. 

aunples.  Give  the  hour  of  the  day  and  the  Sun's  Azimuth  at  London,  on 
Qth  of  March,  when  his  altitude  is  62°. — At  Jerusalem  on  the  8th  of 
f,  when  his  altitude  is  68°. — At  Canton  on  the  20th  of  August  when 
Altitade  is  89<». — At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  the  1st  of  November 
A  his  Altitude  is  27^. 

IBLSM  XXV.  The  Latitude  rfa  place,  not  exceeding  66^°,  and  the  day  of 

the  numth,  being  given,  to  find  the  Sun's  Amplitude. 
ieetify  the  globe*  Brbg  the  Sun's  place  to  the  £astem  side  of  the  Ho- 
1^ ;  and  the  point  of  the  compass  on  the  Wooden  Horizon,  which  stands 
It  against  the  Sun's  place  is  his  amplitude  at  rising.  Now  turn  the  globe 
tttnid,  until  the  Sun's  place  comes  to  the  Western  side  of  the  Horizon, 
it  will  cut  the  point  of  nis  Amplitude  at  setting. — ^The  Amplitude  may 
ikewise  counted  in  degrees  :  viz.  at  sun-rise  from  the  East  point  of  the 
izon  to  that  point  where  the  Sun's  place  cuts  it ;  and  at  sun-set,  from 
West  point  of  the  Horizon  to  that  point  where  the  Sun's  place  cuts  it 
in* 

Samples.  What  is  the  Sun's  Amplitude  at  rising  and  setting  on  the 
of  November  in  Lat.  eo^  North?— in  Lat.  45°  North?— in  Lat.  30° 
&k1 — ^in  Lat.  48°  South? — What  is  his  Amplitude  at  rising  and  setting 
Lat  SI  i°  North,  on  the  20th  of  June?— on  the  21st  of  December?— on 
asth  of  March? 

3BUEM  XXVI.     The  day  and  hour  of  a  Lunar  Eclipse  being  given,  to  find 

aU  those  places  of  the  Earth  where  it  toiU  be  visible, 
find  the  place  to  which  the  Sun  is  vertical  at  the  given  hour  by  Problem 
,  Elevate  the  pole  according  to  the  Latitude  of  that  place,  and  bring  the 
BO  to  the  brazen  Meridian.  Now,  as  the  Sun  will  be  visible  to  all  those 
is  of  the  globe  which  are  above  the  Horizon,  the  Mocm  wiU  be  visible  to 
those  parts  which  are  below  the  Horizon  at  the  time  of  her  greatest  ob- 
lation. 

Examples.  To  what  places  was  the  Eclipse  of  the  Moon  visible,  which 
k  place  at  6  in  the  morning  on  the  10th  of  July  ? — at  4  in  the  afternoon 
the  1st  of  November  ?— at  10  at  night  on  the  1st  of  March  ?— at  2  in  the 
ming  on  the  12th  of  August  ? 

THE  CBLSSTIAL   GLOBE* 

Dkhnitiovs.  1.  The  Celestial  Globe  is  an  artificial  delineation  of  the 
ivens.  In  the  use  of  it  we  are  to  suppose  that  its  motion  represents  the 
Tarent  diurnal  motion  of  the  heavens  from  East  to  West>  and  thai  ^e 

u  3 
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do,  in  the  Moet^  foitee  oCtiM  Immvm* 
I.  The  EqnalH,  EcBplie,  Tnnei.  ¥dbu  CMm,  BaammtnKamM 

liif  tU  Sn  «•  iMvvd  At  liMfrwtgrbxbMliOMM. 


./I 


t.  n0  SfiriNMlMi  Csfcirt  if  llM  gnat  drals-%hiclif-MMfei:ttMi|fcA 
fiMinoctiftl  poiBlt  SI  lb«  taf^ndlir  «r  Mnm^mmi.  IMk^  mAHmAAi 
MitofthawQild.  TlbtMililM  lUwr*  »  tetgniitciickwlri^Miii 
Ikioogh  lU  begiani^  of  Cmotr  ud  C^nioam*  «  ipdl  «  rtwiiHtl 
PalM  oT  tho  World*  ud  tho  PoIm  oT  aio  EdipCas. 

4.  n«IiUtttuiii  of  dMBioia»8C»,Plui^«iiiCUiiBii%'a»itA^ 
Nortk  nd  Sooth  from  tho  Sdipdpp  ud  wH  fioon  4U'£qputa,  .  VmmM 
Mlowt  that,  at  tiie  greatott  LaaitBdio  oa  tho  Sacth  ai«  at  tha  Vorfk  tfi 
Soathpoloaoitiieouth,  oo^  thaMooHif  latitodaa€tf4he  haofaM  tm^M 
North  aod  South  pdoi  of  tho  Ed^itio.  n-: 

$•  JU  ImgiitdM  of  tho  boaw^^^y  bodwa  oia  Kockoned  frQBitliaJi|Al» 
tial  Cohua  at  tha  firtt  peml  of  Aiks,  Eaolarai^  %BUa  lowad  thaiM^ 

a  Thoio  Stan  which  lia  betapoM  tha  EfpiiMctial.  and  thaWrt—irf 
of  tho  EcBptic  ha?a  Nocth  DodiaatioaaadSoatkLatitiidaf  thoiawWiti 
between  tho  Eauiooctial  and  the  Sonthern  (Uilfof  thoEolqptiahavaa^iiim' 
clination  and  North  Latitude :  and  all  thoie  which  lie  betwaen,the'AmiB|Mi 
Oe  Pblei  hare  thdr  Deettfiation  and  Lafittfdtt  dfiha  ittikie  itiiiiOlilTmiWI  * 

7.  The  point  of  &«  E4|ulndetial,  ieek«M  fiom  tfter  bcidhiim  ^a^^ 
that  eoiiMi  to  Che  UwikSait  wMi  a'Hatvenly~Bbdy',  it  caflw'tta' Jl^^AfVta* 
•fam ;  and  najr  bo'ittlilefad  cIUAbs^  ill  wde  ortbiKiiMa* 

8.  The  (fistflttee  of  a  ReaTeiily  Bodf,  iu  dograoa,  from  the  iSuodlMBt 
towarAi  the  North  or  South  Pole,  ii  its  j9w(Mattdii,  which  is  Mrdi(riltf 
accoraiii^ly* 

Froblbm  XX  Vll.    fo  find  tU  Sight  AMetmrni  and  D^dtnatim  ^  cftf  ib 

oranjf  FiudStar* 

Bring  the  Sun's  place  in  the  Ecliptic  to  the  Brazen  Meridian.  Thntht 
degree  in  tba  Sqainootial  which  isi  cat  bjr  the  Meridian^  is  theDia^sJ||h 
Ascension ;  aad  thai  degree  of  the  if erinaa  which  is  o?er  thrSan's^plMfik 
his  Dectinatioa.  ^ing  aay  Fixed  Star  to  the  lieridiaiir  aiidil»Rigl*di» 
cession  will  be  cat  by  the  Meridian  in  the  Ej^ainootial ;  and  iJm dsp*'' 
the  Meridian  that  stands  over  it  is  its  Declination. 

Examnles.  Give  the  Right  Ascension  and  Dedinaticm  of  Uie  Sun  m  Ai 
Ist  of  May« — on  the  Slsi  of  December.— on  the  20th  of  June.^— on  tk 
99th  of  September^— Give  the  Right  Ascension  and  Declination  fji-  thoM 
Star.— of  Arcturus.— ^  a  Lyrtt.— of  j3  Leonis.-H)f  p  QydnB.-»of 
—of  Fomalhaut^-of  c  Ceti.— of  y  £ndani^— of  Proeyon. 

PaoBLBn  XXYin.    To  find  the  Latit^tis  mnd  Langkud^  tf 

'  Fke<i^he  centre  of  the  Quadrant  of  Altitude  on  4h«P^  of 
(either  North  or  South,  as  the  case  may  be)»  and  its  graduated  edga-a|1lfe 
■Star.  Then,  tha  number  of  degrees  on  the  QttadraiC  bcftwoentha  ll<|lir 
and  the  Star,  is  its  Latitude  North  or  South  as  th«  caSe  may  \m\ 
degrte  of  the  Ecliptic  cut  bif  tfae^oadrant  is  dMi  Star'a  LaagltikK 
according  to  the  Sign  in  which  the  Quadradt  then  is. 

Examples.  Give  the  .Xiatituds  aad  I«ongit^e  of  Cor  Caioli«— of  Cor 
,Hydrs.---of  Arotura&r— of  BigeL— of  Capefiay— of'/3  Cetu*-of,aX^»— 
.of  a  C^pn^-Hif  3  tepeiiiaa«— «1 1  Iiwaia^— of  Bagufauw— of  Frntyoa^ 
of  p  Lepoiis«-^t  Canoi^* 


Umb  of  the  Globes.  480 

Moslem  XXIX,    To  npraent  the  face  of  the  Heavens,  at  seen  from 
any  given  place  rf  the  Earth,  at  any  hour  of  tlie  night, 

Etectify  the  globe  for  the  Latitade,  Zenith,  and  Sun's  place :  tet  the  globe 
9  Norai  and  South ;  and  turn  it  about  until  the  Index  points  to  the  given 
ir.  Then,  the  upper  hemisphere  of  the  globe  will  represent  the  visible  half 
the  heavens  at  that  time ;  and  as  every  star  on  the  globe  points  towards 
t  tame  star  in  the  Heavens,  the  several  constellations  ma.j  be  easily  known 
1  pointed  to*  All  those  stars  v^hich  are  in  the  Eastern  side  of  the  Horizon 
I  men  rising,  and  all  in  the  Western  are  setting.  All  those  stars  which 
I  under  the  upper  part  of  the  Brazen  Meridian,  between  the  South  point 
the  Horizon  and  the  North  Pole,  are  at  their  greatest  altitude,  if  the  La- 
ide  be  North :  but  if  the  Latitude  be  South,  those  stars  which  lie  under 
I  upper  part  of  Ibe  Meridian,  between  the  North  point  of  the  Horizon  aod 
\  South  role,  are  at  their  greatest  altitude. 

I^cunples.  Let  the  face  of  the  heavens  be  represented  as  seen  from  Lon- 
n  at  2  o'clock  in  the  morning,  on  the  28th  of  December*— on  the  29th 
Majch*— on  the  8nd  of  July.-Hm  the  10th  of  September.— As  seen  from 
lenos  Ayres  on  the  1st  of  August  at  12  at  nighL— As  seen  from  Canton  on 
I  10th  of  May  at  S  in  the  morning.— As  seen  from  The  Cape  of  Good 
vg%  on  the  1st  of  November  at  one  in  the  morning. 

it>»Ty»f  XXX.  The  Latitude  of  the  place,  and  day  of  the  numth,  being 
giveOf  to  find  the  time  when  any  Heavenly  body  vnll  rise,  culminate,  or  jet ; 
OS  aUo  hate  many  hours  it  is  above  the  horizon. 

Haying  rectified  the  globe,  turn  it  about  until  the  given  Star  comes  to  the 
litem  edge  of  the  Horizon,  and  the  Index  will  show  the  time  of  the  Star's 
inff ;  then  turn  the  globe  Westward  till  the  Star  comes  to  the  Brazen 
endian,  when  the  Index  will  bhow  the  lime  of  the  Star's  culminating  at 
e  given  place ;  lastly,  turn  the  globe  until  the  Star  comes  to  the  Western 
le  of  the  Horizon,  and  the  Index  will  show  the  time  of  the  Star's  setting  *. 
kt  time  elapsed  from  the  hour  of  its  rising  to  that  of  its  setting,  is  the  tmie 
at  the  Star  is  above  the  Horizon. 

Examples.  Give  the  hour  of  the  rising,  setting,  and  culminating,  of  Procyon 
t  the  10th  of  August— K>fAldebaran  on  the  1st  of  May. — of  a  L^ne  on  the 
^  of  Januaiy.^A>f  Rigel  on  the  20th  of  November.— of  Sirms  on  the 
id  of  October^ — of  Fomalhaut  on  the  6th  of  June^— of  Capella  on  the  9th 
r  February. — of  y  Eridani  on  the  1st  of  June. 

■OBLBM  XXXI.    To  find  at  what  time  of  the  year  a  given  Star  wiU  be  upon 
ihs  Meridian,  at  a  given  hour  of  the  night. 

Bring  the  given  Star  to  the  vpper  semicircle  of  the  Brazen  Meridian,  and 
It  the  Index  to  the  given  hour.  Then,  turn  the  globe  until  the  In(fex  points 
»  XII.  at  noon,  ana  the  upper  semicircle  of  the  Moidian  will  then  cut  the 
wn*B  jHot  answering  to  the  day  of  the  year  required. 

Examples.  When  will  Rigel  be  upon  the  Meridian  of  London  at  5  in  the 
ioniing  t — at  9  in  the  evening  1 — at  11  at  ni^ht  ? — ^When  will  Arcturus  be 
a  the  Meridian  of  London  at  2  in  the  mommg  ?— at  6  in  the  evening  ? — 
1 10  at  night  ?— ^When  will  Sirius  be  upon  the  meridian  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
lojpe  at  4  is  the  morning  1 — at  1  in  the  morning  1 — at  5  in  the  afternoon  1— - 
VboA  will  a  Cnids  be  upon  the  Meridian  of  Port  Jackson  at  midnight! 


*  In  Northern  liititodes  those  stars  which  are  less  distant  from  the  North  Pole  tlian 
be  qaantity  of  its  elevation  above  the  North  point  of  the  Horizon,  never  set ;  tbof e 
vfaldi  are  lets  distant  from  the  Sonth  Pole  than  the  number  of  degrees  bv  which  it 
•  depreised  below  the  Horizon,  never  rise :  and  vice  veraA  in  Soathero  Latitudes* 
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PREFACE. 


The  arrangement  of  the  Chapters  in  the  following 
axis  corresponds  with  that  of  the  "  Grammar  of 
)dem  Geography "  to  which  it  refers ;  and  the  order 
the  Questions  in  the  one  follows  that  of  the  account 
people^  countries,  and  places,  given  in  the  other. 

Such  Questions  as  have  Asterisks  prefixed  to  them, 
ier  to  those  general  matters  which  in  the  Granmiar  are 
inted  with  larger  type.  These  alone  may  be  at  first 
ven  to  the  Learner,  either  for  oral  or  written  answers  ; 
it,  as  the  Sections  in  the  Grammar  and  the  Questions 
emselves  are  both  numbered,  any  others  may  be  readily 
lopted. 
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PRAXIS- 


CHAPTER  I. 


SYSTEM   or  THE  UNITSBSE. 


VHAT  is  Astronomy  1  2.*  What  is  meant  by  the  tenn  Systems  of 
verse  1  3.*  In  what  way  is  the  word  Phaenomena  used  ?  4.*  How 
ystems  of  the  Universe  are  there  ?  6.*  Name  them.  6.*  Whence 
I  Planetary  System  derived  its  name?  7.*  What  is  a  Planet? 
iftt  is  the  snape  of  the  heavenly  bodies  ?  9.*  Define  the  term  Disc, 
nd  Diameter.  11.*  And  Hemisphere.  12.  What  people  appear  to 
«n  first  acquainted  with  Astronomy  ?  13.  To  whom  did  thej  com- 
te  their  knowledge?  14.  Give  some  account  of  the  opinions  o£ 
15.  And  those  of  Pythagoras.  16.  Describe  the  Ptolemaic  9yt- 
L7.  Also  the  Copemican  System.  18.  Also  the  Tychonic  Syston, 
limt  was  the  Semi-Tychonic  System  ?  20.*  What  great  men  taught 
IT  System?  21.*  Upon  what  principle  does  it  rest?  22.*  What 
It  by  the  Centripetal  and  Centrifugal  forces?  23.*  What  is  the 
meat  of  the  Solar  System  ?  24.*  Mention  the  planets  in  their  order 
spect  to  the  Sun.  25.  What  is  an  Orbit  ?  26.  What  is  the  figure 
iManetary  Orbits  ?  27.  Why  are  some  planets  called  Inferior  and 
r,  and  which  are  they  ?  28.*  What  is  meant  by  Primary  and  Se- 
f  Planets?  29.*  What  is  meant  by  the  terms  Moons  and  Satel- 
80.*  How  many  Satellites  have  the  Earth,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  the 
int  81.  Mention  what  you  know  about  the  Sun.  32.  About  Mer- 
88.  About  Venus.  84.  About  Mars.  35.  What  can  you  state 
^esta,  Ceres,  Pallas,  and  Jano?  36.  What  about  Jupiter?  37. 
about  Satam?  38.  What  about  the  Georgian?  39.  Mention  some 
lais  about  Comets. 

What  is  meant  by  the  term  Fixed  Stars  ?  41.*  What  are  they  con- 
d  to  be.  42.*  What  notion  can  you  form  of  their  distance  ?  43.  What 
srstood  by  the  term  Magnitudes  with  respect  to  Stars  ?  44.  What  are 
spic  Stars  ?  45.*  What  are  Double  Stars  ?  46.*  What  are  the  Ne- 
{apposed  to  be?  47.*  Give  some  account  of  the  Milky  Way.  48.* 
u  Sir  Wm.  Herschers  theory  concerning  it?  49.*  How  and  when 
iie  heavens  first  portioned  out  for  the  sake  of  description  ?  50.*  What 
ndered  twelve  of  them  more  im]^rtant  than  the  others  ?  51.*  Give 
igin  and  meaning  of  the  term  Signs.  52;*  Also  of  that  of  Zodiack. 
Atae  the  twelve  Signs  of  the  Zodiaek.    54.*  What  ii  the  Ecliptic! 


2  System  of  the  Universe. 

es.*  Whence  did  it  obLain  its  namel  S6.  What  Recount  cuyM  |pi«ll 
ttas  names  applied  by  the  Egyptjnoa  lo  the  Zodiacal  constellaiiMs'!  IT. 
What  is  meant  by  Sikhaism  X  SH.  Relate  Kame  puticulan  coneeiiUDg  ill 
origin  and  history. 

59."  DescribB  the  figure  ot  the  Eatlh.     CO.*  Wliat  gives  it  thi»  Ggnitl 
01.*  What  is  meant  by  the  Axis  of  the  Earth  \     l>2.*  Aod  by  its  PoIh? 
63.*  How  many  Pales  ire  there,  and  bow  are  they  dietjoguisned  7    M.* 
What  causes  day  and  night  J     65,"  What  can  you  menliou  about  the  if- 
parent  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies  1    Ofi.  How  would  you  deinanstiilt 
the  rouDdiiess  of  the  Earth's  figure  T    6T.  Who  are  the  AntipodesT    flS. 
Give  some  account  of  them.    09.  How  doe*  GtiTitatian  aflect  themi    O. 
Semonstiate  the  motioD  of  the  Earth  as  producing  Morning,  Noon,  firOk- 
tng,  and  Midnight,      71.  Define  the  term  Horiioa,      T3.  Also  the  tCHH 
Zenith  and  Nadir.    73.*  What  causes  the  SeasauBt     74.*  What  «nM 
the  diSeient  lengths  of  day  and  nightl     7A.  As  the  Sun  does  dol  MM 
round  the  Earth,  how  is  it  that  we  sar  he  moves  from  one  comic  Htlilt   | 
to  anolherT     T6.*  Give  the  oiigin  and  definition   of  Ihe  tenn  Panllth 
77.*  What  is  tlie  Equator!    78."  What  other  name  has  it,  and  irty  il 
it  eo  called  1    79.*  What  are  the  Equinoctial  Poiulsl     80."  How  mxtg 
Tropics  are  there  1      81*  Which  be  they  1      92."  Whereabouu    over  Ihi 
Earth  do  they  seem  to  f  ass  T     BS.*  What  is  the  origin  of  the  came  Tio- 
aic  T    &J.*  And  why  are  they  named  after  Ihe  consteUations  Cancer  nd 
CapricomT    83.*  What  are  the  Solstices  and  Solstitial  points  >    S6.*  Wliji 
■re  thej  «a  called.      ST."  Give  some  account  of  the  Polar  Circla.   H. 
TiO  what  circles  in  the  heavens  do  they  answer!    81).  Where  will  tk«  ^ 
be  vei'tlcal!     90.  Demnnstrale  Ihe  PhenDmenon  of  the  Vema]  EqaiM    1 
91.  Uf  the  Summer  Solstice!      92.  Of  the  Autumnal  Equinox.      «*.«   ^ 
tlie  Winter  Solstice.    94.  How  do  you  account  far  the  (tSereat  £«tviM  T 
of  the  Sun  fnun  the  Earth  \     9S.  And  fur  tlie  apparent  diSeience  ituV  | 
magnitude!     06.  And  also  for  the  difference  in  its  appareal  motion  J    It   '[ 
What  Is  meant  by  the  Earth's  Aphelium  and  Perihelium  !     US.  Wh«il   .; 
the  Sun  nearest  to  us!    99.  What  is  the  reason,  then,   that  it  u  iMm   , 
in  Winter  than  in  Summer! 

100.*  Whence  does  Ihe  Moon  derive  her  light!    101.*  What  ii  lUUl    . 
by  the  Moon's  Synod  and  Synodical  Month!     102.*  What  is  uadHtMd    , 
by  her  Phases  t     10}.*  Whence  do  thej  arise  1     104.  Demonstrate  the  lt» 
nemenon  of  Full  Moon.     lOS.  Of  the  Gibbons  Moou.     IOC.  Of  the  W    , 
Uoon.     107.  Of  the  Homed  Moon.     108.  Of  the  Change  of  Ihe  Jl««.    . 
109.  Which  part  of  the  Moon  is  towards  the  Sun!    110.  Give  ^otne  M-    ,. 
count  of  the  Moon's  faint  light.    111.  What  is  uitdentood  by  l^  Mots'!    l 
Apogee  and  Perigee!     112."  What  causes  an  Eclipse  of  Ihe  Suo!     lit.*    .' 
When  only  can  it  happen  1    114."  What  causes  aa  Eclipse  ot  the  Moot'    '. 
lie."  When  only  can  il  happen!     IIG.  What  is  meant  by  Uie  NaiK«I    , 
theMoon!    111.  Give  some  account  of  lhem1    118.  Whyislhei«M" 
Eclipse  of  the  Sua  at  every  change  of  the  Moon!     119.  What  ii  the  b 
of  the  Shadows  cast  by  the  Earth  and  Moon  !     ISO.  To  what  is  this  mn 
191.  How  doyoupnive  Ihisi    122.  Does  the  Earth's  Shadow  evate 
the  whale  of  ih«  Moon  1     123.  How  is  this  caused  I     124.  Can  th*  £ 
darken  Mari  when  it  passes  between  il  and  the  ^un  I     123.  Wh«t  dW 
IbU  pioce!     126,  When  is  soEclipaeor  ihe  Moon  greatest  or  longCM,  W 
why!    127,  Demoastrale  this.    12a,  What  is  a  Total  Eclipse  of  the  Um»' 
139.  What  impartial  Eclipse!     130.  What  is  a  central  Eclt|«cl   .UL 
Demonstrate  the  Phenomenon  of  a  Central  Eclipse  of  the  Moon.    lal-Of 
aTDlBlEcUpseofiheMoon.    133.  Of  a  Partial  Kclipw  o(  the  AEooa.    tU 
Which  side  of  theBiAh'a^ha^^wdoes  iheftluoDeDIeil     lU.  WbUM  W' 
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d by  the  teim  Digits T  1S6.  Is  an  Eclipse  of  the  Sun  ever  Total? 
I  it  daik  then.1  138.  Does  this  darkness  last  long,  and  why  1  189. 
m  Moon  ever  obecnre  the  whole  Earth  at  the  same  time  1  140.  Why 
141.  Explain  the  cause  of  this.  142.  What  is  an  Annular  Eclipse? 
IThat  occasions  it !  1 44.  Demonstrate  this  phenomenon. 
*  What  causes  the  tides  1  146.*  When  does  the  Sea  flow?  147.* 
does  it  ebbt  148.*  Which  are  Spring-tidesl  149.*  Which  are 
ides  t    lAO.  What  can  you  mention  about  the  highest  and  lowest 

151.  How  often  does  the  sea  ebb  aud  flow  during  the  day?  152. 
te  the  daily  motion  of  the  tide  ?  153.  What  difierence  is  there  be- 
the  length  of 'a  solar  and  lunar  day  ?  154.  What  efiect  does  this  pro- 
o  the  tides  f  155.  In  what  way  does  the  action  of  the  Sun  assist 
'  the  Moon  in  causing  the  tides  ?     150.  Demonstrate  their  united  ae- 

the  Spring-tides.  157.  On  the  Neap-tides.  168.  Do  the  Spring- 
ad  Neap-tides  take  place  exactly  at  the  changes  and  quadratures  of 
Km?  159.  Why  not?  160.  Mention  the  heights  to  which  the  tides 
•ome  places  anid  generally. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE   WORLD. 

Define  the  term  Geography.  2.*  Give  its  origin.  3.  Give  the  mean- 
d  origin  of  the  word  Hydrc^CTaphy.  4.  Also  of  Cosmography.  5. 
t  Chorography.  6.  Also  of  Topography.  7.*  How  is  the  situation 
S8  Upon  the  Earth  determined  ?  8.*  How  is  every  circle  divided  ? 
low  comes  this.  10.*  What  is  meant  by  Degrees?  11.*  How  are 
subdivided?  12.*  What  is  Latitude?  13.*  How  is  it  reckoned? 
tThat  is  the  greatest  Latitude  a  place  can  have  ?  15.*  What  is  meant 
'arallel  ?  16.*  What  is  the  Latitude  of  places  situated  on  the  Equa- 
17.*  What  is  Longitude ?  18.*  How  is  it  measured?  19.*  What 
erstood  by  the  First  Meridian  ?  20.*  Where  did  the  Ancients  place 
II.*  Where  do  the  Modems  place  it  ?  22.*  What  is  the  origin  of  the 
lleridian  ?  23.*  What  is  the  greatest  Longitude  a  place  can  properly 
S4.*  What  is  the  Longitude  of  those  places  which  lie  under  the  First 
ian  ?  25.  What  is  the  origin  of  the  terms  Latitude  and  I^ongitude  ? 
■  the  Longitude  ever  reckoned  completely  round  the  globe  ?  27.  How 
his  be  remedied  ? 

*  How  do  you  define  the  Meridian  and  Parallel  of  a  place?    29.*  Are 

«  Meridian  lines  of  the  globe  equally  long,  and  why  ?    30.*  Are  all 

oidlels  equally  long,  and  why  not?    31.*  Are  there  the  same  number 

[VMS  in  every  Meridian  and  Parallel  ?    32.*  Why  so?    33.*  Are  there 

one  number  of  miles  in  every  Meridian  and  Parallel  ?    34.*  Why  not  ? 

How  many  miles  does  a  degree  of  Latitude  always  contain  ?     36.* 

many  miles  does  a  degree  of  Longitude  contain  ?    37.*  Where  are  the 

es  or  Longitude  greatest  and  least  ?    38.*  How  are  the  degrees  of 

ade  and  Longitude  marked  on  a  map  ?    30.*  How  do  you  tell  on  a  map 

war  places  are  in  North  or  South  Latitude  ?    40.*  And  how  whether 

ire  m  East  or  West  Longitude.    41.  Give  the  Latitude  and  Longitude 

the  places  in  Section  Ten.    42.  How  is  the  distance  obtained  between 

iltoes  on  the  same  Meridian  ?    43.  And  how  between  two  places  on 

ime  parallel  ?  44.  And  how  when  on  different  parallels  and  meridians  ? 

iow  many  Geo|;raphical  Miles  are  there  in  a  degree  of  Latitude  ?    46. 

bow  many  British  Statute  miles  ?    47.*  Wht*»  mettit  by  Longitudo 
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in  tiau !    48,*  Give  Mime  examples  of  it.    49.  Solve  the  qneitioiiiiii  Sec- 
tion Seventeen. 

50*  Name  the  Zones  into  which  the  Earth  is  divided.  51.*  Giie tk 
boundaries  of  each.  52.  What  is  meant  by  a  Climate  ?  53.  Hovr  manjr 
riiroates  are  reckoned  upon  the  Earth?  64.*  Of  what  parts  is  the  Tens* 
queaus  glolie  composed?  55.*  Define  a  Continent:  56*  An  Iilud: 
57.*  .\  reniasula  or  Chersonese :  58.*  An  Isthmus :  59.*  A  Cape  v 
IVini:  CO.*  A  Hill  or  Mountain:  61.*  A  Chain  of  mountains:  tt* 
A  Volcano:    63.*  A  Vallej  and  Pass:     64.*  A  River:    65.*  Whatii 


i«  a  Gulf  or  Bay  ?  73.*  What  is  a  Strait  ?  74.*  How  have  modem  Gn- 
prap^Mrrs  divided  the  globe  ?  75.*  What  is  meant  by  a  Qoarter  of  tki 
Wurld  ?    76.*  Why  would  not  the  term  Continent  do  instead  of  Qnsiferf 


77.*  Are  the  Quarters  of  the  World  equal  ?  78.*  What  is  undentood  ky 
t^ir  Old  and  New  World  ?  79.  What  proportion  does  the  land  hear  tt  ite 
water  of  the  ({lobe  ?  80.  What  notion  can  you  give  of  the  superficial  »• 
fiACc  of  the  glube,  and  of  the  land  ?    81.  And  of  its  population. 

^'J.*  Where  is  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ?  83.*  W^here  is  the  Indian  Ooenl 
K4.*  Where  is  tiie  Pacific  Ocean,  and  what  other  name  has  it  ?  85.*  Whfli 
ii  Pulynesia?  86.*  Where  is  the  Southern  Ocean?  87.*  Where  ireAe 
Frozen  Oceans,  and  what  other  names  have  they  ?  88.*  Mention  the pnad- 
pal  chains  of  mountains  in  Europe:  89.*  In  Asia:  90.*  In  iuitt: 
91.*  In  America.  92.*  Mention  the  chief  rivers  of  Europe:  01* Of 
Asia:  91.*  or  Africa:  95.*  Of  America.  96.*  Name  the  chief  Cipci 
of  Kurope :  97.*  Of  Asia  :  98.*  Of  Africa :  99.*  Of  America.  100,*  Men- 
tioa  some  of  the  largest  Islands  in  the  world. 


CHAPTER  in. 

CONTINENT   OP   EUBOPE.  .V    ^ 

1.*  How  is  Europe  bounded?  2.*  Decribe  the  range  of  the  FyM  .^.-«: 
Mountains.  3.*  Also  the  Alps  and  Balkan.  4.*  Also  the  Apei£Mi>  v^^ 
5.*  Also  the  Pindus.  6.*  Where  are  the  Hercynian  M».,  and  V|  ^  i^*" 
names  are  they  now  usually  distinguished?    7.*  In  what  way  aa»^^  "V^ 


connected  withthe  Carpathian  M».  and  Bastaraic  Alps  ?    8.*  D«s^^/j^  "^ 


great  mountain-range  of  ^Scandinavia  ?     9.*  Give  some  account  of  t^^^,^ 
M'.     10.*  What  States  can  you  name  in  the  Western  part  of  ^S5^ 

11.*  What  Stales  in  its  Central  part?    12.*  What  States  in  its  ^  ^^ 
part  ?     1 3.*  And  what  States  in  iu  Northern  part  ?  ^% 

14.  Give  the  situation  and  chief  cities  of  Portugal.  15.  Also  o.^^^  ^ 
16.  What  do  you  remember  about  Gibraltar  ?  17.  Repeat  what  yc^^^i^ 
about  the  situation  and  chief  cities  of  France.  18.  Also  of  Switjf^-',^^ 
19.  Also  of  Belgium  and  Holland.  20.  Also  of  Great  Britain  and  S-  ^^ 
21.  What  can  you  state  about  Guernsey,  Jersey,  and  Aldemey.  25^^^  ^ 
is  Germany  at  present  divided?  28.  Give  some  account  of  Denma;-^J^^3 
its  metropolis.    24.  What  States  lie  immediately  South  of  it  ?   25.  J^^^g^% 


the  Austrian  Emoiie  and  the  K.  Khme  ?    29.  w  bat  do  you  know 
Lombardo-Veneuan \.ui^om\  ^^. ^ W ^\M«it  thekingdom of 
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33.  And  of  the  Papal  States.  33.  And  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
scribe  the  Maltese  Islands.  3o.  Give  some  account  of  Turkey. 
so  of  Greece.  37.  Also  of  the  Tooian  Islands.  38.  Give  the  situa- 
d  chief  cities  of  European  Russia.  39.  And  of  the  kingdom  of 
f  40.  Give  the  estimated  pooulation  of  Europe.  41.  Also  its 
nl  extent.  42.  Copy  out  the  table  in  Section  Twelve. 
Mention  the  principal  rivers  of  Spain.  44.*  Also  of  France.  45.* 
'  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  4G.*  Also  of  Germany.  47.*  Also  of 
48«*  Describe  the  course  of  the  R.  Danube.  49.*  What  tributaries 
60.^  What  rivers  can  you  name  in  the  Southern  part  of  Russia  ? 
Dd  what  rivers  in  its  Northern  part  1  52.*  Give  some  account  of 
ice  Sea.  53.*  Of  the  North  Sea.  54.*  Of  the  Baltic  and  its  arms. 
f  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  56.*  Of  the  Gulfs  of  Lyons  and  Genoa.  57.* 
Adriatic  Sea.  58.*  Of  the  Archipelago.  59.*  Of  the  Sea  of  Mar- 
60.*  Of  the  Black  Sea.  61.*  Of  the  Sea  of  Azov.  62.*  By  what 
M  the  channel  between  Denmark  and  Sweden  known  !  63.*  Describe 
riish  ChanneL  64.*  Where  is  the  St.  of  Dover?  65.*  Where 
peorge's  Channel  66.*  Where  is  the  St  of  Gibraltar!    67.*  What 

koow  about  the  St.  of  Messina?  68.*  What  about  the  St.  of 
I?  09.*  What  about  the  Dardanelles?  70.*  What  about  the 
1  of  Constantinople  ?  71.*  What  about  the  St.  of  Enikale  ?  72.* 
le  situations  of  the  North  Cape,  the  Naze,  and  the  Skaw,  73.*  Of 
llear  and  the  Lizard  Point.  74*  Of  C.  St.  Matthew,  C. Ortegal, and 
stem.  75.*  Of  C.  St.  Vincent  and  Gibraltar.  76.*  Of  C.  Sparti- 
nd  C.  Matapan. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OBEAT   BBITAIN    ANO    IRELAND. 

What  islands  are  called  the  British  Islands  ?  2.*  What  countries 
reat  Britain  include  1  3.*-  And  how  is  it  bounded  1  4.*  Give  the 
t  breadth  of  Great  Britain.  5.*  And  its  greatest  length.  6.*  How 
md  situated  with  respect  to  Great  Britain  ?  7.*  How  far  apart  are 
ireit  points  of  the  two  Islands  1  8.*  Mention  some  particulars  about 
rth  and  breadth.  9.*  Where  are  the  Grampian  M".  ?  10.*  Mention 
r  their  highest  points.  11.*  In  what  way  do  they  divide  Scotland! 
^hat  English  hills  do  they  join  ?  13.*  What  do  you  remember  about 
Chase  1  14.*  What  high  points  can  you  mention  in  the  Northern 
'  £ogland?  15.*  What  do  you  know  about  the  Cotswold  Hills? 
ifame  some  of  the  highest  points  in  the  Southern  part  of  England. 
knd  in  Wales.  18.  Copy  the  tables  in  Sections  Nine  and  Ten. 
describe  the  highest  mountains  of  Ireland.  20.*  Also  the  Sliebh* 
I  M*.  21.*  And  the  Wicklow  M*.  22.*  Give  some  account  of  the 
le  andSpenin  M*.  23.*  And  of  the  Giant's  Causeway.  24.*  Where 
9  M*.  of  Croagh-Patrick  and  Nephin  ?  25.  Copy  the  table  in  Section 
en. 

*  Describe  the  course  of  the  R.  Thames.  27.*  Name  its  principal 
iries.  28.*  Give  some  account  of  the  R.  Severn.  20.  What  can  you 
(tn  about  its  tributary  the  Avon  ?  30.  Are  there  many  English  rivers 
'  Ayon,  and  how  does  this  happen  ?  31.  Give  the  course  of  the  R. 
or  Nen.  32.  And  of  the  R.  Stour.  33.  Also  of  the  R.  Anton. 
Vhere  are  the  rivers  Exe  and  Tamar  ?  35.*  Describe  the  course  of  the 
use.    36.*  What  can  you  state  about  the  R.  Hxim\)^i'\    ^15  ^.\A 
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kbonl  ihe  R.  Trent?  88."  What  about  the  R.  Duse  of  Yorkshm,  and  Hi 
kributariei?  au.*  Give  some  actouDl  of  Ibe  rivers  Tee&  and  W«u.  U,* 
Atia  of  the  Tyne,  ihe  A1n>^,  and  the  Tweed.  41.  What  riven  cutm  nm> 
liDn  on  the  W.  coast  of  England  1  42.  And  on  the  coait  of  WalM.  «. 
Copy  the  table  in  Section  Tnenly.  44.*  Meatioa  ihd  chief  river*  is  Ih* 
Xaslern  part  of  Scotland,  4.^,*  What  do  you  know  about  Loch  Mot  ud 
'fte  Murtay-Firthl  40."  Wbal  about  the  Caledonian  CanaU  4t.»  Givt 
'Wttne  accwiul  of  ihe  R.  Clyde,  48."  Also  of  the  rivers  Ayr,  Dee.  and  Nilh. 
«g.*  Name  [lie  chief  lakes  of  Scotland.  SO.*  What  has  rendered  LoA 
Leven  interesting  1     Bl.  Copy  the  table  in  Section  Tiventy-foDr. 

B2.*  Describe  the  course  of  the  11.  Shannon.     63,"  Mention  whil  yM 
know  about  the  rivers  Blackwater  and  Lee.    54.*  Also  about  the  Bamw 
•nd  OvocB.      SS,*  Descrilie  the  courses  of  the  LiBe;  and  Boyne.    15,* 
What  has  rendered  Ihe  latter  river  famousl     ST.*  Where  is  th«  R.  Bul 
fig,*  And  (he  Dergi     E9.  Copy  the  table  in  Sechon  Twenty-nght.    W. 
Describe  L.  Neagh.    Gl,  And  L.  Earoe.    Si.  And  the  L.  of  Killing. 
63.  What  other  lakes  can  you  oame  to  Ireland  t     64.  Give  some  leeoBal 
of  the  Bogs  of  Ireland.     C5.*  Mention  the  chief  ^Ifs  on  the  Easteni  tout 
of  Great  Britain.    GG.*  Abo  those  on  the  Weslern  coaM  of  Scotland,    a." 
,_Where  ate  Solway  Firtii  and  Morecarabe  Bay  1     69.*  What  gulfe  canjn 
'loention  on  the  coast  of  Wales  1     CD.*  And  what  gulfs  lD?>anIs  Che  8.  of 
Unilandl    70.*  Mention  Ihe  chief  bays  on  the  E.  cuast  of  Ireland,    tl.* 
On  Hi  S.  coast.    72.*  On  its  W.  coast.    7S  •  On  its  N.  coast.    T4.*  Of 
■cribe  Ihe  chief  Straits  of  the  British  Islinds.    76.*  Menlion   the  664 
Capes  of  Great  Britain  on  the  North.     76.*  On  Ihe  East     T7.'  On  ito    ■ 
Soulb.     78.*  On  the  West.     79.*  Name  the  chief  piomODlories  of  !i«Iuil.     ^ 
BO.*  What  is  the  Eslahlishedfonn  of  Religion  in  England)     81.*  Men-    a 
'  tion  some  particulars  concerning  il.     B2.*  Are  other  forms  tolemted  !    81.  ". 
Bow  is  theChuTch  of  EnglandgovemedT     84.  Name  the  Bishopricj  idUil  -« 
SeeofCaolerbury.     85.  And  those  in  the  See  of  York.     86,  Whit  oAct   « 
orders  of  Ihe  Clergy  ore  there  io  England  1     87.  How  many  Parishffl  M    . 
there  in  England  and  Walesl     88.*  What  is  the  eslahliahed  form  of  nli-    --. 
^gion  in  Scotland  1    89.*  Give  some  account  of  its  nature.    90.*  In  wba   -. 
way  is  it   EOveroedT     91.  Whence  did  Calvinism  derive  its  name)    tt     ■ 
What  are  its  dislingoishing  lenelsl      9»,  Who  are  the  UugonoOl    N.    '^ 
!What  is  the  established  frirm  of  religion  in  Ireland  1    9S.  Inwhalwiyn>    <^ 

Svemedl  96.  Mention  the  names  of  the  four  ArchbishopHcs,  97.  KhI  k> 
s  Bishoprics  in  the  See  of  Armagh,  B3.  Also  those  in  the  See  of  DuUi.  tm 
99.  Alsothosein  IheSeeofCsshcU.  100.  Also  those  in  the  See  of  Ton-  ^ 
101.*  What  is  the  government  of  Great  Britain  I     102.*  Mention  MC   m 

eirticulars  about  the  power  of  the  King.  103.  Of  what  parte  doct  iW 
arliament  consist  t  104.  Give  some  accounl  of  the  Hsus«  of  Idtdi.  IH. 
Of  the  House  of  Commons,  106.  Of  the  authority  and  dunCioD  of  a  Fo- 
liament.  10}.*  What  is  the  form  of  govemmeni  in  Scotlnid  )  108.*  W 
in  Ireland) 

109,*  How  are  England  and  Wales  bounded  1     110.*  Give  Ihor  K» 
■nd  population.    111,*  How  is  England  divided)    119.*  HowmtnjCogfr     | 
ties  are  iliere  in  England  f  1 13.*  (low  is  England  repmeDted  in  I'liBilllllll'    ■ 
114.'  How  many  Circuits  are  there  io  England  1    IIS.*  Namothem.  IM*    • 
HainelheCircuiuofWales,  117, Copylhe  Ublein  Section  Fif^-Mw.     lit-    < 
"Copy  the  table  in  Section  Fifty-two,     IIO.  Copy  the  table  in  SeetiMlttj-    ■ 
'  three,     120,*  Name  the  metropolis  of  ihe  British  Empire.     IS!.*  Hnt  a     i 
'  it  sitoatedl     122.*  Considered  as  an  aggregate,  what  places  don  U  to- 
clnde)    123.*  Slate  its  population.     ]a4,*  What  other  panicnlan  ei» 
you  mention  concenuog  It 'V    VKi.a.Q'«  uios^  Uoiveniliei  a(«  there  ui  £"(- 
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and  where  ue  theyl  136.  Name  the  chief  let-portf  of  England* 
V^hat  ]dac68  in  England  are  most  celebrated  for  their  manufactures  1 
Ck)py  out  from  the  table  in  Section  Fifty^ght,  the  population  of  all 
places  that  exceeds  twenw  thousand  souls* 

I.*  What  other  name  has  Scotland.  ISO.*  How  is  it  bounded  1  ISl.* 
large  is  it,  and  how  many  square  miles  does  it  contain  1  132.*  State  its 
I  and  breadth.  183.*  When  was  its  kingdom  united  to  that  of  Eng^ 
134.  How  are  the  Scotch  commonly  dirided  t  135.  Give  some 
nt  of  the  Highlanders.  136.*  Into  how  many  shires  is  Scotland  di- 
1     137.*  Name  those  in  the  North.     138.*  Those  in  the  Centre. 


yott 

about  it  146.*  What  has  rendered  Scone  and  Abemethy  remaik- 
!  146.  Name  the  Scotch  UniTersities.  147.  What  towns  in  Scotland 
loat  famous  for  their  manufactures  1  148.  What  has  rendered  the  shire 
enfirew  interesting  t  149.  Mention  some  of  the  circumstances  which 
place  in  the  £.  part  of  Stirlingshire.  150.  What  has  rendered  Lang- 
lif  oor  and  Carbeny-Hill  famous  1  151.  What  about  Pinkie  and  Both- 
Bridge?  152.  What  occurred  at  Preston-Pans  and  Culloden-Mooi? 
What  can  you  mention  about  Killicrankie  and  Duplin  7  154.  Describe 
-CO.  155.  Also  Staffii  and  the  Cave  of  Fingal.  156.  Copy  out  from 
able  in  Section  Sixty-seven  the  population  of  all  those  places  that  ex- 
I  ten  thousand  souls. 

'^^  Give  the  limits  of  Ireland.  158.*  State  its  population  and  super- 
.  extent.  159.*  When  were  England  and  Ireland  united  ?  160.* 
It  do  you  remember  about  the  Erse  language.  161.*  Mention  the  names 
situation  of  the  great  Irish  provinces.  162.*  What  counties  are  in- 
ed  in  Leinsterl  163*  In  Munsterl  164.*  In  Connaugbt?  165  *  In 
er  1  166.*  How  b  Ireland  represented  in  Parliament  1  167.  Copy  the 
s  in  Section  Seventy.  168.*  Give  the  various  names  of  the  Irish  me- 
alis.  169.*  Describe  it  170.*  What  can  you  mention  about  Phoenix 
kl  171.*  What  about  Cork  1  172.  How  many  Universities  are  there 
reland  ?  173.  Where  is  Maynooth,  and  what  about  it  %  174.  Where 
the  principal  manufactures  of  Ireland  carried  on  1  175.  Copy  out  from 
tabte  in  Section  Seventy-three  the  population  of  all  those  places  that 
9eds  five  thousand  souls.  176.*  What  can  you  mention  about  the  do- 
ions  of  Great  Britain  generally?  177.*  Name  our  foreign  possessions 
Surope.  178>  In  Asia.  170.*  In  Africa.  180.*  In  America.  181. 
y  out  the  table  in  Section  Seventy-six. 


CHAPTER  V. 

KINGDOM   OF   FRANCE. 

L.*  How  is  France  bounded  1  2.*  State  its  population  and  superficial 
ent.  3.*  Describe  the  course  of  the  Pyrenees.  4.*  What  do  you  know 
out  M^  Perdu  ^  6.*  What  about  the  Cevennesi  6.*  And  what  about 
)  Puy  de  Dome,  M^  d'Or,  and  the  Plomb  du  Cantal  1  7.*  Give  some 
count  of  the  range  called  Vosges.  8.*  And  of  M*.  Jura.  9.*  What  can 
a  mention  about  the  Maritime  Alps  1  10,*  Give  the  course  and  length  of 
e  R.  Rhine.  11.*  Also  those  of  the  R.  Moselle.  12.*  And  the  Meuse. 
L*  Describe  the  R.  Seine  and  its  principal  tributaries.  14.*  What  can 
m  remember  about  the  coujse  of  the  R,  tpire  1    Ijf.*  And  the  Garoimel 
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16.*  MeuiioD  some  paniculars  about  ihe  R,  Rhone.     IT.*  WhU  al 

Lake  of  Geneva  T    18.'  Meation  the  principal  Gulfs  vtFnott.     " 

ha  chief  CapeB.    20.*  Wbece  ure  Le  Pas  de  Calais  and  La  Klai 

Vihst  can  yon  mendoa  about  the  religion  of  (he  Freoeh  *    2 

Ihe  nature  of  Iheir  goremmrat!     23.  ;StatB  some  particollni  ct 

34-  And  concerning  the  French  Farliamenl.     2&.  How  bMdj 

were  theie  fonBerly  in  France,  and  how  many  are  there  now  ?    96.  Wlnl 

€an  you  mention  concemiog  the  Lyc^  and  Academies  I    ST.  n'here  ire 

the  Acadcmiea?    SS.  Where  do  the  French  Protestaab  atady  T 

as.*  How  wai  France  divided  previouji  to  tbe  revolution  1  SO.*  Hmr  a 
It  DOW  divided  i  31.  Copy  out  the  table  in  Section  Thirteen.  33.*  NuM 
tbe  metropoht  of  France.  S3.*  How  is  it  aitualedl  U.*  Give  its  circnm- 
fcrence  and  population.  35.*  Mention  iome  other  parlicullirs  conCemiac 
il,  36,'  What  do  you  remember  about  Veraailles  and  Si.  Cloud  J  IT,' 
What  about  Fonlainebleau  1  38,  Where  is  Amiens  1  39.  What  has  rea- 
dered  it  remarkable]  40.  Point  out  the  situation  of  Cressy.  4t.  ftleoAn 
•Ome  particuiara  about  Ihe  battle  which  wa>  foDght  there.  42.  Wbcit  W 
Agioeooitt  43.  What  ha.i  rendered  il  lamousi  14.  What  can  vou  iMi 
about  this  battle  T  45,  Where  are  Boulogne  and  Calais  1  46.  Whll  lu 
lendered  Calais  interes^ng  to  Englishmen  1  47.  Where  is  Guiiws,  ud 
what  look  place  near  it  ^  48.  What  do  you  know  about  Havre  de  (iiaott 
40-  What  aboul  Cherburg?  GO.  What  renders  the  i&lands  of  Jersey,  Guoo- 
My,  and  Alderney,  iaietesting  to  us,  and  where  are  they  1  61.  GiveioiBi 
account  of  Brest.  SZ.  Of  La  Rochellc.  63,  Of  Botdeaui.  S4.  Where 
laPoitienT  B6.  What  has  rendered  it  famous?  SO.  State  some  pailiTB- 
fcn  BboDt  thil  bailie.  ST.  Describe  Orleans.  SB.  And  Rheims.  SS.  iai 
X^ons.  GO.  Name  the  two  great  French  ports  on  the  Mediterranean.  Q. 
Cive  some  account  of  Manedlea.  6S.  Of  Toulon.  63.  Of  the  1.  of  CAi. 
dca.  64.*  Are  the  foreigo  possessioos  of  France  namerons  ^  65.*  Kam 
those  which  she  holds  in  Asia.     06.*  In  Africa.     ST.*  In  America. 


CHAPTER  VI, 


.  I.*  How  is  Belgium  bounded!  2.*  1b  what  nay,  and  ivhea,  wu  il 
pDniKCled  with  the  Kingdom  of  The  Netherlands?  3.*  State  ill  (Kpulilioa 
^d  superficial  extent.  4.*  By  what  other  names  is  Belgium  often  mco- 
tionedl  S.*  What  is  said  to  be  tbe  origin  of  these  aamesi  D,  Haw  wen 
Holland  and  Belgium  formerly  divided  1  T,  In  what  way  did  ihis  counlrj 
fnll  into  the  power  of  Austria  and  Spain  1  8,  What  led  to  Ihe  Unioo  of 
Ulrechl  1  9.  What  was  Ihis  Union  1  10.  In  what  way  did  it  tucceed  is 
its  project?  11.  What  then-became  of  the  Ten  Belgic  proviocei  ?  II. 
What  arrangemenl  of  the  whole  country  took  place  iu  1814  1  13.  How  wu 
this  airangement  destroyed  7  14.*  Are  there  any  mounlaios  in  Belgiam  1 
'".*  Mentian  its  principal  river.  16.*  Describe  its  course.  IT.*  TlziBt 
chief  Belgic  tributaries,  18.*  Point  out  Ihe  cour^  of  the  Scheldt.  U.* 
■  this  river  divided  near  its  mouth  T  80."  Name  its  chief  tributaii*. 
e  there  any  lakes  in  Belgium  7  S2.*  What  can  you  stale  aboul  De 
S3.*  What  do  you  know  about  its  forests,  particularly  the  Fondaf 
Agai  t  24.*  What  part  of  Belgum  toncfaes  upon  the  sea  7  SS.*  Wtit 
rm  of  teligion  ia  established  in  Belgium  1  26,*  WhM  ii  Ihe  nature  of  iB 
eovernmenl!  27.*  How  is  its  Parliament  composed  1  as.*  Into  how 
oiaoy  ptDvinces  Is  BetgiuntdnuUdL'    29.*  Give  their  names  and  siluatiuBh 
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Oapf  out  the  table  in  Section  Six.  81.*  Name  the  metropoliB  of  Bel- 
I.  8S.*  What  porticalan  do  you  remember  conceming  it  1  3S.*  Where 
pttilook  and  what  has  rendered  it  memorable  1  84.  What  Univerri* 
una  there,  in  Bel^um  1  85.  What  can  you  mention  about  its  Athensea  ? 
Whkt  language  is  spol^n  in  Belgium  1  37.  Who  are  called  Flemings  ? 
Nwoae  the  chief  manulacturing-towns  of  Belgium.  89.  Which  is  its 
ipal  sea-port  t 

U.VGDOM   OF   HOLLAND. 

••*  How  is  Holland  bounded  1    4]  .*  State  its  population  and  super- 
extent.     42.*  What  Grand  Duchy  is  attached  to  it  ?    43.*  Give  its 
and  population.    44.*  What  particulars  can  you  mention  about  the 
iom  of  ute  Netherlands  1    45.  Give  some  account  of  the  old  Republic 
e  Seven  United  Provinces.    46.  How  is  it  that  Holland  now  contains 
I  provinces  ?    47.*  What  mountains  are  there  in  Holland  1    48.*  De- 
e  its  chief  river.    49.*  Give  the  course  of  the  U.  Whaal.    50.*  Also 
of  the  true  Rhine.    51.*  Mention  the  other  chief  rivers  of  Holland. 
Point  out  the  situation  of  the  Zuyder  Zee.    53.*  Mention  some  cir- 
itanoes  in  connexion  with  its  formation.    54,  Where  is  the  Haarlem 
I   65.  What  do  you  know  about  the  Lauwer  See  and  The  DoUart  1    56. 
it  do  the  Dutch  call  Polders  1    57.  Are  the  canals  of  Holland  nu- 
oa  1     58.  What  is  their  great  use  1    59.  Are  they  frequently  traversed] 
Qive  some  account  of  the  principal  canal. 

[•*  What  form  of  religion  is  established,  in  Holland  1  62.*  What  can 
mefition  about  it  and  the  other  sects  1  63.*  What  kind  of  government 
at  of  Holland  1  64.*  Describe  its  Parliament  65.  What  Universities 
liere  in  Holland  ?  66.  Give  some  account  of  its  Athemea.  67.  What 
oage  is  spoken  in  Holland  1  68.  Give  the  origin  of  the  names  Dutch 
Holland.  69.*  Name  the  provinces  into  which  Holland  is  divided. 
Copy  out  the  table  in  Section  Twenty.  71.*  Name  the  metropolis  of 
land,  73.*  Mention  some  particulars  concerning  it.  73,*  What  do 
know  about  the  castle  of  Ryswik  1  74.*  Where  is  Amsterdam,  and 
Dce  has  it  derived  its  name  1  75.*  Give  some  account  cf  it.  76.  What 
iculars  do  you  remember  about  Rotterdam  1  77.  About  the  Brielle  ? 
And  Helvoetsluis  1  79.  Describe  Haarlem.  80.  And  Leyden.  81.* 
r  is  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg  bounded  ]  82.*  What  do  you 
w  about  its  capital  1  83.*  Who  is  Grand  Duke  of  Luxemburg  1  84.* 
rhat  Federal  Body  does  it  form  a  part  ?  85.*  Name  the  Dutch  posses- 
s  in  Asia.    86.*  In  Africa.    87.*  In  America. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

KINGDOM   OF   SPAIN. 

.*  Give  the  limits  of  Spain.  2.*  State  its  greatest  length  and  breadth. 
Also  its  population  and  superficial  extent,  4.*  Describe  the  course  of 
Pyreoean  Mountains.  5.*  What  range  is  connected  with  their  Western 
pemity  1  6.*  Give  some  account  of  that  range  which  extends  from  the 
rce  of  the  R.  £bro  to  Cape  St.  Martin  opposite  the  Balearic  Isles.  7.* 
I  ^so  of  its  continuation  to  the  S.  Westward.  8.*  What  do  you  re- 
nber  about  the  Castilian  M*.  1    9.*  What  about  the  Sierra  de  Toledo? 

*  And  the  Sierra  Morenal    11.*  Describe  the  course  of  the  R.  EbtB, 

*  Name  its  principal  tiibutaries.    13.*  Give  some  account  of  the  R. 
nho.    14.*  And  also  of  the  R.  Douro.    15.*  Name  th«  chjft£  tnh>^\AXMtiik 
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«flliel>o«io.  16.*MeiitioBtlie]oagfftimror  Spaio.  17.*I>eMnbttli 
covrw.  IB.*  Repeat  wliat  you  know  aboat  the  R.  Ouadianiu  19.*  Aid 
•bout  the  R.  Guaiiak{ttiTir.  90.*  Name  tl«  chief  eepet  off  SiMon  «a  the 
AUaniie  Ocean.  91.*  And  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  18.*  Point  eatia 
BitvitionoftheBayofCadn.  2S.*  Of  the  O.  of  Cartageoa.  14.*  Of  the 
Qnlh  of  Alicante  and  Valencia.  1ft.*  Deaeriba  the  Strait  off  Gibnta; 
16.*  Whence  hai  it  obuined  its  namel  97.*  Mention  ili  length  «i 
treadth. 

98.  When  did  the  Moon  invade  Spain  1  20.  Did  they  vedooenadkif 
k  nnder  their  tnbjection  Y  SO.  What  pnmncea  were  first  leecfewdfan 
them  1  81.  What  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Mooriah  povrert  89.  WlNi 
were  they  finally  driven  from  S^n,  and  which  was  the  last  proviBeelhif 
had  in  ponesiion  here  t  88.*  What  form  of  religion  is  eatabliihai  ii 
Spain  t  84.*  Wbat  is  the  natnre  of  the  Spanish  goivemmenti  88.  Wbt 
can  von  mention  respecting  the  Spenish  clMgy  1  16.  Give  some  aooooM  tf 
the  Inquisition.  87.  What  was  tonnerly  the  natnie  of  the  Spanish  genn- 
awnti  88.  Who  were  the  Cortes  1  89.  What efiected  a  change  in  tht faa 
«f  governments  40.  What  titlea  are  given  to  the  heir-apparent  of  Sotti, 
and  the  princes  of  the  royal  fiunily  1  41.  How  many  nniversities  are  wn 
in  Spain  Y  49.  Name  them.  48.  Is  Uteratoie  enconrased  in  Spaial  44* 
What  appears  to  be  the  cause  of  this  T  48.  Wbat  is  utm  characiv  sf  Ae 
Spanish  Universities  1  46.*  How  is  Spain  divided  t  47.*  With  whatete 
divisions  do  these  provinces  comapond  t  48.*  Name  the  pvcfvinois  iM 
which  Spain  is  now  divided.    49.  Copy  oat  the  table  in  Section  NinetMb 

80.*  Name  the  metropolis  of  Spain.  51.*  Describe  its  sitnation.  M.* 
Mention  what  other  particulars  yon  know  abont  it.  68.*  Give  some  aoeosst 
of  the  Escurial.  64.  Where  is  Corunna,  and  what  has  rendered  it  memo- 
rable? 55.  What  do  you  know  about  Ferroll  56.  What  can  you  meatioa 
lespecting  Ciudad-Rourigo  'i  57.  And  respectiDe  Salamanca  ?  58.  Where 
is  Vittoria,  and  what  took  place  there  1  50.  Rdate  some  particulars  sboat 
Saragossa.  60.  Describe  Barcelona.  61.  And  Toledo.  62.  What  occuned 
atTalavera,  and  where  is  iti  68.  What  about  Badajos  1  64.  Where  is 
Pales,  and  what  has  rendered  it  interesting?  65.  Give  aome  account  of 
Seville.  66.  And  of  Cadiz.  67.  What  can  you  mention  about  Xereide 
la  Frontera  1  68.  Where  is  C.  Trafalgar,  and  what  has  rendered  it  meao- 
rable  t  60.  Give  some  account  of  this  battle.  70.  What  do  you  remember 
about  Tarifa  ?  71.  Describe  the  city  of  Granada.  79.  Where  and  wbt 
was  the  Alhambra  1  73.  Point  out  the  situation  of  Gibraltar.  74.  De- 
scribe  its  appearance.  75.  Whence  has  it  obtained  its  name  1  76.  MeatioD 
some  particulars  concemiDg  it.  77.  Is  it  strong  ?  78.  Why  is  its  panes- 
sion  important?  79.  What  about  the  town  of  Gibraltar?  80.*  What 
islands  are  called  the  Balearic  Is.  ?  81.*  Point  out  their  situation.  8i* 
What  do  you  know  about  Mallorca?  83.*  What  about  Minorca  ?  84.* 
What  do  you  remember  about  the  foreign  possessions  of  Spain  ?  85.*  Men*  . 
tion  those  which  she  still  holds  in  Asia.  86.*  In  Africa.  87.*  In  America. 
88.*  What  can  you  mention  about  her  former  dominion  in  America? 

KINGDOM   OF   PORTUGAL. 

89.*  How  is  Portugal  bounded  ?  90.*  State  its  length  and  width.  91.* 
Also  its  population  and  superficial  extent.  92.*  With  what  mountains  are 
the  ranges  of  Portugal  connected  ?  93.*  Describe  Monte  Ladooo.  Oi* 
What  do  you  know  about  Cape  Roca  ?  95.*  What  about  the  Sierra  EiIrIU 
jttid  Monte  Junto  1  90.*  Where  are  the  Sierra  Arminno  and  theSisnade 
Afonchique?  97.*  YJVieie  Ao  -siXV  V!sv«i  ^gwax. ^<itt5k<sBwwL  twers  rise!  W.* 
Mention  their  namea  conaec\x^^e\^  Itom^ , Na ^wasiei*  ^^  ^«[Wx«mIbii 
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iR.6ttidiuAptrtlydirid<t    100.*  Name  tfaa  chief  capes  of  Por- 

^  What fenn of  idigkn is catablithed  in  Portugal  1  102*  What  is 
ncter  «f  its  priests  and  monks?  lOS.*  What  about  the  Inquisition 
Bsall  104.*  What  is  the  nature  of  the  Portuguese  government? 
Was  it  otherwise  oidered  fimnerly  7  106.  When  did  the  Moors  in- 
ortugalt  107.  Was  it  recovered  from  them?  108.  Whatcircum- 
brought  on  their  expulsion  1  109.  How  came  Portugal  to  fall  under 
niniott  of  Spain?  110.  How  long  did  it  continue  subject  to  Spain  ? 
^hat  put  an  end  to  this  posture  of  its  afiairsi  112.  What  do  you 
tier  about  the  Duke  of  Bragan9a?  113.  In  what  way  were  the  £n- 
nd  French  latterly  connected  with  Portugal  1  114.  What  then  be- 
if  the  Portuguese  royal  family?  115'.  From  what  periods  may  the 
a  of  Portugal  with  England  be  dated?  116.*  Name  the  provmces 
mk  Portugal  is  divided.    117.  Copy  out  the  table  in  Section  Thirty- 

.*  Name  the  metropolis  of  Portugal.  119.*  Describe  its  situation  and 
■nce»  120.*  What  other  particulars  can  you  mention  concerning  it  ? 
Where  is  the  castle  of  St.  Julian  ?  122.  Give  some  account  of  Co- 
12S.  Where  is  Oporto  1  124.  Describe  its  ^pearance.  125.  Give 
gin  of  its  name.  126.  Relate  what  else  you  know  concerning  it.  127. 
ean  you  state  about  the  province  of  Algarve  ?  128.  Give  some  ac- 
of  its  South  Western  extremity.  129.*  Have  the  Portuguese  many 
I  possessions  ?  ISO.*  Mention  those  which  they  hold  in  Ainca.  1  SI .* 
is*    112.*  How  were  they  once  connected  with  Brazil  ? 


CHAPTER  Vin. 

BEPUBUC  OF   BWITZERLANI). 

*'  By  what  other  name  is  Switzerland  known  ?    2.*  How  is  it  bounded  ? 

)oes  it  touch  upon  the  sea  ?    4.*  State  its  population  and  superficial 

t?    6.*  Is  it  a  mountainous  country?    6.*  How  is  it  connected  with 

Jps?    7.*  What  ranges  bound  it  on  the  west?    8.*  Mention  some  of 

ighest  mountains  in  Switzerland.    9.*  Give  some  account  of  the  Sim- 

and  Splugen.    10.*  What  can  you  state  about  the  situation  of  M^ 

c?    11.  What  are  the  Glaciers?    12.  Describe  their  appearance.    IS. 

il  do  you  remember  about  their  depth  and  extent  ?    14.  And  what  about 

legree  of  cold  necessary  for  their  formation  ?    15.*  Describe  the  course 

e  R.  Rhine.    16.*  And  of  its  tributary  the  R.  Aare.    17.*  What  rivers 

the  Aare  ?    18.*  Give  some  account  of  the  R.  Thur.    19.*  Describe 

course  of  the  R.  Rhone.    20.*  What  river  joins  it  at  Geneva?    21.* 

cnt  what  you  know  about  the  R.  Tessin.    22.*  And  the  R.  Inn.    23. 

there  many  lakes  in  Switzerland  ?    24*  Name  the  principal  of  them. 

What  renders  them  important  ? 

6.*  What  form  of  religion  do  the  Swiss  profess  ?  27.*  How  is  Switzer- 
1  divided  ?  28.*  Mention  some  particulars  about  its  government.  29.* 
int  Universities  does  it  possess?  80.*  Name  its  other  great  places  of 
traction.  SI.*  What  languages  are  spoken  in  Switzerland  ?  32.  How 
I  it  formerly  divided  ?  3S.  What  sUte  of  things  followed  this  ?  S4. 
Mift  do  you  remember  about  William  Tell  ?  85.  What  cantons  first  de- 
red  themselves  free  ?  36.  Mention  some  particulars  about  the  formation 
the  Swiss  confederacy.  37.  Copy  out  the  table  in  Section  Ten.  38.* 
is  Geneva  situated)    39.*  Give  some  account  of  it,    40.*  What 
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|;3  German  States. 

kM  rendered  it  remarltablel  41.  Describe  Bern.  42.  And  Bisel.  41. 
WherD  is  Sclisiriiauflen  '<  41.  Prom  what  df>eB  U  derive  iu  i[itet«sl  Mai 
npcotuice!  4S.  UHtciibelhiscstamcl.  46.  Whei«  is  Allorf  1  4T.  Mtul 
|u  rendered  it  illustiioas?  48.  Give  aameBcCDunt  of  Luceroe.  49.  Mea- 
' —  -jrhal  you  know  about  Lausanne.  fiO.  Wljo  were  formerly  edtwwd 
I  Gl.  Wliatdo  you  kamvaboulFreybuigimd  Grayaiel  SS.  Wk*l 
it  Moral,  and  »bal  look  place  there  t  ^^H 


CHAPTER  IX. 


•  How  is  Gennnny  bounded  J  3.*  Into  how  many  Stalei  ii  it  dinMl 
i.*  How  are  thete  nniledly  governed  ^  4.*  How  is  the  iauraal  govennnl 
of  each  stale  te^lfttedl  B.*  State  iupopulation  andsuperficialeileDl.  &* 
tfl^t  German  States  can  you  mentloQ  beyond  the  limits  of  Gemuny  ])»• 
peily  so  called  T 

.  7.*  W  hat  great  raop  of  niountBias  traverses  Soulhem  Geranoy!  &* 
peseribeita  course.  0.*  Where  are  tbe  Tyrol ese  or  RhEtiou  Alps  1  IS.* 
Mention  sOEoe  of  their  highest  points.  11.*  Describe  the  range  of  tbe  Cnie 
«t  Julian  Alps.  13.*  Also  (he  Noric  Alps  and  the  Kahleobeis  *  lli^ 
How  are  these  connected  with  ttie  Dupathian  MM  14.*  When  an  ita 
A|«rcynlaii  MM  Ifi.*  Of  what  great  range  i>  it  Ihe  condnnatindt  It.* 
Deaoribe  its  course  to  the  Fichtel-ber;;.  IT.*  Where  is  the  FichWl-bart 
I*.*  Give  some  account  of  the  Vogelsberg  and  TeutDburgor-w«U !  »• 
What  can  you  state  abon I  the  Siebeahei'^n  1  HU.*  Uescribe  the 'f  bniingcr- 
waldl  SI.*  How  is  Bohemia  eaclosedl  32.*  Mention  the  macs  liy 
Which  this  circular  chain  of  mODQtains  is  knovn.  33.*  By  what  other  nema 
we  the  Carpathian  M".  known!  Si*  Describe  their  course.  aS.*  Wbl 
Gouniries  do  lliey  separate  1  36.*  Give  some  nci.-ount  of  the  Oden-Wald 
Wid  Black  Forest.  27.*  Where  is  the  ridge  called  the  Bauhe  AIpe? 
.  88,*  Mention  the  longest  river  in  Germany.  29.*  Point  ont  ilt  coone. 
H.*  Give  its  length.  31.*  Alention  its  chief  ttibutaries.  32.*  Daoibc 
'''  outse  of  the  R,  Rhine.  33.*  Name  its  Gennan  tributaries.  S4.*  GiK 
BCCflunl  of  the  K.  Mayo.  SS*  Repeat  what  you  know  about  Ikt 
Ems.  30."  About  the  Weser  and  iU  luljuactJ.  37.*  About  the  Elbe  mi 
"h  tributaries.  88.*  Name  the  German  rivers  which  run  into  the  Bailie 
tea.  39*  Describe  the  Oder  and  its  tributaries.  40.*  Also  the  Vislxdi. 
41.'  Also  the  Pregel.  42.*  Also  the  Neman.  43.  What  Cennan  gaOt 
MQ  jou  mention  in  the  Baltic  Sea  !  44.  State  what  you  kiiaw  abdal  ll» 
Jlischa  Haff  and  the  Curische  Haff.  45.  Which  is  the  principal  lalu  is 
Gemany  I    46.  What  others  can  you  mentionl 

.   47.*  What  forms  of  religion  are  at  present  acknowledgad  by  law  ib  Gc^ 

yunyT     48.*  To  what  extent  does  liberty  of  conscience  prevail  uiiiaanl 

'"-tml     4!>.*  In  what  parts  ot  the  countiydoes  the  Lutheran,  IbeCaWiaMlc. 

id  the  Roman  Ca.thohc,  re!i|^  prevail  1     SO,*  What  proporttoo  do  Mmc 

Ms  tear  to  each  other  1    SI,*  WhalothetsecBcanyou  mentionheiel    W. 

ban  was  the  Chrittiin  religion  introduced  into  Germany!    53.  How  aid 

len  <nu  that  country  connected  vrith  the  Reformation  1    SI.  What  ■» 

ft  stale  of  the  clergy  prior  to  this  event  ?    SS.  Who  led  on  the  Bdiinns- 

ul     50.  Where  was  Martin  Luther  bom!     ST.  What  do  yua  leneBlMr 

igut  his  character  and  talents  geneially  1     58.  Who  was  Pope  of  RoMi 

when  Luttier  was  elected  pioFessor  of  divinity  at  Wittenberg  1    i»,  WkU 

wax  Ihe  chtuactet  of  ibis  yift  >    (A .  Vi Wv  meuij,  did  he  adopt  to  layhiati 
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Hmtiy  ?    61.  What  do  the  paptsti  mean  by  Indulgences  ?    02.  How 

ither  notice  this  bltsphemoos  traffic  )    63.  What  did  he  say  about  it 

t  idrocaleB  in  his  church  at  Wittenberg  1    64.  How  did  his  adversaries 

treat  him  1    65.  With  what  enconragement  did  he  meet  amongst  the 

t?    66.  When  and  by  whom  was  he  sammoned  to  Rome?    67.  What 

place  at  Aagsburg?    68.  What  followed?    69.  When  did  Luther 

off  his  monastic  habit?    70.  Give  some  account  of  the  Diet  held 

f  afterwards  at  9[H,ies.   71 .  W  hat  is  the  origin  of  the  name  Protestants  ? 

V^hen  did  Luther  die,  and  where  was  he  buried  ? 

*  How  many  votes  are  there  in  the  German  Diet,  and  how  are  they 

ned  out  ?    74.*  For  what  purposes  does  the  Diet  form  itself  into  a 

al  assembly  ?    75.*  How  do  the  States  then  vote,  and  what  majority  is 

oecessary  ?    76.*  Is  this  system  always  pursued  ?    77.*  What  other 

is  adopted  for  all  ordinary  discussions  ?    78.*  What  privileges  does 

ia  hold  in  the  Diet  ?    79.  What  can  you  remember  about  the  sittings 

e  Diet?     80.  And  about  the  reciprocal  engagements  of  each  state 

ag  the  Confederation  ?    81.  What  fortresses  does  the  Confederation  as 

ly  possess? 

.  Of  how  many  states  did  Grermany  formerly  consist  ?  83.  How  were 
governed  ?  84.  What  do  you  remember  about  the  Free  Cities  and  the 
lendent  nobles  ?  85.  Which  of  the  great  princes  enjoyed  the  rank  of 
'1  86.  By  what  titles  were  the  others  distinguished  ?  87.  In  what 
was  the  Emperor  of  Germany  chosen  at  difierent  times  ?  88.  Name 
lyiectors  of  Germany.  89.  Mention  some  of  the  Emperor's  prerogatives. 
Sive  the  date  of  the  origin  of  the  Imperial  power.  91.  What  state 
riy  enjoyed  it?  92.  In  whom  was  the  government  of  the  whole  empire 
n?  93.  Give  some  account  of  the  three  Imperial  colleges.  94.  Was 
aaay  divided  differently  at  difierent  times  ?  96.  What  partition  of  it  do 
l^en  meet  wiUi  in  history  ?  96.  Mention  these  thirteen  divisions,  with 
'  situation.  97.  Which  of  them  were  called  Circles?  98.  Repeat 
I  yon  know  about  the  mediatised  Princes« 

I.*  Whereabouts  is  the  kingdom  of  Hanover  ?    100.*  Where  are  Olden- 
l  and  Mecklenburg?     101.*  Give  the  limits  of  the  Prussian  territories, 
f  Point  out  the  situation  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony.   103.*  And  of  the 
Irian  Empire.    104.*  What  states  besides  its  federal  possessions  does 
Empire  of  Austria  include  ?    105.*  What  States  can  you  name  in  the 
IT.  part  of  Germany  ?    106.*  How  are  the  Petty  States  of  the  Confede- 
m  situated  ?   107.*  Mention  the  chief  ones  amongst  them.    108.*  Name 
Ibnr  Free  Cities  of  Germany.    109.*  Which  are  the  Hanse  Towns,  and 
r  are  they  so  called?    110.*  Give  the  history  of  the  Hanseatic  League. 
•*  How  was  Lubeck  distinguished  through  it?    112.  Copy  out  the  table 
Section  Twenty-seven.    113.*  How  many  Universities  were  there  for- 
ty in  Germany,  and  how  many  are  there  now?    114.*  How  many  of 
le  are  Protestant,  and  how  many  Roman  Catholic?     115.*  What  about 
ttingen  ?    116.  Copy  out  the  table  in  Section  Twenty-nine. 
Ll7.*  How  is  the  Kingdom  of  Hanover  bounded  ?    118.*  State  its  popu- 
OD  and  superficial  extent.    119.*  What  is  the  prevailing  religion  in 
never?    120.*  What  form  of  govenmient lias  it?    121.*  Who  is  King 
Hanover  ?    122.*  What  can  you  state  about  the  metropolis  of  Hanover  ? 
I.  How  long  has  Hanover  belonged  to  England?    124.  Have  the  two 
mtries  ever  been  politically  incorporated?    125.  What  rank  does  the 
ag  of  Hanover  take  at  the  Diet?    126.  In  what  way  is  the  constitution 
Hanover  counterpoised  ?    127.  Name  the  provinces  into  which  Hanover 
divided.    128.  Describe  Goslar.    129.  Mention  the  other  chief  towns  of 
mover. 
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130*  How  iB  Ihe  Kingdom  of  PnissLa  bounded  !     131."  Gl»( 

4t  that  pari  of  the  kiii|dom  ivliicb  U  called  Rbine-PmsslB.  1 
iU  papulation  aod  eupeiiiciiLl  enletit.  133.*  Aleotion  some  parliculvi  lb 
tbe  religioD  of  the  couDtry.  134.*  And  about  its  govennoeiit.  13a.*  What 
nnk  doei  the  Kiog  hold  at  the  Geraian  Uietl  13(!.*  Give  some  tneaai 
4^Ber!in.    137.*  What  about  Polsdami    13S,  Copy  out  the  table  in  8ec- 

i^lioD  Thirty- four.    139.  What  other  lerritoties  doei  Prussia  posses?    140. 

rPesciibe  Dautiig.  141.  To  what  gulfhas  it  given  camel  143.  Whu^ 
jrou  remember  about  Kceoigsbergl  143.  Where  is  Tiliit,  and  obal  baa 
rendered  il  famous  1     144.  Repeat  what  you  know  about  Breslau.     I4i. 

■And  about  Fraokfort-on-the-Oder.  14C.  Describe  the  town  of  Brandentof. 
447,  And  Wittenberg.  148,  Menlioa  what  ymi  know  about  Cologne.  149. 
Where  is  Aix-la-ChapeUet  IliO.  Whet  can  you  lemember  coacemingit! 
ISl.  Give  totne  ptirticulars  about  Cobleuti  and  Efaieubreitstein. 

16S.*  How  is  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony  bouuded  7  153.*  Slate  its  an* 
tnd  population.  154.*  Wluit  can  you  mention  concerning  its  fwnwr  aid 
.present  eilenl  1  ISS."  What  about  its  religion  T  156,*  £iaic  lonie  puti- 
cnlars  about  its  government.  1S7.*  Descrit^  its  metropolis.  IAS.*  Wlud 
il  tediDned  the  purest  dialect  of  the  German  language?  1S9.  What  tut 
<toea  the  king  of  Saiony  hold  in  the  German  Diet  1  160.  How  is  bil  U^ 
dtnn  divided  )    161.  Mention  what  you  know  concerning  Leipcic 

162.*  llow  is  the  whole  Empire  of  Austria  bounded  1  163.*  State  in 
area  and  papulation,  164.*  What  part  of  these  is  in  Germuiy !  16&,* 
What  can  you  mention  about  the  reli^oo  of  Austria  1  16«.*  Gin  mdc 
Account  of  its  govemmeot.  167.*  How  ia  the  Austrian  Empdre  ib^eil 
166.*  Name  the  various  states  composing  iu     169.*  Where  ia  Vicaaat 

,  J.7a.*  Give  some  account  of  it.  171.*  What  about  SchiiahniDn  1  lU 
,£opy  the  table  In  Section  Forty-four.  173.  Mention  what  you  toovaban 
Prague,       1T4.  Aleo  about  Presburg.      179.  And  Buda.      176.  WImm  ■ 

I  Trieste,  and  what  renders  it  important !  177.  Point  out  the  silnaxion  d( 
Venice.  176.  Describe  its  appearance.  170.  When  was  itfouodcd!  IM. 
Belate  some  particulars  in  its  history.  IBI.  When  did  it  fall  into  tbepOWI 
of  Austria  1  lea.  Where  is  the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom  X  181.  Is 
what  ways  is  the  name  Lomhardy  used  \  1S4.  Whence  did  il  obtain  M 
enamel     ISA,  What  territories  does  it  comprehend)     1 86.  Utocribe  the  W) 

,  Of  Milan. 

187,*  flow  is  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria  bounded  1  186.*  State  its  uM 
end  population.  1B9.*  What  form  of  religion  Is  established  inBaraii! 
iSm.'  Whatis  the  natuieoflts  government)     191.*  Give  tome  Bccoontaf 

.^ih  Parliament.       193.*  Describe  the  metropolis  of  Bavaria.      193.*  Wta 

..about  Nimphenburg?  194.  What  muk  does  the  king  of  Bavaria,  lake 4 
the  German  Diet  \  ISS.  Copy  out  the  table  in  Section  Fifty.  194,  GtN 
■ome  account  of  Speycr.  197.  And  of  Katisbon.  198.  Where  is  Asgl' 
burg,  and  what  has  rendered  it  famous  1 

199.*  How  is  the  kingdom  of  Wurtemburg  bounded  T  200.*  Stale  lU 
area  and  population.  2U1.*  What  do  you  remember  alwut  its  religion  inil 
govemmeDtl      202.  Copy  the  Ubie  in  Section  Fifty. three.     203.  What 

v^aci  does  the  King  of  Wurtemburg  bold  in  the  German  Diet!  804.  De- 
scribe Slutlgard  and  Tubingen.     205.  Where  is  Hamburg  situated  I     IMS. 

I  JEoi  what  was  it  formerly,  and  for  what  is  it  now,  famous)     21)7,  HI  hat 

.tana  of  religion  is  there  estoblished  1    SD6.  Give  some  account  of  its  b»- 

.Mmnent  and  constitution.    209.  Describe  CuxhaVen.    310.  Mentkia  «M 
you  know  about  Bremen.    211.  About  Lubcck.    212.  And  about 
blt-«n-the-Mayn. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


ZINODOM   07  DBNKA&K. 


How  it  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark  bounded  1    3.*  Upon  what  ttttes 

it  touch?    S.*  Mention  its  component  parts.    4.*  Give  the  length  and 

Ih  of  the  peninsula  of  Denmazk.    5.*  state  the  area  and  population  of 

'fade  kingdom.    6.*  What  can  you  mention  about  the  hills  of  Den- 

1    7.*  Are  its  rivers  large  ?    8.*  Name  the  chief  of  them.'   9.*  What 

on  recollect  about  the  R.  Eyder  1    10.*  Does  the  R.  Elbe  touch  upon 

natkl    11.*  Are  there  any  lakes  in  Denmark?    12.*  Describe  the 

Fiord.    IS.*  What  others  can  you  enumerate?    14.  Mention  the 

capes  of  Denmark.    16.  And  likewise  its  principal  bays.    16.*  How 

fliinaik  separated  from  Sweden?    17.*  How  does  the  Cattegat  com- 

ieate  ^nth  the  Baltic  Sea?    18.*  Give  some  account  of  the  Sound. 

Of  the  Great  Belt    20.*  And  of  the  Little  Belt. 

J^  What  form  of  religion  is  established  in  Denmark  ?    22.*  Give  some 

■nt  of  the  Danish  government.    23.  What  can  you  mention  about  the 

itiy  of  the  ancient  Danes  ?    24.  Relate  some  particulars  about  their 

Ksion  to  Christianity.    25.  What  was  formeriy  the  character  of  the 

ish  monarchy?    26.  What  brought  about  the  great  change  in  it?    27. 

rcame  Sweden  and  Norway  to  be  united  to  Denmark  ?  28.  When  did  this 

place  ?    20.  When  was  Sweden  separated  from  Denmark  ?    30.  Up  to 

Ifperiod  did  Denmark  retain  possession  of  Norway  ?    31.  What  did  she 

ive  as  an  equivalent  for  it  ?    32.  How  and  when  did  the  provinces  of 

wig  and  Holstein  become  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Denmark?    33. 

rout  the  table  in  Section  Ten. 

L*  Point  out  the  situation  of  the  Danish  metropolis.    35.*  Mention 

6  particulars  concerning  it     36.*  What  do  you  know  about  Elsinore  ? 

What  about  the  Skaw,  and  the  lighouse  there  ?    38.  Describe  the  town 

lalborg.    39.  Where  is  Viborg,  and  what  has  rendered  it  interesting  ? 

'Mention  some  particulars  a1x>ut  Aarhuus.    41.  And  Flensborg.    42. 

leribe  the  town  of  Sleswig.    43.  Where  are  Rendsborg  and  Kiel  ?    44. 

peat  what  you  know  about  Gluckstadt.    45.  Where  is  Altona,  and  why 

t  worthy  of  note  ?    46.  Describe  the  situation  of  Odensee  ?    47.  What 

ders  it  remarkable?    48.*  What  do  you  remember  about  Heligoland? 

*  Where  are  the  Ferroe  Islands?    50.*  State  what  you  know  about 

m.    51.*  Mention  the  Danish  possessions  in  Asia.    52.*  In  Africa. 

,*  In  America.    54.*  Give  the  area  and  population  of  the  whole  Danish 

narchy. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

XIMGDOM   OF   SWEDBN   AND   KORWAT. 

1,*  State  the  area  and  population  of  Sweden  and  Norway.  2.*  How  is 
leparated  from  Russia?  3.*  How  is  it  bounded  on  the  other  sides  ?  4.* 
liat  names  are,  in  various  parts,  applied  to  the  Strait  between  Sweden  and 
enmark  ?  5.*  What  can  you  mention  about  the  narrowest  part  of  this 
lait  ?  6.*  Give  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula. 
I*  Describe  the  course  of  the  great  range  of  mountains  in  it.  8.*  In  what 
ly  does  it  connect  Sweden  and  Norway  ?  9.*  What  eflfect  does  it  produce 
M»  Uie  rivers  of  the  country  ?    10.*  By  what  appellations  is  it  known  t 
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11.*  Name  some  of  iti  highest  points.    12.*  Whal  is  the  chirsclei  •£  iW 

Swcdith  and  Noiwe^aa  riien?  13.*  Muitioa  the  principal  livrn  uf 
I  Sweden.  14.*  And  likewise  ikose  of  Norway.  15.  Aie  tben:  many  liia 
y  in  the  Scsndinaviaii  peoipBula  1  16.  What  is  their  character'  IT.  De- 
I   icribe  L,  Wenem.     18.  What  other  lakfB  can  jou  mention!     19.  What dd 

you  remeiober  about  the  foresls  of  Sweden  and  Norway  7  20.  Name  the 
I   pfncipat  capes  of  .Svedea.    H.  What  is  (he  character  of  the  Norwcgiu 

'Mast!     22.  Mention  the  chief  seas  round  Sweden. 

2S.*  Repeat  what  you  know  about  the  religioa  of  Sweden.  21.*  Hm 
^  have  Sweden  and  Norway  been  governed  sioce  1814.  2a.*  Give  some  >c- 
1  pnint  of  the  government  and  conslitntion  of  Sweden.  26.  What  rtiijiiM 
■'^Sd  the  Swedea  anoiently  profess)  2T.  What  can  you  mention  with  rtprd 
BjS  Ibijir  temple  at  UpeaB.  28.  In  what  way  was  FiolBod  brtnerly  connKltd 
V'^h  Sweden!    29.  When  did  she  lose  it?    30.  What  did  she  receii*  in 

■  VEhangefor  iti  SI.*  Of  what  kingdoms  did  Sweden  origiaall j  CDCtNll  1 
l|a.*ItDwiBitnowdivided7  33.*  Give  iu  estimated  popoUlion.  M.'Whtl 
T  jnn  you  state  about  its  foreign  territory  1  3a.  Copy  out  the  lahle  from  *«c- 
I'  tion  Nine. 

36.'  Where  is  the  metropolis  of  Sweden?  ST.*  Give  some  accoent  U 
■L  3B.  Where  is  Upsall  30.  Give  some  desctiplioa  of  it.  4a  WliU 
I  4«Ddered  Old  Upsal  lamous !  41.  What  do  you  recollecl  concatniog  rit 
1  48.  To  what  is  the  leim  Runic  applied!  43.  Whence  is  It  said  lu  be 
1  ,derivedl  44.  What  has  been  aurmiiied  concerning  the  Runic  chaiacuni 
What  appeals  to  prove  they  were  not  bonowal  from  ^le  Homancb*- 
Ti !  4e.  What  do  the  old  poems  and  chronicles  of  the  North  UHR 
eniing  tbellunic  chsracteral  47.  Whatcanyou  stateaboutWuHdii) 
I  -M-  Describe  Gnltentiurg.    40.  Whfra  is  Caitskroua!    50.  What  dojM 

■  know  about  Calma/1    51.  Aad  the  1.  of  Gotllaod] 

92.*  How  is  Norway  divided!  53.*  What  form  of  religion  is  lUn 
I  jettnblished  1    54.*  Describe  it  .  .  .    ■  .._„.. 


ib  populatioiu     96.*  Describe  its  metropolis.     ST.*  tVhat  ii  the  SlDiliqi, 

^d  where  does  it  assemble?     S8.  How  was  Norway  foimerly  divided  ?    IK 
r  .When  was  it  incorporated  with  Denmark!    60.  How  w 


I  ^Horway  was  united  lo  Sn-eden  1  61.  In  what  way  was  it  united  I  G2.  Hm 
^  ,ii  it  now  governed !  63,  Copy  oulthe  table  in  Section  Siileeo.  64.  W ben 
I  is  Friderickshald,  and  why  is  it  worthy  of  notel  6£.  What  can  you  sttN 
I  About  the  Naie !  06.  What  is  the  character  of  the  Norwegian  coast!  CT. 
*  iWheiG  are  the  Loffoden  Isles  t    SB.  Crive  some  account  of  the  Maliiram. 
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f  Between  what  points  does  it  extend  1  3.*  Stale  its  poptUation  and  supM* 
I  final  extent.  4.'  Howis  itdivided!  6.  CopyoutthefableinSectionTwo. 
J  ,  6.*  How  is  European  Russia  bounded !  T.*  Give  its  area  and  atimattd 
I  f^lation.  B.*  Is  it  a  mouutalnous  country!  9.*  What  is  meant  bj  Ihc 
I  |enn  Steppe !  10.*  What  lofty  chains  of  mountains  can  you  menlioalD- 
V^idi  its  eilremiliesl  11.  What  can  you  state  about  the  mountaiu  aL 
[Jfol^nd!  12.  WhataboutlheOuralMM  13.  Whatiboul  the  Cancasul 
rjki-  Give  some  account  of  the  Valdai  M".  IS.  What  rivers  rise  in  them  ! 
10.*  Describe  the  course  of  the  K.  Volga.  17.*  And  likewise  Ihose  o( 
ibe  i^  and  Daiepr.    1&.*  &Ui£  <HVaX  -jm.  Vww  about  the  R.  Dsietti. 
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Hiat  about  the  Boug  and  Pnitfa  1  20.*  Where  are  the  rivers  Vistula 
anan?  21.*  What  do  you  remember  about  the  Western  R.Dvina? 
^hmt  about  the  Msta  and  L.  Ladoga  1  23.*  Describe  the  R.  Neva. 
Fhere  is  the  R.  Onega  1  25.*  Give  some  account  of  the  Northern 
Jia.  26  *  What  about  the  R.  Pitchora  1  27.*  Where  are  the  prin- 
ikesof  European  Russia  met  with  1    28.*  Name  them.    29.*  Where 

Gulfe  of  Livonia  and  Finland  1  30.*  Where  is  the  White  Sea,  and 
linor  bays  does  it  contain?  31.*  Where  are  the  Gulfs  of  Tcheskaya 
ira  1  32.*  What  Russian  provinces  are  washed  by  the  Black  Sea  ? 
describe  the  Sea  of  Azov.  34.*  And  the  Strait  of  Enikale.  35. 
ID  the  chief  capes  of  European  Russia. 

What  is  the  established  form  of  religion  in  Russia?  37.*  What 
ter  does  the  Russian  Church  bear  ?  38.*  In  what  particulars  does 
nble  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ?  39.*  What  is  the  nature  of  the 
in  government?  40.*  What  particulars  do  you  remember  concerning 
1.  In  what  light  has  the  Russian  government  been  consideied  latterly  ? 
'hat  is  meant  by  the  term  Ukase  ?  43.  Mention  what  you  know 
the  Russian  constitution.  44.  How  was  the  nobility  formerly  divided, 
ow  is  it  now  ?  45.  In  what  light  do  they  consider  themselves  ?  46. 
tome  account  of  the  peasantry.  47.  What  can  you  state  about  tlie 
jediate  body?  48.  What  titles  has  the  Emperor  borne  at  various 
f    49.  In  what  state  is  education  in  Russia  ?    60.  Name  its  Univer- 

61.  What  can  you  mention  about  their  professors,  and  Russian 
ore  in  general. 

*  Has  Russia  varied  much  in  her  territorial  divisions  ?  53.*  How 
governments  or  provinces  does  it  now  contain  ?  54.*  How  many  of 
nrmerly  belonged  to  Poland  ?  55.*  Alention  those  which  are  partly 
ibpe  and  partly  in  Asia.  56.  Give  some  account  of  the  old  division 
eat  Russia*  57.  Of  Little  Russia.  58.  Of  Black  Russia.  59.  Of 
ft  Russia,  60.  Of  Red  Russia.  61.  Copy  out  the  table  in  Section 
iteen. 

*  Was  the  old  kindom  of  Poland  extensive?    63.*  How  was  it 
Jed  ?    64.*  State  its  area  and  population.    65.*  How  did  its  inhabi* 

live  \    66.*  What  great  governments  did  it  contain,  and  how  were 

subdivided  ?  67.*  In  what  way  is  the  name  of  Poland  still  o£Bcially  pre- 

d?   68.*  With  what  former  division  of  the  country  does  this  application 

A  name  correspond  ?    69.*  Mention  what  you  know  about  the  religion 

e  people.    70.*  And  the  manner  in  which  they  are  governed.    71.* 

»  18  styled  the  Czar  of  Russia?    72.  State  what  you  know  about  the 

mt  constitution  of  Poland.     73.  How  long  do  the  sittings  of  its  Diet 

\     74.  Copy  out  the   table  in  Section  Twenty -oue.    75.  When  was 

Reformation  introduced  into  Poland?     76.  How   was  it  received? 

In  what  way  did  the  Church  of  Rome  then  act  ?     78.  What  followed 

n  the  Partition  of  Poland  took  place  ?    79.  What  was  the  nature  of  the 

g;ovemment  of  Poland  ?     80.  Mention  some  particulars  about  its  con- 

ition.    81 .  How  came  the  nobility  to  obtain  the  preponderance  in  the 

e  ?     82.  How  far  did  they  proceed  in  their  assumption  of  power  ?     83. 

nrhat  did  this  finally  lead  ?    84.  What  used  to  take  place  at  Wohla  ? 

Who  was  the  last  king  of  Poland,  and  what  about  him  ?     86.  Who  first 

Msed  a  partition  of  Poland  ?     87.  When,  and  bv  what  Powers,  was  it 

ioned  out  ?    88.  What  courts  protested  against  this  monstrous  invasion  ? 

How  did  the  Poles  behave  ?    90.  By  whom,  and  when,  was  a  farther 

ition  of  it  carried  into  effect?    91.  When  did  the  final  partition  take 

e,  and  what  about  it  ?    92.  Give  the  histoi^  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of 

reaw.    93.  And  likewise  that  of  the  present  kingdom  of  Poland. 
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mpire.  9A.*  Describe  iU  appearance.  OS.'  Slite  nhal  70U  Imow 
I  history.  97.*  Give  some  account  of  its  Universil]'.  98.  Puini  out  Ibt 
.  tnKtiQa  of  Moacon.  09.  What  dignity  did  it  formerly  poaseas,  and  what 
^^vilege  does  it  still  retun!  100.  Describe  its  appeuance.  IHI.  Whit 
Aan  you  staia  about  the  Kremlin  1  102.  Mention  some  particulars  tot- 
[teTiing  the  eonfligration  of  Moscow,  103.  Where  is  Helsingfomt  114. 
.What  do  yon  kno*  about  ill  lOfi.  What  BboulAbol  100.  Men  lion  lb 
Drincipal  seaports  of  European  Russia.  lOT.  Hon  is  Wanaw  tilDUJ  T 
,]Dg.  Uive  some  description  ofil.  109.'  What  rank  did  the  cily  of  CncMT 
Imnerly  huld  >  1 10.*  Wliil  was  done  with  it  at  the  Congress  of  VJeMM  I 
.16151    111.'  How  is  it  situated!     112.*  Menrioo  some  porCicnlai^^H 


CHAPTER  XUI. 


].*  How  is  Italy  hounded!  S.*  Upon  what  coootrieB  doe*  it  UN 
S.*  Is  the  whole  of  Italy  subject  to  one  Sovereign  1  4  *  Wlitl  do  jm 
■ememher  about  the  Lombardo- Venetian  Kingdom  1  S.*  Give  Htise  BNtniDl 
ef  the  Kingdom  of  Sardinia.  6.*  And  of  the  Duchies  of  Panna,  MsdcM. 
Maaaa-Carrara,  and  Lucca.  7.*  Where  is  the  Grand  Duchy  of  IW119I 
8.*  Describe  Popedom.  9,*  What  do  you  know  about  the  repablic  of  A) 
Marino?     10."  What  about  the  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Siciliaal 

II.*  Point  oat  the  direction  Che  Alps  lake  through  Italy.  IS.*  DM 
Ibe  Maritime  Alps.  13*.  And  also  the  Cottian  and  Gmian  Alps.  U.* 
Give  some  account  of  M'.  Btanc.  IS.*  Where  are  the  Penmne  A)|a1 
16.*  Where  are  the  Bhalian  Alps!  IT.*  What  about  the  Carue  <f 
JalianAlpa!  18."  Describe  the  course  of  the  Apennines.  19.*  Give  saw 
account  01 M'.  Vesuvius.  SO.*  What  ciui  you  state  about  the  mcuntains  of 
Wcily  1    81.*  What  about  M<.  Etna  ? 

32.*  Give  the  course  e!  ihe  chiitf  liver  of  Italy.  23.*  Name  its  priodfal 
tributaries.  84.*  How  many  mouths  has  it!  aa."  What  can  yoa  meatiM 
about  the  Po  di  Volano  and  Po  di  Piimaro  1  SB.*  Give  some  accounl  ni 
IheR,  Adi|e.  2T.*  Of  iheR.  Arno.  28,*  Of  the  R.  Tevere.  29."  JJiw 
Ibe  tributaries  of  the  lalter.  30.  What  rivers  can  you  mentioa  betvreen  ibt 
Tiber  and  (he  Amo?  31.  What  other  rivers  can  vou  mentioo  on  the  West- 
«rn  coast  of  Italy  1  33.  And  « hat  on  its  Eastein  coast!  33.*  Namelhc 
{Kiocipal  gulfs  on  the  ^V,  coast.  34.*  And  likewise  those  on  th«  E.  coul 
•5.  What  can  you  mentiou  abont  the  lakes  in  Ihe  N.  of  Italy  1     36.  Name 

..them,  37.  Repeal  »hat  you  know  about  the  lakes  in  the  centr^putof 
Italy.  3S.*  Name  thechief  capes  on  the  E.  shores  of  the  country.  39.*  And 
likewise  those  on  its  W.  shores. 

40.*  What  territories  does  the  Kingdom  of  Sardinia  comprise  1  41.*  SBK 
ila  area  and  population.  43.*  Mention  some  particulars  about  the  L  of 
Sardinia.  43.*  And  likewise  abont  continental  t!ardinia.  44.*  WhaKoTD 
of  religion  eiists  in  Sardinia!  4j.*  And  what  fbtm  of  govemukeal!  40. 
Cive  aome  account  of  the  Universities  of  Ihe  kingdom.  4T.  Copy  onl  iht 
table  in  Section  Siileen.  48.*  Point  out  the  siCuution  of  Turin.  4B.*  He- 
late  what  you  know  about  it.  60.*  WhataboutAleiaodrial  SI.*  Where 
.   U  Marengo,  and  what  ocenrrBd  there!    52.*  Where  is  Genoa!    51.*  Men- 

]L,tioa  some  particulars  concerning  il.      54.  Describe  its  apptafaitce.     '5. 

Ill  When  did  Genoa  rise  into  importance!    56.  Mention  some  paiticnlan  in  iis 

l/.buUfy.    ST.  'What  pa.\«<i  tM  vrvj  tja  hei:  ruial    SB.  How  did  the  French 
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tttion  nfi^t  it  ?  59.  What  amng«ment  w«^  m&de  respecting  it  at  the 
press  of  Vieima?  60.  Give  some  account  of  Cagliari. 
•*  How  is  the  Duchy  of  Parma  bounded?  62.*  State  its  population 
superficial  extent.  6S.*  What  religion  do  the  inhabitants  profess  1 
What  is  their  form  of  government'!  66.  What  political  arrangement 
made  in  1814  about  this  State  1  66.  Copy  the  table  in  Section  Twenty- 
u  67.*  How  is  the  town  of  Parma  situated  1  68.*  Give  some  account 
60.  What  can  you  mention  about  the  town  of  Placenza?  70.  What 
It  the  town  of  Guastalla  1 

L*  How  is  the  Duchy  of  Modena  bounded  ?  72.*  State  its  area  and 
ilation.  73.*  Describe  its  form  of  religion  Snd  government^  74.  What 
on  remember  about  the  possession  of  this  duchy  ?  76.  Copy  the  table 
Section  Twenty-seven.  76.  Give  some  account  of  Modena.  77.  Of 
Igio.    78.  Of  Mirandola. 

0.*  How  is  the  Duchy  of  Massa^Carrara  bounded  1  80.*  State  its  area 
population.  81.*  What  do  you  know  about  its  religion  and  govern* 
\i  1  82.*  Name  its  chief  towns.  83.  Of  what  territorities  is  this  State 
iposed?  84.  What  political  arrangement  is  connected  with  itt  86* 
At  can  you  state  about  the  surface  of  the  country  1  86.  Describe  the 
ital  of  the  Duchy.  87.  And  likewise  the  town  of  Carrara. 
18.*  How  is  the  Duchy  of  Lucca  bounded  1  89  *  What  disjointed  por- 
It  of  teititory  does  it  possess  1  90*.  State  its  area  and  population.  91.* 
ne  some  account  of  its  religion  and  government.  93.*  Name  its  metro* 
is.  98.  What  particulars  can  you  mention  in  the  history  of  Lucca  1  94. 
lere  is  its  capital  situated?    95.  Describe  it. 

16.*  How  is  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany  bounded?    97.*  State  its 
a  and  population.    98.*  What  form  of  religion  is  established  there? 
^  Give  some  account  of  the  Government.    100.  What  insulated  posses- 
Bff  has  Tuscany  ?    101.  Copy  out  the  table  in  Section  Thirty-six.    102. 
what  way  was  Tuscany  originally  connected  with  Lombardy  ?  103.  How 
A  it  subdivided  ?    104.  What  family  at  length  obtained  its  sovereignty  ? 
5.  Mention  some  forther  particulars  in  the  history  of  the  State.    106.^ 
ant  out  the  situation  or  its  capital.     107.*  Describe  its  appearance. 
I).*  Give  some  other  particulars  about  it    109.  Where  is  Pisa,  and  what 
sders  it  worthy  of  note  ?    110.  Give  the  situation  of  Leghorn.    111.  De* 
ribe  its  appearance.    112.  What  renders  it  important?    113.  Where  is 
•  Maremma,  and  what  about  it?    114.  Give  some  account  of  Sienna. 
19.  Where  is  £lba»  and  what  has  rendered  it  remarkable  ? 
116.*  By  what  other  names  is  the  State  of  the  Church  known?    117.* 
jow  is  it  bounded,  and  upon  what  territories  does  it  touch?    118.*  Men- 
Mi  its  length  and  breadth.    119.*  State  its  area  and  population.    120.* 
/hat  is  the  religion  of  its  inhabitants?    121.*  What  great  errors  of  the 
Jiurch  of  Rome  have  been  renounced  and  opposed  by  the  Protestants  1 
22.*  What  is  the  form  of  government  in  the  Roman  States  ?    123.*  What 
in  you  mention  concerning  it?    124.  Who  alone  can  be  candidates  for 
18  Papal  tiara?    126.  How  is  the  Pope  chosen ?    126.  Who  can  obieet  to 
is  election?     127.  Give  some  account  of  the  Cardinals.    128.  What  is 
aeant  by  a  Consistory  ?    129.  And  by  a  Congregation  of  Cardinals  I 

130.  Give  an  abstract  of  Section  Forty-six.  131.  At  what  places  had 
^^hristian  churches  been  founded  at  the  closing  of  the  Canon  of  Scripture  I 
i32.  In  what  way  was  each  of  these  Churches  governed?  133.  How  were 
Itey  opposed  ?  134.  What  effect  did  this  produce  upon  them  ?  135.  What 
leresies  sprung  up  at  the  death  of  Constantino  ?  136.  What  did  they  lead 
M  ?  1 37.  What  was  their  consequence  ?  138.  What  vras  then  the  state  of 
diO- world?    139.  For  what  corruptions  of  Christianity  did  this  state  make 
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■MB*  110.  How  ven  ibe «uV  Chrislun  churrhes  united  1  Nt.  Whst 
1-  fal  fetinpusbed  tbe  Chardi  of  Hnne )  1 42.  W  bal  was  iti  Biibon  Ihca 
^MahU  to  da !  143.  Wkat  incicned  hii  poorer  1  144.  In  whal  light  wu 
^Bkilnkad  iqiOB  br  t)w  ntlwT  cbnnhec  ?  Hi.  What  early  ioiUoces  cm  JM 
^MM af  U*  wAottlir  hariag  hna  dtsreearded  by  other  churcheiT  146.  Is 
Bfihtt  i^j  did  the  political  diiisous  of  Italy,  in  the  fourth  ceolur]',  iuciMtc 
■ttaiBSBCDce  of  the  See  of  Rome  >     147.  IVheie  was  [he  Rooiui  ricuule, 

■  .aid  who  uesided  Drer  it  1  IK.  Mention  some  circumttancs*  concenuDgil, 
ftMd  the  Roinui  Pilrimliale  as  it  •»«  called.  149.  What  effect  did  Ibe 
B~iMK>Tal  of  (be  seal  of  Emj»re  to  CoBStanttnople  have  npoD  the  Churcli  al 
KXiniw  !  laO.  Aleutian  «iine  of  ibe  other  caaiea  that  iacreBsed  the  ponr 
Mflfae  Roman  Pontiff.  ISl.  What  title  did  Phocas  gtaisX  to  the  Bishop«( 
■Bame?  Ui.  One  »aie  trunint  of  Phocas.  133.  Was  the  cieed  of  ibg 
■iBmnin  Church  the* same  then  u  it  <ras  vhen  the  Cauodl  of  Treat  su 
m  WHr A  '  l»4.  Whit  diuenement  can  yoa  nwQtion  between  (he  puhliriei 
^WOfb  of  Pope  Leo  iDd  the  decrees  of  iht  CauodI  of  Trent !  1S3.  Wint 
K>4aet  lhi>  proTe  as  totbe  fallibililj  of  the  Koman  Chuich  !  156.  HoslMjr 
lilhaMtb  of  that  charefa   be  de^bed  !     1ST.  What  »as  the  state  of  ttl« 

■  iUman  Church  from  the  ^nt  of  Pbocai  to  the  age  of  I.aiher!  IBS.  Wkll 
■-was  its  comeqneiice  !    1S9.  What  bmaght  about  the  Reformatioo. 

I  •  ISO.  What  coo  voo  mention  about  the  Gnt  temporal  poatessioiu  of  lb< 
■Vqiet.  IGI.  Wbal  did  King  Pepn  do  for  Iben  !  162.  How  did  Cbails- 
■■■gae  bebaie  tottiem!  IfiS.  Whal  cbaraet^  did  the  popes  now  djsplij ) 
W.   IGl.  Wheoee  did  Ihej  obtain  the  Dochy  of  BeneTenlo.  die  Hatrimooy  nl 

■  8L  Peter  (as  il  is  called  >.  Sabina,  and  the  City  of  Rome  '.  165.  And  whence 
W  <Cd  they  obtain  Aocona  aod  UrtAao'     166.  Glee  some  account  oftbarlut 

■  (mqaesti  T  167.  What  diJiDS  does  the  Pope  make  upon  all  Cbriiliaoil 
m  H8.  To  what  nnk  doei  he  aspire,  and  how  does  he  endeavour  to  obtain  il) 
I  H9,  Whal  E[deDdDur  does  he  asaume.  and  what  humble  title  doss  he  iftcl ! 

■  If  0.  How  does  he  regard  lotteries  and  the  ioqnisition. 

B  '  ITl."  Into  how  many  praiinces  was  ihc  3iate  of  the  Church  (omuirlj 
9  Aridsd  !  173.*  ^Jame  them.  173.*  When  were  these  di$cantiaued,  and 
B  JWwis  the  conn  try  now  drrided  )     174.  Copy  the  table  la  Section  Fift}.ui. 

■  174.  What  can  you  stale  about  Beneienn  and  PDote-Cnrvo)     176.  b 

■  whal  iray  has  the  Pope's  power  in  Ferrara,  Avignon,  and  Venaissia,  been 
Ktfmcil!  IT7.'  GivethesitufllioDotfhePapalmetropolis.  ITS.*  DeKritie 
Fte  appeaiaooe.    179.'  In  what  way  does  it  comspond  with  the  anneol 

■  capital  of  the  world  !  ItW.*  What  can  yon  mention  about  the  cathedral  of 
FC6  Peter,  and  (he  churches  in  Rome  generally!  181.  Give  some  account 
»«fSL  Peter's.   182.  Of  the  Pantheoa.    1H3.  Of  ihf  Colouenm.    184.  NUM 

■  V*  Pope's  Ihiee  palaces.  IM.  Describe  the  Lateian.  IS6.  The  Qnirinal. 
■^ar.  And  the  Vatican.  IBS.*  Whal  can yonmentionibDUt  Porto!  189.* 
VWbal  about  Civila  ^'ecchial  190.*  And  Ancnna.  191.  Where  i<  Lonto! 
Biltfc  for  what  is  it  celebrsled  7  19S.  Gin  the  hiiloiy  of  the  Santa  Can. 
■%»t.  Describe  BuloEna. 

■  ■  19S.*  Where  is  the  Republic  of  San  Maiino,  and  how  is  il  boooded* 
^^Oa."  Mention  its  eXenl.  197.*  0(  what  places  is  it  compusetl  ]  IS«.* 
HWIial  is  its  population,  and  how  is  it  govemedl  199.  When  and  by  whoa 
HMidris  stale  founded)  200.  Give  some  account  of  its  fiiQnder  T  201.  Wbal 
^Vlba  history  of  ihe  Stale!    209.  Ueniion  what  you  know  about  iu  conMi- 

^Kms.*  By  what  other  name  is  Ihe  kingdom  of  Xapla;  knam)  904.*  HtM 
BfcM  bounded  1  305.*  Stale  its  area  and  pouulatioD.  20n.*  Also  ibe  di< 
^MMltioiistiritscanlinenigl  lerritoiy.  2UT.*  What  can  you  ineuBon  abnol 
HJM  ItM  of  Sicily  \     ZQIi* .  ^^eu  w\iU  '^m  Vwnt  timax  the  form  of  rellgiM 
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ifed  in  the  Two  Sidlies.  809.*  What  form  of  govemraeiit  is  there 
edi  SIO.*  Name  its  Univenitiea.  211.  What  are  the  two  great 
of  Italy,  218.  Give  some  account  of  the  hrigaods.  21 S.  How  is  the 
om  of  Naples  divided  1    214.  Copy  out  the  table  in  Section  Sizty^nine. 

Point  out  the  situation  of  the  Neapolitan  metropolis.  216.*  Describe 
peaiance.  317.  Give  some  further  particolars  about  it,  and  its  patron- 
818.  What  do  you  remember  about  the  Lazzaroni?  219.  What 
;  the  Campagna  Felice  1  220.  Give  some  account  of  M^  Vesuvius. 
Also  of  Herculaneum.  222.  Also  of  Pompeii.  22S.  Mention  what 
know  about  Salerno.  224.  What  about  Gaeta.  225.  And  Taranto. 
Where  is  Messina  1  227.  Give  some  account  of  it  228.  Where  is 
aro  of  Messina  1    229.  What  renders  Catania  remarkable,  and  where 

210.  Point  out  the  situation  of  M*.  Etna.    231.  Mention  some  per- 
ils concerning  it    2S2.*  Describe  the  capital  of  Sicily.    2S3.*  For 

is  it  remailEaUel  234.  Where  is  Syracuse?  235.  Mention  some 
mlars  about  it  236.  What  about  the  £ar  of  Dionysios  1  237.  And 
mntain  of  Arethusa  % 

8.*  Describe  the  situation  of  the  Maltese  Islands.  230.*  Of  what 
]ft  are  tb^  composed  I  240.*  State  their  population  and  superficial 
It  241.*  How  many  inhabitants  are  there  in  Malta  alone  ?  242.* 
n  was  Malta  taken  by  the  British,  and  to  whom  does  it  now  belong  1 
*  In  what  way  are  the  Maltese  governed  1  244.*  What  can  yon  state 
t  the  fortifications  of  Malta.  245.*  What  do  you  remember  about 
ttal    246*  Mention  some  particulars  concerning  the  knights  of  St. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

TUKZISH  OB  OTTOMAN  EMPIRE  IN  EUROPE. 

*  Give  the  limits  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  2.*  What  countries  does 
elude  1  3.*  What  can  you  state  about  the  present  power  of  the  Turks  t 
What  part  of  their  territory  have  they  lately  lost  1  5.*  Name  the  two 
id  divisions  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  6.*  Over  what  other  territories 
I  it  lUiewise  extend  its  pretensions  1  7.  When  did  the  Turks  firat  fieure 
istory  ?  8.  Whence  did  they  come  1  9.  Give  some  account  of  Uieir 
peas.     10.  How,  and  under  whom,  were  their  conquests  united?    11. 

0  first  assumed  the  title  of  Sultan  1  12.  Where  did  he  fix  the  seat  of 
empire  ?    13.  What  did  his  successors  do  1    14.  When  were  Adrianople 

Constantinople  taken  1    15.  What  other  conquests  did  the  Turks  make  ? 

When  were  they  finally  checked  1  17.  How  have  they  behaved  since 
:  period? 

8.*  How  is  Turkey  in  Europe  bounded  ?  19.*  State  its  area  and  popula- 
u    20.*  What  sort  of  a  countiy  is  it  ?    21.*  What  is  the  direction  of  its 

1  great  mountain-ranges?  22.*  Point  out  the  course  of  the  Northern 
!?  23.*  What  rivers  and  provinces  does  it  separate?  24.*  With  what 
at  range  is  it  connected  on  the  West?  25.*  Where  does  it  terminate?' 
*  By  what  names  is  it  known  ?  27.  Describe  the  ridge  of  mountains 
led  Codia-Balkan.  28.  What  smaller  ranges  join  M^  Hasmus  ?  29.* 
tnt  out  the  course  of  the  mountain-range  named  Pindus  ?  30.*  What 
ivinces  and  rivers  does  it  separate  ?  31  .*  Where  does  it  quit  M^  Hamus, 
1  where  does  it  terminate?  82.*  By  what  names  is  it  known?  83. 
sntioo  what  you  know  about  the  Tolutza  M*.  and  M^  Olympus.  34. 
bat  aboiit  Ossa  and  Pelion? 
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K.'  Describe  lie  course  of  [Se  R.  Uanalje.  36  ■  Name  its  diirf  1i 
ilb  tiibuunes.  ST.*  What  Turluib  rivera  ma  ioLo  Clis  Atchipd 
IS.  Descnbe  the  R.  IkluiUa.  39.  Also  the  Nestus.  40.  Alio  th«  Si 
4i.  Alsu  the  Vnnkr  tuid  Indje-Mauro.  42.  Also  tbe  Salembria  and  Elbdt. 
4>.*  Name  the  cltiei  rivers  ia  tbe  W.  part  of  Tuikej.  44.  What  can  JM 
mention  about  the  R-Naieutal  45.  What  about  the  R.  Diioal  46.  Wbu 
^lout  the  R.  Vojuiio^  47.  Dncr'ibe  the  riiers  Arta  mid  Aspro-FotiBe. 
4B.*  Whal  can  you  state  about  the  guUs  or  Bourgas,  Sotde.  aod  Enni 
49*  What  eulls  can  you  mention  On  the  shores  of  Macedonia'  SO.*  Ob 
the  shores  of  Tbessaly  1  &\.'  Where  are  Ihe  gulfs  of  Arta,  Valooa,  uxt 
bcuuril  62.  WhereiaL.  RasseinT  53.  What  lakes  can  you  menlioo  in 
fttacadoaia!  54.  W  bat  lakes  inAlbania!  55.  What  lake  in  Tbesulyt 
66.  Mention  the  chief  Turkish  Capes  on  the  Black  Sea.  67.  Also  llian 
on  (be  ^gffian  Sea.  5S.  Also  those  on  the  Adriatic  Sea.  SO.  Dacribe 
(he  Xhraciao  Bospoma,  60.  Give  some  account  of  Ibe  Helleipsni.  81, 
^hat  do  yon  know  about  tbe  castles  of  The  Uardeoellea  1  63.  Whete  u 
the  cbaanel  of  Trikeri  1  63.  Where  is  the  5L  of  Cocfii!  64.  Describe  ibl 
St.  of  Otrento. 

65.*  Whal  is  the  religion  of  the  Tucksl  C6.>  To  what  aect  do  tb^ 
klongl  67.*  What  is  the  rule  of  their  faith?  68.*  What  can  you  nsbi 
tioa  about  their  fasts  and  abistiDni?  GB,*  What  about  their  mosqusll 
to.*  What  is  the  nature  of  the  Turkish  govemmenlT  71."  Describe  ikt 
Sultan's  power,  72.*  By  what  is  it  restrained  1  73.  Where  and  how  an 
the  Turkish  youth  educated?  74.  What  is  the  charactn  of  their  leaches) 
ts.  In  what  state  are  litetature,  statuary,  and  painting  amongst  Ihe  Tuilll 
7fi.  Arethere  any  CrcelcChiistiansin  Turkey?  77.  Whut  doeatheTM- 
iih  law  maiolaiQ  with  respect  to  private  property  1  78.  Who  ii  thaGnBl 
ViceiT  79.  What  is  the  office  of  the  Kioga  Bey  1  BO.  OftheReiiSfleMli 
nnd  the  Dellerdar  1  81.  How  many  kinds  of  Pachas  are  then,  aod  wial 
ue  their  duties!  S2.  Whoare  theSangiak-Beysl  83.  What  is  the  DimbI 
B4.  Give  some  account  of  the  Ulema  and  Grand  Mufli.  65.  Wbo  bb 
Ityled  Imams  1  86.'  Name  the  ptovioces  into  which  we  Europsun  dhib 
Turkey  in  Europe.  ST.*  Mow  do  the  Tucks  divide  iI7  88.*  WhMil»7M 
remember  about  the  govetnmeiit  of  Walachia  and  Moldavia?  B9.*  Svm 
&e  pachalici  into  which  the  Turks  divide  Tutkey-in-£urope.  90.  Copy  oal 
fhe  table  in  Section  Twenty-two. 

.  SI.*  Where  is  the  Ottoman  melropoliil  OS.*  Whal  particulars  cao  )tM 
mention  about  it !  03.*  Give  some  account  of  the  ancient  wall  of  Theodo- 
dis.  94.*  What  cao  you  state  about  the  origin  of  the  name  Sublime  Ported 
95.  Mention  what  you  know  about  Ibe  suburbs  of  ConstaatiDople.  06. 
pescribe  the  harbour  of  The  Golden  Horn.  97.  Describe  the  appeanan 
Ud  Ihe  interior  of  ConstantiDOple.  08.  What  nbout  the  Sei^lio  and  iht 
Harem  1  W.  What  is  the  Castle  of  the  Seven  Towers  1  100.  How  mu; 
mosques  ate  there  in  ConiUotinople  1  101,  Aad  how  many  ChristiBD 
idiacches  1  102.  Give  some  particulars  about  the  mosque  of  St.  Saidnn. 
IjpS.  What  can  you  state  with  respect  to  Ihe  public  buildings  and  aocienl 
NWDuments  ia  ConstaQtioople ?  104.  Where  are  Calata  and  Peia,  ud 
Vhat  about  them?  105.  W hat  about  St.  Demetri  and  Scatari  1 
.  106.*  Point  out  the  situation  of  Adrianople.  107.*  When  did  tha  Tnita 
OkeiM  108*  Mention  some  particulars  cDDCerning  it.  109.  Wbedn* 
Bourgas,  Siieholi.  and  Vernal  110.  Give  some  account  of  Sehoiink. 
Ill,  And  of  Sophia.  11^.  Describe  Bukaresl.  113.  Where  is  Bdpadal 
.114.  Describe  its  appearance.  116.  Mention  some  pailiculan  in  ils  bisHiy  t 
uS.  Where  ii  Ihe  province  of  Albania?  117,  By  what  name  aieilaud*- 
'^tuitekiunnil    Ua.  What  is  their  characlec?    119.  Give  the  iasurj  al 
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ng»  120.  Mentkm  whmt  y<m  know  about  Jaiiina.  121.  Give  the 
9t  AU  Pacha.  122.  Where  is  the  district  of  SouUI  122.  Gire 
count  of  the  Souliotes.  124.  Describe  Arta.  125.  Ako  Valona. 
here  is  Salonica  1  127.  Mention  what  you  know  about  it  128, 
lo  the  Turks  call  Franks  1  129.  What  do  the  Turks  call  the  I.  of 
I  130.  In  what  way  do  they  divide  it  1  181.  Mention  some  points 
story.  132.  Describe  the  capital  of  the  island.  133.  What  do  yq/a 
lout  Retimo  1    134.  What  about  Canea  1 


CHAPTER  XV. 

KINGDOM   OF   GREECE. 

Jow  is  the  kin^om  of  Greece  bounded  1    2.*  Describe  the  line  of 

ation  between  it  and  European  Turkey.    3.*  What  islands  belong  to 

*  State  the  area  and  extent  of  the  whole  kingdom.    6.*  What  can 

tntion  about  its  connexion  with  the  Ottoman  Porte  ?    6.*  Is  Greece 

itainous  countiy  1    7.*  What  is  meant  by  Perpetual  Congelation  t 

here  does  M^  Pindus  enter  Greece  ?    9.*  What  about  M^  (Eta  1 

Kve  some  account  of  Thermopyls.    11.*  Point  out  the  direction  the 

kige  of  M^  Pindus  takes  through  Greece.    12.*  What  summits  can 

intioninit'{    13.*  Describe  the  ridge  of  Paleo-Vouni.    14*  How  is 

orea  traversed  by  Mountains?    16.*  Describe  its  Northern  range. 

lention  what  you  know  about  its  Eastern  range. 

^  What  can  you  state  generally  about  the  rivers  of  Greece  ?    18.* 

iie  the  courses  of  the  rivers  Fidari  and  Memo.    19.*  Repeat  what 

u)w  about  the  Castalian  Spring.    20.*  Give  some  account  of  the  R. 

».    21.*  Of  the  R.  Asopo.    22.*  Of  the  R.  Ilissus.    23.*  Which 

e  two  greatest  rivers  of  the  Morea,  and  where  do  they  rise  1    24.*  De- 

their  courses.    25.*  What  other  rivers  can  you  mention  in  the  penin- 

26.*  Mention  what  you  know  about  the  G.  of  Lepanto.    27.*  About 

.  of  Patras.    28.*  About  the  Gulfs  of  Arcadia,  Kalamata,  and  Kolo- 

u    29.*  What  about  the  G.  of  Nauplia  ?    30.*  Describe  L.  Topolias. 

Name  some  of  the  cbiief  capes  in  continental  Greece.    32*  Describe 

trait  which  separates  the  I.  of  Negropont  from  the  mainland.    33.* 

t  can  you  state  about  the  Strait  of  Lepanto  1     34.*  What  form  of  reli- 

is  established  in  Greece  1    35.*  What  does  the  Greek  Church  acknow- 

.  as  the  rule  of  its  faith  1    36.*  What  do  you  remember  about  ^e 

itution  and  government  of  Greece  1 

•  What  creeds  are  allowed  by  the  Greek  Church  ?    38.  What  things  do 
admit  in  common  with  the  Papists  1    39.  In  what  light  do  they  view 
Eucharist?    40.  And  Purgatory  1    41.  And  the  infallibQity  of  their 
.■ch?    42.  Mention  other  particulars  about  them.    43.  What  nations 
IT  the  creed  of  the  Greek  Church  1    44.  What  can  you  remember  about 
authority  of  the  Patris^h  of  Constantinople  1    45.  What  about  the 
cea  of  the  Greek  Church  1    46.  When  did  the  first  jealousy  spring  up 
'een  the  Greek  and  Roman  Churches  1    47.  When,  and  by  wnat,  was 
creased  1    48.  When  did  their  final  separation  take  place  1    49.  What 
igfat  it  about  1    50.  What  pretext  was  alleged  by  the  pope  for  his  con- 
tin  the  matter?    51.  What  appears  to  have  been  the  true  cause  of  his 
rference  ?    52.  W  hat  provinces  did  he  claim  1    53.  How  was  this  claim 
lived  by  the  Greeks?    54.  How  did  the  pope  then  behave  ?    55.  Whjat 
i  the  consequence  of  his  arrogant  demands  1    56.  How  may  the  Greek 
ich  be  divided?    57.  Mention  its  three  constituent  parta«    58«  Wb^ 


44  Republic  of  the  Ionian  Itlandt — Continent  of  Ada. 
ii  the  dwlrine  of  >he  Greek  cboKh  pnFeEsed  1    69.  What  Greek  patnnriu 

60,  Wbu  b  the  modern  Greek  language  called!  61.  G  Ive  some  desoip- 
tion  of  it.  68.*  How  is  cantioenlBl  Qreece  usually  divided  T  63,*  Whel 
iilinds  CIO  you  mention  m  Iwlooging  la  the  kingdvim  1  S4.*  Descnle  Iht 
Iithmmof  Coiinlh.  St.*  Wlience  has  the  Morei  derived  its  name,  lod 
byi»hal  appellation  »»«  it  fonnerly  known?  66,  Copy  out  (be  Ubie  ii 
Saclion  Seventeen.  67.*  Give  the  Dimes  and  litualioa  of  the  metivptCi 
of  GrCM^e.  68.*  Mention  some  poriiculais  concerDiog  il.  69.  Wfaal  dB 
jDu  remember  about  the  Acropolis  and  Hartheoon  }  70.  About  the  Icnpig 
of  Theieus  and  the  ArcopagusI  71.  Give  iiaiae  iccouat  of  the  otiiei  n- 
mains  of  the  ancisnl  city.  7S.  What  do  you  know  about  the  Loog-Wilh' 
71.  About  the  riven  Ilitsos  and  CephisaoE!  74.  Abmttba  HaiUnir  of  iht 
Piiwnal  7S.  Describe  the  town  of  Liradia.  76.  Give  mme  acCODiil  ot 
MeasatoDgla.  77.  Aod  of  Nanplis.  7B.  Where  is  Tripoliui  1  71).  Gift 
■ORK  account  oF  it.  80.  Foist  out  the  liluslion  of  Hydra.  S\.  Untiffl 
what  yoQ  know  eoDceraing  it.  %i.  Whtit  character  do  its  inhabitum 
beirl 


83.*  Whereabouta  i>  the  KepuUic  of  the  Ionian  Islmili  1  9i.*  6j  winl 
other  name  is  it  known  1  SS.*  What  islandscompmeit  I  84i.*  Stale  ibMi 
and  population.  67.  Describe  the  situations  of  Corfu  and  Paxa.  M.  01 
Ceri^.    8tt.  And  of  the  other  Ionian  Islands.    90.'  What  iathacstaUtf^ 

_i; ,f  (i|g  g„[g  ]     g|_.  When,  aad  by  whom,  was  the  ooostituMalf 

n  Republicdrawnupl     9S.*  Givesomeaccounl  of  it,     1»S.  Wiw 
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did  the  Venetians  obtain  possession  of  Ibese  islands.  94.  WhallMBcW 
did  they  introduce  into  them !  9$.  Mow  long  [lid  they  rtmain  nnder  <M 
■way  of  Venice!  DO.  What  was  done  with  than  it  the  Congrcia  of  ViuaiF 
ST.  Copy  out  the  table  io  Section  Twenty^ii. 

96.*  Whichis  the  Nortbernpiostoflhelonianlilaads)  9B.' Give  iaiM 
■ecouDlofit.  100,*  Where  is  the  town  of  Corfu  7  101.*  What  nadw 
itimportBDtT  1  OS.*  Mention  some  particulars  aboat  it.  103.  Nunettt 
largesl  of  the  Ionian  Islands.  104.  Where  ia  Ajgostoli)  105.  WhM  na 
- .-. -■  "is  Chief  wwn. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


.  .*  Name  the  largest  Qaarter  of  the  globe.  2.*  Uow  is  the  ContineDt  of 
Alia  bounded  1  3.*  For  what  is  it  remarkable!  4-*  In  what  wnyliaiU 
been  dignified  1  S.*  Where  is  M'.  Tautus,  and  whence  does  it  take  its  tat* 
'  K*  How  is  il  divided  !  7.*  De«eiibe  the  Eastern  braach  of  it.  8.*  AllJ 
iB  Weatera  branch.  9.*  Whnt  range  does  U'.  Taurus  Join  near  the  bMd 
«r  the  R,  Tigris  t  10,*  Where  i»  ll.e  ronee  of  M".  ZapTtt,  or  Aia^  ttwt 
tl.*  Give  some  account  of  the  ridge  called  Anli-l'aura>.  la.*  WhoeB 
41'.  LokhamT  13.*  Describe  iti  eourte.  14.*  What  chiios  oF  monnliitti 
!nin  fron  il  Inwards  the  South  !  15.*  What  do  you  know  about  M>.  Can- 
"mil  16.*  Aod  M'.  Aiamt!  17.*  Describe  llie  range  call^  EIb«n 
d  Hindoo-Coosh.  18,*  Whei«  are  the  Himsleh  HI'.,  and  why  are  UmT: 
fWnaikablel  19.*  Mention  what  you  know  abbul  ihu  range  of  the  II 
or  Great  Altai.  20.*  What  about  Ifae  Sayansk  or  Vallonnoy  M'. ! 
Copy  Dill  tli«  lAble  m  Sectiatt  Eiie. 
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*  Of  what  ancient  countries  it  Asiatic  Turkey  composed?    23.*  Mcq- 
.ts  great  provinces.    24.*  And  its  chief  cities.    2o.*  What  can  you 
about  Arabia  1      20.*  Name  its  principal  cities.    27.*  Give  some  ac- 
;  of  the  Idngdom  of  Persia.    28.*  What  cities  can  you  mention  in  it  ? 
Where  is  the  kingdom  of  Cabul,  and  what  great  provinces  does  it  con- 
40.*  Name  some  of  its  cities.    SI.*  What  can  you  state  about  the 
ion  and  government  of  India  1    32.*  What  great  cities  do  you  remem- 
1  it  1     S3.*  What  territories  does  Trans-Gangetic  India  include  ?    34.* 
9  some  of  the  principal  cities  in  it.    36.*  Where  is  China,  and  what 
:  it  ?    SO.*  How  is  Mongolia  bounded  1    87.*  Mention  the  chief  cities 
lina.    38.*  What  towns  do  you  remember  in  Chinese  Tartary  ?    39.* 
aome  account  of  Independent  Tartary  and  its  chief  towns.    40.*  How 
iatic  Russia  bounded,  and  by  what  other  name  is  it  known  ?    4  L.* 
ioD  tome  of  its  principal  towns.     42.*    Where  are  the  East  India 
Is,  and  by  what  collective  appellation  are  they  otherwise  distinguished  ? 
Which  of  these  islands  is  the  nearest  to  the  continent?    44.*  Name 
of  the  others.     45.*  To  what  nations  do  they  belong  1     46.*  Where 
e  Philippine  Islands,  and  under  whose  dominion  are  they  ?    47.*  Men- 
ome  particulars  about  the  Empire  of  Japan.     48.*  Describe  Poly- 
.    49.  Copy  out  the  table  from  Section  Eleven. 
.*  What  rivers  can  you  mention  in  Asia  Minor  1    51.*  And  in  Syria  ? 
What  do  you  remember  about  the  rivers  of  Arabia  1    53.*  What  rivers 
ym  name  in  Asiatic  Russia?    54.*  Where  are  the  rivers  Kur  and 
Hi    55.*  Where  are  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  ?    56.*  Name  tlie  chief 
\  of  Persia.    57.*  State  some  particulars  about  the  Jihon  and  Sihon. 
What  about  the  R.  Ooral  1    59.*  Describe  the  course  of  the  Indus. 
Abo  that  of  the  Ganges.    61.*  What  other  rivers  can  you  mention  in 
1 1    62.*  Give  some  account  of  the  Burrampooter.     63.*  What  about 
jTtwaddy,  the  Maygue,  and  the  Cambodia^  rivers?     64.*   Mention 
you  know  about  the  Whang-Hai.    65.*  About  the  Yang-tse-kiang. 
And  about  the  Amoor.    67.  Copy  out  the  table  from  Section  Sixteen. 
••*  What  countries  does  the  Black  Sea  wash  1    69.*  Give  some  account 
e  Caspian  Sea.    70.*  Is  its  water  fresh  1    71.*  What  do  you  remem- 
iboot  Uie  Aral  Sea  I    72.*  What  about  the  Arabian  Gulf?    73.*  How 
•  Sea  of  Oman  bounded,  and  by  what  other  same  is  it  known  ?    74.* 
It  gul&  can  you  mention  on  the  coast  of  India?    75.*  Where  is  the  B. 
eogal  ?    76.*  Where  is  the  China  Sea?   77.*  What  gulfs  can  vou  men- 
in  it  ?    78.*  Where  is  the  Java  Sea  ?    79.*  Where  is  the  Yellow  Sea  ? 
Where  is  the  Sea  of  Japan  ?    81.*  Where  is  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  ? 
i.*  Pescribe  the  Strait  of  Enikale.    83.*  Where  is  the  St.  of  the  Dar- 
illos,  84.*  What  can  you  mention  about  the  St.  of  Bab-el-Mandeb  ?  85.* 
at  about  the  St.  of  Bymbarack?      86.*  Where  is  Palk's  Strait?    87.* 
cribe  the  St.  of  Malacca.    88.*  Give  the  situations  of  the  straits  of 
;ka,  Qaspar,  and  Caremata.    89.*  Where  is  the  St  of  Sunda  ?    90.* 
ere  is  Torres  Strait?    91.*  What  about  the  Gilolo  Passage,  the  Mo- 
rn Passage,  and  the  St.  of  Macassar  ?    92.*  Where  is  the  St.  of  Corea  ? 

*  Where  are  the  Straits  of  Matsmai  and  La  Perouse  ?    94.*  Describe 
(ring's  Strait.    95.*  Give  thjS  situations  of  C.  Baba  and  C.  Anamour. 

*  What  capes  can  you  ^lention  in  Arabia  ?  97.*  Where  are  C.  Como- 
and  Romania  Point  ?  98.*  Where  is  C.  Lopatka?  99.*  What  can 
state  aj^ut  East  Cape?    100,*  Which  is  the  Northernmost  point  of 
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1.*  Hmr  is  the  Otuniaa  Empire  in  Asia  bounded!  S.'  Slale  itt  in* 
i  populnticFn.  >.•  WKat  can  you  menlion  about  (he  Turkish  Uominin 
n-  ill  Eaaleni  pRrt.  4.  Whst  compinsoa  csa  yoa  draw  betneea  llM 
TtiiUsh  potrei  in  Kurope  ant  Asia?  fi.  Have  its  Asiatic  dainiaioni  Isil 
BnjthJDgio  tbeit  extent^  6.  Where  has  the  line  of  demareation  be»«Ml 
Tnrlm  and  Persia  betndrawn  at  diflerenl  times  t  7.  W  hal  Poftei  hu  BM 
Ained  an  ascendency  in  these  parts  t  8.  What  can  you  meDtion  •Unl  the 
Tnitish  ponnr  in  Bagdad  and  Baisoral  9.  la  Kourdtatao  and  ArnKniil 
10.  Id  Arabia.  It.'  Name  the  seven  puts  into  which  Asiahc  Tniley  ii 
diiided.    IS.*  Haw  many  Pacbalics  do  uieM  conlainl 

13.*  Whatkhtd  of  a  countiy  is  Asia  Minor!  14.*  What  great  manih 
Un-ninge  iDterGecd  iti  15.*  Detciibe  its  general  conrse.  16.*  Howilil 
divided?  IT.*  Mention  what  yon  know  ahout  its  Eastern  brsnch.  I&* 
And  about  its  Western  branch.  19.*  Desctibe  the  range  called  AntS-Taara* 
""  •  Where  is  M'.  Caucasus?  21.*  Menlion  some  particulais  ahonl  il 
•  And  about  M'.  Ararat.  23.*  Where  is  Aiagha-Da|r1  «.*  Wbil 
intain-ranges  does  it  join  !  23.*  How  is  the  Western  h*Tf  ot'  Sfrit  tl- 
Mnected '!  SC*  Wbal  do  yoa  know  abont  M'.  Lt^hara  I  27."  WhM  tbMI 
IIP.  Anzcyry  and  M*.  Lebanon  1      28.*  Describe  M<.   HemiiUI  sBi  Bit, 

).■  What  rivers  of  Asia  Minor  nm  inlo  the  Black  Sea.  30.*  HeaM 
wbat  you  know  about  the  R.  Sakaris.  tl.*  About  the  Kiiil-Innil.  n.* 
About  tlie  Jekil-Irmak.  3).*  What  great  rivers  can  yoa  neiilian  in  tt> 
Western  part  of  Asia  Minor!  34."  Give  some  accouM  of  Ihen.  «.' 
Deacribe  itle  rivers  Syhooii  and  Jyhoon.  36.*  What  livers  can  yo«  MM 
=-  Syria?  37.*  Desciibe  the  course  of  the  R.  Aasay.  88.*  And  thalrf 
e  R.  Lietlatii.  39.*  Mention  vvhat  yon  know  about  the  R.  Jordan,  vd 
e  lakes  through  nhich  t(  puMs.  40.*  By  what  other  name  a  itMB> 
Euphrates  known?  41."  In  what  way  does  it  risel  48."  Betii«eB  irtrt 
pronnces  does  it  flow  \  43.*  What  other  river  does  it  yrm.  and  by  wW 
name  is  the  united  Btreara  known?  44.*  Whatahont  the  direction  mi 
hngth  of  the  Kuphrates  1  4a.*  What  tribotaries  has  it  ?  46.*  Pan*  sM 
the  course  of  the  H.  Tigris.     47.*  Give  its  length  and  tributaries. 

48.  What  about  C.  Indjeh  and  C.  Kerempe  <  49.  WbM  headlands  cB 
50U  name  00  the  W.  coast  of  Asia  Minor  !  BO,  Where  are  C.  Khendgua 
and  C.  Anamonr?  Gl.  Name  the  chief  Capes  of  Syns.  oS.*  What  im 
wash  the  N.  coast  of  Asia  Minor  t  93.*  Mow  do  these  cOmmunicaie  wiA 
'  e  Archipelago  ?  S4."  What  gulli  of  Asia  liVceot  can  jou  mention  in  ft» 
niioe  and  Marmata?  85."  What  sea  washes  the  W.  coast  of  An 
Minor  1  56.*  What  gulfs  can  you  name  in  it  J  ST.*  What  sea  wiaka 
(he  COMI  of  Syria  and  the  S.  coast  of  Asia  Minor  ?  58."  What  ^aXs  tok 
.  can  you  name  in  it  ?  5S.  What  inland  aeas  can  you  menniia  in  Am 
or?  60.  And  what  lakes  in  Syria?  SI.  And  in  Armenia  1  Gi.*  Wkat 
you  menlion  about  the  religion  and  government  of  AsialicTnrfc^I  W.* 
h  what  poiats  do  they  diiier  from  those  of  Enropean  Turkey  1  S4.  H«w4a 
'Tntt  acwuni  br  this  diHerence  1  86.  What  rendcfs  the  Asiatic  Tnte  " 
confident  of  their  power  ?  6fl.  Copy  out  ihc  table  from  Section  SixWcA 
''  HT.*  By  what  other  name  is  Asia  Alinor  known?  6h.*  ]Io»  b  it 
teiindcdl  69.*  Meation  i(&  diii^ions.  TO.  W hence  is  ibe  name  An*ut1i> 
aivedt     71.  InwhMwasiBv^^re^^.enft-ii'piXwA.X    11.  Wbatpaiticuhun 
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■  state  about  the  appellatioii  The  Levant  ?    73.  What  about  Roum  ? 

hat  about  Karamanial    76.  Wbanca  wai  the  last  name  derived  ? 

▼e  some  account  of  Kutaya.    77.  Where  it  Angora  1    78.  For  what 

unoutl     79.  Mention  some  other  particulars  tiODoeniing  it.     80. 

»n  you  state  aboat  Afinm  Kaiahissar  ?    81.*  What  other  name  has 

at    82.*  What  is  iti  rank  with  respect  to  the  other  cities  of  Asia 

!    8a.*  What  is  this  owing  to]    84.*  I>escribe  its  appearance.  86.* 

m  other  particulars  about  it.    86.  Give  some  account  of  Sivas.    87. 

r  Tokat.    88.  Where  is  Trebisonde,  and  what  about  it  1    80.  De- 

the  political  conditioB  of  Karamania.    90.  Name  its  capital.    91. 

Iiaa  readml  it  fimousi    9i.  Give  some  account  of  it.    9S.  Where 

Iwa  did  the  Seljuldan  Sultans  reignl    94.  What  are  the  Dervishes  \ 

hat  can  you  stale  about  the  extent  and  name  of  Itshili  ?    96.  What 

Adana  1    97.  Give  some  aceount  of  Tersoos. 

'  By  what  other  name  is  Syria  known  ?    90.*  How  is  it  bounded  1 

State  ita  area.    101.*  How  is  it  divided  1    102.*  What  appearance 

:  present  1    lOS.  What  can  you  remember  concerning  the  present  and 

t  atata  of  Jodiea  ?    104.  In  what  respect  are  the  ancient  Prophecies 

ning  k  fulfilled  ?    106.  What  about  its  ancieot  cities,  its  plains,  and 

aiiul    100.  What  about  the  ancient  possessors  of  the  land?     107. 

can  you  mention  about  the  Ammonites  and  Moab  1   108.  What  about 

eal      109.  Who  now  tenant  the  Philistian  cities?     110.  How  is 

ecy  fiiUiUed  upon  Gaia  and  Ascalon  ?    111.  Upon  Jerusalem,  Sama- 

id  Lebanon  ?    112.*  What  other  name  has  Aleppo  1    1  IS.*  Describe 

intion.      114.*  What  renders  it  important?      116.*  How  has  it  suf- 

from  earthqnakes  1    110.  Relate  some  further  particulars  concerning 

L7,*  When  is  Antiochi    118.*  Describe  ito  appearance.    119.  What 

an  yM  state  about  it  ?    120.  How  were  the  Crusaders  connected  with 

121.  Mention  what  yon  know  about  Iskenderoon.   122.  What  is  meant 

iasmal    123.  Where  is  the  Pachalic  of  Tripoli?     124.  What  about 

edais  of  Lebanon?    126.  What  superstitious  veneration  do  the  na- 

pay  them,  and  why?      120.  Describe  the  town  of  Tripoli.     127. 

m  are  the  towns  of  Tortoaa,  Banias,  and  Ladkeyah  ?    128.  Where  do 

laAnites  and  Druses  dwell  ?    129.  Point  out  the  situation  of  Kesrouan. 

What  is  the  creed  of  the  Manmites  ?    131.  Give  some  account  of  them. 

Where  does  their  patriarch  dwell  ?    1 33.  What  tract  of  country  do  the 

ea  inhabit?    134.  Of  whom  are  they  thought  to  be  the  descendants  ? 

Where  does  their  prince  dwell  ?   136.  What  is  the  creed  of  the  Druses? 

What  is  their  character?     138.  Give  some  particulars  about  their 

O.*  Where  is  the  Pachalic  of  Damascus,  and  what  about  it  ?    140.* 

M  its  capital.    141.*  Give  some  account  of  it.   142.  How  is  it  affected 

le  pilgrunage  to  Mecca?    143.  Relate  what  you  know  about  its  manu- 

irers.    144.*  Where  is  Jerusalem  ?    146.*  By  what  other  names  is  it 

m?    146.*  Mention  the  various  masters  into  whose  hands  it  has  fallen 

•  the  seventh  century.    147.*  In  what  light  is  it  viewed  by  the  Grand 

nor  and  the  Turics  ?    148.*  What  further  particulars  can  you  mention 

It  it?    149.  Repeat  what  you  know  about  the  monks  at  Jerusalem. 

.  What  is  the  great  object  of  ambition  with  them  ?    161.  Describe  die 

ses  of  Jerusalem.    162.  Which  is  its  most  splendid  edifice  ?    163.  State 

e  particulan  about  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.    164.  What  can 

mention  about  the  ancient  remains  at  Jerusalem  ?    166.  Where  is  the 

ihalic  of  Acre  ?    166.  How  is  the  Pachalic  of  Gaza  connected  with  it  ? 

\  How  is  .Uie  town  of  Acre  situated?    168.  Describe  its  appearance. 

I.  Mention  some  particulars  in  its  histoiy.   160.  Where  is  Tabana  ?   161. 
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•WM<*Boor;  IG2.  Whatabmitid  163.  Wbete  is  Sayda!  ISl.Obi 
MIDe*BeoauntorU.  IG5.  What  do  you  knoir  about  Beiroutl  16*.  Whil 
■boutBaalbec)  107.  Where  is  the  towa  ofGazaT  166.  \Vbal  sbmtUI 
tm.  Describe  Jafla.  \ 

0.'  Point  out  itiGKituatinD  of  the  I.  of  Cyprus.  l^l.'Forwhat  wnil  i 
d  in  BQcienl  limes?  172.*  What  ii  its  preseut  condition!  173.*  Nunc  i 
SU  capital.  174.  What  can  you  slate  about  the  kingdom  of  Cypniil  ITS,  I 
.What  nations  have  at  diJIerenl  times  been  maslers  of  itt  176.  How  a 
^icnsia  situ  Sled  1  1T7.  Mention  what  you  Irnnn  about  it.  ITS.  Whatalwiit  i 
f  amagoslB  ?    170.  Give  some  account  of  Baffa. 

'"iO.*  Hon  is  Armenia  bounded!  181.*  Howisil  divided!  183.*  W)i«I 
fou  state  abont  Fenian  Armenia !  IBS.*  What  people  inhabit  its  3. 
!  184.  What  can  you  mention  about  Ibe  antiquity  and  character  b(  At 
inians!  ISi.  Where  have  they  eslafalished  themselves,  and  in  *bU 
tiies  are  they  lobe  met  with!  WG.  What  is  the  general  oaluieoftte 
Armeuiaa  religioa  ?  1ST.  What  is  said  aboutthe  antiquity  of  the  Anneniu 
Church  !  188.  Wheo  did  it  secede  from  the  other  establishments  1  I89l 
St  religious  theory  did  it  then  embiace!  190.  What  is  the  dale  of  in 
Khisml  lUI.  How  is  it  now  governed  1  193.  What  can  you  state  aboil 
its  clitef  pattisrehl  193.  What  about  the  authority  and  privileges  oTUa 
Armenian  patriarchs  generally!  104.  Mow  has  per^cutioa  alfecled  tie 
*  OMDian  Church  7  19S.  In  what  way  have  its  Eucopeati  menibera  essilta] 
100.  What  is  meant  by  the  term  Mooophysiles,  and  nho  are  socallail 
IBT.  To  whom  ii  the  appellation  Kntychians  applied,  and  n-beoce  ii  It 
'■-rived!  198.  What  particulars  oao  you  meolion  in  the  Armtniaa  nreei' 
9.  Where  is  the  town  of  Diacbekir!  200.  Repeal  what  you  rEmenba 
ocecaing  it.  ItOl.*  Where  is  Anroum,  and  bow  is  it  situated!  M!.* 
Beictibe  its  ^pearauce  and  present  stale.  303.  Whal  do  you  kiuiw  abml 
Akaliikel  204.  What  about  Karil  BOS.  Where  is  the  lown  of  Van  I 
)Ua.  Describe  it. 

1  20T.*  Uow  is  Knurdistaa  bonnded !  208.*  Whence  does  il  derive  its 
Jmnel  209.*  What  is  the  cbaiacler  of  its  inhabitants?  210.*  Name  in 
capital.  211.  How  are  the  Kourds  regaided  by  (ravelleis!  212.  Wblt 
language  do  they  speak?  213.  What  forms  of  retigioa  do  tb^  jpnifesiT 
914.  Inwbatway  are  ^ey  governed !  21 S.  W  here  is  Mostil !  aifi.  Desoibe 
ill  appearance,  217.  To  what  spedea  of  manufacture  bos  i(  given  oime! 
118.  Mention  some  other  particuSais  about  it.  219.  What  can  you  sute 
titoal  the  town  of  Shahrasour  ) 

221),*  With  what  ancient  country  does  Al  Geiira  correspond,  and  what  n 
he  meaning  of  the  name!  221.*  How  is  it  bounded  <  222.*  Dewitbeiti 
irewnt  condition.  223.*  To  what  does  Ihiji  appear  owing!  2S4.*  Whn 
lan  you  state  about  its  chief  tonal  2as.  Howisitsjtuateill  226.  Oeseiibe 
ta  appearance.  22T.  From  what  is  much  of  its  importanee  derivedl  128. 
AVIieie  is  lUcca  1  229.  Mention  what  you  know  about  it. 
V  23U.*  Why  is  liak-Arabi  so  called!  231.*  What  rank  does  it  bold 
amongst  the  Ottoman  provioces  )  332.*  With  whal  ancient  connlry  does  il 
correspond,  and  how  is  it  bounded !  233.*  What  is  its  nature  generally,  uil 
is  it  watered  1  834."  Nanve  its  metropolis.  23S.*  Honis  it  »tuiled! 
.  •  Whal  is  its  cbaraeterl  2a7.*  In  whal  way  is  il  visited!  23*.* 
Jd'hose  tomb  is  said  to  be  there!  239.*  What  can  you  slate  abont  iup^* 
Jhujnnl  240.  W  hen  and  by  whom  was  liagdad  fouiided  !  241.  UnderirbaB 
Kid  it  ^u  much  of  its  splendour!  212.  Mention  sotne  paiticulus  i*  >U 
hialory.  243.  Describe  its  appearance.  344.  Where  is  Ihaoitjior  JUaaMtl 
Hi.  Haw  is  it  situated!  240.  What  giveS  it  inipMtttnc«1  MT.  Wlul 
■^licnJara  can  yow  to     '  '  ' 
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.<ir-fi48.*  Give  file  acea  and  pojmlation  of  the  wbole  Ottoman  Empire  in 
l}iinn)e  and  Alia.  ftiO**  What  can  you  mention  about  its  fonner  dominion 
m  Africa  ?  250.*  What  hold  has  it  now  in  this  last  continent  ?  251.*  Name 
the  countries  there  over  which  it  extends  its  pretensions.  252.*  State  the 
area  and  population  of  the  wbole  Ottoman  Empire  including  these* 


CHAPTER  XVin. 

ABABIA. 

■  1.*  How  is  Arabia  bounded  1  2.*  W^hat  can  you  mention  about  its  penin- 
tnlar  shape  1  8.*  State  its  area  in  square  miles,  and  as  compared  with  other 
ooontries.  4.*  What  is  its  population  1  6.*  Give  some  account  of  M*. 
Sbehr.  6.*  And  of  M^  Haroun.  7.*  What  can  you  mention  about  the 
moantains  of  Om  Sbomar  and  St  Catharine  ?  8.^  Are  there  any  mountains 
m  the  N.  part  of  Arabia,  and  what  about  them  1  0.*  What  sort  of  a  country 
m  Araknal  10.*  Describe  its  chief  river. .  11.*  What  other  rivers  can  you 
mention  in  iti  12.  Give  some  account  of  the  climate  of  Arabia.  13.  And 
wi  the  wind  called  Simoom.  14.  What  about  the  horses  and  camels  of  Ara- 
bia? 15.*  Describe  the  Arabian  Gulf.  16.*  How  is  its  N.  part  divided? 
IT.*  What  are  the  names  of  these  two  arms  1  18.*  What  has  rendered  the 
8«iL  d  Suez  memorable  1  19.*  Describe  the  Strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb.  20.* 
Wliere  is  the  Sea  of  Bab-el-Mandeb  1  21.*  Mention  what  you  know  about 
iUe  Persian  GnlC  22.*  What  bays  does  it  contain  ?  23.*  What  about  the 
Stdait  of  Bumbarack  1  24.*  Name  the  chief  promontories  of  Arabia. 
'  S6«*  What  is  the  religion  of  the  Arabs?  26.*  What  is  their  form  of 
govenmenti  27tf*  Does  Arabia  contain  any  separate  monarchies  \  28.* 
SdDBiidon  the  three  chief  ones.  29.  How  are  the  Arabs  divided  1  SO.  What 
can  you  state  about  the  Imams  1  31.  What  about  the  population  and  habits 
of  the  tribes?  32.  What  is  their  general  character?  33.  What  do  you 
lemembor  about  the  Bedouins?  34.*  Whence  has  Mahometanism  derived 
its  name?  36.*  In  what  book  are. its  principles  contained?  30.*  By  what 
nations  is  it  professed  ?  87.*  What  is  the  comparative  number  of  Christians, 
Mahometans,  and  Pagans  ?  38.*  Mention  the  chief  article  of  the  Mahometan 
cwadi  39.*  By  what  other  general  name  are  they  distinguished  ?  40.*  In 
what  light  do  they  view  such  as  hold  anything  of  number  in  the  Divinity  1 
41.*  Under  what  pretence  do  they  exclude  all  other  religions  ?  42.*  What 
comparison  do  they  institute  between  Moses,  our  Blessed  Saviour,  and  Ma- 
liomet  ?  43.*  What  commission  do  they  state  to  have  been  given  to  Mahomet? 
44.*  What  is  their  notion  about  the  Paraclete  ? 

46.  What  do  the  Mahometans  call  their  religion  ?  46.  Whence  is  the 
aame  derived  ?  47.  What  is  the  origin  of  the  name  Mussulman  ?  48.  Into 
what  parts  do  the  Mahometans  distinguish  their  profession  ?  49.  What  do 
diey  comprehend  under  the  profession  of  Faith  ?  60.  What  four  points  do 
they  give  relating  to  Practice?  61.  What  do  they  believe  about  genii? 
6S.  What  books  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  do  they  receive  ?  63.  How  many 
piopheti  and  apostles  do  they  reckon  ?  64.  What  do  they  assert  concerning 
tba.body  after  death  ?  66.  What  about  the  souls  of  "  the  faithful "  ?  66. 
And  jHvfaat  about  the  souls  of  Infidels  ?  67.  What  does  the  Koran  state  con- 
tiag  women  ?  68.  Who  are  termed  Houris,  and  what  about  them  ?  69. 
'^  dbtlM  Mahometans  believe  concerning  predestination?  60.  How  did 
;ianke  use  of  this  doctrine?  61.  What  does  the  Koran  enjoin 
4delat  ■  62.  What  can  you  mention.  3A)QKi\.\kv&^t^^«r&'«&!^v2aB& 
mmtttmt  1    63.  What  about  theii  ia&\m^\    ^.  ^^saX.  ^^^ttfsRsiv 
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07.  From  v/hni  family  and  rountry  did  Mahomet  spring  T     68.  WtiBt 
and  wlieo  was  he  bom?     69.  Where  and  bow  did  he  pass  the  eailier  put  •( 


Is  life!     TO.  What  was  his  goneral  charactert     TI.  In  what  way  dMht 


>lil 
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^rt.  78.  How  did  he  behave  towitds  Lis  relalioDil  74.1 
fcUowera  treated  at  MeccaT  T6.  In  what  way  did  the  natives  then  leceit 
Mahomet !  76.  Where  did  he  take  rafitgel  77.  To  what  did  his  flight  gite 
risB  1  78.  la  what  way  used  tte  Arabs  (o  compute  time  1  TO.  Who  ialro- 
duced  a  nen  epochT  80.  Give  lome  account  of  this.  81.  What  do  jw 
lemember  about  the  Mahometan,  ai  compared  with  the  Chruiian,  yorl 
83.  What  can  you  state  about  Mahomet  and  the  people  of  Mediaa!  SI, 
What  did  "the  prophet"  do  after  be  waa  eatabhihed  IhereT  84.  Haiciii 
h  announce  his  pretended  cevelalionsl  BS,  How  did  he  train  his  followen, 
and  distribute  plunder?  S6.  In  what  way  did  he  allure  the  Arabs  la  hii 
tlandaidl  ST.  Mention  his  £tsl  •nililaiT  eipcdilion.  86.  What  panknlui 
oan  you  mention  about  his  treatment  of  the  Jews  1  89.  Describe  hii  conqwil 
'  Bf  Mecca.  90.  What  was  the  consequence  of  ibis  victory  1  91.  Give  nm 
'  account  of  Mahomet's  last  pilgrimaoe.  92.  When  and  how  did  this  imposU 
l/ty  to  propagate  hia  religion  Myona  the  Hniiti  of  Arabia  1  DS.  How  did  dt 
!Persians  lialen  to  himi  94.  Mention  some  particulars  aboDt  his  withn 
,  with  the  emperor  Heradius.  95.  What  can  yon  state  about  hU  perxml 
figoar,  aod  the  Tatigues  he  underwent?  UG,  To  what  did  be  nicribe  hn 
^'  death  1  97.  How  and  when  did  he  die  ?  SB,  Where  wai  he  inleried  7  ». 
,  What  Yulgar  errors  can  you  mention  about  his  tomb  1 

100.  By  whom  was  Mahomet  succeeded?  101.  What  about  tbe  Callfi 
~  Omar  and  AU?  lOS.  How  were  Mahomet's  followers  divided  after  his  deitli ' 
,103.  Who  were  styled  Sonniles  and  Scbiilesl  104.  What  can  yea  tUM 
about  the  creed  of  these  two  sects?  IDS.  By  what  other  appeltetloHU* 
thejdiitingniihedl  lOfi.  What  nations  belong  to  each  seel?  lOT.  Ho» 
,was  it  that  the  Turks  conquered  Arabia?  10B.  W here  and  when  wa«  Abd- 
tlL-Wehhab  bom?  109.  Where  and  how  did  he  obtain  bis  knowl*^* 
IIO.  What  did  be  attempt  to  do  with  bis  countrymen?  111.  Td  what  l&kl 
did  he  view  the  Kuran,  and  personal  homage  to  Mahometl  IIS.  Wut 
llahomelan  Bupersthiona  did  he  reject?  113.  What  did  he  prohibit!  U4. 
What  is  the  grand  doctrine  of  his  sect?  115.  What  snpersti dons  de  tfciy 
practise?  116.  la  what  tight  may  their  creed  he  viewed?  IIT.  Whsl 
'memblauce  does  It  bear  to  Mahometanism  ?  IIS.  What  influence  did  AM- 
]  ul-Webbab  obtain  amongst  the  Arabs  1  119.  What  name  did  his  fbllowoi 
'  ^ume,  and  of  what  power  did  they  become  possessed?  120.  Of  what  places 
did  they  make  themselves  masters?  121.  Where  did  they  estahliah  their 
,'  capita!  1  122.  What  success  did  they  meet  with  in  reducing  Arabia  imder 
their  conttouP  183.  What  later  points  in  their  history  can  yon  menlioa? 
''  124.*  Howis  Arabia  usually  divided  1  13S.*  Describe  Arabia  fUnca. 
,  32B.'  Also  Arabia  Felii.  ia7.»  Also  Arabia  Deserla.  13B.  Copy  TCI 
'*e  table  from  Section  Twenty-six.  129."  rt'hero  is  Akabal  190^  Vlwl 
^caa  you  stale  about  it?  131.*  Describe  Medina.  132.'  Naraa  lit  Met 
'133,  Where  is  (ha  tomb  of  Mahomet?  114.  Repeat  what  ytra  know  aWl 
^■t.  135.'  Where  is  Mecca,  and  by  what  other  ttair^  is  it  knownl  IM.* 
iiowii  it  situated?  137,*  Give  some  account  of  il.  138.*  Focwtnlisil 
celebrated?  139.  What  can  you  mention  about  the  well  Zemwio  1  IV». 
What  is  the  KanbiT  141.  G\ve  somo  wcount  of  it.  1«.  What  isthe 
Black  Stone  supposed  W  \>e  ia  loXWj'X    W^.'WVti.Jm  *«,M»hoTOt»ni 
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oenoenuQg  itl  144«  Wbat  eovemwiy  do- the  pilgrims  go  through  at 
1  l^.  What  about  the  preient  slate  91  Mecca  1  140.  Are  Christians 
1  to  enter  it  1  147.  Where  it  Beled-el-Haram  ? 
*  Where  is  Sana?  149.*  Give  some  account  of  it  t  150.*  Describe 
latioB  of  l^tocha.  161.*  For  what  is  it  celebrated  ]  162.  When  was 
Kfedl  153.  Describe  its  appearance.  164.  What  towns  can  you 
HI  the  S.  cOast  of  Arabia  1  166.  Point  out  the  situation  of  Muscat. 
ivfe  some  account  of  it^  and  its  population.  157.  What  can  you  state 
Oman?  168.  Where  is  £1-Kat»ft  169,  What  do  you  remember 
Ul-Ahsa  t    160.  What  about  Deriiah  T 


Chapter  xix. 

KINGDOM   OF   PERSIA. 

How  is  the  kingdom  of  Persia  bounded  1  2.*  In  what  way  is  the 
Persia  otherwise  applied  ^  S.*  Have  the  limits  of  the  kii^^om  of 
I  varied  1  4.*  By  what  other  names  is  it  known  1  6.*  State  its  area 
jopulation.  6.*  How  is  Persia  traversed  by  mountains?  7.*  With 
mountains  is  the  Elburz  connected  on  the  West  1  8.*  Point  out  its 
9.  0.*  With  what  range  are  the  M*.  of  Louristan  connected  on  the 
,1  10.*  What  mountains  do  they  join  on  the  East?  11.*  Describe 
Roge  named  Brahooick. 

Jf  What  sort  of  a  country  is  Persia  ?  1|.*  Are  the  Euphrates  and 
a  properly  reckoned  Persian  rivers  ?  14.*  Describe  the  course  of  the 
[ur.  15.*  Also  that  of  the  R.  Aras.  16.*  What  can  you  mention  about 
EL  Kizil-Ozen  ?  17.*  Where  are  the  rivers  Kerah,  Karoon,  and  Jerake  ? 
What  rivers  of  Persia  run  into  the  Persian  Gulf?  19.*  Describe  the 
Ifnd-Emir.  20.*  What  Persian  rivers  run  into  the  Indian  Ocean? 
.  Mention  what  you  know  about  the  rivers  Goorgaun  and  Attruck.  22.* 
is  the  R.  Murghab,  and  what  about  it?    23.*  Give  the  course  of 


fL  Heermuod.    24.  What  jpart  of  Persia  is  washed  by  the  Caspian 

t    26.  Give  some  account  of  the  G.  of  Persia  and  the  bays  in  it.    26. 

At  do  you  know  about  tlie  Sea  of  Oman  ?    27.  Where  is  Sonmeany  Bay? 

Mention  the  inland  lakes  of  Persia.    29.  Also  its  chief  capes. 

<0.*  What  is  the  religion  of  the  Persians?    31.*  Are  they  attentive  to 

ir  religious  duties  ?  32.*  Give  some  account  of  their  treatment  of  the 
»- Worshippers.  33«*  Where  are  these  last  to  be  met  with  ?  34.*  What 
be  nature  of  the  Persian  government?    35.*  What  can  you  state  about 

power  of  the  Shah  ?  36.  Who  aie  called  Sooffees  ?  37.  What  can 
I  mention  about  the  opinions  of  these  people?  38.  What  objects  are 
(i  to  inspire  them  ?  89.  What  efibct  do  these  appear  to  produce  upon 
ir  minds  ?  40.  By  what  other  names  are  the  Soofiees  known  ?  41.  What 
I  you  state  about  the  title  Shekh  ?  42.  What  particulars  can  you  mention 
the  history  of  the  Soofiees  ?  43.  By  what  various  names  are  the  Fire- 
mhippers  known  ?  44.  In  what  way  do  the  Turks  use  the  term  Giaour  ? 
.  How  do  the  Persians  apply  it?  46.  Of  whom  are  the  Guebres  the 
lowers?  47.  What  are  their  sentiments  concerning  him?  48.  Give 
ne  account  of  their  creed.  49«  What  has  been  surmised  about  the 
iristian  origin  of  the  Guebre  faith  ?  60.  What  is  the  general  character 
the  Guebres  ?  61.  Whither  did  they  retreat  from  their  persecutors  ?  62. 
intion  some  particulars,  about  Baku.  63.  What  can  you  state  about  the 
ig  of  Persia  s  despotism?  54.  How  are  the  wandering-tribes  governed? 
56.*  Mention  the  provinces  into  which  Persia  is  at  present  divided  ?    56. 
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its  Cabttl  or  Afghanistan. 

'Copy  out  Ihe  table  from  Seclion  Fourteen.  67.  What  can  foa  state  ibHt 
•tbepravimieofMelcran!  S8.  What  atioui  the  BoloochesT  fi9.  Mowwcn 
Ibe  Calils  conaecteil  with  Penis  1  00,  Itov  did  tbey  lose  it,  uid  b;  wbon 
*ms  il  iJUrwaids  conqaEred?     61.  In  ntiat  nay  were  the  SaraceDs  cdnnxUd 

•  nitbit?  02.  What  can  ;au  sUte  about  Isbniael-So|ihi '•  03.  Wbame- 
'Ceeded  him!  01.  Give  some  accouulof  this  last  prince.  Oa.  WbenDeilid 
->*«  Afghaoa  come  1  60.  How  did  Ihe;  visit  Perau  t  67.  Wbo  pnaiibcd 
WiBir  atroclIieB  1    68.  W  hat  became  of  them  subseqnendy  ■> 

•  69.*  Name  the  pteaeiit  Persian  metiopalii.  70.'  Hovr  i>  it  tilntedl 
91.*  Huw  loog  has  it  been  the  seal  of  govemmenl'?  TSf.*  Uenltgn  taat 
«her  pacliiiulan  coucernlog  it.  TS.  What  do  you  know  about  iheAAo' 
Telieran?  74.  Describe  the  general  appearance  of  the  city.  79.  Wb] 
have  the  Persian  monaicha  choseo  it  as  iheif  reiidence?  76.  Whither  do 
they  retire  in  Ihe  summei-mDnths?  77.  Give  scnne  account  of  Reshd.  Ti- 
Where  ia  Tnhrii,  and  how  otherwise  is  its  name  written  T  79.  W^ho  is  uid 
to  have  founded  iti  80.  Describe  its  former  condition.  Bl.  And  its  jn- 
■cnt  sMIe.    82.*  Wliere  is  Ispahan,  and  what  formeri;  made  it  celebntedt 

''«3.*  Mention  some  particulars  concerning  it.  84.  What  did  Sbah  Abbai  h 
•iff 'at  H5.  When  did  the  Afghans  lake  it!  86.  Wbat  appearance  hat ii 
■  rince  presented T  87.  Pointoutlhesitualion  of  Shirai.  68.  Mention  iriitf 
■Joti  know  about  it  89.  Where  is  BuaheerT  90.  What  renders  it  la  im- 
~partBDl  place?  91.  Give  some  account  of  Gamberoon.  9'i.  And  of  Ker- 
rnin.  VS.  Describe  the  siiualion  of  Mushed.  91.  \Vhat  particulait eta 
JDU  state  about  il  T  US.  Where  is  Neshapore!  96.  Whence  hat  it  detind 
'amth  of  iis  celebrity  1    97.  Repeat  wtial  jou  remembet  in  its  hutoi;. 


I  96.*  By  what  other  names  is  Cabnl  knonn!  99.'  How  is  it  bouad»lf 
'»0.*  Into  w bat  great  divisions  of  the  tontinenl  of  Asia  does  it  eUcnd! 
■lIH.*  State  its  area  and  population.     108."  What  ia  tbe  religion  of  the 

''AlbhaosT  103.'  What  is  the  natureof  their  goverDmecC)  I04.>  TiaaiK 
^  enlent  of  the  rayal  authoritj.  lOa.*  How  is  the  succession  deci<M> 
■SOB.  Flow  do  the  Afghans  behave  tcwardis  people  of  a  dilleienl  religion  fMn 
ibeir  own  1  107.  In  what  light  do  they  look  upon  the  Peiaians  and  Hni. 
doos!  108.  What  can  you  mention  about  nadonat  feeling  in  Cabal  1  ID9. 
What  ofuniona  are  eotertained  concemiog  the  power  of  the  king'    IK. 

*Whence  are  the  Afghans  supposed  to  have  derived  their  oanie  and  origin? 
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iarthrew  iti    114.  What  can  yon  s 

Irehyl 

'115.*  Ho»  is  the  kingdom  of  Cabnl  divided  \    116.*  Mention  the  man 

Iporlant  of  iJiese  divisions.  tlT.*  What  can  you  slate  about  BaioocbisOiiil 
118.  How  are  most  of  the  Cabnl  proviocea  goremedl  119.  Copy  out  Um 
able  in  Section  Thirty-two.  120.'  Give  the  aituation  of  the  Cabul  metro- 
polii.  lai.*  What  renders  it  an  imiwrlaol  place!  122.*  Mentino  loiM 
rarticulars  concerning  il.  1 23.  Deacribe  the  ci^  of  Peshawur.  1S4.  Whee 
^'^  Ihecity  ofKandaharT  135.  What  do  you  know  about  il?  IStf.  Den:nbi 
the  capital  of  Baloochistan.  m.*  Give  the  sinialion  of  the  city  oT  Cub- 
mere.  128.*  For  what  ix  it  celebrated?  I2U.*  Meatim  some  further  paiti- 
tulars  about  il.  130,  Describe  ihe  Lake  of  Cashmere.  III.  What  tan  JMI 
_    itate  about  the  climate  and  fertility  of  the  counti;  ?  ^^^_ 

!_. i 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

INDIA   OR   HIND008TAN. 

How  is  India  bounded  ?  2.*  State  its  area  and  population.  3.*  AVhat 

IS  of  these  acknowledge  the  British  authority  1    4.*  In  what  extensive 

I  the  name  India  frequently  usedl    6.*  What  is  meant  by  the  term 

Proper?    6.*  How  do  you  de6ne  the  Farther-India  1    7.  By  what 

ations  do  the  Brahmins  distinguish  India  1    8.  What  does  the  name 

ostan  signify?    9.  How  do  the  Mahometan  writers  employ  it?    10. 

B  is  the  Deccan  ?    11.  What  about  The  Camatic  ? 

^  Where  are  the  Himaleh  Mountains  ?  IS.*  Whence  have  they  derived 

lame  ?    14.*  What  renders  them  remarkable  ?    16.*  What  mountains 

le  the  Western  part  of  India  ?    16.*  Describe  them.    17.*  Mention 

you  know  about  the  Vindhya  M*.    18.*  What  about  the  Sautpoora 

19.*  Whore  are  the  SechacullM'.?    20.*  Describe  the  mountain- 

of  the  Eastern  Ghauts.    21.*  Where  does  the  R.  Indus  rise,  and  by 

other  name  is  it  known  ?    22.*  Describe  its  course.    23.*  Mention  its 

!m  tributaries.    24.*  Where  is  the  Punjab,  and  whence  has  it  derived 

me  ?    25.*  What  rivers  flow  through  it  into  the  Indus  ?    26.*  Give  the 

^  oi  the  rivers  Ban,  Bunwas,  and  Mhye«    27.*  What  can  you  state 

.  the  rivers  Nerbuddah  and  Tap^  ?    28.*  Describe  the  course  of  the 

iauveiy.    29.*  Also  that  of  the  Pennar.    SO.*  What  can  you  state 

;  the  R.  Kistnah?    31.*  And  about  the  R.  Godavery?    32.*  Where 

le  rivers  Mahanuddy,  Braminy,  Subunreeka,  and  Dummoodah  ? 

.*  Where  does  the  It.  Ganges  rise  ?    34.*  Give  its  course  and  length. 

What  tributaries  does  it  receive,  and  how  do  the  native  Indians  regard 

36.  Where  do  the  Ganges  and  Jumna  join  ?    37.  Mention  some  of  the 

taries  of  the  Jumna.    38.  What  tributaries  join  the  Ganges  on  its  N. 

!    39.*  By  what  other  names  is  the  R.  Burrampooter  known  ?  .  40.* 

ribe  its  course.    41.*  With  what  other  great  river  has  it  been  supposed 

I  connected,  and  how  ?    42.  Where  is  the  Bay  of  Bengal?    43.  What 

axid  strait  lie  between  the  mainland  of  Inctia  and  the  I.  of  Ceylon  ? 

W^hat  con  you  remember  about  the  gulfe  of  Cambay  and  Cutch  ?    45. 

tion  what  you  know  about  the  Rin.    46.  Name  the  principal  Capes  of 

I. 

r  *  Name  the  two  great  relig^ns  of  Hindoostan.    48.*  What  numerical 

ortion  do  their  proselytes  bear  to  each  other  ?  .  49.*  Mention  what  you 

r  about  the  deity  Brahm.  60.*  What  about  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva  ? 

In  what  way  are  they  represented,  and  what  about  their  Avatars  ?  62.* 

i  some  account  of  Boddh.    63.*  In  what  respect  does  the  religion  of  the 

dhists  differ  from  that  of  the  Brahmins  ?    64.  In  what  erroneous  way  do 

jpeans  often  apply  the  term  Hindoo  ?    56.  What  minor  deities  can  you 

iion  among  the  Hindoos  ?    66.  In  what  way  do  these  frequently  derive 

r  sanctity  ?    67,  What  indicates  a  Brahminical  place  of  worship  ?    68. 

at  is  taught  by  the  followers  of  Buddha  ?    69.  Whom  do  they  worship  ? 

What  was  Buddha's  office  during  his  incarnation?    61  •  What  do  you 

ember  about  the  antiquity  and  number  of  the  Buddhists  ?    62.  How  are 

r  temples  distinguished  ?    63.  What  can  you  state  about  the  Jains  and 

r  temples  ? 

4.  Who  is  at  the  head  of  the  Hindoo  religion  ?  65.  What  rank  do  the 
thmins  hold  ?  66.  How  are  the  Hindoos  divided  ?  67.  How  many  Castes 
the.*e,  and  what  can  you  mention  about  them  generally  ?    68.  Describe 
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84  India. 

llie  First  Cute.  611.  Also  the  Second  Caste-  TO.  Also  the  TUiitl  Cute 
71.  Also  the  Foutth  C^tn.  72.  Wliat  pajtictilare  can  you  meQiion  almi 
the  change  of  Ciute  ?  73.  What  do  the  Puoditi  say  upon  the  sul^«I )  T4, 
Who  are  cilled  Funditsl  TS.  What  happens  to  Kiadoos  who  violate  the 
rules  of  Cute  1  70.  What  can  you  meutiao  about  the  Parian  sad  Chu- 
dalasl  77.  What  religioUB  character  do  the  modern  Mahometans  oCtadii 
bear  T  78.  What  effect  have  they  been  able  to  produce  upon  the  Hinioott 
70.  Hon  has  tliia  happened  ?  SO.  How  mnny  native  Chtistiani  are  there  ia 
HindoostauT  SI.  Uiider  ivhat  drcumitancei  do  they  eiisl,  and  in  obit 
light  are  they  looked  upon  by  the  idolatmui  Uindoosi  B3.  How  nnj  ihii 
be  accounted  for  1 

81.*  What  title  d!d  the  aorereign  o(  India  Cormertj  bear?  84.*  Wha 
did  his  power  deeline  and  terminate  1  ES.*  What  can  yon  mention  about 
the  last  prince  of  [hat  dynaatyl  S6.*  Upon  whom  nre  he  and  his  fUnil) 
dependant?  87."  What  about  the  Bnpremsey  of  the  British  goveranant  in 
India?  8S.*  In  vhat  ivay  must  the  government  of  Kindooita^  now  b> 
tieited  1  SO,  What  remarkable  fact  can  you  slate  with  respect  to  out  amt- 
mons  empire  in  Indial  90.  What  has  been  done  to  preveDt  its  increaail 
Vl.  What  are  the  great  feature!  of  tij  history  7  02.  What  was  its  einentb 
the  year  16391  93.  Of  what  parts  does  the  present  political  system  of  Hia. 
doostan  consist'  94.  Name  its  independent  states.  9a.  MeoliOD  the  ladiu 
aettlemenla  belonging  to  the  Portuguese.  96.  To  the  French.  97.  To  the 
Dutch  and  Dauei.  9B.  What  is  the  character  of  the  native  goremniMiliif 
HiodooEtaol  99.  Describe  their  intemal  constitution.  100.  What  a  On 
CDoaequence  of  this  1  IDI.  For  what  are  the  people  chiefly  solicitous  1  IM. 
What  remarkable  facts  can  you  mention  about  their  no^ons  oT  patriotiMn  ad 
civil  llbeity'!     108.  Copy  out  the  table  from  Sectiim  Twenty-three. 

104.*  Mention  the  names  by  which  the  metiapolU  of  the  British  pnninrinnf 
in  India  is  known.  lOS.*  Haw  is  it  eituatedl  106.*  What  renden  it  in. 
portant  ?  lOT.'  State  its  population.  108,  When  did  the  English  foand  s 
factoiy  at  Calcutta,  and  what  was  then  the  appearance  of  the  citTl  IN. 
Give  the  history  of  Fort  WilUam.  110.  What  do  jou  lemember  aboul  the 
Black  Hole!  111.  Describe  the  present  appearance  of  Calcutta,  lit* 
Where  ts  Madras,  and  what  do  the  nalivea  call  it  >  1 11.*  Menlioa  atoe 
particulan  about  it.  114.'  What  about  the  piHidency  of  Madras  1  III. 
When  did  the  English  first  settle  here!  IIB.  Uive  some  account  of  F. 
Georn,  117.  What  do  you  remember  about  Chonappapalam  T  118.  What 
was  the  original  eWent  of  Britiib  territory  here  1     119.  \Vhi'   --"--  ' 


the  capital  7  lal.*  Describe  itssilualion.  123.*  Mention  soma  futhsr far- 
ticulars  caneeming  it.  lilS.  To  whom  does  Bombay  owe  its  origin  I  IM. 
How  did  it  ftiU  into  die  hands  of  the  British  1  US.  What  da  yon  ka«w 
about  its  fortifications  1  126.  Wbat  about  the  I.  of  BombayT  137.  AdiI 
what  about  its  docks  1 

138."  Where  is  Delhi,  and  of  what  province  is  it  the  capital?  I3tl,*  Of 
what  empire  was  it  once  the  nietropotisi  110.*  State  ttt  tbniHt  eUnt. 
131.*  Give  its  present  silent  and  population.  138.*  What  else  can  jm 
mention  about  it  1  183.  What  can  you  sUte  about  the  situation  of  D«Ui)T 
134.  Give  its  ancient  name.  13fi.  Stata  aome  particnlara  in  its  himrf. 
186.  What  opinion  is  still  prevalent  in  India  respecting  Delhi »  13T.  What 
it  the  consequence  of  this?     138.  What  can  you  mention  abonl  thl  coia 

'and  insignia  of  the  country?  13!l.  What  about  the  honours  conferrad  by  the 
Delhi  Emperor?  UO.  What  splendid  inasi)ue  can  you  describe  in  Ddki '. 
J41.  Where  is  the  I.  of  Cejlon,  and  how  is  it  separated  from  the  mainluid 

eflodia!     142.  gtaleiUuea.  Uk&  ((i^\*Mm.    \>A.  Vij  wbat  othv  ntmei 
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owat  144.  By  what  ippellatiods  are  iu  inhabitants  disthigaiahed  ? 
Vhat  can  you  mention  about  Adam's  Bridge  1  146.  Describe  Adam's 
147.  Wheie  is  Colombo,  and  what  about  it  1  148.  Whera  are 
ibo  and  Jafihapatam  1  140.  Give  some  account  of  Candi  and  the 
uis. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

TRAN3-OA1IOETIC  INDIA. 

By  what  other  name  is  Trans-Gangetic  India  known  1  3.*  What  States 
it  contain  1  8.  Describe  the  mountain-range  of  the  Garrows.  4.  What 
the  ridge  called  Mugg  1  5.  What  other  ranges  of  mountains  can  vou 
on  in  Trans-Gangetic  India  1  6.*  Give  the  course  of  the  R.  Irrawaddy. 
(That  can  you  state  about  the  rivers  Thaluayn  and  Maygue '{  8.*  De- 
\  the  course  of  the  Cambodia  R.  9.*  By  what  other  names  is  it  known  1 
Vhat  part  of  Trans-Gangetic  India  is  washed  by  the  B.  of  Bengal  1 
low  is  this  Bay  connected  with  the  China  Sea  1  12.  Where  is  the 
'  Martabani  18.  Give  the  limito  of  the  China  Sea.  14.  Name  the 
capes  of  Trans-Gangetic  India. 

,*  How  is  the  Birman  £mpiie  bounded  1    16.*  By  what  other  name 

known?    17.*  State  its  area  and  population.    18.*  What  has  been 

^nsequence  of  the  insult  lately  ofiered  by  the  Birmese  to  the  British 

r    19.*  What  is  the  religion  of  the  Birmese  t    20.*  Mention  some 

ts  of  their  £uth.    21.*  Whence  is  it  that  they  pay  such  adoration  to 

white  elephant]    22.*  What  is  the  form  of  government  in  the  Brnnan 

lirel    28.*  Mention  some  of  its  characteristics.    24.  Draw  some  com- 

lon  between  the  Birmese  and  the  Brahminical  Hindoos.    25.  What  can 

•tate  about  the  temples  and  household  gods  of  the  Birmese  1    26.  In 

t  light  do  they  consider  gold  1    27.  What  is  the  order  of  precedence  in 

it    28.  By  what  officers  of  state  is  the  white  elephant  attended  7    29. 

fre  doea  lie  reside  1    80.  Describe  his  dwelling.    31.  What  other  par- 

lars  do  you  remember  concerning  him  1    82.  W  hat  resemblance  is  there 

Mreen  tfaie  courts  of  Ava  and  Pekin  1      88.  What  is  the  general  cha* 

er  of  the  former?    34.  What  can  you  mention  about  the  extent  of  the 

man  Empire?    36.  How  was  it  formerly  divided?    36.  Mention  some 

liculars  about  the  wars  betwixt  Ava  and  Pegu.    87.  How  is  Ava  Proper 

iftted?    88.  Copy  out  the  Uble  in  Section  Ten.    89.*  Where  is  Dm- 

ra|K)ora  situated*  and  by  what  other  names  is  it  known  ?    40.*  Whence 

it  it  derive  its  impoilance?    41.*  When  was  it  founded?    42.*  What 

ler  particulars  can  you  mention  about  it?     48.*  What  about  the  old 

.y  of  Ava  ?    44.  I>escribe  Rangoon.    45.  Where  is  the  city  of  Pegu } 

.  What  circumstances  can  you  mention  conceminK  it?     47.  By  what 

me  are  its  inhabitants  and  their  country  distinguished  by  other  nations. 

48.*  How  is  the  kingdom  of  Siam  bound^?    49.*  State  its  area  and 

pulation.    50.*  What  is  the  religion  of  the  Siamese?    51.*  What  is  the 

aracter  of  their  government  ?    52.*  In  what  way  is  their  army  levied  and 

pported?     58.*  Name  the  capital  of  the  kingdom.    54.  What  appear- 

icedoes  the  kingdom  of  Siam  present?    65.  What  resemblance  does  it 

mx  to  Eg^t  ?    56.  By  what  other  names  are  the  Siamese  known  ?    57. 

{hat  particulars  can  you  mention  in  the  history  of  Siam?    58.  How  is 

m  metropolis  of  the  kingdom  situated  ?    69.  Describe  its  appearance.    60. 

•y  what  other  appellations  is  it  distinguished  ? 

61.*  How  is  the  Empire  of  Annam  bounded?  62.*  Whence  has  it 
arived  its  name  ?  63.*  What  can  you  mention  about  its  component  parts  I 
4.*  Name  the  States  which  belong  to  it.    66.*  OVI^^JBkfc'as^'a.^^A^\^- 

b6 
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ULion  of  the  whale  empire.     06.'  Wboc  rellgionii  are  pnrfesKil  ia 
*  Wliat  is  the  nature  of  its  gDvemment'!    68.  What  poitioDsof  A« 
' '      hive  once  belonged  to  Chinn  ^    60.  Whea  and  how  did  C 

TO.  Wbat  can  yaa  state  about  tlie  name  Naoe-Aanam  !  ii. 
fthat  about  the  gnvernment  of  Aaoaml  72.  Who  irai  the  enpHor  of 
^Dnam  rurmerlyl     73.  How  is  CambodiiL  boanclEd  >     74.  In  whil  mber 

' is  tlm  name  written!     75.  What  well-kaowo  product  comes  thenoe! 

in  yoit  state  sbnut  tbe  iulercouise  of  Cambodia  with  olbei 

77.  Describe  its  capital.    76.  Huw  is  Laoa  booDdedl    TS. 

9j  what  great  river  is  it  ttaveraed  7     80.  Describe  its  capital.     81.  Gin 

^-  Dt  of  THOmpa  and  its  chief  town.     b2.  Hoir  ia  Cochin-ChiBi 

83.  Wbatisiti  sbapeJ    B4.  Ia  its  king  powerfult    8S.  Giw 

le  particulars  about  its  government    86.  And  alMiut  its  religioii.    ST. 

lat  is  the  character  of  ita  inhabitants  1    SB.  la  v/hat  nay  have  Chin 

d  Cochin-China  been  connected  1     69.  Mention  the  chief  barboun  of 

^ochin-Cbina,     90.  How  is  Tonkin  bounded  ?     1>1.  Of  what  empire  did  it 

flriginalJj   form    a   parti      93.  Repeat  what  jon  know  about  its  hiilnij. 

I)l.  Give  lume   account  of  its  gnvemmenl.     Ot.  What  fanna  of  icUgMO 

B,an  profeased  by  the  Tonkineae  }    S9.  Describe  th«i  cajutat. 

1  ,  9Q.*  lloiv  is  lbs  peainsula  of  Malacca  bounded  T    97.*  Wlial  do  jmi 

I  now  about  tbe  religion  and  govetnmeDt  of  the  Malaya!     98.  To  what  aecl 

I  ^  they  belong  1    Ulf.  What  ii  their  character,  and  by  what  other  namn 

I  ve  llie;  known  t  100.  What  can  you  state  aboul  their  nrigin  1     101.  How 

^  Malacca  been  aflecled  by  the  Siamese  and  Biiman  power  ?     103.  h 

what  way  is  the  whole  peninsula  imw  governed  1     103.  What  can  yon  sine 

I  l^ut  the  eiEculive  authoKty  there  generally?    IIM.  What  sbuut  thou 

I  nrts  which  are  under  British  influence  ?      lOa.  Where  is  the  St.  of  Ms- 

I  ttcca!   106.  Where  is  Pulo  Penang,  and  by  what  other  name  ia  it  koowal 

I  J07.  To  whom  does  it  belong!      lOB.  Give  its  history.     10».  Where  is 

ika  town  of  Malacca!      HO.  Mention  what  you  know  about  it.      111. 

I  ^tiiul  out  tbe  sitnalion  of  Sincapore.     Hit.  When  was  the  town  of  Siaci- 

i  fpre  founded  I    IIS.  Whence  uoes  it  deiive  its  imjinrtance  !     1 M.  Rrpcil 

"~   :  particuUrs  concerning  it.     IIS,  Of  what  nalious  ii  iU  popnlilion 

1,  and  what  is  its  amauat ! 
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e  is  Australasia.!     117.*  Of  what  docs  it  conaisl !     118.* 

islands.     11 9.*  In  what  way  ai«  they  sometimes  collectively 

littiagnished ?     120*  Is'ame  the  nearest  to  Asia.    121.*   How  h  il  «- 

Ifanit^  from  it,  and  wbat  is  its  general  direction?     133.*  What  is  lh« 

■■— '---)n  of  its  iohabilants!     I21l.*  How  aie  tiiey  governed  !     IM.*  Hen- 

ts  chief  townL    123.  By  what  other  names  is  Sumatra  known  !   Ufi. 

ion  some  of  its  political  divisions.    127.  What  can  you  state  aboM 

leking  of  Bantam?    1S8.  What  about  tbe  British  pouessions  in  Saaa,' 

-     129.  Whatsovereigntydoliie  Dutch  claim  in  Sumatra!     I  JO.  Gi« 

W'ffiaie  account  of  the  forms  of  government  in  Sumatra.     131.  And  of  ila 

I  ^tale  of  mligion  there. 

|.Iil2.*  By  what  othei  name  is  Borneo  known,  and  what  is  iu  size!  US.' 
'.situated.  134.*  What  is  the  religion  of  the  inhabitants!  Hi.' 
Lt  governed!  131.*  What  foieigneia  have  settled  Iheiet  IJT. 
1  you  state  about  the  figure  of  Borneo!  138.  By  what  name  an 
itants  known,  and  what  aboul  their  anliqaily!  139.  Nans  tin 
iutcb  factories  on  the  island.  140.  What  can  yon  metttton 
flia  !  141.  Describe  the  capital  of  Bomeo.  142.  Givi 
•  /,  of  JJillilQn.     143.  A\«>  a\  t.Ue  V.  rf  ftinVs.. 
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L*  Wliere  is  tb«  I.  of  Celebes  1  145.  What  db  yw  vemember  about 
pital  ?  146.*  To  what  Strait  has  it  given  name  T  147.  By  what  other 
I  is  Celebes  known?  148.  What  is  its  figure  1  149.  Name  its  chief 
160.  Mention  some  of  the  States  into  which  it  is  divided.  161. 
:  is  the  religion  of  the  natives  T  152.  What  can  you  state  about  the 
ments  of  the  Portuguese  here  1  163.  And  about  those  of  the  Dutch  ? 
Where  is  the  I.  cf  Palawan,  and  what  about  it?  155.  Point  oat 
ituation  of  the  Sooloo  Archipelago.  156.  Mention  its  chief  island^ 
he  number  of  the  others.  157.  What  do  you  know  about  their  sove- 
ty  1  158.  And  the  religion  professed  by  the  natives  1  159.  How  do 
and  the  Spanish  colonists  near  them  agree  1 

0.*  Where  is  the  group  of  the  Philippine  Islands?  161.*  "By  what 
names  are  they  known,  and  why  so?  162.*  Name  the  principaf 
1.  163.*  What  others  do  you  remember?  164.*  To  whom  are  these 
is  subject?  165.*  Which  is  the  capital  town  of  the  group?  166.  What; 
t  does  this  town  give  to  the  whole  group?  167.  Give  some  particulars 
t  the  Spanish  dominion  over  them.  168.  Give  some  account  of  their 
irery.  169.  And  of  their  conquest  by  the  Spaniards.  170.  Did  the 
sh  ever  gain  possession  of  Manilla,  and  when?  171.  What  is  the  state* 
le  Spanish  power  in  the  Philippines  ?  172.  Mention  what  you  know 
t  Manilla. 

rS.*  In  what  way  is  the  name  of  Molucca  Islands  understood  in  its 

Qsive  sense?    174.*  What  islands  are  thus  included  in  it?     175.* 

He  is  the  Molucca  Passage  ?    176.  Which  are  the  Molucca  Islands  in 

more  confined  sense  of  the  term  ?    177.  Which  are  the  Spice  Islands? 

.  To  whom  have  they  been  subject  at  various  times  ?   '179.  What  do 

know  about  the  Mahometan  religion  in  them?    180.  What  European 

ons  have  at  various  times  had  dominion  over  them?    181.  Where  is 

Dutch  capital  in  them?    182.*  Where  is  Papua  or  New  Guinea? 

w*  What  can  you  state  about  its  extent  and  figure  ?    184.*  How  is  it 

irated  from   Australia?      185.*  By  what  names  are  the  inhabitants 

wn  ?    186.*  Give  some  description  of  them.    187.*  What  is  their  re- 

on?    188.  When  and  by  whom  was  New  Guinea  discovered?    189. 

scribe  the  appearance  of  its  inhabitants.    190.  What  do  yov  know  about 

tr  manners  and  character?    191.  What  islands  can  you  mention  to  the 

E.  of  New  Guinea?    192.  Where  are  the  Peloo,  the  Gaioline,.  and  the 

drone,  Islands? 

193.*  Give  the  situation  of  the  I.  of  Java.    194.*  Where  are  the  Sunda 

es,  and  whence  are  they  so  named?    195.*  To  whom  does  Java  belong? 

6.*  What  do  you  recollect  about  the  religion  of  the  Javanese?     197.* 

hat  can  you  state  about  Batavia  ?    198.*  What  other  cities  can  you  men- 

n  in  Java  ?    199.  How  was  Java  originally  divided  ?    200.  Name  the 

vemments  into  which  it  is  now  divided.    201.  Describe  the  Dutch  sys- 

n  of  governing  the  country.    202.  How  came  the  English  to  attack  the 

and  ?    208.  What  was  the  consequence  of  that  attack,  and  who  now 

fsess  Java  ?    204.  What  can  you  state  respecting  the  Javanese  native 

/vemment  ?    205.  Describe  the  town  of  Batavia.    206.  What  islands  can 

u  mention  between  Java  and  New  Guinea?    207.  Give  some  account  of 

tat  inhabitants.    208.  Mention  what  you  know  about  the  i,  of  Timor. 

209.*  What  other  name  has  Australia  ?     210.*  Describe  its  situation* 

LI.*  What  is  its  size,  and  what  was  it  long  supposed  to  be  ?   212.*  Where 

New  South  Wales  ?    213.*  Mention  what  you  know  about  the  interior 

*  Australia.    214.*  What  about  its  coast    215.*  Name  its  chief  rivers'. 

16.*  Give  some  account  of  its  natives.    217.  Where  did  Great  Britain 

rmerly  banish  her  felons?    218.  Where  does  she  now  send  them?    219c' 
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Whsl  plate  in  Anstralia.  was  fiist  fiicd  on  for  this  purpoie 

was  thit,  and  wlist  other  place  waa  preferred^    231.  Detcrilie 

Mountwni.     222.  How  is  the  lerriloiy  of  the  colony  divided  1 

Mribfl  i«  capital.    824.  UeQUon  iu  other  chief  towns.     22S.  Whai 

Briliih  settfemenla  can  you  mention  in  Australial    326.  Where  a 

Dirmeo'i  Land  1    227.  To  whom  does  it  belong  1    338.  Mention  « 

harbours.     229.  Deicribc  its  copiul.     230.  Name  its  othtr  chief  i 

tl.  Gi>e  the  iituBlioD  of  New  Zeeland.      232.    Mentioa  its  com] 

Its.    33S.  Whai  can  you  slate  respecting  iU  inhabiUntB  1 
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<m.*  What  does  the  name  at  Polyneiia  signily  1  315.*  To  Hhst  illudi 
.  it  strictly  appliedl  336>*  What  other  islands  does  it  inclade  in  iti 
(Be  eilenaive  application?  2JT.*  Mention  the  principal  groups  of  Poly- 
sna.  aas.' Where  is  Olaheilel  239.' What  about  the  Sandwich  Islamti' 
U.*  Where  Is  Owhyee,  and  what  ocirurred  there!  211-  What  is  tin 
■Inreof  all  these  islands  I  843.  Give  some  account  of  their  uihabitanhT 
It.  What  can  you  itate  about  their  religionl  244.  To  whom  do  tbtK 
luids  belong  t 


CHAPTER  XXU. 


*'- 1  .*  How  is  Asiatic  Rnssia  bounded  ]  2.*  State  iti  area  and  populilidB. 
v.*  In  what  ways  ii  the  aame  Siberia  used?  4.  What  is  Ibe  geneni  di>- 
i»%Cter  of  Asiatic  Roasia  ?  S.  In  what  lone  is  mnch  of  its  lerrilaij  t  Oi 
Whatis  the  coniequence  of  its  teraole  situation!  7.  What  can  yon  meii- 
ISOd  about  the  approaches  to  it  by  sea!  6.*  tlention  some  cbaractehstic 
Ikttnres  of  the  mounlaini  of  Asiatic  Russia.  9.*  Describe  the  great  nmR 
WSayansk  or  Yablonmy.  10.»  Where  are  the  OuialM'.!  !!.•  Whereo 
Ae  great  range  o(  the  Cnuoasui!  12.*  What  is  the  general  choractei  of  ihe 
Hrers  of  Asiatic  Ruwo!  1>.*  Where  do  moat  of  them  rise  and  terminated 
14.*  Give  same  account  of  the  R.  Obe  audits  tributaries.  16.*  And  of  die 
CL.  Eniaei.  I6-*  What  other  rivers  can  you  mention  in  the  N.  E.  pan  of 
fliecounlry!  17.'  Describe  the  R.  Volga.  IS*  And  also  the  H.  Ounl. 
10.  Name  the  chief  gulfs  of  Asiatic  Russia.  20.  What  otiier  inland  lea  bu 
It  beaidea  the  Caspian  1  81 .  Mentioo  its  principal  capes. 
'  23.*  How  is  Asiatic  Russia  divided!  99.*  What  leligion  is  protesitd 
uo!  24.*  What  do  you  remember  about  its  inhabitants!  25.*  Foiwlmt 
MrpoH  does  the  Russian  govemmenl  ase  it !  80.  What  progress  bas  Cbiit- 
auutymade  in  Asiatic  Russia!  27.  What  religion  is  geaeraily  diffiiwd 
'B*erit!  26.  What  EupersllIioDS  are  peculiar  to  Siberia!  29.  How  wu  It 
'k^abit«d  prior  u>  its  coai(Uesl  by  the  Russians '.  SO.  How  do  the  Ruuiam 
keep  it  in  subjection!  il.In  what  way  do  they  seek  to  conciliate  the  iokl- 
Utanlsl  82.  Whei«  do  the  Samoedi  dwell  !  SI.  Where  are  the  Tunsmsit 
Mntonedl  34.  What  other  hunting  iiibcs  can  you  name  near  them  t  U. 
Vhat  tribes  inhabit  ^e  S.  part  of  the  country?  36.  Copy  out  tbe  lahli 
^om  Section  Eleven. 

■  87."  WhereisTohobkl  38.*  What  renders  it  important  !  SO.*  When 
was  it  founded  !  40.*  Mention  some  other  particulars  concerning  il.  41, 
.foint  out  the  situation  of  Irkoutsk.  43.  Give  some  account  of  it.  4J,  Dt- 
«cribe  Okotsk.  44.  Where  are  the  Kurile  Islands,  and  what  about  Ihcm^ 
"1.  Give  the  aituauon  of  Kiacliti.    W,  Ytk-j  is.  \i  wonhY  of  note  1    V. 


Independent  Tartary*  tt 

in  what  else  you  know  about  if!  48.*  Where  is  Astrakhan?  49.* 
hat  is  it  remarkable  1  60.*  Repeat  what  you  remember  about  it« 
hat  did  Peter  the  Great  design  coucerniDg  it  ?  62.  Of  what  nations 
s  present  population  consist  "i  63.  Of  what  kingdom  was  it  formerly 
pitall  64.  How  and  when  did  it  cease  to  be  sol  65.  Where  is 
66.  Give  some  description  of  it. 

INDBPENDSNT  TARTARY* 

*  In  what  way  is  the  name  Tartary  applied  in  its  mott  extended  sense  1 
How  is  this  enormous  country  inhabited  1    69.*  Have  its  natives  any 

I  60.*  How  is  it  divided  1  61.*  Give  the  limits  of  Independent 
y  7  62.*  State  its  area  and  population  1  6S.*  What  can  you  men* 
bout  its  boundaiy  on  the  side  of  India  and  China  1    64.*  What  terri- 

are  frequently  included  in  it  ?    66.*  Why  is  Independent  Tartary  ao 

I I  66.*  What  sort  of  a  country  is  it  1  67.*  What  great  ranges  do  iu 
tains  connect?  68.*  Where  are  the  mountains  <h  Beloo-Tag  and 
-Tau?  69.*  What  about  the  Ala-Tau  1  70.*  Describe  the  mountain* 
called  The  Rampart  of  Gog  and  Magog  1    71.*  What  do  you  remem- 

jout  the  rivers  of  Independent  Tartary  1  72.*  Give  the  course  of  the 
ihon.  73.*  Also  that  of  the  Amoo.  74.  Where  is  the  R.  Ourall 
Vhere  is  the  R.  Irtish,  and  what  about  it  1  76.  What  other  rivers  can 
same  in  Independent  Tartary  1  77.  Give  some  account  of  the  Aral 
78.  What  do  you  remember  about  the  Caspian  Sea  1  79.  Mention 
of  the  snudler  lakes  in  Independent  Tartary.  80.  What  are  termed 
les? 

.*  What  religion  do  the  Tartars  profess  1    82,*  To  what  sect  do  they 

ig,  and  in  what  way  Ae  they  guided  by  the  Koran  1    83.*  What  is  the 

te  of  their  government  1    84.*  What  particulars  can  you  mention  con- 

ing  it7    86.*  Name  some  of  the  chief  tribes  of  Independent  I'artaiy. 

By  what  other  names  is  it  known  ?    87.  Whence  has  it  derived  these  ? 

Repeat  what  you  know  about  the  origin  of  the  name  Tartar.    89. .  What 

!ars  to  be  their  proper  appellation,  and  to  what  race  do  they  belong? 

When  do  the  Tartars  first  figure  in  history  ?    91.  With  what  nation 

)  they  joined  ?    92.  What  was  the  consequence  of  this  union  to  them  ? 

Who  was  Tamerlane  ?    94.  Mention  some  points  in  his  history.    96. 

It  do  you  remember  about  his  successors?    96.  To  what  state  is  the 

itry  now  reduced  ?    97.  Who  are  now  the  most  important  people  in  it? 

Give  some  account  of  their  invasion  and  present  dominions.    99.  What 

rpendent  Tartar  tribes  can  yon  name?   .100.  What  is  their  condition  ? 

01.*  What  other  name  has  Bokhara,  and  what  is  said  to  be  the  significa^ 

of  it  ?    102.*  Whcie  is  it  situated,  and  what  about  it  ?    103.*  Describe 

capital.    104.  What  ^pearance  doles  it  present?     106.  What  is  the 

racter  of  its  inhabitants  ?    106.  Of  what  nations  is  its  ]>opulation  com* 

ed?    107.  Mention  some  points  in  its  history.    108.*  Give  the  situation 

iamarcand.    109.*  For  what  is  it  famous  ?    110.*  What  particulars  can 

I  mention  concerning  it  ?    1 1 1 .  G  ive  some .  account  of  the  court  of  Tamer^ 

6  here.    112.  Name  the  two  chief  towns  of  Turkestan^    113.  Describe 

iva.    114.  Where  do  the  Kirgees  dwell?    116.  How  are  they  divided  ? 

I.  What  is  their  mode  of  life  ?    117.  Give  Some  account  of  them.    118. 

what  way  are  they  connected  with  Russia  ? 
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e  the  compcuenl  patu  nf  Ihe  ChincEe  Em[Hrc  , 

Mbec  afjpellaliaa  is  CbiDese  TorUiy  known,  and  what  is  its  character  ? 
HoH'  is  it  bounded  1  1.*  Stale  its  area  and  populalioo.  5."  Is  it  a  muuv 
piDOUB  country  1  5,'  How  is  its  N.  frontier  rorined  !  7."  What  can  ym 
4tBte  about  the  range  of  the  Gieat  Altai  M'.?  H.*  VVIitu  about  Ihe  S.  pan 
^  Chitieu  Taitm?  1  0.'  Describe  Ihe  chief  liver  of  Mongolia.  10.  Whit 
'"-  1  can  you  mcatlon  io  it  ?  11.  What  gieot  rivers  have  their  sourcei  in 
12.  Mention  the  chief  lakes  of  Chinese  Tnitajy.  13.  Describe  tb* 
rt  of  Shamo.  14.  Where  is  the  Sea  of  Japan?  IS.  Where  ii  ifc 
Velloir  Sea,  and  what  gu)b  does  it  contain  1  Ifl.  Name  the  chief  capei  of 
Uongolia. 

.,  IT.*  What  is  the  religion  of  the  Mogul  Tartars  1  IS.*  Whatsupetstitimu 
mneratian  do  they  entertiia  for  their  Lamosl  19.'  What  can  you  stale 
Idmul  Ihe  ^wer  of  the  Mogul  princes  t  2U.*  To  whom  are  tbey  aubjeu  I 
BI.*  What  is  the  character  of  this  subjecdon  1  33.*  Descnbe  the  autbotilx 
af  the  Khans.  i!3.  Haw  wera  the  Mongols  formerly  divided  1  ii.  Whal 
KSuence  did  Jenghiz  Khaa  uoueu  over  Uiem?  2J.  How  were  ikji 
IGnded  afUi  his  death  I  20.  Give  some  account  of  the  Doetben-OireL  », 
iw  came  Ihe  Mongols  10  besubJGct  to  China?  28.  What  is  theii  pewat 
pditical  condition  1  30.  What  renders  Ihe  conquests  of  Ihe  MangoU  'an- 
fonantl  SO.  Wilh  what  other  people  were  the/connecled?  31,  By  wtut 
olber  appellation  have  tbey  been  dislinguisbed  !  3S.  When  did  Ibey  chu^ 
iti  3!1.  What  Iribei  canyon  mention  amongit  themi  34.  What  was  then 
~  litical  condition  in  the  ninth  century  \  35.  Ciive  tlie  history  of  Jeogbii 
..lan.  30.  What  countries  did  he  invadel  37.  Who  was  OkU;  !  la. 
What  particulars  can  you  menlion  in  his  history  1  3D.  What  counliies  did 
ht  and  his  generals  ravage?  40.  Did  Ihey  invade  Asia  Minor  and  Sydi) 
41.  What  was  the  consequence  of  Oklay's  death,  and  by  whom  was  heme- 
— j-j^  ^2,  What  did  Menku  do?  43.  What  put  an  end  to  llie  Moi^ 
jigoty?  44.  Into  what  stales  did  it  subsequently  beconie  <Uvide<l  t 
•IS.  What  conqueror  luccefded  Oktayl  40.  To  what  Iciritone*  was  lit 
JHIue  of  liie  M(^l  Empire  applied?  47.  What  does  Ibis  appellation  sigvilj 
^  its  mote  restricted  aenae  ?  48.  What  Mongol  chief  e%cted  the  conquel 
-^  Hiodoostan  *    40.  Give  some  pnrticulais  in  bi«  hiitocy.    50.  What  can 

tl  stale  about  Ihe  emperors  Acbai  and  Anningiebe  1 
:  fil.*  How  is  the  Mongol  nation  subdivided?  G2.*  What  is  their  mode  of 
63.*  Give  sooie  account  of  their  capital  city.  fi4.*  What  about 
im  ?  as.  Describe  the  I.  of  Sagalin.  SO.  By  what  people  is  it  in- 
Lted?  57.  Where  is  Corea,  and  what  about  it?  SB.  Where  do  Vus 
Calmuoke  dwell  1  50.  Mention  what  you  know  about  Little  Bote- 
D.  Where  is  Little  Tibet?    61.  Give  some  aeconnt o/ it.    62.  Men- 

fl3.*  Where  is  Tibet?  04.*  Upon  what  counliies  does  it  touch?  OS.' 
9  whom  is  it  subject  ?  60.*  Mane  its  capital.  G7.  What  can  you  Mats 
■put  the  Viceroy  of  Tibet  1  GS.  Who  are  styled  Lamas,  aad  what  doctriit 
I  lh«y  reject  ?  GO.  Of  whom  du  they  consider  themselves  to  be  the  aiiny 
nti!  TO.  What  can  you  state  about  this  personage?  71.  Where dott,''" 
Gnmd  Luna  reside?  73.  Mendon  what  yon  know  about  his  pteietiilM 
^ —      jj_  In  ^buvil.]  does  the  leli^on  of  the  TitKtiaiu  dife] 
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that  of  the  Brahminical  Hindoos  ?  74.  In  what  capacity  is  the  Grand  Lama 
regarded  ?  75.  How  is  his  power  neutralized  by  the  emperor  of  China  ? 
76.  Where  is  Lassa,  and  by  what  other  names  is  it  known  X  77.  For  what 
is  it  remarkable  1  78.  Mention  some  particulars  concerning  it.  79.  What 
can  you  mention  about  the  personal  residence  of  the  Grand  Lama  ? 

80.*  How  is  China  Proper  bounded  1  81  .*  State  its  area  and  population;. 
82.*  Wliat  can  you  mention  about  the  exaggerated  statement  of  its  popula- 
tion ?  83.*  Give  the  superficial  extent  and  population  of  the  whole  Chinese 
Empire.  84.  What  do  you  remember  about  the  statements  of  the  Chinese 
respecting  their  population?  85.  Mention  the  rarious  names  by  whicb 
China  is  known.  86.  To  what  antiquity  do  the  Chinese  pretend?  8T« 
Whence  do  they  appear  to  have  obtained  these  fabulous  accounts.  88. 
What  is  the  most  interesting  portion  of  their  history  1  89.  How  was  Jenghiz 
Khan  connected  with  China,  and  what  did  he  purpose  respecting  it  t  90.  By 
whom  were  his  successors  supplanted?  91.  What  interesting  particulars  do- 
you  remember  concerning  the  Mantchoo-Tartars  ? 

92.*  Describe  the  Northernmost  range  of  mountains  in  China.  98.*  Give 
some  account  of  the  chain  called  Nan-ling.  94.*  In  what  way  is  it  divided  ? 
95.*  Describe  these  divisions.  96.  What  ether  high  ridges  can  you  mention 
in  China?  97.*  Name  the  two  principal  rivers  of  China.  98.*  Where  dd 
they  rise  and  terminate?  99.*  Describe  the  course  of  the  Hoang-Ho. 
100.*  And  also  that  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang.  101.  Name  the  chief  tributa-i 
ries  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang.  102.  What  other  rivers  can  you  mention  in* 
China  ?  103.  Give  some  account  of  its  principal  lakes.  104.  What  can 
you  state  respecting  its  canals  ? 

105.*  What  religion  is  established  in  China  ?  106.*  Mention  the  three 
systems  of  religion  professed  there.  107.*  What  is  the  form  of  government  in 
China?  108.*  Deiine  the  power  of  the  Chinese  Emperor.  109.*  What 
titles  does  he  take?  110.*  What  homage  is  paid  him?  111.  When  did 
Confucius  flourish ?  112.  What  name  £d  he  obtain?  118.  How  do  the 
Chinese  reganl  his  doctrines  ?  114.  What  general  system  did  he  pursue? 
115.  What  moral  speculations  did  he  avoid?  116.  What  great  principles 
did  he  maintain  ccnceming  the  Deity  ?  117.  And  what  did  he  teach  con- 
cerning the  human  body?  118.  What  distance  did  he  place  between  the 
Deity  and  man?  119.  What  did  he  propagate  concerning  moral  duties! 
120.  Give  his  notion  about  the  essence  of  the  Deity.  121.  What  can  you 
state  about  his  worship  of  the  Host  of  Heaven  ?  122.  Who  are  the  Taotze  ? 
128.  Give  some  account  of  their  doctrines.  124.  What  do  you  know  about 
their  priests  ?    125.  Mention  what  you  remember  about  the  religion  of  Fo. 

126.  What  prerogatives  does  the  Emperor  of  China  possess  ?  127.  How 
is  he  assisted  in  his  office  ?  128.  To  whom  are  the  affairs  of  government 
entrusted?  129.  Is  there  any  hereditary  nobility  in  China?  130.  What  is 
the  road  to  distinction  there  ?  131.  Who  are  styled  Mandarins  ?  132.  Give 
some  account  of  their  office  and  authority.  133.  What  grade  in  literary 
eminence  does  China  hold  amongst  the  nations  of  the  world  ?  134.  To  whal 
does  this  appear  owing?  135.  In  what  way  does  its  art  of  writing  seem  to 
prove  this?  186.  Mention  what  you  know  about  its  mode  of  writing.  137. 
What  about  its  printing  ?  138.  Copy  out  tlie  table  from  Section  Thirty- 
four. 

139.*  When  and  why  was  the  Great  Wall  of  China  built  ?  140.*  Give 
its  length  and  direction.  141.  Describe  its  appearance.  142.*  Where  is 
Pekin  situated  ?  143.*  Why  is  it  remarkable  ?  144.*  Mention  some  par- 
ticnlars  concerning  it.  145.  What  does  the  name  Pekin  signify?  146. 
Why  was  it  so  called  ?  147.  By  what  other  name  is  it  known  ?  148.  De- 
scribe its  appearance.    149.  Also  that  of  the  imperial  palace..   1^Q«*  W^<^\% 


to  Empire  of  Japan. 

hNaoldnl  ISl.*  What  does  iti  name  meiin,  and  wby  wu  it  rolnicrl;  Mi 
lebntedt  ISa.*  Giveeome  deBCriptiaa  of  iL  1S3.  By  wbal  othei  nimtii' 
itknownl  154.  Wbal  ia  »id  to  have  been  its  fDrmer  condition?  tSf. 
Wh>(  11  its  present  state  I     156.  Describe  its  Porcelain  Tower. 

laT.*  By  what  other  name  it  Caoton  known,  and  nbere  ii  it  citualnll 
1S8,*  For  who!  is  it  remarkable  1  IS9.*  What  can  you  state  aboal  \ia  Ita- 
Iradetliere?  160.*  Who  campOH  the  Hong-Council  !  161.*  Give  ihe  p>^ 
falioa  of  Canton.  102.  What  can  joii  remember  about  Ihe  CDiDmencemCDl  of 
Europeans  trading  with  Canton  !  1G3.  Wbal  parliculaiB  can  you  meDUN 
■bout  this  trade  )  1U4.  Describe  the  different  Irading-faclorie*  there.  16S. 
'iWhat  can  you  mention  about  the  appearance  nf  Canton  ^  166.  What  else 
'do  you  remember  cuncemia|  it  ?  167.  Where  is  the  I.  of  Macao,  and  fm 
irhal  i>  it  renuriiable^  168.  Give  the  history  at  the  Portuguese  Htlleneal 
tbtre.  ISU.  Describe  iti  importaiice  and  ipjearaDce.  ITD.  Aleoiion  vbil 
%IN  know  about  Ibe  I.  of  Hainan.  ITl.  Describe  the  I.  of  Formosa.  ITS. 
What  Chinese  islands  lie  to  the  E.  of  the  latlet  t 


.  17I."  Point  out  the  situation  of  the  Japanese  Empiic  174.»  Of  wkil 
'Wands  is  it  composed?  ITS.*  State  its  area  and  population.  ITS.*  B; 
'Mat  other  names  is  it  known  ?  ITT.  What  point  can  yon  mentioa  in  the 
Japanese  characlerl  178.  When  and  liy  whom  waatheirempiredisco/etrf' 
kT9.  Give  some  account  of  the  Gnt  Poduguese  settlements  there.  IW. 
'  Tkad  tikawise  of  those  of  the  Dutch.  181.*  Describe  the  general  aspect  of 
the  Japanese  Islands.    1H2.*  How  is  Nipon  traversed  1     IS3.*  What  csB 

C  state  about  tlie  Mountains  of  Fnsil  184.*  What  about  the  otbei 
Dtaius  in  Niponl  ISfi.  What  is  the  character  of  the  Japknese  r 
iSa,  Mentioa  the  chief  of  them.  197.  DescribB  the  L.  of  Oia. 
What  about  the  Japanese  canals]  1H9.*  Give  the  names  and  situBli 
tta  chief  Straits  in  Japan.  190.'  Also  of  its  principal  Gulls.  191.*  Ueo. 
'tton  the  chief  Capes  in  Kipon. 

'  JVJ.*  What  is  tbereli^on  of  the  Japanesel  193.*  Name  its  two  xcti. 
]a4.*  What  can  you  state  about  the  Sinlot  19S.*  What  about  the 
findsdol  196.  Mention  some  particulajs  in  the  Sinto  creed.  lOT.  De- 
Seribe  their  temples.  198.  Who  is  the  Dairi,  and  what  about  the  inleiioT 
.piiesu  1  190.  Give  some  account  of  the  sect  named  Shulo.  200.*  Wbo 
I  tras  fonuerly  the  supreme  luler  in  Japan  1  201.*  In  what  light  did  hii  mil- 
<  facta  view  him  ^  2U2.*  How  came  he  to  lose  his  power  1  203.*  In  okal 
'  'Va;  is  he  stili  regarded  1  304.*  Who  is  the  Cubo-Sama  1  205-  What  do 
'lyoa  know  about  the  court  of  the  Dairi  1  g06.  And  about  the  homage  paid 
'4Khiin1  SOT.  Where  dues  he  reside!  SOS.  What  can  you  stat«  aboullbe 
[  eourt  and  authoHty  of  the  Cubo-Sanii  1  209.  What  about  Ibe  herediUiy 
'fnneei  and  chiefs  1 

aiO.*  Name  the  largest  of  the  Japanese  Islands.  211.*  Meotioii  ili 
eapital  and  the  melroplis  of  the  whole  empire.  212,"  Where  is  it  tituaUdT 
Kin.*  What  other  particulars  can  you  mention  about  if!  214,  Desciibe 
IheappearaDce  of  Jedo.  216."  Where  is  Meaco!  216."  'Why  is  it  eele- 
btaled  *  217."  Give  some  desctiption  of  it.  21S.  By  what  olfier  nimt  ii 
the  I.  of  Jesso  known  1  219.  Describe  its  situation.  220.  What  do  ycu 
lonember  about  its  chief  townl  231.  What  about  the  Kurile  Ishnns' 
B8S,  Mention  what  you  know  about  the  I.  of  Sikoke.  S23.  Where  is  Ike 
I.  ofKiusiu?  224.  By  what  other  name  is  it  known  1  225.  What  caW 
mtntion  about  it  in  connexion  with  the  Dutch  T  S2Q.  Describe  it 
Give  some  ai:cuunt  of  the  I.  of  Falsislo. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


CONTINENT   OF   AFRICA. 


1.*  How  U  Africa  boanded?  2.*  What  is  ifci  siie  compared  with  that  of 
£nropo  1  i.*  What  renders  it  less  important  1  4.*  What  can  you  state 
about  its  cultivation  1  5.*  What  are  understood  by  the  Oases  of  Africa  ? 
•.*  Give  some  account  of  M^.  Atias*  7.*  Describe  the  Desert  of  Sahara. 
8.*  What  do  you  remember  about  the  range  of  mountains  called  the  Bladi 
Harutshi  0.*  How  is  the  Valley  of  the  Nile  enclosed  1  10.*  What  can 
you  state  about  the  adjacent  high  land  1  11.^.  Where  are  the  M*.  of  the 
Moon  1  12.*  What  is  their  supposed  extent,  and  whence  have  they  derived 
their  name  1  13.*  What  mountains  can  you  mention  in  the  S.  £.  parts  of  • 
Africa  1    14.  Copy  out  the  table  in  Section  Four. 

16.*  Where  is  the  £mpire  of  Morocco,  and  of  what  parts  is  it  composed  ? 
IQ.*  Name  its  chief  cities.  17.*  Give  the  situation  and  chief  cities  of  the 
9tate  of  Algiers.  18.*  Also  those  of  Tunis.  19.*  Also  those  of  Tripoli. 
^.*  What  do  you  know  about  Barcat  21.*  What  can  you  mention  about 
Ibe  limits  and  extent  of  Egypt  t  22.*  Name  its  subdivisions.  2S.*  And  its 
principal  cities.  24.*  Describe  the  situation  and  chief  towns  of  Nubia. 
:U»,*  Also  those  of  Abyssinia.  26.*  Also  those  of  Kordofan,  Dar-Fur,  and 
Waday.  27.*  What  states  and  cities  can  you  mention  round  L.  Tchad  t  28.* 
Where  i»  Howssa  ?  29.*  Name  some  of  its  cities.  S9.*  What  can  you 
•Ute  about  Soudan  7  81.*  Give  some  account  of  Seoegambia.  82.*  Wh«« 
is  Sierra  Leone,  and  to  whom  does  it  belong  1  88.*  Where  is  the  Coast  ol 
Guinea,  and  how  is  it  divided  1  34.*  Give  the  situation  of  Lower  Guinea. 
86.*  Of  what  States  is  it  composed? 

86.*  Describe  the  colony  or  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  87.*  To  whom 
does  it  belong  1  88.*  Where  do  the  Hottentots  dwell  1  89.*  What  tnhe$ 
dwell  to  the  N,  of  it  1  40.*  Where  do  the  Kaffers,  Tambookies,  and  Mam-- 
bookies,  dwell  1  41.*  Where  is  Mocaranga,  and  b^  what  other  name  is  it 
known  i  42.*  Name  the  states  which  compose  it.  48.*.  What  do  you 
lemember  about  Mozambique?  44.*  What  about  Zanxibar  and  AjanT 
45.*  Give  some  account  of  the  Comoro  Isles.  46.*  And  of  the  Seychelles. 
47.*  Where  is  Socotra  1  48.*  Where  are  Bourbon,  Mauritius,  and  Roderi- 
l^e,  and  what  about  them  1  49.*  What  islands  can  you  mention  off  the 
Coast  of  Guinea  1  60.*  To  whom  do  they  belong  1  61.*  Where  are  the 
Cape  Verde  Islands?  62.*  Where  are  the  Canary  I*.?  68.*  Where  are 
the  Madeiras  and  Azores  1  64.*  To  what  Powers  do  these  four  last  groups 
belong?    66.  Copy  out  the  table  from  Section  Thirteen. 

66.*  What  rivers  can  you  name  in  Morocco  ?  67.*  And  what  rivers  in 
Algiers?  68.*  Give  the  course  of  the  R.  Mejerdah.  69.*  Describe  the 
iources  of  the  R.  Nile.  60.*  What  can  you  state  about  the  Blue  Nile  and 
White  Nile  ?  61.*  Whera  do  their  waters  meet,  and  what  about  the  united 
stream  ?  62.*  Give  some  account  of  the  R.  Tacazze.  68.*  And  of  the 
IL  Djyr.  64.*  Where  does  the  R.  Ni«r  rise,  and  by  what  other  names  is  it 
known  ?  66.*  Give  some  account  of  its  course.  66.*  And  of  its  supposed 
OPmiezion  with  L.  Tchad  and  the  R.  Nile.  67.*  What  rivers  can  you  men« 
tioa  in  the  Westernmost  part  of  Africa  ?  68.*  Repeat  what  you  know  about 
tJbe  R.  Zahir.  69.*  Wnat  great  livers  are  near  it?  70.*  Describe  the 
Oraose  R.  71.*  What  rivers  can  you  mention  on  the  £•  coast  of  Africa? 
72.  Copy  out  the  table  from  Section  Eighteen. 
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Barhary  States i 

Vrlnl  ctn  yoQ  alate  about  the  Gulfs  of  Sidra  txiA  C^)u1    HA 

TVbere  is  tbe  GuirofGuiaea,  and  wbal  Ba^s  doet  it  contain!    75.*  WhMtk 

'    Sofala  Baj!     76*  Where  is  ibe  Sea  of  B&b-el-MandeL  T     77.*  DeKnlie 

-  Red  Sea.     78.*  Name  tbe  cbieF  inlaod  seas  of  Afnci.     79.*  DeMiibe 

„._  Strait  of  Gibrallai.    80.*  Also  Ihe  Monmbique  Channel.     81.*  Whm 

Wthe  Strait  of  Bab-el'MandebT    82.*  Mention  the  cbief  capes  ofAbicaii 

^Mediterranean.     81.*  Wheis  aC.  SpatteU     81.*   What  proraontonei 

—  you  name  on  th«  Western  coast  of  the  eontinnit!     8&.*  And  on  ibc 

tof  Guinea?     86.*  What  can  jou  st.-tte  about  the  C.  of  Good  Hope 

C.  Agnlhaa  ?     87.*  What  capes  i»n  you  name  on  the  Eutcni  tout 

of  Africa! 

CHAPTEE  XXV. 


'  la  what  way  is  the  ippellaliou  Bajbary  used!  2.*  UenliDo  lla 
Slates  to  nhich  it  is  appHed.  S.*  Whence  is  the  name  derived!  4.*  Gin 
^pnie  aci^ount  of  the  ISorbers.  &.'  Whence  hare  the  Moors  derived  tbnr 
Mtinel  6.*  Where  do  they  dwell!  7.*  What  ate  their  habits  of  life!  8. 
In  what  way  are  the  Berbers  governed  T  9.  In  wbnt  way  do  they  obey  the 
ifiooti.  ?  10.  What  can  you  meotioa  about  the  Arabs  of  Bubaiy  •  U.  In 
wbai  way  are  tbey  governed  '.     12.  How  are  the  Jews  treated  in  Baibuy ! 

13.*  Where  is  M'.  Atlas,  and  what  is  its  altitude!  14,*  Descjibe  its 
apurse.  IS.*  'Ihioogli  what  countries  does  it  pass!  10."  What  l^end  a 
Coanecled  with  it  in  ancient  fable!  17,*  To  what  ocean  bas  it  ^yea  tunat 
le.  Where  is  Gebel  Tedla?  19.  What  can  you  state  about  Apes'  Hilll 
90-  What  mountaioscanyoumeDtion  in  Algiers!  31.  Describe  tlie  Soauif 
"'     32.  Also  the  Soudah  M'.,  and  the  continuation  of  them.    83.*  NudA 


rs  of  Barbary  which  run  into  tbe  Adantic  Ocean.    24."  Whatdo 

S  remember  about  the  R.  Moulouia  ?  25.*  What  about  the  rivras  Mqo- 
aod  Zaab!  30."  What  other  rivers  of  Barbary  can  yon  mention,  whicli 
mu  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea !  27.  Deraribe  tbe  likes  traversed  by  Ihi 
iLCabes.  28.  What  can  you  state  about  the  Lakes  of  Buerta  and  Mdfi;! 
3ft.  Mention  what  you  know  about  The  Shott.  30.  And  about  L.Iil- 
tori.  31."  Name  the  chief  capes  of  Barbary  on  the  Atlan^  Ocean.  31* 
4lso  those  in  the  Medilerraneaa  Sea,  33.*  Describe  tbe  Stnit  of  Uibraltai. 
U.*  What  call  you  state  about  the  Great  Syrtis !  3S.*  What  about  the 
Vttle  Syrtis  !  36.  Name  the  other  chief  gulfs  of  Barbary. 
.  S7.*  How  is  the  Empire  of  Morocco  bounded!  38,*  Stale  its  area  ud 
--     '  39.*  Of  what  parts  isit  tomposcd!    41).*  Whence  is  its  nilH 

41.*  What  about  IheMsors  atulMoriscoes!  43."  What  is  the 
lidigion  of  the  Moors  !  43.*  What  ii  tbe  nature  of  their  goremineal  \  44, 
%a  vhat  sect  do  the  Moon  belong!  45.  Give  some  account  of  Ibett  relipous 
'Vkd  inpeistitious  habits.  46.  What  completes  the  despotism  of  Monioiia I 
'4'.  How  are  its  subjects  treated  by  th^  monarch  1  48.  What  eKct  dota 
lay  produce  upon  the  government  and  people!  iU.  Who  are  tarmsd 
haws!  60,  llaw  were  the  Saracens  connected  with  Morocco?  51.  Qit* 
e  account  of  ^e  Almoravides.  52.  And  of  the  Almohades.  .iS.  Wlai 
WD  leruied  SberUls  1  S4,  What  was  the  ori^n  of  the  pceseal  canpenii  of 
JlorDCCol  55.  Copy  out  the  table  rrom  Section  Thirteen.  56,*  Wbenit 
thi  city  of  Morocco,  and  by  what  other  name  is  it  known  !  57,"  WbeuMU 
ilbuiltl  58.*  What  has  beeo,  and  is  now,  its  population*  SB"  "  "'"" 
trtrat  else  you  know  about  it.    HO.  Give  soiuij  account  of  Idogodoi 
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Barhary  States.  45 

«f  Saffi.  02.  What  do  you  remember  about  Agadeerl  63«  What  about 
Terodanti 

64.*  What  portion  of  Morocco  does  the  kingdom  of  Fez  form  ?  65.*  How 
is  it  bounded?  66.*  Describe  its  metropolis.  67.  What  circumstances  have 
rendered  Fez  famous  t  68.  What  are  caravansaries  1  60.  What  can  you 
mention  about  those  of  Fez?  70.  Give  some  account  of  Mequinez.  71. 
Also  of  Sallee  and  Rabat.  72.  Point  out  the  situation  of  Tangier.  73. 
Mention  what  you  know  concerning  it.  74.  Describe  Ceuta.  75.  Opposite 
to  what  British  possession  does  it  lie?  76.  What  settlements  have  the 
Spaniards  on  this  coast ) 

77.*  How  is  the  Regency  of  Algiers  bounded  ?  78.*  State  its  area  and 
population.  79»*  How  is  it  divided  1  80.*  To  what  kingdom  did  it  formerly 
oelong  1  81.*  In  what  way  does  the  religion  of  Algiers  differ  from  that  of 
the  Turks?  82.*  What  is  the  nature  of  iu  government?  83.*  Define  the 
terms  Dey,  and  Douwan  or  Divan.  84.  How  is  the  Dey  chosen  ?  85.  Who 
aspires  to  the  rank  ?  86.  What  is  usually  the  fate  of  the  Deys  ?  87.  Give 
some  account  of  the  Douwan.  88.  What  is  its  present  office  ?  89.  How  were 
the  Vandals  and  Saracens  connected  with  Morocco  ?  90.  Who  governed  it  after 
them  ?  91.  Give  the  history  of  the  Spanish  dominion  over  it.  92.  Mention 
what  you  know  about  Barbarossa.  93.  Who  succeeded  him  ?  94.  In  what 
way  (ud  the  Turkish  sultan  obtain  the  sovereignty  of  Algiers  ?  95.  How  did 
the  Algerines  contrive  to  evade  the  Turkish  yoke?  96.  What  authority  does 
the  Sultan  of  Constantinople  now  possess  over  them  ?  97.  What  is  tha 
general  character  of  the  Algerines  ?  98.*  Point  out  the  situation  of  the  me- 
tropolis of  Algiers.  99.*  Give  the  origin  of  its  name.  100.*  What  do  you 
know  about  its  population  ?  101  .*  Mention  some  other  particulars  concern- 
ihg  it.  102.  Describe  its  appearance.  103.  What  can  you  state  about  the 
fbrt  and  mole  of  Algiers  ?  104.  What  do  you  know  about  Bnjeya?  105. 
What  about  Stora,  Bona,  and  La  Gala  ?  106.  Describe  the  province  and 
town  of  Cosantina.  107.  Mention  what  you  know  about  Tremezen.  108. 
And  about  Gran  ? 

109.*  How  is  the  Regency  of  Tunis  bounded  ?  110.*  State  its  area  and 
population.  111.*  What  is  its  religion?  112.*  What  can  you  state  about 
the  dominion  of  the  Turks  in  Tunis  ?  113.*  What  is  the  form  of  government 
in  Tunis  1  114.  What  can  you  mention  about  the  Saracens  in  connexion 
with  Tunis?  115.  And  what  about  it  in  connexion  with  Morocco?  116. 
Under  whom  did  Tunis  become  si  psirt  of  the  Ottoman  £mpire  ?  117.  What 
led  to  the  Tunisians  throwing  off  the  Turkish  yoke?  118.  How  was  this 
efiected?  119.  Mention  some  particulars  about  the  power  of  the  Bey.  120k 
In  what  way  is  the  succession  to  the  throne  usually  settled  ?  121.  Give 
some  account  of  the  Douwan  and  its  duties.  122.  How  is  Tunis  at  present 
divided  ?  123.  In  what  way  has  Tunis  suffered  from  its  neighbourhood  to 
Algiers?  124.*  Describe  the  situation  of  the  metropolis  of  Tunis.  125.* 
Meii^on  some  particulars  about  it.  126.*  Where  is  The  Goletta,  and  what 
about  it?  127.  Describe  the  appearance  of  the  city  of  Tunis.  128.  Give 
some  account  of  Bizerta.  129.  What  towns  can  you  mention  on  the  Eastern 
coast  of  Tunis?  130.  Where  is  Kairwan?  131.  Mention  what  you  know 
about  it.  132.  Give  some  particulars  concerning  the  town  and  river  of 
Cabes. 

133.*  What  dependency  does  the  Regency  of  Tripoli  include  ?  134.* 
How  are  they  bounded  ?  135.*  State  their  area  and  population.  136.* 
What  can  you  mention  about  the  habitable  part  of  the  country  ?  1 37,*  What 
i^  the  religion  of  Tripoli?  138.*  Give  some  account  of  its  government 
1.39.*  What  authority  does  the  Sublime  Porte  possess  in  Tripoli?    140.  To 
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A  Packalic  of  Egypt. 

Mwt  Powen  has  Tripoli 

that  it  fell  ii 

ttw  deliver  i 

WbU  »  the  nature  of  its  present 

'9tu  mentian  about  its  poliCtcal  chsracter  ?    1 

We  metcopDlii  of  Tripoli.     147,*  I>eierib«  its  appearance.     148.  Whal  ito 

JBB  remember  about  Lebida  and  MesurataT     149.  What  other  to»Bi  CU 

W>  name  on  the  G.  of  Sidra  1     ISO."  Where  is  the  territory  of  Barca,  ud 

'inv  is  it  governed  T    161.*  Where  r»  Bengali,  and  wb at  about  it t    Itt 

'What  cau  jon  slate  about  the  tonus  Teukera,  Dolmetca.  and  Barva?    lA 

Vhat  about  Kuteh  7    1S4,  Describe  the  capital  of  Barca.    IBS.  Where  it 

itti  G.  of  Bombo,  and  vhence  does  it  derive  its  name?     )56.  Give  tacM 

Atcmint  0(  Angela.     1ST.  Aad  also  or  the  Oasis  of  Sirrah. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 


:.  Nile  baundtd? 

mounlaina  whici 

HUbetween  the  R.  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea.  7.*  Is  the  R.  Nile  tong^  t* 
Bow  and  where  does  it  rise?  !).•  Give  some  account  of  the  Blue  Sile. 
■».•  And  also  of  the  White  Nile.  11."  Slate  tho  lotallength  of  tWihB. 
!■.•  What  do  Tou  remember  about  the  two  great  cataracts  of  the  Nil*? 
n.*  Deacribe  the  Delta.  14.  Mention  ibe  most  interesting  phenamenn 
Rmoected  with  the  Nile.  IS.  What  beoeficial  efiect  does  it  pmduca  aut 
fccBuntryl  16.  Describe  its  operations,  IT,  What  ia  Ihe  cnaSe  of  the 
iSnadation  1     18.  What  ia  its  average  rise^     19.  What  nppearauc*  diKi 

t  country  produce  when  the  inundation  hMpassed  away  !     20."  Whew  l! 
9ea  of  8uei,  and  what  about  it?    21.*  What  lakes  can  jroo  name  ii  Uie 
wmth  of  the  Nile?    22."  Where  Is  the  G.  of  the  Arabs?     23."  Where  it 
4w  Birket-el-Quom  !    24."  Mention  the  chief  cape*  of  Egypt, 
■■  *6.*  What  religions  are  professed  in  Egypt  1    26."  What  U  the  docinM 

«tIl>eCopIa!  27."  What  nariicolars  can  you  mention  about  the  Pachi  of 
Sgypt  1    28."  Mention  the  divisions  of  Egypt.    29.  Copy  out  the  table  (ml 

.  factiM  Eight.    30.  Mention  what  yon  remember  about  the  Saracen  donu- 

:^iM>  in  Egypt.  31.  Who  succeeded  themt  38.  Who  were  the  Mamelute, 
mA  whence  did  they  come  1  33.  Give  the  origin  of  theSt  name.  34.  iTtni 
Jwver  did  they  at  last  obtMn  in  Egypt!     35,  How  did  this  liappenl    J*. 

I  What  can  you  alate  about  their  aoveretgns  getwrallyl  37.  Describe  iWi 
oneral  character.  38.  How  was  that  dominion  tetminaled*  39,  Whil 
Idally  became  of  tliem !    40.  Meotton  some  pailiciilan  abool  the  TufUit 

Cor  in  Egypt.  41.  Who  are  the  Copts  1  42.  What  religion  do  thejpro- 
(  43.  To  what  have  their  religimis  ojriniona  eipnsed  them  >  44.  itat 
*fc«ir  character  and  condition.  48.  In  what  way  are  they  employed  7  16. 
What  can  you  mention  about  their  worship  \  4T.  And  about  their  connecon 
vith  the  Latins!  48.  Give  some  account  of  their  religious  opiaiooi.  49. 
Where  do  they  chiefly  reside?  50.  Where  is  the  great  establisTunenl  af  the 
Coptic  monhl    SI.  Describe  it. 

aa."  By  what  other  name  is  AleiBodria  known  ♦  6S."  Detcribe  its  rfim- 
tion  and  appenronce.  64."  What  is  its  present  population  ?  85."  To  will 
rrrcumstance  did  it  owe  its  former  greatness?  ofl.*  What  dntim'ed  this  ' 
5r.  Give  some  account  oiPomjE'j'&Vft'W.t.   5*.  ii«l  of  Cleopatra's' Kecdlt*. 
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CBL  What  else  can  you  mentioo  concerning  the  interior  of  Alexandria  t  60. 
Vescrihe  Kosetta.  61.  And  Damiatta.  62.*  Where  is  Cairo  situated^  and 
.Ihr  what  other  name  is  it  known  1  63.*  What  particulars  can  you  state 
^ut  it  1  64.  When,  and  by  whom,  was  it  built  ?  05.  In  what  way  did 
Guro  rise  into  importance  ?  66.  Give  some  account  of  its  present  appear- 
ttnce.  67.  Mention  what  you  know  about  Old  Cairo.  68.  Where  is  Sues  t 
#i«  What  rendered  it  formerly  famous  ?    70.  Describe  its  present  state. 

71.  What  is  the  nature  of  Egypt  to  the  South  of  the  Delta?  72,  Whem 
lldie  Faioum  1  7&.  Describe  it.  74.  How  is  it  watered  1  75.  Give  soroo' 
Aooount  of  its  chief  town.  76.  Where  is  Es-Siout,  and  what  about  it  ?  77, 
J^t  out  the  situation  of  Ghouft.  78.  For  what  was  it  anciently  famed  t 
99.  What  can  you  mention  about  it  in  connexion  with  the  early  Christians  T 
•0.  Where  is  Cosseift  8L  What  do  you  remember  concerning  it  ?  82. 
Describe  Es-Souan. 

NUBIAN   STATES. 

83.*  How  is  Nubia  bounded  ?  84.*  State  its  area  and  population.  85.* 
What  portion  of  it  is  cultivated  1  86.*  By  whom  is  it  inhabited  1  87.*  Give 
the  condition  and  habits  of  these  people.  88>*  What  can  yo\x  mention  about 
llie  mountains  in  the  £.  part  of  Nubia  \  .89.*  What  is  the  appearance  of 
tke  Nubian  Valley  of  the  Nile?  00.*  How  does  this  great  river  water 
Kubia  ?  91  .*  What  arms  of  it  meet  at  Halfaia?  92.*  Where  are  the  rivers 
iLahad  and  Dender.  93.*  Describe  the  course  of  the  R.  Atbara.  94.* 
What  is  the  religion  of  the  Nubians  ?  95.*  Give  some  accountof  its  govern* 
m^nt.  96.  What  can  you  state  about  the  union  of  the  several  Nubian 
tribes?  97.*  How  many  great  divisions  are  there  in  Nubia?  98.*  Give 
their  names  and  situations.  99.  What  do  you  remember  concerning  the 
Arabs  of  Nubia  ?    100.  What  is  the  colour  of  the  Nubians. 

101.*  How  is  Turkish  Nubia  bounded?  102.*  Describe  the  nature  of 
^e  country.  103.  How  is  it  governed  ?  104.  What  do  you  recollect  about 
dhe  Osmanlies?  105.  Mention  what  you  know  about  its  chief  towns.  106.* 
How  is  the  kingdom  of  Dongola  bounded?  107.*  Whereabouts  is  it  situatedl 
108.*  Mention  its  capital.  109.*  Give  some  account  of  it.  110.  Name 
tlie  chief  drvisioas  of  Dongola.  111.  How  is  it  governed?  112.  What  do 
you  remember  concerning  it  in  connexion  with  the  Mamelukes  ?  113.  What 
■bout  Old  Dongola  ?  114.  Give  some  account  of  Goos.  116.  Describe  the 
town  of  Chandi.    116.  And  Halfaia. 

117.*  How  is  the  Kingdom  of  Sennaar  bounded  1  118.*  Is  it  an  importai^ 
State?  119.*  Mention  what  you  know  about  its  capital.  120.  What  can 
you  state  about  the  power  of  Sennaar  ?  121.  Describe  its  government.  122, 
And  religion.  123.  When  and  by  whom  was  the  kingdom  of  Sennaar 
fiMnded  ?  124.  Describe  the  abearance  of  the  capital  Si  Sennaar.  125. 
Name  its  other  chief  towns.  126»*  Where  do  the  Bedjas  dwell  ?  127.*  Are 
they  a  powerful  tribe  ?  128.*  Describe  the  appearance  of  their  country^ 
120.*  Where  is  the  Nubian  Desert  ?  130.  What  road  traverses  the  Bedjas' 
country?  131.  What  about  it?  132.  Whcra  is  Sitkin?  133,  Mention 
what  yoH  know  about  ft. 

THE  KINGDOM   OF  ABYSSINIA. 

184.*  By  what  other  names  is  Abysrima  known?  135.*  How  is  it 
bounded  ?  136.*  State  its  area  and  population.  137.*  What  is  the  natural 
aspect  of  Abyssinia?  138.*  Name  its  principal  mountains.  139»*  What 
do  you  remember  about  those  of  Samen  and  Gojara  1  140.*  Give  the  course 
of  the  Blue  Nile.  141.*  Name  its  tributaries.  142»*  What  can  you  state 
about  the  other  rivers  of  Abyssinia  ?    143.  What  sea  washes  the  Abysiimak- 


^  South  Eastern.  Coast  of  Africa. 

^out?    111.  Nameiomeof  iu  bays.    14&tCiTc  ujiocBtcDuatcf  UicSIbii 

^  Bab-e1-Min.]eb. 

146.*  What  reli^oada  tlie  AUjfsiiaians  profess  1  147.*  Gitc  sum  p- 
neral  deacriptioa  of  it  14S.*  Of  what  Kcti  are  tliey  uausU;  coiuiiluHr  i 
brBDcli'!  149.  What  resemblance  doea  Iheir  creed  bear  to  Chat  iiftbeG«l 
Cbmchl  mn.  How  did  Frumcntiui)  defend  it  1  151.  What  io  you  kM» 
■bout  ibe  churches  and  cei«maaies  of  tlie  Abjssiniana  1  162.  Wh;  Einc 
they  desired  ID  join  the  Church  of  Romel  1&3.  What  can  you  suteabmil 
Ibeir  prelDDded  miracles  and  the  Jesnits  'i  1S4.  What  ab«ul  their  OltiK 
■upersiiiiooB  I  155.  How  is  tlie  Abyssinian  Cburch  governed  '.  136.  Whtl 
do  you  koan  about  the  Mahometuii  and  Pagans  of  Ahyssiaia  7  ISI.*  Mine 
fle  Uiree  principal  diiiMons  of  Abyssinia.  1S8.*  How  are  they  govcned! 
IBS.*  What  is  the  paliUcal  cooditiiKi  of  the  countrji)  16D.  What  is  lit 
coniequecce  of  this  state  of  things  1  101.  What  can  you  mention  aboul  tlie 
foimer  condition  of  the  countiyl  162,  Describe  the  invasion  of  the  CiUi. 
1G3.  What  KvoluIioD  have  they  effected  in  Abyssioia  1 

161.'  Where  is  Uondar!  IBS.' What  fonneily  ilislineuisbed  ill  IM,' 
Xo  nhoni  does  it  now  belong?  167.*  Mention  some  particulars  about  ii 
aoa.  Where  is  Tigre,  and  what  circumilsncei  lender  it  important!  W 
ilepeal  nbet  you  know  conceroine  iL  17Q.  Givesome  accounlof  Aluuik 
171.  NsinesameolberlowDs  of  Abyssioia.  ITZ.  Where  is  Emfnt  <  .111 
What  other  Galb  [owns  can  yon  meotianl  174.  Where  are  Tegnltf^aid 
Ankoborl  175.  WheiB  is  the  district  of  AdelJ  170.  iUention  vtliat  j« 
know  about  it. 


CHAPTEK  XX\^I. 


"  How  is  tiiB  South  Eastern  coast  of  Africa  divided  ! 


wnat  y«     r 


Jvu  state  about  its  mountains!  3.*  Where  are  the  M'.  of  LupaU' 
What  abuut  the  11.  Qnilimanci  ?  6.*  What  other  rivers  cui  yoi(-im*UN 
.on  tbis  eoast  1  G.'  And  what  great  promontories.  7.*  Wbure  is  L  Us- 
nvi.  and  what  about  it!  8.*  Where  do  the  Somaulis  dwel]  I  'J.*  Dotnti 
their  chief  town.  10.*  Where  is  Ajaul  11.*  What  Stiles  can  yen  na- 
tion to  the  S.  of  it  1  13.  What  particulars  can  you  state  ikboul  Uie  doBiiBM 
of  the  Portuguese  upon  this  coast  ?  13.  Give  some  account  of  the  kisg- 
dom  of  MagsdoxB.  14.  And  of  the  republic  of  Brava.  IS.  Describe  mc 
kingdoms  of  Juba  and  Melinda.  16.  What  about  Patta  and  l-anioo' 
IT.*  In  what  way  is  the  appellalion  Zanzibar  used  1  16.*  What  is  il  lud 
to  signify!  10.'  Of  what  nations  does  its  population  consist?  30.  Whu 
dominiau  have,  or  had,  die  Portuguese  over  it?  31.  How  did  th^  loiE 
Hi  23.  What  Slates  does  it  now  contain!  23.  Give  some  accooat  d 
the  L  of  Zanzibar. 

'  84.*  Where  are  the  States  of  Querimba  and  Mozambique!  85.*  Tt 
whom  are  they  tributary  1  26.*  Give  Ibe  situatiou  of  the  town  of  MoiW- 
bique.  27.'  What  particulars  do  you  remember  coDcerning  ill  19.* 
Where  is  the  Mozambique  Channel,  and  what  about  iti  30.  Whereaboali 
«re  tlie  Querimba  Islands  1  30,  Name  the  two  chief  ones.  31,  How  it 
tte  ippellalion  Mozambique  properly  used  t  33.  How  do  the  PDnngutse 
.afiect  to  divide  their  domioions  here  !  33.  What  can  you  stale  vboiu  dnr 
in  some  of  ihem  !  34.  Mention  some  particulars  about  the  lown.of 
ibique.    36.  And  about  the  town  of  Quilimane.    S6.*  By  what  other 


Madagascar — Cape  of  Grood  Hope,  Comoro  Is.  ^c.    40 

>  principal  States.  40.*  What  range  of  mountains  intersects  iti  41.*  Give 
some  account  of  the  R.  Zambeze.  42.*  What  other  rivers  can  you  mention 
in  tlie  coutitry.  4S.  What  do  you  remember  about  the  inhabitants  of  Zim- 
bioet  44.  Where  is  its  metropolis  1  45.  Give  some  account  of  the  town 
«Bd  fnt  of  Sofala.  46.  What  other  forts  are  near  it?  47.  How  is  the 
c— uUy  between  Mocaranga  and  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  inhabited'! 
48.  l/vluch  is  the  most  powerful  tribe  there  ?  49.  Name  the  otiier  tribes. 
Z0.  Where  is  the  Coast  of  Natal,  and  what  about  it  1 

"61.*  By  what  other  name  is  Madagascar  known?    52.*  What  can  you 

nctttion  about  its  extent?     53.*  In  what  direction  is  it  situated?    54.* 

Where  is  its  capital,  and  what  about  it?    55.*  Name  some  of  its  other 

towns.     56.  Wnat  can  you  state  about  the  inhabitants  of  Madagascar? 

5t,  How  are  they  governed  ?    58.  What  is  the  character  of  their  Northern 

tiibei?    59.  Name  the  two  chief  capes  of  Madagascar.    60.  Give  some 

•eeoont  of  its  mountains.     61.  Name  its  princip^  rivets.    62.  Also  its 

chief  harbours.    63.  What  can  you  state  about  the  French  settlements  in 

ICadagascar  ?    64.  Point  out  the  situation  of  the  Comoro  Isles.    65.  Name 

!"     them.    66.  What  do  you  remember  about  their  inhabitants  ?    67.  By  what 

»:     other  name  is  the  I.  of  Mauritius  known  ?    68.  Give  the  situation  of  it 

^     afed  I.  Bourbon.    69.  Mention  what  you  know  about  them.     70.  What 

iilettds  can  you  enumerate  as  lying  off  the  N.  £.  promontory  of  Mada- 

1    71.  Mention  what  you  know  about  the  Seychelles. 


THE   CAPE    OF   GOOD    HOPE. 

72.*  To  whom  does  the  territory  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  belong? 
73.*  How  is  it  bounded  ?  74.*  State  its  area  and  population.  75.*  Whence 
has  it  derived  its  name?  76.*  Who  are  its  most  numerous  inhabitants? 
77.  What  was  the  former  name  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  why  was 
it  so  called  ?  78.  By  whom,  and  when,  was  it  first  discovered  ?  79.  Give 
the  histoiy  of  this  discovery.  80.  Did  the  Portuguese  ever  settle  at  The 
Cape  ?  81.  Give  some  particulars  respecting  its  possession  by  the  Dutch. 
89.  When,  and  how,  did  it  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  British  ?  83.*  In 
what  way  is  the  Cape  Colony  traversed  by  mountains  ?  84.*  Name  some 
of  its  highest  points.  85.*  Mention  its  principal  rivers.  86.*  Describe 
the  Orange  River.  87,  Who  are  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  Cape 
Colony,  and  how  are  they  divided  ?  88.  What  is  their  condition  ?  89. 
Deicnbe  their  mode  of  life,  90.  What  is  their  religion?  91.  Give  some 
account  of  the  Bosjesmans.    92.  And  of  the  Namaquas. 

93.*  How  is  the  Cape  Colony  divided?  94.*  Name  its  chief  provinces. 
99.*  Name  the  Northern  districts.  96.*  Give  the  situation  of  the  metro- 
polis of  the  Colony.  97.*  What  is  its  population  ?  98.  What  renders 
Gape  Town  important?  99.  Describe  its  appearance.  100.  Where  is 
Faue  Bay?  101.  What  lofty  mountains  can  you  mention  near  Cape 
Town?  102.  What  can  you  state  about  Saldanha  Bay  and  St  Hdena 
Bay?  103.  Where  is  Algoa  Bay,  and  what  about  it?  104.  What  other 
Bavs  can  you  mention  on  the  S.  coast  of  Africa. 

105.  By  whom  is  the  country  to  the  N.  of  the  Cape  Colony  inhabited? 
106.  What  do  you  remember  about  these  tribes  ?  107.  Give  some  account 
of  Klaorwater.  108.  Describe  the  capital  of  the  Bichuanas.  109.  What 
do  you  know  about  Kurreechane?  110.  What  can  you  mention  about  the 
S.  Western  coast  of  Africa?  111.  Are  there  any  towns  upon  it?  112« 
How  is  it  snppUed  witii  water  ?    113.  Where  do  the  Cimbebas  dwell  1 


Lower  Guinea — Coast  of  Guinvit. 


114(*  Ta  irhat  countries  hai  ihe  oanH  of  JJuner  Giiineft  bcfii  applkdt 
'  ~  Ujr  what  name  do  the  oatlvet  distiagDiili  tbe  iatenoi  of  ibe  coutoijil 


m 


,ccouat  of  iis  gaveromeal.    lir.*  What  U  the  ruitgiau  of 

. ,.  ,  .       118.*  Name  tbe  pnodpal  kiogdouw  of  Lmvec  Guinea.   I,t9.* 

S&le  its  area  and  papulnlioo.  MH.  Wbjt  i!i  ihe  appearance  of  Ibe.naGws! 
lU.  liy  nliain,  and  wben.  wu  Lower  Guinea  6m  duMwred  1  123.  Hpw 
did  tliey  Uliunpl  tadviliie  it!  123,  Whul  caa  voii  meotioa  aluui  Ibeie- 
■pVed  prpselylcs  of  tlie  Jesuits  here'!  lU.  How  isil  thai  so  littla  is  knona 
■bout  Ibese  regiana  1  125.  Id  wluit  way  Uas  Uie  aboUUon  oftbe  slave-tnik 
kfitcted  th«m  1  130.*  Bleatioa  what  you  know  about-  llie  R.  Zabir,  I'ai.' 
*^Ufllhei  riveis  can  you  naotin  Lower  Guioeal  128.  Give  tiie  sBMv 
tioa  of.  tbe  kingdom  of  Bengucla.  129.  D(scrili«  its  cbief  lo>isb  130. 
"  are  the  two  statei  of  Lubolo  and  Maiaiuija)  131.  Giva  syqw  nc- 
if  the  Giagas.  13;!.*  How  isi  tbe  luagdom  of  Angala  boiuidcdi) 
'1^,'  la  what  eitended  way  is  the  appallatioa  Aogola  stuue^foiw  utw) ' 
■IV-*  Name  its  capital,  135.*  Why  is  it  remaikalile,!  146t"- MwlW* 
MtDiyioa  kcawabouth.  137.*  State  the  limits  oE  the  luogdioia  of  CviSk 
%|6.*  WliichisiU  chief  town!  139.*  Repeal  what  yoU;  tenwi&lni  CSD- 
>tet>itt|  it.  140.  Give  the  bouadiinK  of  the  kiogdow  a(.  Iipsago.  141, 
•Oesctibe  its  capital.  143.  By  what  is  it  rendered  inramons  ?  143.  Men- 
OD  some  niher  lawns  in  this  kisgdoai. 


^-144.*  To  what  eilenl  ( 

Btua  its  area  and  populati 

liheHise   undcralood  ?      14T,*  Where  is   the  Gnlf  of  Gninea,   lui  wdm 

Bbout  it  1  148.*  How  do  the  Europeans  commonly  divide  Guinea )  148* 
«G>*a  the  ItmiB  of  the  Slave  CoasL  ISO.*  How  ia  it  subdivided  >  ISL* 
fWbat  cut  you  Etale  about  tbe  iDbalitanls  i^  Gninea?  ISS.*  How-ue 
^dM^  goveined ?  193,*  What  \b  their  religisol  1  £4.*- Give  aume  genod 
■u^ount  uf  the  European  s^tikmeiitt  hers.  I5S>*  What  can  yautnlK 
»^ut  the  mountains  of  Biafia!       ISO."  What  about  the  M».  of  K«i|t! 

*«."  Repeat  what   you  know   about   the  mouths    of   the  Nigir.      Hi.' 

llkBie  Ihe  other  cliief  rivers  on  the  coast  of  Guinea.    Idtf.*  And  rita  its 

tniincipal  promontories.    IGO.  Give  eome  aaeountof  the  Coast  of  Gaban. 

jlai.  Also  of  the  Coast  of  Binfra.       103.   To  whal  Biglit   has  the  btlo 

163.    Where  is  the  coast  of  Calabar,  and  wbal  abtnil  it! 

cliief  towns.     lfi)S.  De»jr>W  tiie  coast  and  town  of  Benin. 

IBO.  Bstwaea  what  litniti  does  tlte  Slave  coast  extend  *    I67>  VTbente 

_  «,  it  derived  its  oaoiel  108.  What  kingdomi  can  you  mcnlion  m  it? 
^aSkWhatdo.  you  remember  about  the  Slate  of  Dahomey?  I7I».  Mraeea 
^llBcluef  towniot  the  Slave-coast.  ITt.  How  is  the  Gold  Coast  boinded ! 
312,    Why  was  il  so  calledl      173.   Ills  much  gold  bcea  fountl  tlien! 

Iti.  Wtel  dif  yoa  renumber  about  Ibe  castle  of  El  Mina!      ITtk  WHt 

Eaiopean   ftwer   now  possesses    most  iaflneoee  upon    this   csast?      ITS. 

'Wiiat  has  tended  la  increase  this  inBueueel     177.  What  glaies  can  yeu 

giVDliM  00  the  Gobi  Coaul  I7&  Give  sone  particulars  about  that  vf 
;A«buitee.     170.  What  do  you  knew  about  Coanassial     ISd.  What  about 

j^-Cot(sOCastl*1      ISl.  Natae  (he.  other  Bnticb- sHtlnwtw  on- tMs 

1.  Whence  has  it  ohtdntd 


f4 


=  Kttie  tli^  chief  of  them.  186.  Givtd  Mme  ttcconnat  of  the  iohabitahts  of 
■the  couotiy,    1^7.  Where  is  the  Grain  Coast.    188.  Whence  has  it  &&* 

.Tived  tiiis  naftnet    180.  What  tfati  'yob  Vsetition  abbut  this  grain?    190. 

.  Gy  wMtt  other  <Hp|iellations  is  it  komml  191.  Give  tome  account  >of  its 
chief  towns.  192.  What  can  you  state  about  Fernando  Pot  19ft.  Atid 
what  about  Prince's  Island?  194.  Whese  is  the  I.  of  St.  Thomas,  and 
what  about  it!    195.  What  do  you  remember  concerning  the  I.,  of  Anno 

'IBonl  196.  Where  h  the  I.  of  Sl  Helena  1  197.  7ot  what  is  it  retoiark. 
l£bl^^    196.  To  Whomdoes  it  beiodg  1 

BEHnBOAMlttA. 

199.*  Vltm  h  Sn^^bia  boundedl  390.*  State  ifs  tfreti  tod  p(i|m&* 
.'ficfo.  Hffi!*  Whence  js  its  name  deriredl  902.*  Whatrhrets  does 'it  cob* 
tiUn^    'dOSi*  Describe  the  course  of  the  Senega!.    1104.*  Name  xGs  chief 

'trfbuttirieft.    ^5."*  Where  do  ^11  these  rivers  rise  and  tcrminstte^    ^06.* 

'■  Metitkm  the  Thief  Capes  of  Senegambia.  207.*  How  is  the  country  divided  1 
208.*  What  can  you  state  about  its  inhabitants  t  209.*  Give  some  account 
of  the  Mandingoes.  210.*  Also  of  the  Foulahs,  211.*  What  can  you  men- 
tion \ibout  the  Jalofl&'t    212.  Copy  out  £he  table  'from  Section  Forty -four. 

'  ifllt.  Mention  tome  of  ib^  chief  towns  in  Senegambia.  n4»*  To  wborii  ^oes 
<8i<#ral.eMe  beiotig?  "SIS.*  Where  is  it?  2(6.*  Wheii«e  has  it  deritM 
'fts  tofem^  1  217.*  Give  the  population  of  the  eokmy.  218.*  Ifilention  its 
<«liief  tOM^s.  219.  Why  ?pv«B  the  settlement  of  Steira  I;eone  formed^  230. 
How  far  has  this  humane  plan  succeeded  t  221.  Wh«t  otheir  colonies  hate 
%he  British  on  this  coast )  222.  Whereieibouts  are  the  F^[«nch  settlements  hi 
iSenegambia,  and  by  what  tiame  are  they  distingtiished  t  22S.  Describe  UtaAi 
<tckief  colony.    224.  Wliat  others  can  yon  name  On  the  R.  Senegal^    226. 

'  Menlian  wW  you  know  about  Goree  and  Albred^  220.  What  ca&  ^ou 
^tale'iibotft ^Portuguese  settlements  on  this  coast t 

kOUDAN  OR   KIGRITIA. 

.  tS?.*  Whltt  xki  the  names  Soudan  and  Nigritia  fltignil^  properly  1    228!* 

-  in  what  way  ate  they  vsuaHy  employed  1  sS^.*  How  is  Soudan  bounded  1 
230.*  State  its  area  and  population.  231.*  How  hlBi!i  it  been  ^kpldrtSl? 
232.*  How  is  it  divided  t  233.*  How  are  these  kingdoms  governed  1  234.* 
What  causes  can  you  assign  for  their  frequent  attacks  upon  each  other  ?  236.* 
What  religion  do  the  pe<role  profess^  236.*  By  what  other  names  is  the 
R.  Nigir  known  1    237.*  Describe  its  course.     238.*  Mention  its  four 

,  chief  tributaries.  239.*  ^Vnat  can  you  state  about  the  R.  Shary  t  240.* 
WhereisL.  Tchad?  241.*  Widi  what  rivers  is  it  connected)  242.*  What 
iibout  L.  Fittre  and  the  R.  Pjyr)  ^3.*  Wh&t  can  you  state  about  the 
supipobed  TOtiction  of  the  Nis^r  and  Nile  1    244.  Copy  out  the  table  tithn 

.Section  Fifty-two.  245.*  Where  is  Tombuctodt  246.*  Whsft  makes  it 
reittarkable^    247.*  Describe  its  appearance.    248.*  To  what  dofes  it  oWe 

'  all  its  importance  1  249.*  Whtit  can  you  tnention  with  respect  to  its  popil- 
latiotn')  250.  Describe  the  town  of  New-Bimie.  ^1.  What  do  you  Know 
about  Ktmera  t    262.  What  about  Begharmi  1    263.  Where  is  Waday,  atfd 

'  \y  what  other  name  is  it  known  1    264.  Describe  it&  chief  toWta. 

tIBBOO  AND  TrARICS. 

^6.  W1nftjp4it  of  Africa  do  the  Tibboo  inhabit?    256.  How  are  they 

bounded  1    1257.  W1i»  is  their  appearance]    268.  Describe  their  habits  of 

life.    269.  How  are  they  governed?    260.  What  religion  do  they  profess? 

'  261.  Metition  their  principal  tribes.    262.  Where  are  the  towns  Abo  and 

Yen?    263;  Whereabouts  do  the  Tu&rick  dwtllt   '7M.  V^<^  ^«^^^e^ 

c2 


62  Fezzan — Cape  Verde  Is.  ^e. — Continent  of  Am 
bounded!    itOS.  W  liU  can  yod  staU  nliout  tlwic  appeanacel    866.  Vital 
jeligion  do  thej  prufcss  T     '         "     "    '     "'    '    ' -'   ■     "'  ■■ 


',  l>iJC[iliii  ttieif  habiu  oi  life. 


iTS.*  How  U  Feuan  bounded  1    273.*  State  iu  ana  and  p>pn]Biia. 

I.*  What  is  the  nature  of  its  populacioal    2TE.*  Wbat  religion  do  Ibe 

iple  proreis  1   276  *  Huw  are  the;  governed  ?   277.*  Where  is  AJounout ! 

i.'  Repeal  what  yon  know  oonceraing  ll.     27D.  What  do  you  remember 

mt  the  rivers  of  Feiun  1    280.  Give  some  acujunl  of  the  Soiulah  Msud. 

.    DS.    3H1.  And  also  of  the  White  Hanitsh  W.    282,  Who  estabblwl 

jlahonietaniani  in  Feuan  1     283.  What  can  jou  menliun  about  the  aegiga 

fa  Feuanl     2S4.  Whence  does  Feizan  dcnve  all  its  importance!    28fl. 

t  do  you  rememher  ahout  the  powei  of  iti  sovereign  1     2fiG.  NuM  ^ 

tavBS  \a  Feuan  hesides  MourzouL. 


287.  Give  the  Eiluation  of  the  Cape  Venle  Islands.    S8B.  Namt  (te 

ineipal  of  Iheni,    2811.  Stale  Iheir  acea  and  populatian.    290.  Whn  iVi 

ni  remember  about  this  En>t  discovery  I    291.  'lo  whom  do  thejr  balMg! 

19.  Where  are  the  Canatj  Iblaudi  1    293.  By  what  other  naioe  an  iUtf 

town  t     294.  Enumerate  the  principal  itlands.     295.  Fur  what  are  IfcgK 

!tf  Canary  and  Teneriife  remarkable  1     296.  State  the  area  and  populaliM  >( 

Ibe whole  group.    297.  To  whom  do  they  belong^    298.  W^at  can  jat 

~  ~    ioD  about  their  discoveiy  in  the  middle  ages?    299.  By  what  tsam 

their  aboriginal  inhabitants  koawnl     3Q0.  Give  the  hisloiy  o(  IhoK 

tunale  beings.     301.  Where  are  the  Madeira  Islands  1     302.  To  whtl 

Power  do  they  belong?     303.  Repeat  what  you  know  coaceining  tboii. 

t04.  By  what  other  name  are  the  Western  Islands  known '.     SOS.  Ui'c 

tbeit  situation.     306.  Tu  whom  du  they  belo>if;1    307.  Name  ibe  phoeipal 

ialands.     308.  Give  some  account  of  the  chief  one.     309.  MeatioD  wHt 

you  know  about  ibeic  discoveiy. 

CHAPTER  XXVm.  l^H 


How  may  America  be  described!    2."  How  is  it  bounded t   t? 

,Vhal  can  you  state  respecting  its  population  and  supeificial  extentl    4.' 

and  hy  whom,  was  il  hrsl  discovered  1     5.*  WHience  has  it  derived 

Jli   namef     C."  What  can  you   stale  abont  Sebastian  Cabot!     7,  What 

'~inion  induced  Columbus  lo  form  his  plan  for  the  discovery  of  America  I 

To  what  nation  did  he  lender  Ihe  ofier  of  his  services  in  this  maiw; } 

How  were  they  received!    10.  To  what  nations  did  he  then  apply  fgr 

ince  in  his  proposed  expedilioni    11.  What  arrangemeal  <^a  ibe 

of  Spain  at  lost  make  wllti  him  1     12.  Whence  did  he  iet  sail  >     IS. 

TVhal  part  of  America  did  he  first  touch  at!    14,  Whal  did  he  do  then! 

Ifi.  What  other  parts  of  the  New  World  did  be  Ihen  vi^it !     16.  Whal  did 

ime  wiu  him,  and  how  long  had  he  been  absent  \    17.  Whal  was 

consequence  of  his  success  !     IB.  When  and  whetu^  did  he  a^l  on  his 

}ad  expedition?    1!).  What  islands  did  he  fiisl  touch  at?    20.  Mention 

Mme  other  particulars  about  Ihia  voyage.    21.  How  came  he  lo  return  to 

9(»utHS00[i?    22.  Whatwas  thecooseqaence  of  bii  tetnrDl 


rfirii.  Whesi  4il  CoKittbaii  sa  Mft  oh-Iiib  mA  \^(ffitn^  ^v  Whkt j^es 
dlid'be  vintt  25.  How  came  Amerigo  Vespucci  to  be  s^t  o^t  iStkt  ^im  ? 
M.  Iid#  w«ii  Colvlkntral  ti«lLt«diB  tte  cotidheiit  he  had  dhcovei^t  187. 
HXfpe  was  IM  reeMved  Whten  he  il^fcched  Spain  *  ^.  When  did  he  ^iA:e  \m 
tourth  and  iMt  voyage  to  America  t  2d.  How  did  \k  find  the  Sb4iiiktd9 
beka^ng  Mwards  the  natives!  S(K  What  places  did  he  touch  Ml  SI. 
Wh^re  did  he  ^nd  a  colony  1  S2.  What  induced  him  to  return  to  Spain  ? 
•St  WfaM  dM  he  then  experience  in  Spain  1  84.  What  ofier  did  th^  Icmg  oiT 
fMn  malrt  him?  S5.  How  did  this  affect  Columbus?  l6.  Wheli  and 
\m%re  did  he  die  !  87.  WheK  was  he  buried  ?  88.  How  were  the  Indiaiii 
W  Aftierica  treated  b^  the  Spaniards  after  hi!s  death  t  )t9.  What  me&hs  ^cl 
"iibe fetter  iy»6  to  subjtigate  them!  4b.  How  did  they  employ  the  hattvei) 
41i  What  wte  the  leading  cause  idf  such  brutklity?  42.  What  was  tlie 
ftnend  tharaeter  of  these  Spaniards?  48.  What  caft  ytm  state  about  the 
ignorance  of  Almagro  and  Pizarro?  44.  What  was  the  army  that  these 
monsters  led  against  Peru?-  45.  What  was  th^  number  of  the  troops  who 
marched  against  Mexico  under  Cortez  ?  46.  What  can  you  mention  concern- 
ing the  atrocious  crimes  committed  by  these  men?  47.  What  was  the 
issue  of  sach  aA  invasion  ?  48»  And  what  retribu^on  seenu  to  hlivb  fol- 
leiiredU? 


part 

iMlOi^t  60.^  Whei«  is  Russian  Amisricftt  61.*  Whtt  dt)  Vbd  Itl^ow 
•ten  firilish  Atterica?  02.*  How  is  it  snbdiridM?  Ol.*  Wt^  «l« 
GfMhlltad  ftiid  Iceland  ?  64  *  Point  out  the  situation  of  the  tTnited  StaUs 
«aiM«!lico.  05.*  Also  that  of  Btlleze  and  Guatimala,  66.*  K}\r(i  iSbme 
^mCK^p^im  of  the  We^t  India  Islands.    67.*  Where  is  Colomblb?    61* 


Patagonia. 

Whtre  is  the  Strait  of  Magellan  ?    76.*  What  islands  lie  to  the  £.  Jb{  Pata- 
gonia?   77.*  Oive  some  account  of  New  South  Shetland.    7d.  Copy  out 
the  table  iti  Section  Fifteen.    79.  How  weft  the  Spanish  dominions  in 
■  Amttka  formerly  divided  ?    80.  Name  their  several  parts. 

61.*  Whtre  is  the  Unjigah  dr  Peace  R.  1    88.*  Describe  its  janctioA  with 

Mick^tnde's  R;    88.*  Mention  ^hat  you  know  about  the  cotirse  of  the 

R.  Misshmi]^.    84.*  And  about  that  of  the  R.  Sa^atchawan;    85.*  Give 

sonft  accomit  of  the  R.  St.  Lawrence.    86.*  What  do  you  remember  con- 

etrttifa|(  die  R.  Utawas  ?    87.  Metititm  some  of  the  naihes  by  which  the  St. 

tiiMrteoceiskiiownindifienntpaits.   88.  Where  is  the  Cataract  of  Niagara? 

89^.  What  particulars  do  you  remember  concerning  it  ?    90.*  Enui&erate  the 

-  fftkiciMl  mitt  of  te  Uttitwi  States.    91.*  VnAxk  is  the  tl.  MissUsippi, 

.  aad  tHntt  about  h?    91.*  What  other  gfeilt  river  joint  it?    98.*  What  can 

yOB^ittntrh  codceniing  their  united  stream  ?  94.*  Kame  the  chief  tribntarite 

of -the  Mistinippi;    98.*  Mentiori  the  principal  rtven  of  Mexico.    96.* 

'  DAcritv  the  R.  Columbia.    97.*  What  do  you  recollect  boncdrning  all  the 

.  tfflkf  tiVHk  of  South  Americtt  ?    98.*  Give  sotte  account  of  fte  rivers  Mag- 

dtleiti  tod  Orinoco.   99.*  Oive  the  course  of  tho  R.  Amason;    100.*  Men- 

tiOtf  sotti  of  its  priheipal  tributstriok.    1 01.*  What  can  yoti  staie  about  (he 

.  R.  Part  and  2u  wynacts?   lOi.*  Describt  the  coutsd  of  tbe  Bio  dft UPUfta» 

c8 


1^' 


British  Averiea, 

•  ^ime  ils  chief  ttibutafies.    104.  Copy  out  (he   table  tma  3«(lii» 
eoly-lbut. 

■"  *  When  U  Baflin'o  Ba^l     106.*  -How  is  it  connecled  wiA  Ike 

ic  Ocean  t     107.*  Mention  what  yoo  know  cODcerniiig  Hodsoa's  Htj 

idStrait.    lOH.*  Where  ia  the  Galfol  St.  Lawreoce,  andi  whU  abmi  iM 

■  Give  th«  aituadoa  of  the  Guif  orUeiico.     IIU.*  Describe  the  Gstf 

no.     111.*  When  ii  the  CariblieaD  Sea !     US.*   What  paitiqulanda 

lU  reniembG):caDC(!niingi[l     113.*  Hepeal  what  you  know  sUiultkeB^ 

Panama.     lU.*  Where  i^  Ihe  G.  of  Califoniia?    115.*  Name  the  pnn- 

ji  of  America.    116.*  Describe  Davis'  Strait.     117,*  An! 

tI8.*  WhareistheSt.  of  Bellislet     IIU.*  Whaldi>T«i 

;oUect  abokit  the  Strait  of  Magellaa  1     120.*  What  about  Bhering's  Stnii '. 

'    Name  the  chief  promontoties  of  America  on  its  Eastern  side.    122.  AUo 

on  ils  Western  side.     I2S.  What  is  the  least  width  of  Bhering's 

.1 

CHAPTER  XXIX. 


I  1.*  How  is  Brilitb  America  bounded  1    2.'  Stale  its  uea  and  popnitlin. 

IliS.'  Name  its  priacipal  diviaions.     4.*  Id  what  way  is  it  governed!    i.' 
fWVhat  range  of  mounluna  can  you  raenlinn  in  it  t    <!.*  WbM  can  vdh  tUK 

%  'About  some  of  its  highest  points  I  7.*  Name  those  of  its  rivers  whiA  h* 
I  jnto  the  FroieD  Ocean.  8.*  Also  Ihose  which  discharge  themselves  into  [be 
'tlanliel  O."  Also  those  which  ran  inio  Hudson's  Bay.  10,*  What  about 
le  R.  St.  Lawrence!  11."  Name  the  principal  laltes  of  British  Ameiiei. 
1.*  Alio  thoae  which  partly  fiirm  the  line  of  demarcatiod  belween  II  iilij 
I  ^tile  United  Stales. 
I  '*-IS.*  Why  are  Vpper  and  Lower  Canada  so  called?  14."  Did  they  etei 
1  "^armone  previoce,  and  whenl     15.*  How  are  they  divided  from  each  olbeiT 

fW  ^rt»  Give  thesitnationofeach.  IT.  By  whom,  and  when,  was  Canada  fan 
covered!  IS.  Give  some  account  of  the  first  French  visit  to  it.  19.  Wleii 
the  French  establish  Iheitfirslcolony  thera!  36.  Give  some  aecomilvf 
A  tte  Freneh  dominion  there.  21.  What  can  you  state  about  the  nrO[,l«sti'e 
■  %BpiDvemeniof  the  countijl  2S.  To  whom  does  Canada  now  belong]  31. 
K  UentioB  some  poiticulata  about  our  obtaining  it.  24.*  What  is  the  aanue 
i"^  the  Canadian  constitutiouT    35*  Give  same  accoani  ol  ihe  legiilalite 

to.*  What  can  you  slate  about  the  authority  of  the  GovemnrT 

It  is  the  religion  of  thecountiyt    3S.  Name  the  districts  intowlurii 

Xr  Canada  is  divided.  29.  Describe  its  capital.  SO.  Enumerate  in 
chief  towns,  31.  How  is  Lower  Canada  dividedl  32*  How  b 
ebec  situated  ?  33.*  What  makes  it  worthy  of  notice  1  31.*  MeniioD 
it  you  know  about  it.  39,  When,  and  by  whomi  was  it  foundedT  K. 
lescnbe  its  appearance.  37.  What  re*ecaes  of  fortuns  has  it  eipenmeed  ? 
).  Ilesciibe  its  harbour.  39.  Point  out  ihe  siluation  of  MontteaJ.  40.Ci« 
lunt  of  il,  41.  What  other  great  towns  can  you  uenlioa  in  L*«tt 
iBBdal 

42.*  How  is  New  Brunswick  bounded  !    43.*  How  is  it  dividedT   «.* 
pMeution  what  you  know  about  its  capita!,    45.  Describe  its  apriearaiiM. 

(.  What  other  towns  in  New  Brunswick  can  you  recollect  1     4T.*~1inmlii 

e  natural  appearance  of  Nora  Scotia  t  48.*  Howis  itsepoialed&imliaw 
^^^unswickl  49.*  In  what  way  was  the  appellatiDa  ronnerty  applied !' M.* 
cHention  what  yon  know  about  Halifax,  SI.*  Why  is  it  mna^ablit"  M. 
~  'How  is  Nova  Scolia  subdivided  7  53.  What  do  you  remember  abontClpe 
Jireton  Island!  54.  Where  was  Acadia  1  fti,  Give  Ihe  origin  of  ibaWK 
^ova  Scotia.    66.  Enmoeiile  Wi  oiiwi  tjii  Wnoi.  V«a.ijks  Uoliloi.    W. 


Gremhnd^- Russian^ Am^Hda-^Vhited  States,      ih 

Wikmt  ii'VnacB  Edward's  Ireland,  tiid  l^WiHtiothei'  ffameiS'ft^iLn'ovhi? 
68.  What  are  its  dimensions  1  69.  Give  some  particulars  in  its  bisfory. 
•t.  How  is  it  divided  X  61.  Describe  its  capital.  6S«  Name  its  other  chief 
fvnnis. 

63.*  By  whom  was  the  I.  of  Newfoundland  discovered  1    64.*^  Describe 

Its  situadfon  and  appearance*    65.*  What  is  its  area?    66.*  What  about  its 

divisions  and  towns  1    C7.*  Name  its  capital.    68.  What  do  yon  remember 

.^tonoeming  the  bayd  of  Newfouidland  1    69,  What  about  the  cod-fishery 

•there  t-  70.  Mention  some  particulars  in  the  history  of  Newfoundland.    7t. 

•Repeat  what  you  know  about  its  capital.    72.  What  about  Placentia.    7S.* 

Jn  what  way  is  the  appellation  New  Britain  sometimes  used  ?   74.*  In  what 

-way  is  it  more  properly  applied  1    75.*  What  countries  does  it  comprehend  1 

■76.*  Mention  some  of  the  chief  Indian  tribes  that  inhabit  it.  77.*  What  can 

you  state  about  these  savages  generally?    7&*  What  British  Companies 

possess  factories  amongst  them  1    79.  Name  the  chief  of  these  factories.   80. 

Point  out  the  situation  of  Labrador.   -81.  In  what  way  has  it  been  chiefly 

made  known  1    82.  How  have  its  Northern  shores  been  principally  explored  ? 

83.  What  can  you  state  about  the  North  West  Passage,  and  the  expeditions 

ta  ^aoover  it  t    84.  Where  is  the  North  West  Temtory,  at  it  is  called  ? 

*86.  Give  some  account  of  its  inhabitants.    86.  What  can  you  mention  about 

''■its  chief  islands  1    87.  Where  is  Nootka  Sound  ?    88.  Describe  the  Gulf  of 

Georgia*    89.  What  can  you  state  about  the  mouth  of  the  R.  Columbia  Y 

'*  GREENLAND   AND   ICELAND. 

7  .9Q;*  Where  is  Greenland?     91.*  Describe  its  situation.     92.*  What 

istnowii  respecting  its  figure?    93.*  Name  the  principal  places  ou  its 

^Western  coast.     &.*  Ako  those  on  its  Eastern  coasts    95.*  What  can 

.YOU .  state  about  their  population  ?    96.*  To  whom  does  Greenland  belong  ? 

;97,  When,  and  by  wbom^  was  it  discovered  ?    98.  What  was  the  conse- 

qjueace  6f  this  discovery  ?    99.  Whence  did  it  derive  its  namje  ?    100.  'Give 

sooie  account  of  the  colony  which  was  established  oh  the  £.  coast  of 

Greenland.    101.  Repeat  what  yon  know  about  liost  GreenTaod.    I02* 

When,  and  by  whom,  were  colonies  established  on  the  W.  coast'  of  the 

countrv?    103.  Give  some 'account  of  them  J    104.*  Point  out  the  situation 

of  Iceland.      105.*   State  its  area  and  population.     106.*   How  is  it 

.governed?     107.*  Give  some  account  of  its  hot  springs.     108.  Hsw  is 

.Iceland  divided?    109*  What  religion  is  professed  there X    110.  Name  its 

chief  towns.   111.  What  can  you  mention  about  its  towns  generally  ?    112. 

What  about  its  mountains  ?    113.  Mention  what  you  know  about  M^ 

Hecla« 

[  RUSSIAN  AMERICA*      . 

*.  114.*  Where  is  Russian  America ?  US.*  How  is  it  bounded?  116.* 
State  its  area  and  population.  117«*  What  is  known  concerning  it  ?  118. 
How  do  the  RussiaRS  divide  their  American  possessions  ?  119.  Give  some 
account  of  Sitka.  120.  What  can  you  state  about  the  Westernmost  part  of 
America  ?  121.  Where  are  the  Aleutian  Isles  ?  122.  Name  the  pnncipal 
'  opes  amongst  them. 

TBB  UNITED  STATES. 

m.*  How  is  the  republic  of  the  United  States  bounded?  •  124.*  State 

ilk  oica  and  population^  125.*  What  proportion  of  tho  eovntiy  is  inhabited? 

126;  In  what  may  it  be  divided  so  as  to  point  out  the  inhabited  jmrt  ?   127. 

■  t>f  what  great  Power  were  the  United  States  originally  colonies  t    128. 

'-  Giv«  the  dates  and  situations  of  the  first  settlements.    129.  Give  the 

"-kistoiy  of  their  independence.    130.  What  can  you  state  about  the  Consti- 

tutioD  t£  the  countifyr    131.*  Name  the  two  ^irinn^  ivu^  ^  TsssoB^sisn^ 


M      .t  .  Mexien, 

W4tm  United  SlatB*.  13S.>  H'teia  ftre  liM  ttuclcy  TH*..  nd  Wl 
UmB^  us.*  Give  the  sitnuwo  of  the  Altegbaw  Id'.  IM.* 
tidges  u«  Uiey  compoKdit  )U.*  Wh&t  riven  da  ilie;  divide  I  .i 
How  are  the  Uniled  States  supplied  with  nve^l^  137.»  nieolion  dhh 
which  flow  into  the  Atlaotic  Oceui.  IBB.*  Alto  those  which  run  iola  the 
Oalf  ef  Meiiro.  IS9.*  Gin  Kiiiie  accoual  of  Ihe  R.  Missbsipp.  140.* 
Ntrae  it*  chief  liibal»rie!. 

141.*  What  is  the  religion  of  the  Utiited  StiCest  I4S.*  Give  tamt 
iccounl  of  the  manner  in  which  il  is  pralesMd  thera.  143.*  Defiht  tit 
CBVernmeal  ofthe  United  Statei.  141.*  Wlisl  no  jou  nwalibn  bLmI  ikn 
iegislatuTc  oT  each  it&te,  and  lh>t  of  the  whole  cnuatry  >  14j.*  Giveiinint 
HEcouDt  of  the  Congress.  140.*  In  whose  hands  is  the  eiecutira  pomr 
placed?  147.*  Wh«l  ahont  the  Bupreme  Court  1  148.  By  what  rarimii 
races  of  people  are  (he  United  States  inhabited  1  149.  Of  what  niiinii 
are  the  whilu  chiefly  composed  1  150.  What  can  yoc  metition  aboDi  ihc 
Indiana  of  (he  United  States  t  131.  What  aboct  the  Negroes*  153.  WbU 
canyon  state  about  the  hteratiire  of  the  country!  1S3.  And  what  about  ia 
seminariest  IM.  Name  its  three  pnncipel  college*.  ISS.*  Tb  what  w3; 
have  the  United  Slates  varied  in  their  number  1  146.*  How  ruanj  are  theft 
reckoned  Dowl  167.*  Into  what  general  diviiion*  are  they  distingniihol! 
IS8.>  Name  the  mettopolis  of  the  United  States.  ISO:*  Aho  itt  CtM 
greattowns.     100.  Copy  out  the  Uble  from  Section  Thirty-sii-  '"- 

161.*  Where  is  tlie  city  of  Waihington  litualfd'  162.*  What  ii  ill 
cbatacUc  ax  a  metropolis  1  1(13.*  Mention  some  particulsirs  coociaaiwil. 
IBl.  Where  is  the  dislritt  of  Columbia!  165.  What  rendeti  It  impottutl 
tfld.  Pnat  am  the  litimlion  of  Philadelphia.  107.  By  wbom  vaa  ii 
founded  t  108.  Give  some  account  of  it.  IK).  How  i&  llie  citj-  of  !ie« 
1toA  ntiuatedT    170.  Describe  its  appearance.    171.  Where  it  Bwiaol 


ITS.  What  can  you  mention  cDnceminiit)  173.  Wlial  about  BaltimOrE  I 
174.  Itepeat  what  you  know  about  Chaclc^toa.  ITS.  Give  some  atxDWtf 
of  New  Orleans.      170.  Name  the   principal   tiaty-yaidt  of  ilie   Ua^ 


).*  How  is  Meiico  bounded 7  S."  SuIe  ila  area  and  populalioo,  (.By 
(wbom,  and  when  was  it  subdaedl  4.  What  can  jou  meotioa  about  tht 
Infaabititnls  and  their  ruler  at  that  period  ?  5.  What  nume  did  the  Spaniank 
-give  it,  and  hoff  did  they  govern  it  I  0.  What  was  the  conkeqaence  nl  then 
tyranny  1  7.  What  can  you  mention  about  the  population  of  Meiim  I  8. 
Who  are  termed  Creoles  aAd  Chapetoses  1  9.*  In  what  way  ia  Muico 
tnrcised  by  mountainB  1  10.*  W  bat  ia  one  of  iti  most  remarhsIM  Mcu. 
tfaihcies  1  II.*  Name  its  principal  ranges  of  nwontains.  la.*  Whn  en 
J«>  mentiun  aboal  (lie  mines  of  Melieo  1  IS.*  How  i>  it  sappKed  with 
'riwal  14.*  Mention  those  «-hich  run  into  the  U.  of  Ualifomia.  IS.* 
lAJui  thoit  which  ran  into  the  G.  of  Meaicoi  10.*  Euoaaiate  it*  ehW 
laket. 

17.*  What  is  the  religion  of  Meiico  ?  I8t*  Describe  its  constiluboa  and 
nnmnenL  10,*  What  can  you  iDentioD  about  the  native  ladluil  I  tO.' 
How  did  the  Spaniards  divide  Meiiool  81.*  How  is  ii  now  dteldidi 
Sll.*  Name  its  metropoliB.  3S.'  And  its  two  principal  ports.  M.  Cwy 
cut  (he  table  from  Sevtiun  Seven.  S&.*  Point  uut  the  stualion  of  the  Wf 
ofMeiico,  ae.*  When  wasitoriginally  fonnded,Bndl>y  wharMbertiatH 
was  it  known!  S7i*  What  other  parttculars  oan  you  menliee  alum)  itt 
ia,  WJwl  abonl  Ui«MLii\«nVTeaw\i^it)An^    !^  Desctibe  llw  ptMeat  ■;■ 


Central  America — BaUexe^Wesi  India  Islands,    tt 

.  INMnnce  of  the  city  of  Mexico.  80.  Give  the  situation '  of  Yeiii  Cruz. 
U.  What  raiders  it  important!  82.  Give  some  account  of  it.  88.  Where 
it  Acapulco  1    34.  Mention  what  you  know  about  it. 

CENTRAL   AMERICA    OB    OUATIMALA. 

• 

85.*  By  what  other  name  is  the  Kepublic  of  Central  America  known'} 
36.*  How  is  it  bounded?    37.*  State  its  area  and  population.     38^*  To 

*  whom  did  it  formerly  belone  1  39.*  How  did  these  people  govern  it  1  40, 
What  can  you  state  about  ue  mountains  of  Guatimala  ?  41.  What  about 
its  rivers  1  42.  Name  its  chief  rivers.  43.  What  do  you  remember  about 
the  R.  St.  Juan  and .  the  L.  of  Nicaragua  T  44.*  What  is  the  religion  of 
Central  America  1  45.*  Give  some  account  of  its  constitution  and  govern- 
ment. 46.*  How  was  the  countiy  formerly  divided  1  47.*  And  how  is  it 
divided  at  the  present  time  1    48.*  Name  the  metropolis  of  Central  Am9- 

'  rica.  49.  Copy  out  the  table  from  Section  Fifteen.  50.*  Point  out  the 
situation  of  the  metropolis  of  Guatimala.  51.*  Mention  some  particulars 
concerning  it.  52.  Describe  its  appearance.  53.  How  many  cities  haige 
been  the  capitals  of  Guatimala  durmg  the  last  eighty  years  1  54.  To  what 
is  this  owing  1  55.  Mention  what  you  know  about  toe  Antigua.  56.  By 
what  ports  are  the  exterior  communications  of  Guatimala  carried  on?    57* 

'  What  can  you  state  about  Omoa  ?  58«  What  about  Iztapa  ?  59.  Give 
some  account  of  the  Mosquito  Shore. 

BALLXZt. 

60.*  In  what  various  ways  is  the  name  of  Balleze  written  ?  61.*  How  » 
its  territory  bounded  ?  62.*  State  its  area  and  population.  63.*  To  whom 
does  it  belong?  64.*  When  did  it  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  English? 
65.*  What  trade  is  carried  on-  with  it  ?  66.*  What  is  the  name  of  the 
English  settlement  there  ?  67.*  Whereabouts  is  it  situated  ?  .  68.*  Have 
the  English  more  than  one  settlement  in  the  countiy  ?  69.  Describe  the  a^ 
'  pearaoce  of  the  town  of  Balleze.  70.  How  is  it  defended?  71.  What  uoh 
gular  fact  can  you  mention  about  the  island  on  which  the  fort  of  Ballexe  is 
buUt  ? 

WEST   INDIA   ISLANDS. 

72.*  In  what  direction  does  the  chain  of  the  West  India  Islands  lie? 
73.*  State  their  united  area  and  {Mpulation.  74.*  Whence  did  th^  ob- 
tain this  name  ?  75,*  Who  gave  it  to  them  ?  76.  How  came  Columbus 
to  entertain  such  an  erroneous  opinion  concerning  the  West  Indies?  77. 
How  do  the  French  distinguish  the  West  India  Islands?  78.  Give  the 
origin  of  this  name.  79.*  Mention  the  largest  and  Westernmost  of  the  West 
.  India  Islands  ?  80.*  What  can  you  state  about  Trinidad  and  Bartntdoes  1 
81.*  Give  some  account  of  the  Great  Antilles.  82.*  Which  are  the  Little 
Antilles  ?  83.*  By  what  other  name  are  they  known  ?  84.*  Where  is  the 
Caribbean  Sea  ?  85.*  Where  are  the  Bahama  Islands  ?  86.*  To  whom  do 
most  of  the  West  India  Islands  belong?  87.*  What  can  you  mention 
about  St.  Domingo  ?  88.*  Which  of  the  West  India  islands  belong  to 
Spain?  89.*  Which  to  France?  90.*  Which  to  Holland?  91.*  Which 
to  Denaarii  ?  92.*  Which  to  Sweden  ? .  93.*  And  which  to  Great  Britain  t 
94.  How  are  the  West  India  Islands  frequently  divided  ?  95.  Why  are  they 
80  called  ?  96.  In  what  various  ways  may  these  appellations  be  used  ?  97. 
Whence  were  they  obtained?  98.  How  did  the  Spaniards  divide  the  West 
India  Islands?  99.  What  islands  did  they  include  under  these  names? 
100.  In  what  way  do  some  of  the  European  nations  distinguish  the  Caribbee 
Islands?    101.  Copy  out  the  table  from  Section  Twenty-six. 

102.  Where  is  Jamaica,  and  to  whom  does  it  belong?  108.  How  ia  il 
divided?    104.  State  its  area  and  population.    10^,  Q'\n^  vnsi^ ^^^^>a^> ^ 


1 1*11  EOicrnnieiiL     106.  Nune  its  capital.     107-.  Asd  its  OtlKrchitf (iswA, 
MIS.  Wbal  iitlie  site  of  Cuba  c«Ti[>ared  with  the  Other  Weal  India  klaadal 
^99.  Point  Duni£  siiu&tiDn.    110.  State  lis  ufeauxl  populagsB.    lll.Ta 
%1iaiD  do«  it  UlDDgt    112.  How  is  it  govdoed  1    113.  Give  some  ac- 
count of  The  HavimaBli.    I'M.  Wbat  other  towns  can  jou  uame  in  Cuba'! 
RUS.  By  what  other  apnltation  am  the  'Bthama  Is.  known*    116.  Docribe 
'■■  '     ■■    "'in.    IIT.  What  can  jou  slate  about  them  generally!    ITS, 
:  most  importsnl  of  them?    119.  What  has  If  nderMT  the  I.  of 
D  Salvador  interestingT    120.  Repeat  what  jou  Vnow  about  the  Gulf 
121.  Bj  what  other  nBmea  is  St.  Domingo  tnownT    123.  Dt- 
.    .   sitnation.     123.  Slate  its  Urea  anil  populailon.  124.  What  do  jm 
-■mber  abont  the  eoloar  o.'  its  inhabitant?  1     1^.  Tnwbit  nations  diilll 
lerly  bebngl      120.  HoV  was  it  divided  between  theml     137.  IVhcn 
id  it  hecome  tndependeiitl    188.  Oesenbe  its  farm  of  governtoent.    1!9. 
id  leligion.    ISO.  How  is  the  island  alpretentdiviJedT    131.  Give  soiac 
sniatofils  capital.    133.  Mention  its  other  chief  towns,    133,  Whele 
k  Porto  KtcD,  and  by  what  other  name  is  it  known  1    134.  Gi*e  its  sitoi- 
"  "      136.  To  whom  does  it  belong,  and  how  is  It  governed  ^    136.  Wlisl 
tits  chief  townf  137.  Whence  have  the  Catibbee  Islands  (lerivedthev 
bT      138,  Mention  what  you  remember  coDCeroing  the  C^ribi.    'ift. 
ire  are  the  Bennndss  Ts,,  and  by  if  hat  other  appeDatioD  are  (hey  dkfls. 
hiished  T    140.  What  is  their  nature,  and  in  whom  do  they  belong  ?    IJn. 
loumcrate  the  chief  of  tliem.  142,  What  is  thepopulation  of  the  whole  group, 

CHAPTER  SXXr. 

I  *■,  !.•  What  portion  of  South  America  does  the  ItepnbKe  of  ColembU  in- 
^del  2.*  How  is  it  bounded!  I.*  State  its  ttrea.  ind  popiilatian.  1. 
I  -fft  whom  vrai  it  formerly  sobjegl?  S.  How  was  it  then  divided^  '«.  When, 
'  *"id  how,  iid  it  become  indepandsnt?  7,*  Wh-rt  cm  yon  mention  about  its 
OUntainsT  B.*  Name  some  of  its  highest  summits.  9.*  What  gKlt 
rers  are  there  in  Colombia  1  10.*  Give  some  bccouot  of  them.  !!.■  What 
[.'on  you  slate  about  the  Isthmus  of  Faaamal  12,'  Wha«  is  lli«  Bay 
J  ^tf  Panama?  13.'  Where  are  the  Gulfs  of  Dnrten  and  Manuaybo?  It." 
I, /with  what  lake  does  the  latter  communicate?  19.*  What  is  (he  relineaof  | 
^jDelombia  !  10.*  Describe  its  constitutiOD  uid  govemmentT  IT.*  Howis 
LColombia  divided!  18.*  Name  its  cliief  town.  19.  Ckipy  out  (be  taUe 
•liom  Section  Five.  20.*  Where  is  Santa  F^  de  Bogota  sitiuKed)  91.*  I 
■jlention  some  particulars  eoocemiag  it.  32.  Where  is  the  city  of  Qoilo  1  I 
■)■>,  How  i*  it  situated  1  24.  Repeat  what  you  know  about  iL  fiS.  None 
UNiapriitc^  ports  of  Colombia  on  the  Caribbean  Sea.  2S.  Ako  tfaa«  eo 
p^Jpu  rKufic  Ocean. 

IT."  How  is  (Juyana  bounded  1    88.*  To  what  nations  A»«  it  bekwgl     | 
_..*  Howisit  porhoned  out  amongst  them)     30.  How  was  tbe  none  «f 

. .  6vj«na  formerly  applied?  31.  How  was  it  then  divided '.  39.  Annnfpt 
Wiatnationi  was  it  then  distributed  t  33,  Willi  has  became  of  Sfaiuk 
^yana?  S4.  What  dF  Portuguese  Guvua  1  IS.  Copy  out  tbe  tab<«  from 
Sei'CioD  Nine.  3A.  >low  it  English  Gnyana  divided  >  S7,  Name  ihne 
Wllncls.    38.  Deocrilie  its  capital    39.  Give  nme  aocouBi  of  (be  seuU- 

ij  bents  of  Essequebo  and  Berbtce.    40.  By  what  Mber  title  it  Dutch  Guyna 
'hiivD  T     41.  What  can  ^m  M«te«bautParaniarit>s?     42.  How  is  Pitndi 
«  elbefwisB  &sliB£Htt.Vte4\    Vft,  JAen'Mju  Vmu.  t«  know  alMUt  the 
nra  of  Cayeone. 


EMPIBI  QP  BJtA2lL. 

I 

'44«*'  Wltat  portioii  of  South  America  (Uws  the  Empire  of  Brazil  contaml 
45«*  How  is  it  bounded  1  46b*^  State  its  area  and  population.  47.*  What 
^ompanson  cau  you  drav  between  them,  and  those  of  some  other  countries  T 
48k  Whence  is.tifit  name  Brazil  derived  t  49.  How  was  it  at  first  applied?^ 
S^«  By  what  appellations. was  the  interior  of  the  countiy  then  known  1  51, 
Hpw  were  the  Portuguese  possessions  here  formerly  governed'!  52.  What 
led  the  RoyaJ  Family  of  Portugal  to  take  up  their  juxide  in  Brazil?  6% 
Jlpw  long  did  they  remain  there  1  54.  Wnat  great  event  took  place  is 
Birazil.shQrtly  after  they  returned  to  Portugal  1  65.*  What  can  you  state  about 
the  mountainous  nature  of  Brazil  ?  56.*  Name  the  principal  range.  5f^.. 
For  what  are  its  mountains  famed  ?  58.*  Describe  .  the  course  of  the 
tL  Amazon  through  Brazil.  59.*  Name  its  cluef  Brazilian  tributaries.  60.5 
Mention  the  other  great  rivers  of  Brazil.  61.*  What  can  you  state  about  . 
(be  upper  parts  of  the  rivers  Parana  and  Paraguay  1 .  62.*  What  can  you 
ttate  about  the  religion  of  Brazil  ?  63.*  What  about  the  government  ?  64.* 
And  what  about  the  Indians  of  Brazil  ?  65.*  How  is  Brazil  at  present 
divided?  66.  Mention  what  you  know  about  its  metropolis?  67;  Copy 
cntt  the  table  from  Section  Fifteen.  68.  How  is  the  city  of  Bio  Janeuti 
utuated  ?  69.  Describe  its  appearance..  70.  What  can  ^ou  mention  about 
the  religious  parade  of  the  city  t  71.  What  proportion  of  its  inhabitants  are. 
slaves  ?    72.  Describe  its  harbour.    73.  Qive  s(Mne  account  of  Bahia. 

FSAU. 

74.*  How  is  Peru  bounded?    75.*  State  its  area  and  population.    76. 
By  whom  and  when  was  it  conquered  ?     77*  In  what  way  was  it  previously-  • 
governed?    78.  Where  did  the  Inca  reside?    79.  What  took  place  after  its 
subjection  by  Spain  ?    80.  When,  and  how,,  did  it  become  indepj^^t? 
81.*  What  cfin  you  mention  about  the  mountainous  nature  of  Peru?    82»* 
What  has  rendered  its  mountains  famous  ?    83.*  What  can  you  state  g^ne-. 
rally  concerning  the  rivers  of  Peru  ?    84.*  Name  the  chief  of  them.    85,* 
Describe  Lake  Titicaca.    86.*  What  i&  the  religion  of  Peru  ?    87.*  MiBQ* 
tion  what  you  know  about  its  government,   88.*  How  is  the  couijitry.dividedl 
89.*  State  what  you  know  about  its  metropolis.    90.  Copy  out  the.tablQ 
from  Section  Twenty-two.    91.  How  is  Lima  situated?    92.  Whence  is  its . ' 
name  derived.  ?    93.  When  was  it  founded  ?    94.  Describe  its  appearance. 
05.  Give  some  account  of  Cal]ao«    96.  Where  is  Cuzco  ?    97.  What  len-r 
dered  it  celebrated  formerly  ?    98.  By  whom,  and  when^.  was  it  founded? 
99.  Mention  some  farther  paiticulars concerning  it. 

UPPER    PERU    OR   BpUVIA. 

1 00.*  By  what  other  name  is  Upper  Peru  distinguished?  101.*  How  is 
it  bounded  ?  lQ2.f  State  its  area  and  population.  103.  Within  what  em* 
pire  was  it  formerly  included  ?  104..  To.  what  Viceroy al^  did  the  Spaniards 
annex  it  ?  105.  Whep»  and  how,  did  it  become  independent  ?  106.*  Does 
Upper  Peru  touch  upon,  the  Pacific  Ocean?  107.*  What,  caia  yon  state 
abMit  the  mountainous  pature  of  the  couotiy  ?  108,*  WhiU  can  you  mentioii 
generally  about  its  riveis  ?  109«*  Name  the^chief  of  them^  110.*  What  u 
the  religion  of  Peru  ?  111.*  Give  sem^.accaunt  o£  the.  govafnment  llj^* 
What  do  you  recollect  about  the.  Indians. in  these  pasts)  li3»*  How.  ii 
Upper  Peixi  divide^?  114«.*  Wlmt  about. ita. metropolis?  115.  Qopy  opt  , 
the  table  from  Section  Twenty-nine.  116.  Where  is  Chuqiiisaca  situated? 
117.  Describe  its  appearance.  118.  Whence  has  it  received  the  name  of 
La  Plata?  119.  WheM-ie  Potesi)  iJHk  iWwhat  is  il  remaricable?  11)1. 
Mention  what  you  know  about  it*  13%  Giva  some  detcti^tiAiaL  ^1  \V^  %>kH«. 
mfnesp 


Paraguay — La  Plata — Chili — Patagoj 


113.*  How  is  Paraguay  bouadedl     I!I4.'  What  is  its  natural  G 


I  US.*  SiBie  its  ares  and  popalQlion.  12G.*  In  what  vna  are  the  iahabila 
I  DOvemedl  197.*  How  does  thii  peisDn  style  bimsetn  12H.*  Name 
\  vuiiul.  129.  Where  is  itailuatEdl  130."  What  wax  il  originally  ^  IS 
[    niiBt  about  iti  population  1     132.  By  whom,  aad  when,  vu  Pangviy  £ni 


I 

\ 


\  dbcoveredl  133.  Who  subjugated  the  connti^l  134.  In  what  way  ilid 
the  inhabitants  behave  towards  the  natives  T  135.  When  did  the  JesaJn 
make  their  appearance  in  Paraguay  T  ISG,  What  boon  did  Ifaey  fpon  (na 
the  King  or  Spain  with  respect  to  Paraguay  1    137.  Was  Ihii  stale  of  oitun 

'    afterwards  altered  1 

188."  By  what  various  names  is  this  republic  known  !     139.*  Howitil 
boundedl     UO.*  State  its  area  and  population.    141.*  To  wliat  nation  Jul 
ll/onnerly  belong!    U2.'  By  what  appellations  was  it  then  known  T   141' 
What  can  you  state  i^oocerning  its  religion  and  government  ^      144.*  Ikir    i 
M  it  at  present  dividedl    14t.*  What  do  you  know  about  its  metropolis!  | 
14(t.*  What  mountains  can  you  mention  in  La  Plata  1     147.*  Nune  in  | 
pdncipal  riversi     148.*  Also  thf  tributaries  of  the  Rio  de  la  FltU.     U% 
Copy  out  the  table  from  Section  Thirfy-fiie.     ISO.  Where  is  the  metiopolii 
<^ Buenos- Ayressitoaled I   IGl.  What  renders  it  important!    132.  Dnciilx 
the  appearance  of  the  city.    IG3.  What  can  you  slate  about  Its  inhabitant!? 
15i.  And  about  its  harbour  l     laS.  Where  is  tlie  town  of  Monte  Video,  lud 
whence  has  it  derived  its  name 
167.  Give  some  account  of  the  to 

158."  How  is  Chili  bounded  t  150.'  State  its  popnlatinn  and  superfidal 
oxtenU  ICO.*  To  what  nation  did  it  formerly  belongi  ICI.*  How  wuit 
then  goreroeii'!  162.*  When,  and  how,  did  it  become  independent)  169.' 
What  b  its  religion!  164.'  Describe  its  form  of  government.  165.*  How 
is'CbJIi  at  present  divided)  1B6.*  What  do  jou  know  about  the  Aranct. 
niansl  167.*  Describe  the  capital  of  Chili.  1G8.  What  is  the  nalunl 
■ppeatonce  of  Chili  1  169.  what  can  you  mention  generally  about  IH 
riveral  170.  Name  the  principal  ones.  171.  What  can  you  stat«  abM 
the  mounldns  of  Chili  1  1 72.  Copy  out  the  table  from  Section  Forty.  ITl 
Give  Ibe  situation  of  the  capital  of  Chili.  174,  Mention  what  you  kno* 
about  it.  179.  Name  its  port.  176.  Give  some  account  of  Valpaiaist 
177.  Where  are  the  islands  Juan  Fetnandei  and  Masafuera  1  178.  WtiM 
has  rendered  the  former  interesting! 

170.*  What  part  of  South  America  is  included  under  the  appellaliiA 
Falagonia!  180.*  Give  the  limits  ofPatagonia.  181.*  Slate  iu  area  vi 
popalation.  183.*  What  can  yon  mention  about  Cape  Horn  T  183.*WlitIt 
is  the  Terra  del  Fuego  !  _  184.*  What  is  il  I  18S."  What  island  forms  C»pe 
Horn  I  180.*  For  what  is  this  promontory  remarkabln  1  187.  By  what  olhtt 
name  is  Patagonia  also  known !  188.  When,  and  by  whom,  was  ii  dis- 
covered 1  180.  What  about  the  Strait  of  Magellan  t  190.  What  uarticalan 
can  you  slate  about  the  inhabitants  of  Patagonia  1  191.  What  is  Uieli  monl 
coodltiool     1D2.  What  Stale  clainudomimon  over  them  1 
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